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PREFACE 

In  the  preparation  of  the  present  volume  an  attempt  has  been 
made  to  present  in  as  compact  a  form  as  possible  an  outline  of  the 
essentials  of  modern  botany. 

The  book  is  not  intended  as  a  laboratory  manual,  but  is  designed 
primarily  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  for  this  reason  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  introduce  laboratory  exercises.  Being  prepared  for 
the  use  of  students  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  it  has 
seemed  proper  to  use  largely  as  illustrative  material  plants  drawn 
from  the  native  flora,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  will  add  to  the  value 
of  the  book  to  American  students. 

In  the  taxonomic  portion,  a  somewhat  conservative  attitude  has 
been  taken,  in  view  of  the  very  unsettled  condition  of  nomenclature 
at  the  present  time.  The  classification  is  largely  based  upon 
that  of  the  standard  work  of  Engler  and  Prantl,  "Die  natllrlichen 
Pflanzenfamilien." 

A  short  bibliography,  comprising  the  more  useful  works  on  the 
various  topics,  has  been  appended  to  each  section  of  the  book.  By 
consulting  the  works  thus  indicated,  it  is  believed  that  the  student 
can  acquaint  himself  with  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject. 

In  Chapter  XIII  the  materials  are  drawn  largely  from*  the  work 
of  Sachs  and  Pfeffer,  the  recent  physiological  text-book  of  Professor 
Pfeffer  being  used  as  a  basis.  The  work  of  other  physiologists  has 
also  been  freely  used. 

Most  of  the  illustrations  have  been  made  by  the  author,  many  of 
them  expressly  for  this  work.  Where  figures  have  been  borrowed, 
due  acknowledgment  is  made.  Of  these,  a  considerable  number 
have  been  taken  from  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture/'  edited 
by  Professor  L.  H.  Bailey. 
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The  author  is  especially  indebted  to  his  colleague,  Professor  G.  J. 
Peirce,  for  valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  Chapter  XIII ; 
to  Professor  W.  R.  Shaw  for  many  microscopical  slides,  which  were 
of  great  service  in  making  many  drawings,  as  well  as  for  the  use  of 
several  photographs.  Other  photographs  were  furnished  by  Dr. 
J.  C.  Branner  and  Dr.  F.  M.  MacFarland  of  Stanford  Univeraity, 
and  Professor  W.  Trelease  of  St.  Louis.  To  all  these  gentlemen 
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CHAPTER  I 

INTRODUCTION 

Continuous  change  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  material  universe 
may  remain  in  its  present  condition.  Since  the  amount  of  matter  is 
constant,  it  follows  that  the  particles  of  matter  must  be  capable  of 
dissociation  and  recombination,  otherwise,  sooner  or  later,  a  stable 
condition  is  reached  which  is  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  life. 
Liying  organisms,  plants  and  animals,  are  the  most  important  agents 
upon  the  earth  in  this  redistribution  of  matter.  The  inert,  inorganic 
substances  are  decomposed  through  the  activity  of  living  organisms, 
the  components  being  united  with  others  into  the  innumerable  com- 
pounds of  which  living  substances  are  composed.  The  organic  com- 
pounds in  turn  undergo  repeated  changes  within  the  organism,  which 
may  itself  serve  as  food  for  others.  The  simpler  compounds  result- 
ing from  the  chemical  changes  within  the  organism  may  remain  inert, 
like  the  masses  of  limestone  developed  from  the  skeletons  of  coral 
polypS)  or  the  flinty  deposits  left  by  the  accumulated  shells  of 
Diatoms ;  or,  like  carbon-dioxide,  they  may  again  be  utilized  as  food 
for  plants. 

It  is  the  province  of  biology,  in  its  broadest  sense,  to  study  the 
part  played  by  plants  and  animals  in  the  economy  of  nature — their 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  inorganic  world. 

Organic  and  Inorganic  Bodies.  —  It  is  not  possible  to  draw  a  hard  and 
fast  line  between  the  so-called  "organic"  and  ^^norganic"  bodies. 
Whil^  many  of  the  substances  characteristic  of  living  bodies  have  as 
yet  iMkflled  the  chemist's  skill,  he  has,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in 
manufacturing  in  the  laboratory  so  many  "  organic  "  compounds,  e.^. 
uric  acid,  glucose,  sugars,  vegetable  alkaloids  like  coniin  and  others, 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  and  other  essential  oils,  etc.,  that  it  is  no  longer 
held  that  these  substances  can  be  formed  only  through  the  agency  of 
the  supposed  vital  force. 

Nevertheless,  all  living  things  are,  as  such,  radically  different  in 
certain  respects  from  all  inanimate  forms  of  matter.  They  are 
always,  to  a  certain  extent,  capable  of  spontaneous  movement ;  they 
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all  assimilate  food  substances  from  without^  which  undergo  profound 
chemical  changes  before  they  are  incorporated  with  the  substance  of 
the  organism,  which  by  virtue  of  this  food-assimilation  grows ;  they 
respire,  i,e.  develop  energy  by  the  decomposition  of  complex  sub- 
stances through  oxidation,  or  occasionally  otherwise;  finsdly,  they 
always  show  some  form  of  reproduction  by  which  new  individuals 
are  formed. 

Thus  a  flowering  plant  absorbs  through  its  roots  water  and  various 
dissolved  mineral  constituents,  and  through  the  stomata,  small  open- 
ings in  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  takes  in  carbon-dioxide  from  the 
atmosphere.  By  virtue  of  energy  derived  from  simlight,  the  green 
cells  of  the  leaves  are  able  to  decompose  water  and  carbon-dioxide, 
from  which  they  manufacture  the  elementary  organic  compounds 
which  are  needed  to  build  up  the  tissues.  Oxidation  of  the  tissues, 
resulting  in  the  evolution  of  heat  and  giving  off  of  water,  accom- 
panies all  the  vital  activities.  This  respiration  is  not  as  active  in 
green  plants  as  it  is  in  animals,  but  is  otherwise  much  the  same. 

For  a  long  time  —  sometimes  many  centuries — the  assimilation  of 
food  exceeds  the  loss  through  respiration  and  otherwise,  and  the 
plant  increases  in  bulk.  Finally  the  growth  declines  and  the  plant 
dies.  During  its  active  growth  provision  is  made  for  continuing  the 
species,  either  by  the  separation  of  buds  from  the  parent  plant,  or  by 
the  formation  of  seeds. 

While  movement  in  the  higher  plants  is  seldom  conspicuous,  a 
study  of  the  behavior  of  the  plant  will  show  that  movement  of 
various  parts  is  often  easily  demonstrable. 

Protoplasm.  —  In  living  tissues  there  is  invariably  present  a  pecul- 
iar substance,  protoplasm,  with  which  all  vital  functions  are  asso- 
ciated, and  which  has,  therefore,  very  aptly  been  termed  the  physical 
basis  of  life. 

Every  living  organism  is  a  factory  in  which  there  is  a  never-ceasing 
production  of  substances  which  help  to  build  up  the  body.  This  is 
accompanied  by  the  formation  of  waste-products,  which  may,  how- 
ever, serve  as  food  for  other  organisms. 

Sources  of  Energ^^.  —  In  order  that  these  vital  processes  may  be 
maintained,  a  supply  of  energy  is  necessary,  and  this  is  furnished 
either  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  food,  or,  in  the  case  of  green 
plants,  directly  by  the  sun's  rays.  So  far  as  we  certainly  know,  only 
such  organisms  as  possess  the  peculiar  green  pigment,  chlorophyll, 
or  leaf -green,  or  its  physiological  equivalent  bacterio-purpurin,  have 
the  power  to  assimilate  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
is  the  ultimate  source  of  all  the  carbon  in  the  cells  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals. The  green  cells  absorb  the  light-rays  whose  energy  is  employed 
in  the  decomposition  of  CO2  and  water,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
primary  organic  cai'bon  compounds,  of  which  starch  and  sugar  are 
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usually  the  first  to  be  seen.  Since  green  plants  alone  can  manufacture 
these  carbohydrates^  the  whole  carbon  supply  for  both  plants  and 
animals  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  these  green  plants. 

While  the  power  to  assimilate  carbon-dioxide  seems  to  be  confined 
to  green  plants,  it  is  not  impossible  that  certain  Bacteria  which  do 
not  possess  chlorophyll,  may  have  this  power  to  a  limited  extent. 
In  such  forms  there  is  found  a  red  or  purple  pigment  which  may  pos- 
sibly replace  chlorophyll  in  the  process  of  decomposing  carbon-diox- 
ide. Moreover,  the  so-called  nitrifying  Bacteria  are  able  to  decompose 
the  simple  nitrogen  compounds,  like  ammonia,  and  manufacture  the 
nitrogen  compounds  which  are  available  for  the  higher  plants.  Still 
other  Bacteria,  which  inhabit  tubercles  on  the  roots  of  various  legu- 
minous plants,  can  use  free  nitrogen.  The  fixation  of  nitrogen  by 
these  Bacteria  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  economy  of  nature, 
but  has  only  been  understood  of  recent  years. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  few  Bacteria,  all  plants  without 
chlorophyll,  such  as  Fungi  and  many  parasites  and  saprophytes 
among  the  flowering  plants,  e.g.  Dodder,  Indian-pipe,  etc.,  must 
obtain  their  carbon  in  the  form  of  organic  compounds,  thus  behaving 
like  animals.  In  case  they  attack  living  plants  or  animals,  as  do 
many  Bacteria  and  Fungi,  or  such  flowering"  plants  as  Dodder  or 
Mistletoe,  they  are  called  parasites;  if  they  feed  on  dead  matter,  like 
many  Moulds,  Toadstools,  etc.,  they  are  saprophytes.  Thus  the 
power  to  manufacture  the  primary  organic  compounds  is  by  no  means 
universal  among  plants,  and  cannot  be  used  as  a  certain  criterion  to 
distinguish  them  from  animals. 

Stmctoral  Resemblances  in  Plants  and  Animals. — The  essential  struc- 
tures of  plants  and  animals  are  extraordinarily  similar,  —  so  great, 
indeed,  that  among  the  simpler  forms  it  is  often  difficult  to  say  to 
which  kingdom  they  belong.  In  all  cases,  life  is  bound  up  with  the 
presence  of  protoplasm,  which  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  ordinary 
physical  and  chemidal  tests  is  alike  in  plants  and  animals.  Of 
course  there  must  be  inherent  peculiarities  in  the  protoplasm  of  dif- 
ferent organisms,  but  at  present  we  have  no  means  of  distinguishing 
these.  The  simplest  known  organism  consists  of  a  minute,  usually 
nucleated  mass  of  protoplasm  which  exhibits  sensitiveness,  motility, 
and  the  power  of  nutrition  and  respiration.  By  simple  division  two 
new  individuals  arise  —  the  simplest  form  of  reproduction.  In  short, 
such  a  nucleated  particle  of  protoplasm  is  capable  of  manifesting  all 
the  characteristics  of  a  living  organism. 

Multicellular  Organisms.  —  While  many  animals  and  plants  consist 
Off  a  single  nucleated  protoplasmic  mass,  or  are  "unicellular,"  much 
the  greater  number  are  composed  of  cell-aggregates  or  tissues,  but 
each  individual,  however  complicated,  may  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
such  cell.   The  extraordinary  likeness  in  the  structure  and  behavior  of 
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the  cells  of  animals  and  plants  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence,  to 
the  biologist,  of  the  intimate  connection  between  all  living  things. 

The  CelL  —  With  few  exceptions  the  protoplasm  is  segregated  into 
masses  of  definite  form  known  as  cells,  and  each  cell  contains  an 
organized  body,  the  nucleus,  while  in  many  plant-cells,  other  parts 
like  the  cell-wall  and  chromatophores  are  present.  The  character  of 
the  cell-plasma,  or  cytoplasm,  and  that  of  the  nucleus  of  the  animal 
and  vegetable  cell  are  extraordinarily  similar,  and  this  is  true,  also, 
of  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  formation  of  new  cells. 

The  Simplest  Forms  of  Ufe.  —  The  lowest  organisms  are  often  so 
slightly  differentiated  that  it  is  not  possible  to  assign  them  positively 

to  either  the  animal  or  vegetable 
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Fig.  1. — Af  Euglena  viridis,  a  green 
Flagellate;  e,  eye-spot;  v,  contractile 
vacuole;  n,  nadeus;  /,  flagellum 
(X700).  B,  a  colorless  Flagellate, 
Bodo  caUidatuSf  attacking   a  ciliated 


kingdom  ;  indeed,  there  is  much 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
affinities  of  many  of  these  simple 
forms.  Most  of  these  exhibit 
active  movements,  and  at  first 
sight  would  be  at  once  classed  as 
animals.  Many  of  them,  how- 
ever (Fig.  1  A),  possess  green 
chromatophores,  and  in  other  re- 
spects show  unmistakable  plant- 
affinities.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  some  existing  forms  are  real- 
ly intermediate  in  character,  and 
resemble  the  common  ancestors 


green  plant,  Cblamydomonas ;  lettering     n ^  ,„u«  i    .t      , 

as  in  ^  (X  520).    (After  Butschli.)      ".^"^  ^^^^^^  ^he  two  great  organic 

kingdoms  may  have  diverged. 

The  presence  of  chlorophyll  may  be  considered  a  strictly  vegetable 
characteristic.  Where  chlorophyll  pccurs  in  the  body  of  animals, 
e.g.  Hydra  viridis,  fresh-water  Sponges  (Spongilla),  various  Infusoria, 
etc.,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  chlorophyll  belongs  to  minute 
unicellular  plants  (Algae)  which  are  associated  with  the  animal. 
Where  chlorophyll  is  certainly  present  in  the  cells  of  an  organism, 
its  vegetable  nature  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed.  However,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  many  unmistakable  plants  are  quite  destitute  of 
any  chlorophyll. 

The  Cell-wall  of  Plants.  —  Another  character  common  to  all  typical 
plants  is  the  substance  composing  the  cell-membrane.  The  cells  of 
most  plants  are  surrounded  by  a  definite  membrane,  which  in  its  early 
stages,  at  least,  is  made  of  a  characteristic  carbohydrate,  celhdose, 
much  resembling  starch  in  its  chemical  composition.  In  some  cases, 
especially  among  Fimgi,  the  cell-wall  is  composed  of  a  substance  dif- 
fering slightly  from  ordinary  cellulose,  and  among  the  Bacteria  a 
true  cellulose  membrane  is  rave,  although  it  sometimes  occurs. 
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Animal  cells  rarely  show  so  definite  a  cell-wall^  and  this^  when 
present,  is  not  of  cellulose^  but  of  a  nitrogenous  compound  more 
nearly  resembling  the  cytoplasm.  Very  often  in  animal  tissues  the 
boundary  of  the  individual  cell  is  not  clearly  marked,  and  the  result 
is  a  "  syncytium,"  or  multinucleate  protoplasmic  mass,  rarely  found 
in  plants. 

MoYement  in  Plants.  —  The  development  of  a  firm  membrane  about 
the  cell  interferes,  of  course,  with  its  motility,  and  we  thus  find 
plants,  as  a  rule,  much  less  motile  than  animals,  this  being  especially 
true  of  the  larger  multicellular  forms. 

The  lower  plants,  especially  many  unicellular  forms,  are  often 
actively  motile,  the  movements  being  due  to  the  vibration  of  deli- 
cate protoplasmic  threads  (cilia),  which  are  either  prolongations  of 
the  naked  cell-body,  or  pass  through  openings  in  the  cell-wall.  By 
means  of  the  cilia,  the  plant  swims  freely  in  the  water  like  an  Inf u- 
sorian.  The  possession  of  cilia  in  the  ordinary  vegetative  condition 
of  the  plant  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the 
lower  forms ;  but  these  often  show  at  times  a  passive  stage,  e.g.  the 
so-called  "Palmella"  stage  of  certain  VolvocacesB — the  "  Zoogloea  " 
stage  of  many  Bacteria.  This  latter  condition  becomes  the  rule  in 
all  the  higher  plants,  and  only  the  reproductive  cells  show  a  rever- 
sion to  the  free-swimming,  ciliated  type.  With  the  assumption  of 
the  non-motile  vegetative  conditions,  the  stationary  character  of  the 
typical  plant-organism  is  established. 

Motility  in  Animals.  —  The  case  is  different  with  animals.  In  these 
the  active  cells  remain  permanently  naked,  or  at  any  rate  destitute 
of  a  rigid  membrane.  In  consequence,  the  cells  are  capable  of  much 
greater  change  of  form  and  size  than  is  ever  the  case  with  plants. 
The  power  of  spontaneous  locomotion  in  plants  becomes  less  marked 
as  differentiation  proceeds,  and  in  the  highest  forms  is  entirely  lost. 
In  animals  the  reverse  is  true,  and  the  most  highly  specialized  forms 
show  most  perfect  motility.  We  rightly,  then,  consider  locomotion 
as  a  distinctly  animal  attribute,  although  not  confined  exclusively  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

The  power  of  locomotion  is  no  doubt  associated  with  the  question 
of  food.  Plants  being  able  to  use  the  inorganic  compounds  derived 
from  the  atmosphere  and  earth,  which  are  renewed  from  time  to 
time,  and  above  all  the  power  of  green  plants  to  utilize  the  energy  of 
the  sun's  rays,  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  move  away  from  the 
spot  where  they  grow ;  and  except  for  the  establishment  of  new  indi- 
viduals, they  do  not  develop  means  of  locomotion.  A  few  animals, 
like  the  Corals  and  many  MoUusks,  where  the  currents  of  water  bear 
them  renewed  supplies  of  food,  behave  in  this  respect  much  like 
plants ;  but  most  animals  must  be  able  to  range  over  a  large  area  in 
order  to  obtain  the  food  necessary  to  support  life. 
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While  it  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  any  absolute  distinctions 
between  animals  and  plants,  we  may  say  that  in  general,  the  most 
marked  characters  of  typical  plants,  as  distinguished  from  animals, 
are  (1)  the  presence  of  chlorophyll,  and  the  accompanying  power  of 
photo-synthesis ;  (2)  the  presence  of  a  cellulose  membrane  about  the 
cells ;  (3)  the  absence  of  locomotion  in  the  plant-body. 


Conditions  of  Plant-life^ 

Since  all  animals  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  on  plants  for 
food,  it  follows  that  wherever  animal  life  exists,  plants  can  also  grow. 
Green  plants,  of  course,  can  only  thrive  where  a  certain  amount  of 
sunlight  is  present,  since  photo-synthesis,  or  the  assimilation  of  car- 
bon-dioxide, is  dependent  on  light.  The  amount  of  light  necessary  is 
extremely  various.  Thus,  many  Seaweeds  grow  in  water  so  deep,  as 
to  exclude  much  of  the  light,  and  some  Ferns  and  Mosses  live  in 
dimly  lighted  caves,  or  flourish  in  the  twilight  of  dense  forests  j  while 
Cacti  and  Palms  endure  the  full  blaze  of  an  unclouded  tropical  sun. 
We  shall  consider  later  some  of  the  ways  in  which  plants  adapt 
themselves  to  the  varying  amount  of  light. 

Temperature.  —  There  is  a  certain  range  of  temperature  within 
which  the  vital  functions  of  plants  are  active.  As  might  be  expected, 
this  range  is  different  for  different  plants.  Some  plants  flourish  at 
a  temperature  close  to  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and  may  be  frozen 
while  actively  growing,  without  injury.  Others  are  quickly  killed 
by  a  temperature  considerably  above  the  freezing  point,  while  they 
thrive  best  at  a  high  temperature  which  would  almost  instantly 
destroy  a  Seaweed  accustomed  to  the  cold  water  of  the  northern 
Ocean,  or  an  Alga  growing  in  an  icy  mountain  stream. 

It  is  among  the  lower  plants,  and  the  dried  resting  structures,  like 
seeds  and  spores  of  the  higher  ones,  that  the  greatest  powers  of 
resistance  to  extremes  of  temperature  are  found.  Even  in  their 
active  condition,  many  Bacteria  can  endure  an  extraordinary  range 
of  temperature,  but  it  is  the  resting  stages,  or  spores  of  these,  as  well 
as  the  seeds  and  spores  of  the  higher  plants,  which  are  most  resist- 
ant, especially  to  extremely  low  temperatures. 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  cells  makes  them  far  less  resistant 
to  both  high  and  low  temperatures.  Especially  sensitive  are  plants 
like  many  Seaweeds,  which  grow  in  cold  water  which  varies  but  little 
in  temperature  throughout  the  year.  These  plants  are  destitute  of 
the  protective  structures  which  have  been  developed  by  land  plants. 

Water  in  Plaiits.  —  All  manifestations  of  life  are  bound  up  with 
the  presence  of  water.     Without  it  the  protoplasm  cannot  act ;  and 

^  The  special  physiology  will  be  treated  more  fully  in  later  chapters. 
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although  not  necessarily  killed  by  the  withdrawal  of  water^  it  remains 
passive  until  the  proper  amount  of  water  is  supplied.  Water  pos- 
sesses both  a  mechanical  and  a  nutritive  function.  Unless  saturated 
¥nth  water,  so  that  it  assumes  a  semifluid  condition,  the  protoplasm 
cannot  act ;  moreover,  all  normal  plant-cells  must  be  in  a  turgid  con- 
dition in  order  to  be  active ;  and  finally,  water  is  the  vehicle  by  which 
most  of  the  food  elements  are  brought  into  the  cells.  Water  itself  is 
an  important  source  of  food,  as  it  is  decomposed  by  photo-synthesis 
and  supplies  the  hydrogen  for  the  primary  carbohydrates  manufac- 
tured in  the  green  cells. 

The  amount  of  water,  of  course,  varies  in  different  plants  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  It  is  highest  in  submersed 
aquatics  like  Alg8B,  Pondweeds,  etc.,  and  lowest  in  dry,  woody,  desert 
plants,  and  dried  seeds  and  spores,  which  are  especially  adapted  to 
resist  desiccation. 

Food  of  Green  Plants. — While  animals  can  ingest  solid  food,  this 
is  with  rare  exceptions  impossible  for  plants,  which  absorb  food  in  a 
gaseous  or  liquid  form.  The  main  sources  of  food  supply  for  green 
plants  are  the  CO^  of  the  atmosphere,  water,  and  dissolved  mineral 
constituents  from  the  earth.  The  elements  which  are  absolutely 
essential  are  comparatively  few,  the  most  important  being  Oxygen, 
Hydrogen,  Carbon,  and  Nitrogen,  which  constitute  the  principal 
part  of  the  protoplasm  and  cell-walls ;  while,  in  addition,  Sulphur, 
Phosphorus,  Potassium,  Calcium,  and  Iron  are  never  absent  from 
normal  green  plants. 

Other  elements  which  are  not  essential  are  regularly  met  with  in 
certain  plants.  Thus  Grasses  always  show  a  large  amount  of  Sili- 
con ;  Chlorine  and  Sodium  are  regularly  f oimd  in  salt-marsh  plants ; 
Iodine  occurs  in  the  large  brown  Seaweeds. 

Htttiition  of  Plants  without  Chlorophyll  —  Since  the  power  of 
assimilating  CO^  is  confined  to  green  plants,  such  forms  as  have 
no  chlorophyll  must  derive  their  carbon  from  organic  sources. 
Hence  Moulds,  Toadstools,  and  other  Fungi,  and  many  Flowering 
plants,  e,g,  Indian-pipe  (Monotropa),  Snow-plant  (Sarcodes),  Beech- 
drops  (Epiphegus),  etc.,  feed  either  as  parasites  upon  living  plants 
or  animals,  or  grow*  as  saprophytes  upon  dead  organic  matter,  or  in 
soils  filled  with  decaying  organic  substances,  like  leaf -mould.  A 
small  number  of  plants  are  still  more  like  animals  in  their  habits, 
actually  capturing  living  animals  —  Insects  or  Crustaceans  —  which 
furnish  them  with  nitrogenous  food.-  Among  the  most  familiar 
of  these  carnivorous  plants  are  the  Pitcher-plants,  Sundews,  and 
Venus's  Flytrap. 

Respiration.  —  All  organisms  must  respire;  i.e.  develop  energy 
1  through  the  decomposition  of  organic  matter.  This  is  in  much  the 
j^g^eater  number  of  cases  oxidation  of  carbonaceous  compounds  with 
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evolution  of  heat.  While  respiration  is  usually  more  active  in 
animals  than  in  plants^  it  differs  in  no  other  respect  in  the  two 
kingdoms^  and  sometimes  respiration  is  active  enough  in  plants 
to  show  a  very  marked  rise  in  temperature.  Thus  the  heat  in  a 
hot-bed  is  the  result  of  the  active  respiration  of  the  Bacteria  in  the 
manure,  and  germinating  seeds  respire  actively  enough  to  produce 
a  very  evident  rise  of  temperature.  So,  also,  large  inflorescences, 
especially  when  enclosed  as  they  are  in  many  AracesB  and  Palms, 
show  a  marked  evolution  of  heat  while  the  pollen  is  being  shed. 

The  popular  error  that  in  respiration  plants  inhale  CO2  and  exhale 
oxygen,  is  based  upon  a  misconception  of  what  respiration  really  is. 
Respiration  is  here  confounded  with  the  assimilation  of  COj  by 
green  plants,  or  photo-synthesis,  a  process  entirely  different  from 
real  respiration,  which  goes  on  in  green  plants,  as  well  as  in  others, 
quite  independently  of  light. 

Movements  in  Plants.  —  While  movements  are  usually  less  pro- 
nounced in  plants  than  in  animals,  still  no  plants  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  some  power  of  movement.  As  long  as  there  is  living 
protoplasm  in  the  cells,  this  must  retain  the  power  of  movement; 
and  movements  of  the  plant,  as  a  whole,  or  of  special  organs,  are 
familiar  phenomena  even  among  the  most  specialized  plants.  Loco- 
motion is  confined  to  the  simpler  forms  of  plant-life  which  are  not 
fixed.  These  low  organisms,  like  Vol  vox,  may  be  ciliated,  and  swim 
rapidly  in  the  water,  or  the  movement  may  be  a  slow,  creeping  one, 
such  as  many  Diatoms  and  Desmids  show,  or  a  few  filamentous 
plants  like  Oscillaria  and  Nostoc.  Free-swimming  reproductive 
cells  are  common  in  a  great  many  of  the  lower  plants,  and  this 
power  is  retained  by  the  spermatozoids  of  the  Ferns  and  Cycads. 
The  movements  of  the  growing  parts  of  the  higher  plants,  and  such 
periodic  movements  as  the  opening  or  closing  of  flowers,  sleep-move- 
ments of  leaves,  etc.,  illustrate  some  of  these  movements. 

Reproduction 

All  living  things  are  capable  of  reproduction  in  some  form,  and 
in  this  respect  differ  from  non-living  bodies.  Plants  and  animals 
agree  very  closely  in  their  reproduction,  and  we  find  much  the  same 
development  of  this  power  in  both  great  groups  of  organisms.  The 
simplest  form  of  reproduction  is  the  division  of  an  individual  into 
two  similar  ones  by  fission.  This  is  very  common  in  a  large  number 
of  the  lower  animals  and  plants.  Such  reproduction  is,  of  course, 
strictly  non-sexual,  and  we  cannot  speak  of  special  reproductive 
cells  as  distinguished  from  purely  vegetive  (or  somatic)  ones. 

Non-sexual  reproduction  occurs  in  various  forms  in  all  plants,, 
while  among  animals  it  is  rare  except  in  the  lower  types.    In  many 
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of  the  lower  plants  it  is  the  only  form  of  reproduction  known.  A  ' 
number  of  non-sexual  types  of  reproduction  are  known  in  plants, 
the  two  principal  being  either  by  spores,  —  usually  single  cells,  — 
which  become  detached  and  grow  into  new  individuals ;  or  by  bud- 
ding, or  the  formation  of  branches,  which,  on  becoming  detached, 
already  show  the  principal  organs  complete ;  indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  what  limits  the  individual  in  plants,  as  there  is  such  a  repeti- 
tion of  parts.  A  tree,  for  example,  may  be  compared  to  a  stock 
of  Coral,  with  its  multitude  of  similar  individuals,  rather  than 
to  a  highly  organized  individual  like  an  Insect  or  Vertebrate.  If  a 
branch  is  severed  from  the  tree,  it  may  under  proper  conditions 
develop  roots,  and  establish  itself  as  a  new  stock.  This  never  occurs 
among  the  higher  animals,  where  the  power  to  restore  lost  parts  is 
exceedingly  limited,  and  new  individuals  must  always  be  produced 
from  special  sexual  reproductive  cells. 

Seznal  Reprodaction.  —  Sexual  reproduction  consists  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  new  individual  by  the  fusion  of  two  cells,  generally  the 
product  of  different  individuals.  There  is  extraordinary  similarity 
in  the  character  of  the  sexual  cells  of  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as 
in  the  phenomena  connected .  with  their  development  and  union. 
This  is  the  more  striking  because  it  is  clear  that  sexuality  has  devel- 
oped quite  independently  in  widely  separate  groups,  and  there  are 
still  existing  a  number  of  classes  of  plants  which  show  all  stages  of 
the  process.  In  the  simplest  form  of  sexual  reproduction  the  cells 
are  quite  similar,  but  there  is  usually  a  well-marked  separation 
into  male  and  female  cells,  distinguished  by  differences  rn  size, 
and  in  many  instances  by  the  motility  of  the  male  element 
(sperm),  which  is  a  free-swimming,  ciliated  body,  while  the  much 
larger  female  cell  —  egg-cell  or  ovum — >is  usually  passive.  The 
sperm-cell  penetrates  the  egg,  and  its  nuclear  substance  mingles  with 
that  of  the  egg,  which  is  thus  stimulated  into  further  growth,  and 
produces,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  new  geneifation. 

Biology 

Animals  and  plants  agree  so  closely  in  their  cell-structure  and  the 
essential  life-functions  —  nutrition,  respiration,  and  reproduction  — 
that  these  points  may  be  made  the  subject  of  biological  study  irre- 
spective of  whether  the  organisms  concerned  are  plant  or  animal, 
all  coming  equally  within  the  domain  of  Biology.  However,  since 
the  peculiar  animal  or  vegetable  characters  become  manifest  very  low 
down  in  the  scale  of  development,  it  is  possible  to  relegate  most 
organisms  to  either  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  we  there- 
fore recognize  two  coordinate  branches  of  Biology,  —  Zo5logy  and 
Botany. 
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In  studying  plants  and  animals  we  may  consider  them  from  dif- 
ferent standpoints.  Thus  we  may  emphasize  the  study  of  structure; 
or  the  working  of  the  organism  —  its  functions  —  may  be  the  phase 
dwelt  upon;  or  its  position  in  the  scale  of  development — its  rela- 
tionship to  other  organisms  —  may  be  made  the  principal  subject  of 
study.  As  one  or  the  other  of  these  is  emphasized,  Biology  falls 
into  the  three  great  divisions  of  Morphology,  Physiology,  and 
Taxonomy. 

Morphology.  —  Morphology  is  that  branch  of  Biology  which  deals 
primarily  with  structure.  The  structure  of  the  cell,  the  combina- 
tions and  changes  of  cell-structures  to  form  tissues,  and  the 
combinations  of  tissues  into  organs  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
morphology,  which  may  be  divided  into  several  sections;  General 
Morphology,  Gross  Anatomy,  Organography,  are  terms  often  em- 
ployed to  express  such  general  study  of  the  structure  of  an  organ- 
ism as  can  be  made  without  much  optical  assistance.  Thus  the 
form  and  position  of  the  parts  of  the  higher  plants  —  leaf,  stem,  root, 
flowers,  etc.,  —  or  dissections  of  an  animal,  come  under  the  head  of 
General  Morphology.  Should  we  call  in  the  aid  of  the  compound 
microscope  to  see  the  character  of  the  tissues  composing  the  organs, 
we  then  enter  the  domain  of  Histology,  which  deals  with  the  origin 
and  structure  of  tissues.  Finally,  Cytology  is  the  department  of 
morphology  which  concerns  itself  with  the  structure  of  the  cell. 
Cytology  has  made  very  great  advances  of  late  years,  owing  to  the 
improvements  in  microscopical  lenses,  and  the  labors  of  biologists 
in  perfecting  methods  of  fixing  and  staining  the  various  constituents 
of  the  living  cell.  The  study  of  the  development  of  the  organism 
from  the  egg-cell,  or  Embryology,  may  also  be  considered  as  a  special 
department  of  morphology,  and  might  be  extended  to  include  the 
early  stages  in  the  development  of  the  young  organs  as  well. 

Physiology.  —  Physiology,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  concerned  purely 
with  function,  although,  of  course,  any  study  of  function  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  account  the  structure  of  the  organs  concerned.  The 
problems  of  nutrition,  movement,  respiration,  and  reproduction  are 
the  principal  subjects  of  physiological  study,  but  there  are  some 
others  which  may  properly  be  considered  physiological.  Thus  the 
various  ways  by  which  an  organism  becomes  fitted  to  its  special 
environment  are  physiological  problems,  which  are  now  treated  as  a 
special  department  of  physiology,  under  the  name  (Ecology. 

Taxonomy.  —  All  living  things  are  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  inti- 
mately related.  It  is  therefore  important  that  some  system  of  classi- 
fication should  be  adopted  which  will  indicate,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
the  degree  of  relationship.  The  earlier  systematists,  especially  Linu6, 
who  was  the  most  influential,  accepted  the  dogma  of  the  immutabil- 
ity of  species,  i.e.  that  all  species  were  created  in  their  present  form. 
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Hence  there  was  no  question  of  any  real  relationship  such  as  now  is 
universally  accepted  among  biologists.  These. early  efforts  to  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  classification,  while  necessarily  more  or  less 
artificial,  still  laid  the  foundation  for  the  modern  ^'  natural  "  system. 
The  aim  of  the  modern  systems  is  to  express  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  degree  of  relationship  existing  between  different  groups  of  organ- 
isms. Thus  the  two  great  divisions  —  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  —  are  divided  into  branches  or  sub-kingdoms,  these  into 
classes,  classes  into  orders,  etc.,  each  expressing  a  closer  degree  of 
kinship  than  the  one  above.  Thus  the  White  Elm  of  our  Eastern  States 
was  named  by  Linn^  Vlmus  Americana  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
Elms,  which  with  it  comprise  the  genus  Ulmus.  These  are  united 
with  the  Hackberries  and  a  small  number  of  other  trees  into  the 
family  Ulmacece.     The  following  table  will  illustrate :  — 

Sub-kingdom — Spermatophyta  (Seed-bearing  plants). 

Class  —  Angiospermae  (Plants  with  closed  ovary). 

Sub-class  —  Dicotyledones  (Seed-plants  with  two  seed-leaves). 

Order  —  XJrticales ;  Elms,  Nettles,  Figs,  etc. 

Family  —  IJlmacese ;  Elm  family. 

Genua  Ulmus  )  ^.^  g,^ 

Species  Americana  ) 

Oeographical  Distrilmtioii.  —  The  study  of  the  distribution  of  plants 
npon  the  earth  is  a  most  interesting  phase  of  botany,  and  may  be 
treated  as  a  special  department  under  the  name  of  Plant  Geography, 
or  Phyto-gec^^phy.  As  this  is  largely  a  question  of  adaptation  to 
environment,  it  is  really  a  part  of  (Ecology. 

Geological  DUtribation. — While  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  are 
often  imperfect,  and  the  geological  record  has  many  extensive  gaps 
in  it,  nevertheless  much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  plant-life  upon  the  globe  by  a  study  of  the  fossils  which 
have  been  discovered ;  and  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  much 
more  remains  to  be  accomplished.  These  discoveries  are  of  special 
^  importance  in  connection  with  Morphology  and  Taxonomy,  but  we 
may  consider  the  fossil  plants  apart,  as  the  subject  of  the  special 
branch  of  botany  known  as  Palaeophytology,  or  Fossil  Botany. 


CHAPTER  11 

THE  PLANT-BODY 

Some  of  the  simplest  organisms,  like  Amceba  (Fig.  2),  and  the 
Slime-moulds  or  Myxomycetes,  consist  of  naked,  highly  contractile 
protoplasm,  which  in  the  latter  contain  many  nuclei.     Usually  the 
protoplasm    is    segregated     into 
^-  definite  masses  or  cells,  each  with 

a  single  nucleus,  and  in  plants, 
surrounded  by  a  membrane  or  cell- 
wall  of  cellulose.    The  cell-wall  is 
not  an  essential  part  of  the  cell, 
and  can  be  reproduced  through  the 
activity  of  the  protoplasm.     Such 
a    large    multinucleate    mass    of 
protoplasm  as  the  plasmodinm  of 
Pio.  2.~Am«ba  protew,.  At.  organism    the  Slimfr^moulds  Cannot  properly 
coD^ning  ot  a  n&ked   protopiut;    be  considered  a  single  cell,  and 
n,  DDcleiu;  tp.  contractile  vwuole;    this   may   be   said   of   the   large 
/,  lood-vftcnole  coDtunine  a  uatom     „      n    .,  n  •  c  ■. 

(xxo),  "cells"    or   Coenocytes   of    such 

plants,  as  the  Siphoneie ;  e.g.  Botry- 
dium.  The  name  "  Enei^d  "  has  been  proposed  for  the  structural  unit 
of  organisms,  an  energid  being  defined  as  a  single  nucleus  with  the 
surrounding  cytoplasm  which  is  under  its  influence.  A  plasmodium 
of  a  Slime-mould,  or  the  multinucleate  cell  of  Cladophora,  would 
then  represent  an  aggregate  of  as  many  energids  as  there  are  nuclei. 

The  Plant-cell 

The  typical  vegetable  cell  consists  of  a  cellulose  membrane  enclos- 
ing the  cytoplasm  or  cell-plasm,  in  which  is  embedded  the  nucleus 
and  one  or  more  green  bodies,  the  chromatophores  or  chloioplasts. 
Many  of  the  lower  plants  consist  of  a  single  such  cell,  which  exhibits 
all  the  functions  characteristic  of  the  higher  plant-forms.  Such  a 
green  cell  represents  the  simplest  form  of  a  typical  plant,  aud  it 
performs  all  the  essential  functions  found  in  the  highest  plants. 
It  absorbs  through  the  permeable  cell-wall  water  containing  in  solu- 
tion vjirious  inorganic  salts;  and  from  the  air,  or  dissolved  in  water, 
oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide.    Through  the  energy  derived  from  light. 
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and  by  oxidation,  the  food  elements  are  decomposed  and  recombined 
into  the  organic  compounds  needed  to  build  up  the  cell.  These 
unicellular  plants  are  very  often  actively  motile,  a  condition  which 
in  the  higher  plant-forms  is  usually  restricted  to  special  cells.  These 
active  movements  are  due  to  cilia — delicate  vibratile  protoplasmic 
threads  which  propel  the  cell  through  the  water.  This  free-swim- 
ming condition  is  probably  more  primitive  than  that  in  which  the 
cells  are  stationary,  and  such  motile  plants  show  evident  rela- 
tion to  similar  unicellular  animals.  The  occurrence  of  such 
ciliated  cells  in  many  of  the  lower  plants,  and  the  frequent  reversion 
to  the  free-swimming  condition  in  the  reproductive  cells  of  the 
higher  ones,  indicate  that  the  earliest  plant-forms  were  probably 
actively  motile,  and  much  like  the  simpler  existing  yolvocacea^. 

Reproduction 

The  simplest  form  of  reproduction  in  these  unicellular  plants  is 
by  mere  fission,  or  the  division  of  the  cell  into  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  becomes  at  once  a  complete  organism  like  the  original  one. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  the  whole  cell  dividing,  it  is  simply  the  cell- 
contents,  which  divide  into  two  or  more  parts,  each  with  its  own 
nucleus  and  chromatophore.  These  new  cells  escape  from  the  old 
one,  most  of^n  as  ciliated  bodies,  which  may  at  once  come  to  rest 
and  form  a  new  individual,  or  two  of  them  may  fuse  into  a  single 
cell.  This  is  the  simplest  type  of  sexual  reproduction,  and  is  absent 
in  a  good  many  of  the  lower  plant-forms,  like  the  Bacteria  and  Blue- 
green  Algse,  in  which  reproduction  is  always  strictly  non-sexual. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  single  green  cell  can  feed,  respire,  grow, 
move,  and  reproduce ;  in  short,  can  perform  all  the  vital  functions 
which  are  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  most  highly  differen- 
tiated plant  or  animal. 

Unicellular  Plants 

While  the  typical  unicellular  plants  possess  a  definite  nucleus  and 
chromatophore,  there  are  still  simpler  forms,  like  the  Bacteria  and 
Blue-green  AlgsB,  in  which  a  definite  nucleus  cannot  certainly  be 
demonstrated,  and  in  which  either  no  chromatophore  is  present, 
or  it  is  imperfectly  differentiated.  Of  course  where  no  chlorophyll 
is  present,  the  organism  is  dependent  to  some  extent  upon  organic 
food. 

More  advanced  than  these,  and  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  the 
starting  point  for  the  development  of  the  higher  plant-forms,  are 
the  free-swimming  organisms  related  apparently  to  the  flagellate 
Infusorians,  from  which  th,ey  differ  in  the  presence  of  a  chtomato- 


phore.     These  green  Flagellata  are  not  necessarily  naked  cells,  but 
ma;  show  the  (dtaracteristic  cellulose  membraae,  which  is  perforated 
to  permit  of  the  protrusion  of  the  cilia. 
A  B  In  all  but  the  lowest  forms  of  plants, 

the  power  of  locomotion  is  lost,  except 
in  the  reproductive  cells,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  a  continuous  cellulose  membrane 
prevents  any  protrusion  of  the  protoplasm 
outside  the  cell,  and  the  vegetative  cells 
are  normally  stationary.  Such  cells  pre- 
sent a  strong  contrast  to  the  animal-hke 
green  Flagellata  and  motile  Bacteria. 

Most  unicellular  plants  are  either  oval 
or  globular  —  the  natural  form  a  free  cell 
assumes  where  pressure  is  alike  in  all 
directions.  There  are,  however,  many 
exceptions  to  this,  and  the  single  cell  may 
show  much  variety  in  form  and  size. 
■  "s  so  minute  as  to  be 


Flo.  3.  —  Types  of  nnicnllnlar 
plantt;  A,B,Chloroooccum 
tpf  {-K  about  1000)  ;  B.  two 
iDdlTidoalB  reBulLlDg  from 
division ;  er,  chnimacopbore, 
encloglng  tbe  pycenoid,  p; 
n,  nucleus;    C,  a  Desmld, 

n"^,'2.''T"*  '^  ^>'     Sometimes  the  celHi 
D,  S.celled  colony  of  Pedi-     ,        ,        .  .,  ,         .^,    ^,  ... 

Mtram  (xOOO).  barely  visible  witn  the  very  nigh  powers 

of  the  microscope ;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  cells,  or  more  properly  ccenocytes  of  tbe  peculiar  group, 
the  Siphonese,  may  be  ten  centimetres  or  more  in  length.  Of  the 
strictly  unicellular 
forms,  probably  the 
Desmids  (Fig.  3,  C) 
offer  the  greatest 
known  variety  of 
form.  In  the  Sipho- 
nese,  like  Caulerpa 
(Fig.  4),  the  extraor- 
dinary differentia- 
tion of  the  coenocyte 
is  perhaps  better 
comparable  with  that 
of  a  multicellular 
plant-body  in  which 
the  division  walls 
are  suppressed,  as  the 
multinucleate  proto- 
plasm is  made  up  '^'*-  i--^CavIerpa  plumartt,  a  non-celtular  plant  or 
of     manv     enertrids  Menocyta,  showing  differentiation  inio  stem,  root,  and 

m,  ^  ■  I'"':  i, (trowing  point;  natural  size. 

ihese  ccenocytes,  or 

similar  multinucleate   complexes,  are  commoner  in  animals  than 
in  plants. 
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Colonies.  —  Sometimes,  among  the  lower  plants,  unicellular  indi- 
viduals are  associated  in  colonies  of  very  definite  form,  in  which 
the  originally  independent  members  may  become  intimately  grown 
together  so  as  to  simulate  a  tissue  formed  from  the  repeated  fission 
of  an  original  cell  (Fig.  3,  D). 

The  result  of  fission  in  a  unicellular  organism  is  the  production 
of  two  complete  individuals.  If,  however,  instead  of  separating 
as  soon  as  the  division  is  completed,  the  cells  remain  together,  and 
fission  is  repeated  in  these  cells  in  the  same  plane  as  before,  the 
result  is  a  chain  of  united  cells,  which  increase  in  length  as  the  cells 
undergo  repeated  division.  This  is  really  what  happens  in  the  next 
type  of  plant-body  —  the  simple  filament  or  cell-row,  a  type  that  is 
very  common  among  the  lower  water-plants,  or  Algae,  such  as  Spi- 
rogyra  or  Conferva.  In  these  the  plant-body  is  a  row  of  perfectly 
similar  cells  which  arise  from  the  repeated  transverse  division  of 
a  single  cell,  and  its  descendants.  Every  cell  being  similar,  it  might 
be  almost  as  well  to  speak  of  such  a  filamentous  Alga  as  a  colony 
of  unicellular  individuals.  The  life-history  of  such  a  form  as  Con- 
ferva, for  example,  shows  that  the  plant  passes  successively  through 
a  free-swimming  stage,  followed  by  a  unicellular  stationary  condi- 
tion, which  by  repeated  transverse  fission  develops  into  the  cell- 
row  of  the  adult  plant.  Other  forms,  e.g.  Spirogyra,  never  have  a 
free-swimming  condition. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of  the  filamentous  Green  Algse  to 
remain  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  unicellular  condition,  in  which 
they  divide  rapidly,  the  cells  separating  aft^r  division  and  closely 
resembling  the  permanent  condition  of  true  unicellular  Algse  with 
which  they  are  easily  confused.  These  stationary  cells  may  either 
grow  directly  into  a  filament,  or  they  may  first  assume  again  the 
free-swimming  condition  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  filament. 

Indeed,  the  life-history  of  many  of  the  filamentous  Algae  repeats 
what  was  probably  the  process  of  evolution  of  these  forms  from  the 
fi-ee-swimming  unicellular  organisms  from  which  we  may  fairly 
suppose  they  originally  came. 


Filamentous  Plants 

While  the  simplest  type  of  filament  is  that  in  which  all  the  cells 
are  alike  and  there  is  no  distinction  of  base  and  apex,  there  are 
other  forms,  e.g.  (Edogonium  (Fig.  5),  in  which  the  filaments  are 
attached  by  a  more  or  less  modified  rootlike  cell,  whose  base  corre- 
sponds to  the  forward  end  of  the  zoospore  from  which  it  grew. 
There  is  here  a  beginning  of  the  specialization  found  in  higher 
plants.  Of  the  two  cells  formed  by  the  first  division  of  the  germi- 
nating spore,  the  lower  is  at  once  set  apart  as  a  mere  organ  of  attach- 


/' 


ment,  and  has  relatively  little  chlorophyll;  the  upper  one  aJone 
f^  divides     further,     and 

A  V  fumiBhes     the   .whole 

f^  of  the  active  cells  of 

the  plant. 

Branching  filaments 
are  still  more  common 
and  occur  in  a  great 
many  Algss  and  Fungi, 
or  even  in  the  earlier 
st^es  (Frotonema)  of 
Mosses.  The  branches 
may  be  all  alike,  or 
there  may  be  a  main  ax- 
is with  lateral  branches 
of  different  form ;  the 
latter  are  often  —  ^.g. 
^''  Draparnaldia,      Batia- 

Fio.  a.-A,  siropia  tiiftmsnt  of  (BdogoTuum  up.  choapemum,  —  numer- 
(X  300);  r,  the  hotdtast;  A,  brHDcbing  fliaioent of  ous  and  crowded,  and 
Callmamnionjloeconim;  »p.  tatruponngia.  contain  relatively  lai^r 

chloroplasta  than  the  cells  of  the  principal  axis,  to  which  they 

bear   much   the   same   relation   that   the   leaves   of   an   ordinary 

shoot  do  to  the  stem.     These  much  ramified  lateral  branches  are 

undoubtedly  specially  adapted  to  increase  the  area  of  green  cells 

exposed  to  light  — 

Apical  Growth.  —  In  most  of  the  branching 

filaments  —  leas  often  in  unbranched  ones  — 

a  further  specialization  is  evident ;  i.e.  growth 

from  a  definite  apical  cell  (Fig.  6).     In  such 

forms,  except  in  the  case  of  the  formation  of 

a  lateral  branch,  the  ordinary  cells  do  not 

undergo  fission  after  they  are  cut  off  from 

the  apical  cell,  which  alone  contributes  to  the 

growth  in  length  of  the  axis.  -.      =      ^       , 

mv     ■,  i.-        i  .1.      ei  ..  J    ^^-    6. -Growing    point 

Tlhe  transition  from  the  filament  composed  otPolysiphoniaWoodH, 
of  a  single  row  of  cells  (Monosiphonous)  to  Bhowinit  the  apical  cell, 
the  more  complicated  forms,  where  the  axis  ^{xsoo). 
is  composed  of  more  than  one  cell-row,  is  very  gradual.  In  the  lat- 
ter type,  the  segments  of  the  apical  cell,  instead  of  remaining  undi- 
vided, divide  longitudinally,  so  that  each  joint  is  composed  of  a 
group  of  cells  instead  of  a  single  one  (Fig.  6).  The  further  divi- 
sions of  the  segments  derived  from  the  apical  cell  may  result  in 
massive  branching  structures,  such  as  characterize  many  of  the 
larger  Bed  and  Brown  Seaweeds.     In  these  massive  forms  it  is  the 
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outer  cells  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  chloroplasts  are  placed, 
and  it  is  clear  that  a  provision  for  the  most  favorable  exposure  of 
the  green  cells  to  light  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  for  many  of 
these  modifications  of  the  plant-body. 


The  Thalltts 

The  increase  of  the  area  of  green  tissue  is  attained  in  another  way 
in  many  of  the  lower  plants,  where  the  plant-body  has  the  form  of 
a  flat  plate  or  Thallus. 
A  simple  example  of 
this  is  the  common 
Sea-lettuce  (Ulva),  and 
larger  examples  are 
many  of  the  Kelps,  or 
Brown  Algae  (Fig.  7). 
This  type  of  plant-body 
is  the  result  of  cell- 
division  in  two  planes, 
so  as  to  form  a  single 
layer  of  cells,  which  in 
most  cases  later  be- 
comes thicker  by  divi- 
sions in  a  third  plane 
also.  A  thallus  of  much 
the  same  structure  is 
found  in  the  lower 
Mosses  or  Liverworts, 
and  in  the  sexual  plants 
(Gametophyte)  of  many 
Ferns  (Fig.  7,  C). 

A  somewhat  different 

z^     . •_    j.1.  - !•        ^o.  7.  —  At  Thallus  of  Ulva  lactuca,  slightly  reduced ; 

Bt  young  plant  of  Laminaria  Farlowiif  showing 


the  stem  and  holdfast  or  "  root/'  r,  slightly  re- 
duced ;  C,  prothallium  of  a  Fern  {StrtUhiopterU 
Oermanica) ;  r,  root-hairs  (X  8). 


is  seen  in  the  peculiar 
plants  known  as  Fungi, 
which  differ  from  the 
Algae  in  not  possessing 
chlorophyll.  In  these  the  plant-body  is  made  up  of  filaments  (Hy- 
phse)  which  may  form  a  loose,  fluffy  mass  as  in  the  common  Moulds, 
or  may  be  closely  interwoven  into  a  thallus  of  definite  form  as  in 
many  Lichens.  Most  of  them  produce  characteristic  fruiting  struc- 
tures (Sporophores)  which  are  composed  of  densely  interwoven  and 
frequently  coherent  hyphae,  so  that  in  section  they  often  present  the 
appearance  of  a  true  tissue  like  those  of  the  higher  plants  (Fig.  8), 
although  these  masses  of  tissue  are  the  result  of  the  coalescence  of 


originally  independent  hyphee,  and  not  the  result  of  repeated  cell- 
division  of  a  single  primordium. 


Root  and  Shoot 

As  the  plant-body  becomes  more  complex,  the  division  of  labor, 
resultiog  in  the  development  of  special  oi^ans,  is  more  and  mora 
evident.  The  single  cell,  representing  a  root  in  the  filamentous 
Algffi,  may  be  replaced  in  the  larger  Seaweeds,  which  ara  often 


Fio.  8.  — Fruitiai;  body  of  a  Fuo- 
gua  (Aacobolnj),  shoniog  a 
spurious  IIbsug  composed  of  orig- 
inally Isolated  elementa. 

plants  of  great  size,  by 
powerful  hold-fasts  that  an- 
chor them  fiimly  to  the 
rocks.  These  roots  are  sim- 
ply organs  of  attachment,  as 
the  absorption  of  dissolved 
food  materials  is  performed 
by  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plant.  In  these  large  Sea- 
weeds the  upper  portion,  the 


rio.  9.  —  A,  yonng  plant  of  Ntrcocyili)  Liit- 
keana,  oat  of  tbe  Kelps  with  ilie  plant- 
body  differentiated  into  root,  stem,  and 
leaves:  much  reduced.  B,  a  Liverwort, 
Blatia  piiiiila,  the  lliallus  showing  mdl- 
mentary  leave*,  I  (x  3). 

'  shoot,"  shows  a  more  or  less  clear 
division  into  the  stem,  or  axis,  and  leaves,  flat  plates  which  comprise 
most  of  the  chlorophyll-bearing  tissue.  While  the  leaves  of  the 
common  Gulfweed,  for  instance,  are  in  structure  and  origin  very 
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different  from  those  of  the  Ferns  or  Flowering  Plants,  they  have 
undoubtedly  arisen  in  response  to  the  same  needs,  and  perform  the 
same  function.  They  are,  in  short,  analogous,  but  not  homologous, 
organs. 

A  similar  transition  from  the  thallose  to  the  leafy  shoot  is  found 
among  the  Mosses,  where  there  are  many  interesting  forms  interme- 
diate between  a  flat  thallus  and  a  true  leafy  shoot  (Fig.  9,  B). 

Vascular  Plants 

It  is  among  the  so-called  Vascular  Plants,  i.e.  Ferns  and 
Flowering  Plants,  that  the  most  perfect 
development  of  the  plant-body  is  found. 
The  gametophyte  or  plant  which  bears 
the  sexual  reproductive  cells  is  always 
a  very  simple  thallus  in  these  plants ; 
but  from  the  egg  there  is  developed  a 
very  complicated  plant,  (Sporophyte), 
which  produces  non-sexual  spores  only. 
It  is  the  sporophyte  only,  in  these 
plants,  which  exhibits  the  great  variety 
of  structure  that  is  associated  with 
the  vascular  plants,  which  are  now  the 
predominant  plant-types. 

In  the  typical  vascular  plant  (Fig. 
10),  the  sporophyte  is  clearly  differ- 
entiated into  a  root,  which  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  attachment  and 
absorption,  and  the  shoot,  which  con- 
sists of  the  stem  and  the  leaves.  The 
root  is  at  first  a  direct  continuation 
of  the  shoot,  but  it  may  be  replaced  by 
secondary  roots,  and,  like  the  shoot, 
it  is  capable  of  branching. 

The  Shoot.  —  In  all  but  aquatic  plants 
the  shoot  develops  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  ^'mechanical  tissues,"  which 
give  it  the  requisite  rigidity  to  main- 
tain its  upright  position  in  the  air. 
These  mechanical  tissues  in  the  leaves 
also  give  the  necessary  support  to  the 
spread-out  masses  of  delicate  green 
cells.  From  the  mayi  shoot  may  be 
developed  secondary  shoots,  resulting  in  an  extensive  branch  system. 

Besides  the  leaves  and  branches,  there  are  developed  from  the 


Fio.  10. — Seedling  of  a  Morning- 
glory,  a  vascular  plant  with 
highly  developed  stem,  root,  and 
leaves ;  slightly  reduced. 


ahoot  superficial  outgrowths — hairs,  scales,  etc.  —  and  the  importaat 
reproductive  structures,  the  sporangia. 

The  Growing-point — In  unicellular  plants,  and  in  such  simple 
filamentous  forms  as  Spirogyra  and  Oscillatoria,  all  the  cells  are 
equally  capable  of  fissiou ;  but  in  most  plants  there  is  a  definite 
region,  the  growing-point,  to  which  the  formation  of  new  cells  is 
mainly  restricted.  The  growing-point  is  usually  terminal,  but  may 
occasionally  —  e.g.  many  Kelps  —  be  intercalary.  The  tissues  at 
the  growing-point  may  owe  their  origin  to  the  divisions  of  a  single 
apical  cell   (Fig.  6),  or  there  may  be  a  mass  of  initial  cells  of 


Branching 

The  plant-body  usually  branches,  and  this  is  often  repeated  until 
very  extensive  branch  systems  arise,  like  t^ose  of  trees  or  the  tufted, 
closely  branched 
bodies  of  many 
Seaweeds.  There 
are  two  principal 
types  of  branch- 
ing, the  Dichot- 
omous  and  the 
Monopodial. 

Dicliotomy — 
Dichotomy  is  the 
formation  of  two 
branches  by  the 
equal  forking  of 
an  original  one. 
The  growing- 
point  is  divided 
vertically  into 
equal  parts,  each 
of  which  be- 
comes the  grow- 
ing-point of  one  of 
the  new  branches 
(Fig.  11,  B).    The 

Fin.  11. —  A,  inflorescence  of  Linum  Virginiarvum,  showing  j  /« 

monopodial  branohinR.    B.tiicholomously  branched  Ihaliua    weed  (PUCUS)  and 

of  Biccia  glauca,  onlargwl ;  up.  Bporopwiia.     C,  leaf  of    many  Liverworts 

the  WalkiiiK    Fern,   Ca<iii>tomru>    rhizophytlu,.  ahowlnff    are     COIOmon    ex- 

ndvBDtitloua  bdd  at  the  leaf  apei.    (C,  after  Gray.)  ^^^    common    ex 

am  pies    of    true 

dichotomy.     If  one  of  the  branches  grows  less  rapidly  than  the 

other,  as  in  the  early  leaves  of  many  Ferns,  the  real  nature  of  the 


^'"' 
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bnmcliii^  is  concealed.  On  the  other  hand,  two  lateral  branches 
may  develop  close  to  the  growing-point,  as  in  Cerastium  and  other 
CaryophyllaceEB,  and  a  false  dichotomy  results. 

Hsnopodlal  Branching.  —  Monopodial  branching  consists  in  the  for- 
mation of  secondary  lateral  branches,  while  the  original  growing- 
point  remains  imdivided.  This  is  by  far  the  commonest  type  of 
branching,  especially  among  the  higher  plants  (Fig.  11,  A). 

Adventitious  Branching.  —  Branches  are  not  infrequently  formed 
on  the  older  part  of  a  plant,  which  are  quite  independent  of  the 
growing-point.  Such  shoots,  or  "  suckers,"  as  arise  from  the  toots 
of  the  Ailanthus,  or  Locust,  or  the  leafy  shoots  developed  from  the 
leaves  of  Bryophyllum  and  the  tip  of  the  leaf  in  the  Walking  Fern 
(Fig.  11,  C),  are  entirely  secondary  in  their  origin.  Such  branches 
are  known  as  "  Adventitious  "  shoots,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
normal  branches.  Such  adventitious  shoots  must  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished from  the  apparently  secondary  shoots  which  arise  from 
the  older  parts  of  plants  where  they  have  remained  dormant. 
Thus,  in  some  species  of  Horset^ls  (Equisetum),  lateral  buds  are 
r^ularly  formed  near  the  growing-point,  but  ordinarily  remain  unde- 
veloped. Under  certmn  conditions,  however,  they  may  he  made  to 
develop. 

Origin  of  Branches — Branches  usually  develop  as  outgrowths  of 
the  superficial  tissues ;  and  such  branches  are  said  to  be  exogenous. 
More  rarely  the  fundament  of  the  branch  is  formed  within  the 
body  and  breaks  through  the  overlying  tissue.  Such  endogenous 
branching  is  the  rule  in  the  formation  of  roots  in  vascular  plants, 
but  is  rare  in  other  cases.  In  some  Liverworts  the  adventitious 
branches  are  of  endogenous  origin. 

Synunetxy 
Plants  generally  exhibit  marked  symmetry,  both  sls  regards  the 
arrangement  of  the  g 

tissues  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  organs 
with  reference  to 
each  other.  This 
symmetry  may  be  i 
either  Radial  or 
Bilateral.  Radially 
symmetrical  parts 
are  those  which 
may  be  equally 
divided     by    more  „.„.„..„ 

ttian    two    vertical       uhnateia  (x 


planes  passing  through  the  centre  (or  axis).  The  simplest  t3fpe 
is  seen  in  a  globular  organism,  like  Volvox.  A  cylindrical  st«ni, 
like  the  trunk  of  a  Pine,  is  also  radially  symmetrical;  and  the 
eo-called  "regular"  flowers  of  a  Buttercup  or  Kose  show  a  radial 
arrangement  of  the  floral  organs.  Badial  symmetiy  is  also  appar- 
ent in  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  on  the  shoots  of  many  plants; 
e.g.  most  Mosses,  shoots  of  Oak,  etc. 

Parts  are  bilaterally  symmetrical  when  they  can  be  divided  into 
similar  halves  in  one  or  two  planes  only.  A  few  unicellular  plants, 
like  most  Desmids  (Fig.  3,  C)  aud  Diatoms  (Fig.  13,  A),  are  bilater- 
ally symmetrical;  and  among  the  higher  plants  shoots  with  two- 
lanked  leaves,  leaves  themselves,  and  the  so-called  "irregular" 
or  "  zygomorphic "  flowers,  —  e.g.  Orchids,  Snapdr^on,  etc.  —  are 


familiar  examples.  Bilateral  stnictiires  may  be  either  Iso-bilateral 
or  Dorsiventral.  In  the  former  case,  e.g.  Desmids,  vertical  leaves 
■of  Iris  or  Manzanita,  phyllodia  of  Acacia,  etc.,  the  organ  may  be 
divided  into  equal  parts  by  either  a  horizontal  or  a  vertical  plane. 
Dorsiventral  structures  can  be  equally  divided  by  a  vertical  plane 
only,  e.g.  ordinary  horizontal  leaves ;  the  thallua  of  most  Liverworts, 
etc. 

Organs  of  Vascular  Plants 

With  few  exceptions  the  body  (Sporophyte)  of  a  vascular  plant 
always  shows  a  clear  separation  into  root  and  shoot;  and  the  latter 
normally  consists  of  the  stem  and  leaves.  There  are  also,  verj'  often, 
developed  from  the  surface  various  kinds  of  Trichomes,  —  hairs  and 
scales;  finally,  the  sporangia  (pollen-sacB,  ovules)  or  reproductive 
structures,  are  developed,  usually  as  appendages  of  modified  leaves. 
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The  Stem  (Caulome) 

The  stem  is  the  axis  of  the  shoot  which  serves  primarily  to  sup- 
port the  leaves  and  raise  them  to  the  light     It  is  also  the  medium 
of  communication  between  the  subterranean  absorbent  organs,  the 
roots,  and  the  aerial  assimilating  organs,  the  leaves.    We  find,  there- 
fore, that  in  the  stem,  the  highly  specialized  conductive  tissues  form- 
ing the  vascular  bundles,  ate  best  developed,  aad  besides  this,  the 
mechanical      tis- 
sues,   like    wood 
and  fibrous  tissue, 
are  present. 


—  While  the 
stem  is  primarily 
a  structure  for 
support  and  con- 
duction of  food, 
it  may  become 
much  changed- 
and  thus  serve 
other  purposes. 
It  may  be  buried 
in  the  earth,  and 
replace  to  some 
extent  the  roots, 
which  are  absent 
(Psilotum,  Coral- 
lorhiza);  but 
more  commonly  j 
the  subterranean 
stems  mainly 
serve  as  reser- 
voirs of  food, 
where  starch  and  other  reserve  stuffs  accumulate  for  future  use. 
Such  underground  stems  are  especially  common  in  plants  of  cold 
or  dry  regions  where  the  growing  season  is  a  short  one.  Many 
of  the  early  flowers  of  our  northeastern  States,  like  the  Spring- 
beauty  (Claytonia),  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),  Spring-cress  (Carda. 
mine  and  Dentaria),  Trillium,  etc.,  develop  thickened  underground 
stems  (Tubers,  Ehizomes)  (Fig.  14),  in  which  are  stored  up,  during  the 
short  period  of  growth,  the  necessary  nourishment  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  flowering  shoot  in  the  spring.  Resembling  the  tubers, 
but  of  more  regular  forms,  are  the  Bulbs  and  Corms,  which  are  espe- 
cially common  in  the  Lily  family.     The  wild  Tiger-lilies  and  Dog- 


7ia.  14.  —  A,  I,  bulb  of  XarcUla*  jonquiUa  ;  II,  loDgitudinal 
section  of  I,  showing  the  abort  slem,  U,  tuid  the  thick  «cale- 
lesTea ;  two  joung  bulbs  are  forming  as  bads  vltbln  tbe 
old  one.     B,  rhizome  oF  SaHgatnaria  Canadtniii;  two  . 
urlal  shootfl  with  scalo-lesves,  ic,  at  the  base  ;  r,  roots. 
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tooth  Violet  (Erythronium)  are  familiar  examples  of  common  wild 
flowers  with  bulbous  stems^  and  in  the  dry  regions  of  our  Pacific 
coast,  as  is  true  in  other  similar  regions,  the  number  of  bulbous  plants 
is  very  great.  The  beautiful  Mariposa  Lilies  (Calochortus),  Brodiaea, 
Fritillaria,  among  others,  may  be  mentioned.  In  our  gardens,  too, 
many  plants  with  corms  and  bulbs,  like  the  Crocus,  Gladiolus,  Tulip, 
Hyacinth,  Narcissus,  etc.,  are  familiar  examples. 

Another  modification  of  the  stem,  in  plants  of  dry  regions,  is  illus- 
trated by  the  Cacti  and  other  soK^alled  Xerophy  tes.  In  these,  protec- 
tion against  drought  is  effected  by  a  reduction  of  leaf-surface,  which 

^,ii(nT|,p.  ^         in     extreme 


cases 
results  in  a  complete 
suppression  of  the 
leaves.  In  such 
plants  the  stem 
develops  a  large 
amount  of  green  tis- 
sue which  is  protect- 
ed by  a  very  thick 
epidermis,  or  masses 
of  hairs.  Parts  of 
the  stem  may  be- 
come flattened  and 
resemble  a  leaf  also 
in  form.  Thus  the 
Fio.  15.  —  At  leaflike  shoot  of  a  Cactus  (Cereus).  B^  leaf-  flattened  joints  of 
like  shoots  (phylloclades)  of  Myrsiphyllum.  ^    Prickly    Pear    or 

the  apparent  leaves  of  the  gardener's  "  Smilax,"  and  the  threadlike 
"leaves"  of  Asparagus,  are  really  all  modified  stems  (Fig.  15). 

Stems  may  be  modified,  for  the  purpose  of  climbing,  in  two  ways. 
Either  the  whole  stem  may  twine  as  it  does  in  a  Morning-glory  or 
Hop,  or  branches  may  be  changed  into  tendrils,  like  those  of  the 
Grape  or  Virginia  Creeper. 

Creeping  stems,  like  the  runners  of  the  Strawberry,  or  the  under- 
ground "  Stolons  "  of  Mint  and  many  Grasses,  are  stems  modified  for 
purposes  of  propagation. 

Thorns  developed  for  protection  against  attacks  of  animals  are 
often  modifications  of  stems.  The  great  branched  thorns  of  the 
Honey-locust  show  their  cauline  nature  very  clearly,  often,  when 
young,  having  leaves  growing  from  them  like  those  from  normal 
shoots. 

The  Leaf 

The  normal  leaves  of  vascular  plants,  while  exhibiting  a  great 
diversity  of  form,  agree  in  the  main  in  their  essential  structure.    The 
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primaiy  function  of  the  le&f  is  the  very  important  one  of  asBimilat- 
ing  carbon-dioxide,  and  to  facilitate 
this,  the  green  celltt  are  spread  out 
in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  the  most 
favorable  exposure  of  the  cells  to  the 
action  of  tight.  The  typical  leaf 
(Fig.  16)  has  a  broadly  expanded 
thin  lamina,  oi  Blade,  exposing  a 
maximum  surface  of  green  tissue  to 
the  light  The  vascular  bundles 
form  a  skeleton  which  gives  the 
necessary  support  to  the  leaf,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  serve  as  chan- 
nels for  the  conduction  of  water  and 
food.  Covering  the  delicate  green 
tissae,  and  protecting  it  against  loss 
of  w%Jer,  is  the  epidermis,  which  is, 
however,  perforated  by  the  stomata, 
pores  which  permit  communication 
between  the  air-spaces  within  the 
plant  and  the  outside  atmosphere. 

The  leaf  is  usually  connected  to 
the  stem  by  a  stalk  or  Petiole,  which  ^^ 

is  more  or  less  modified,  at  the  place  Fio.  i6.— Typical  (oUage  leaf  ol 
of  junction,  into  the  "Leaf-base,"  Pelargonium  >p.;  I.  l»min»; 
...,,,  C4.       J        ,        :i        p,  petiole:  b.leal-bBBe ;  «t,  stipules. 

from  which  there  are  often  developed 

leaflike  appendages,  or  Stipules  (Fig,  16).     In  case  no  petiole  is 
developed,  the  leaf  is  "  Sessile,"  and  occasionally  two  opposite  sessile 
leaves  are  coherent,  as  in  the  "  Perfoliate  "  connate  leaves  of  some 
A  B  C 


Honeysuckles.     The  blade  of  the  leaf  shows  great  variety  of  outline. 
Some  of  the  commoner  types  are  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  17). 
Hodificationi  of  the  Leaf. — Leaves  also  show  many  adaptive  modi- 
gcations.     They  may  lose  much  of  the  green  tissue  and  become 
scales,  such  aa  enwrap  the   winter  buds  of 
many   trees    and    ahruba.       These    protective 
scales  are  sometimes  very  large  and  conspic- 
uous, as   in  the  Hickory  and    Horsechestnut 
I  (Fig.  18).     Somewhat  similar  are  the  scale- 

leaves  of  such  bulbs  as  the  Tulip  and  Onion. 
Here  the  function  of  these  leaves  is  twofold 
—  protective  and  nutritive,  as  there  is  stored 
up  in  them  a  large  amount  of  reserve  food. 
Scale-leaves  are  usually  derived  from  the  leaf- 
base,  the  petiole  and  lamina  being  suppressed. 
This  often  shows  in  the  transitional  forma 
which  may  be  seen  in  an  unfoldiug  bud,  where 
there  are  sometimes  all  intermediate  forma 
between  the  scales  and  the  perfect  folii^e 
J  leaves.     Scale-leaves  of  a  somewhat  different 

nature  are  the  rudimentary  leaves  of  many 
:  desert  plants,  and  those  of  colorless  parasites 

and  saprophytes,  like  Dodder  or  Indian-pipe, 
where  they  are  quite  useless  as  organs  of 
assimilation. 

Bracts.  —  A  flower,  or  a  group  of  flowers 

(inflorescence),  is  often  protected  by  more  or 

less  modified  leaves  known  as  Bracts.    Besides 

''c'hlBt7ut''^th'^DW^    *^^'''  P"'tective  function,  it  is  not  uncommon 

boda    protected    by    ^ov  bracts  to  bocome  highly  colored,  aud  to 

thick  scaie-iMves ;  k,    take  the   place   of   the    bright-colored   floral 

TuLt-^r^'^    '""''    ^®*^^    ^*""   *'**'    attraction    of    insects.       The 

'  '  Flowering   Dogwood,    Calla   Lily,   and  many 

Euphorbias  offer  examples  of  these  showy  bracts  (Fig.  19,  C). 

Leof-tendrUs. — The  tendrils  of  many  climbers,  instead  of  being 
stem  structures,  may  be  modifications  of  leaves.  These  leaf-tendrils 
are  especially  common  in  the  Pea  family,  but  are  frequently  met 
with  elsewhere.  The  tendril  may  be  derived  from  the  let^-base 
(Smilax),  the  petiole  (Clematis),  or  the  blade  (Sweet  Pea)  (Fig., 
19,  B). 

Leaf-spines, — The  spines  of  Thistles,  Barberry,  and  many  other 
prickly  plants  are  modifications  of  foliar  structures  (Fig.  19,  D). 

Insect  Traps.  —  Among  the  most  remarkable  of  all  plant  structures 
are  the  extraordinarily  modified  leaf  structures  developed  by  the 
Pitcher-plants,  Sundews,  Bladder-weed  (Utricularia),  and  others  for 
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the  capture  of  livlBg  animale  —  mostly  small  Insects  &nd  Crustacea. 
Among  the  lower  plant-forms  similar  traps  occur  iu  a  few  tropical 
Liverworts, 

Spoio^ylla.  —  The  spoi-angia  of  the  Ferns  and  Flowering  Plants 
are  usuall;  borne  upon  special  leaves,  Sporophylls,  which  may  be 
little  changed  in  the  ordinary  Ferns,  but  are  sometimes  very  differ- 
ent from  the  foliage  leaves,  as  in  the  Sensitive  Fern  (Onoclea).  In 
the  Flowering  Plants,  or  Seed-plants,  the  sporophylls  are  much 


FlO.  19.~A,  infloroBcenco  of  Oxalit  up.,  with  bmctg,  6.  B,  leaf  of  awoot  Pea,  the 
termlDal  leaflets  modified  Into  tendrils,  ten,  C,  Inflorescence  of  Cornvt  fioHda, 
the  incoDBpicuuUB  ftowGra  surrounded  by  sbowy  bracts,  b,  D,  spiny  leaf  ol 
Querciu  agrifolia. 

changed,  and  are  given  special  names  —  Carpels  and  Stamens.  The 
carpels  bear  the  sporangia  (ovules)  which  later  form  the  seeds,  and 
the  stamens,  the  pollen-sacs,  in  which  are  produced  the  pollen-spores. 
The  sporophylls,  tt^ether  with  the  other  floral  leaves.  Petals,  and 
Sepals,  constitute  the  flower  of  the  Seed-plants. 


The  Root 

The  primary  root  in  the  young  plant  is  generally  a  continuation 
of  the  shoot,  and  this  persists  throughout  the  life  of  the  plant  in 
those  forms  with  a  tap-root  (Fig.  20).  More  commonly  the  primary 
root  is  replaced  by  secondary  lateral  ones,  as  in  all  Ferns  and  Mono- 
cotyledons. The  normal  roots  of  vascular  plants  have  the  growing 
point  protected  by  a  conical  mass  of  cells,  the  root-cap. 

The  roots  have  two  principal  functions,  that  of  anchoring  the 


plant,  and  that  of  abaorbing  water  and  soluble  food-componnds  from 
the  earth.  As  the  amount  of  the  water  absorbed  varies  with  the 
extent  of  leaf-surface,  there  is  found  to  be  a  pretty  cooBtant  cor- 
respondence between  the  absorbing  surface  of  the  roots  and  that  of 
the  Burface  of  the  leaves.  The  increase  in  the  absorbing  surface 
of  the  roots  is  brought 
about  by  the  ramifications 
of  the  -roots  and  the  de- 
velopment of  absorbent 
root-hairs. 

Hodifiutions  of  Root*.  — 
Boots  are  sometimes  quite 
absent,  us  in  the  aquatic 
Salvinia  and  certain  sapro- 
phytic plants;  e.g.,  Coral- 
lorhiza.  In  the  first  case 
slender  submersed  leaves 
function  as  roots,  in  the 
second  rootlike  subter- 
ranean stems. 

Very    commonly,     espe- 
cially   in    bienni^    plants 
like  the  common  Thistle, 
Carrot,   Turnip,   ete.,   the 
root  is  much  enlarged,  stor- 
ing up  during  the  first  sea- 
son food  which  is  drawn 
upon  by  the  plant  in  its 
rapid  growth  in  the  second 
year,    when    flowers    and 
fruit  are  developed.    These 
roots  may  be   a 
as  in  the  Carrot 
and    Dock    (Fig    20),   or 
they  may  be  lateral  roots,  as  in  the  Sweet  Potato, 

Aerial  Roots.  —  In  the  Tropics  it  is  very  common  to  find  roots 
developing  from  the  aerial  parts  of  plants.  Such  aerial  roots  are 
occasionally  met  with  in  plants  of  temperate  regions  —  e.g.  the  roofc- 
tendrila  of  Ivy  and  the  Trumpetcreeper;  but  it  is  in  the  moist  for^ 
ests  of  the  Tropics  that  these  aerial  roots  are  best  seen.  In  many 
species  of  Fig,  for  example,  they  are  formed  upon  the  branches 
and  grow  downward  until  they  reach  the  earth,  when  they  fasten 
themselves  and  finally  develop  into  a  stout  trunk,  which  functionally 
is  a  stem.  The  many  trunks  of  the  Banyan  Fig  are  of  this  nature^ 
and  there  are  numerous  similar  species.     Very  miich  like  these  roots 
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are  the  numerous  buttress-roots  which  grow  from  the  base  of  the 
trunk  in  many  Palms,  and  in  the  curious  Screw-pines  (Pandanus). 
On  a  small  scale  the  same  thing  occurs  in 
Indian  Corn,  and  the  Mangroves  of  tropical 
swamps  also  offer  examples  of  such  aerial 
roots  (Fig.  21). 

Another  type  of  atrial  roots  is  seen  in 
some  epiphytic  Orchids,  whose  fleshy  roots 
hang  free  in  the  air,  from  which  they 
absorb  moisture,'  especially  through  the 
spongy  tissue  of  the  rootKiap.  These  roots 
sometimes  develop  more  or  less  chlorophyll, 
and  then  may  function  also  as  assimilative 
organs.  Koot-tendrils,  like  those  of  Ivy 
(Fig.  20,  B)  and  other  similar  forms,  are 
especially  abundant  among  certain  tropical 
climbers,  such  as  the  Araceie. 

Roots  of  Panuites. — Many  parasitic  plants 
attach  themselves  to  other  plants  into  which 

they  send  their  roots,  which  become  more     p^^.  2i._ABrlal  roott 
or  less  modified  into  suckers,  or  Haustoria.  of  Mangrove.    (After 

In  Dodder  (Cuscuta)  these  haustoria  pene-         Bailbt.) 
trate  the  stem-tissues  of  the  host,  while  in  root-parasites,  like  Beech- 
drops  (Epiphegus)  and  Gerardia,  the  haustoria  are  connected  with 
the  roots  of  the  host. 

Trichomes 

Under  the  name  Trichome  are  comprised  the  hairs  and  similar 
outf^rowths  which  are  developed  from  the  superficial  cells  of  the 
plant.  The  simplest  of  these  are  single  elongated  cells,  but  they  may 
assume  various  shapes  and  sizes.  Hairs  may  be  unicellular  or  multi- 
cellular, simple  or  branched,  and  sometimes  are  tipped  by  a  gland 
which  secretes  mucilage  or  an  essential  oil,  as  in  many  species  of 
Geranium  and  Pelargonium  (Fig.  22). 

Epidermal  scales  differ  from  hairs  in  having  cell-divisions  in  two 
planes.  Like  the  hairs,  they  may  be  glandular,  e.g.  the  chaffy 
scales  or  paleee  on  the  young  parts  of  many  Ferns.  Shield-shaped 
or  peltate  scales  sometimes  occur,  and  may  quite  cover  the  surface  of 
certain  leaves ;  e.g.  Shepherdia  (Buffalo-berry)  and  Elmagnus  (Fig. 
22,  E). 

Emergences 

Differing  from  the  trichomes  in  not  being  of  strictly  epidermal 
origin,  are  the  "emergences,"  of  which  the  commonest  are  the 
prickles  and  spines  on  the  stems  of  many  plants.     The  prickles  on 


the  stems  of  Roses  and  Blackberry,  and  the  spines  upon  the  leaves 
of  the  Century-plant,  are  examples  of  such  emergences  (Fig.  19,  D). 


Via.  22.  —  A.  ilmple  h«lr  of  Hollyhock  (y  00) .  B,  section  of  sullaU  hair  (rom  tb* 
calyx  of  the  Hollyhock  (xGO).  C,  glaadalat  hut  otFaviowniaimptrialig  (x  00). 
D,  upper  part  ot  C  more  highly  magnified.    E,  peltate  hair  ot  EUsagmu  argenteiu 


The  KeproductiTe  Parts 

Among  the  lowest  organisms  the  same  cell  is  both  vegetative  and 

reproductive,  since  it  divides  by  simple  fission  into  two  equal  parts 

which  become  at  once  new  individuals,  or  by  budding,  individuals 

of  unequal  size  are  formed.     Even  in  the  highest 

plants  there  is  found  an  analogous  formation  of 

new  individuals  by  means  of  suckers  or  runnei-s, 

or  the  artificial  propagation  by  means  of  cuttings. 

P  In    all     but    the     lowest 

plants,   however,  there    are 

developed  special  reproduc- 

Vft  ^  tive  cells,  which  may  differ 

J^  but  little  from  the  vegeta- 

Fro.  23.-^,  tetraBporaogiDm  o(  Callltham-    tive  cells,  or  may  be  much 

nian  ffoceoium.    B,  zoosporangimn  of  Sapro-    altered.      The     simplest     of 

teimiotp.    Cazoosporeof  Saprolegnia.  jj^ggg  ^^^  ^^^  resting-spore. 

of  many  low  Algse,  developed  by  a  thickening  of  the  wall  in  the 

ordinary  cells,  and  other  slight  changes  which  make  the  spore  more 

resistant  than  the  vegetative  cells,  and  better  fitted  to  carry  the  plant 

through  unfavorable  seasons.     Usually  the  non-sexual  reproductive 
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Fio.  2i.  —  A,  oogoDium  ot  (Edogo- 
nium  Boidi  (x  300).  B,  urcbe- 
gonium  o[  Itadolheca  platyphylla 
(xSOO);  0,  the  egg. 


cells  of  these  lower  plants  are  naked, 

often  motile  cells  (spores)  formed  in 

special    structures,    sporangia,    from 

which  they  are  set  free,  auii  germi- 
nate immediately  (Fig.  23). 

Gametes.  —  Sexual   cells,  or   Gam- 
etes,   are    also    found,  often  closely 

resembling    the    non-sexual    spores, 

from  which  they  differ  in  not  being 

capable  of  independent  growth.    Two 

of  these  gametes  must  unite  to  pro-   I 

duce  the  germ  of  the  new  plant.    One 

of  the  gametes  is  usually  much  lai^er 

than  the  other,  and  is  retained  within 

the  organ  vhere  it  was  formed ;  the 

smaller  gamete,  the  male  or  sperm- 
cell,    is    often    actively    motile   i 

swims  to  the  female  cell,  with  which 

it  fuses.     The  gametes  are  borne  in 

structures  much  like  the  sporangia,  but  which  sometimes  show  con- 
siderable complexity  (Fig.  24). 

Alternation  of  Generations — 
Among  the  higher  plants  there  is 
a  marked  diffei-enee  between  the 
plants  which  produce  the  sexual 
and  those  which  bear  the  non- 
sexual reproductive  cells.  The 
sexual  generation  is  known  as  the 
"  Gametophyte,"  the  non-sexual  as 
the  "  Sporophyte."  There  is  an 
increasing  tendency  among  these 
plants  toward  the  suppression  of 
the  sexual  phase,  which  becomes 
p  excessively  reduced  in  the  Flower- 
ing Plants,  where  the  sporophyte 
is  the  plant  as  we  ordinarily  recog- 
nize it. 

The  spores  of  the  Ferns  and 
Flowering  Plants  are  produced  in 
characteristic  sporangia  which  most 
commonly  are  outgrowths  of  the 

Fta.  ■a,.— A,  iporophyii  of  OrmvMo.    Special  leaves,  or  Sporophylls  (Fig. 
Vlayioniana;   *p,    (erUle  lesf-wg-    26).     The  spores  germinate  at  once 
menM.    B.  .powphyus   o(   Equi-    and  produce  the  gametophyte. 
setum,  arraaged  in  a  cone  at   the         „,*^  -        i.  ^i      -rl 

apei  of  the  shoot  The  sporangia  of  the  Ferns  are 
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capsules  of  striking  form,  which  are  usually  alike,  but  in  the  more 
specialized  forms  show  two  kinds,  one  producing  large  spores  which 
give  rise  to  a  female  gametophyte,  the  other  to  smaller  ones,  from 
which  grows  the  minute  male  gametophyte.  The  origin  of  the 
spores  and  their  essential  structure  is  remarkably  uniform  through- 
out the  higher  plants. 

The  sporophylls  of  the  Ferns  are  sometimes  of  quite  peculiar  form, 
and  in  the  similar  Horsetails  and  Club-mosses  are  arranged  in  cones 
which  are  comparable  to  the  flowers  of  the  simpler  Seed-plants,  like 
the  Pines  and  Firs. 

The  sporophylls  of  the  "Flowering  Plants"  (Spermatophytes, 
Phanerogams)  are  always  of  two  kinds,  known  respectively  as  Car- 
pels and  Stamens.     Upon  the  former  are  borne  sporangia  (ovules), 

which  contain  the  large  spores 
(macrospores),  and  upon  the  stamens 
are  the  microsporangia,  or  pollen- 
sacs,  in  which  the  small  spores  (mi- 
crospores) are  contained.  In  most 
Flowering  Plants  the  foliar  nature 
of  the  sporophylls  is  much  less  obvi- 
ous than  it  is  in  the  Ferns  (Fig.  26). 
Fig.  26.— Section  of  the  flower  of        Accessory  Floral   Leaves.  —  Associ- 

EanunciUus  repena,  slightly   en-     ated    with    the    sporophylls    of    the 

Urged ;  «,  sepals ;  p,  petals ;  an,    Spermatophytes,     there     are     often 
stamens ;  ^y,  carpels.  ^.  ^   •^       '  j-o   j   i 

other  more  or  less  modified  leaves, 

the  Sepals  and  Petals,  which,  with  the  sporophylls,  make  up  the 
Flower  (Fig.  26). 

The  macrospore  in  the  Spermatophytes  never  leaves  the  sporangium 
(ovule),  but  germinates  and  passes  through  the  development  of  the 
gametophyte  within  the  ovule.  The  latter  grows  with  the  develop- 
ing gametophyte  within  it,  and  finally  drops  away  and  is  known  as 
a  Seed,  which  is  only  a  metamorphosed  sporangium.  The  carpels 
undergo  a  corresponding  growth  and  produce  the  "  Fruit "  of  these 
plants. 

Morphology  and  Classification 

A  comparative  study  of  the  structure  of  plants  is  the  surest  clew 
to  their  relationships,  and  must  form  the  basis  of  every  natural 
classification.  All  modern  systems  of  classification  are  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  structural  resemblances  indicate  to  some  degree, 
at  least,  actual  genetic  relationship.  As  the  life-history  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  supposed  to  repeat  to  a  certain  extent  the  development  of 
the  race,  the  importance  of  Ontogeny,  or  individual  development, 
in  determining  the  Phylogeny,  or  pedigree,  of  any  group  of  orgaa- 
isms,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
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CHAPTER   III 

THE  PLANT-CELL 

While  a  plant  may  consist  of  a  single  cell,  much  more  commonly 
it  is  made  up  of  many  more  or  less  modified  cells.  The  cejlular 
structure  of  plant-tissues  was  demonstrated  by  Robert  Hooke,  in 
1667;  but  the  real  nature  of  the  cells  was  first  recognized  a  few 
years  later  by  the  Italian  Malpighi  and  the  English  botanist  Grew. 
Owing  to  the  imperfections  of  the  first  microscopes,  only  the  cell- 
walls  were  seen  by  these  investigators,  and  it  was  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  later  before  the  real  structure  of  the  cell  was  understood, 
and  it  was  recognized  that  the  cell-wall  is  a  secondary  product  of 
the  Protoplasm  or  living  body  of  the  cell.  Protoplasm  received  its 
name  from  the  German  botanist.  Von  Mohl,  one  of  the  brilliant 
group  of  investigators  who  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury laid  the  foundations  of  modern  biology.  It  was  soon  made 
clear  that  there  was  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  proto- 
plasm of  plants  and  the  so-called  "  sarcode  "  of  animal  tissues,  and 
the  latter  term  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the  former,  which  is  now 
universally  employed  to  denote  the  living  substance  of  both  animal 
and  vegetable  cells  —  the  "Physical  Basis  of  Life,"  as  it  was  so 
aptly  called  by  Huxley. 

Physical  Properties  of  Protoplasm 

Protoplasm  rarely  occurs  in  quantity  large  enough  to  be  readily 
handled,  being  generally  segregated  in  microscopically  small  masses 
or  protoplasts  within  the  cell.  .  There  are,  however,  certain  organ- 
isms, notably  the  remarkable  Slime-moulds  or  Mycetozoa  (Myxomy- 
cetes)  which  are  composed  of  large  masses  of  naked  protoplasm. 
These  have  long  been  the  favorite  objects  upon  which  experiments 
have  been  made.     Such  a  mass  of  protoplasm  has  a  slimy,  viscid 
consistence,  much  like  the  albumen  of  an  egg,  which  it  resembles 
closely  also  in  its  chemical  properties.      The  semifluid  condition  of 
active  protoplasm  is  due  to  its  high  percentage  of  water,  which  is 
essential  to  the  activity  of  all  protoplasm.      Much  of   this  water 
may  be  withdrawn  without  killing  the  protoplasm,  but  it  then  loses 
the  power  of  movement  and  enters  a  dormant  condition.     The  dry 
protoplasm  has  a  horny  consistence,  but  may  be  restored  to  the  active 
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condition  by  the  access  of  water.  Other  familiar  examples  of  dor- 
mant protoplasm  are  offered  by  the  spores  of  the  lower  plants  and 
the  seeds,  bulbs,  tubers,  etc.,  of  many  of  the  Floweiing  Plants. 

Where  the  protoplasm  is  free  from  secondary  pigments  it  appears, 
in  mass,  more  or  less  whitish  or  milky  from  the  numerous  granules 
imbedded  in  its  transparent  ground  substance.  These  granules  are 
evident  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  magnified.  The  protoplasm  then 
shows  an  apparently  homogeneous  colorless  ground  substance  (Hya- 
loplasm), in  which  are  imbedded  many  granular  bodies  of  different 
sizes.  The  larger  granules  are  usually  not  essential  parts  of  the 
protoplasm,  being  either  food  bodies  taken  from  without,  or  else 
products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  itself,  like  starch  granules 
and  albuminous  granules.  There  are,  however,  numerous  extremely 
minute  granules  (Microsomes),  which  give  the  protoplasm  a  finely 
punctate  appearance,- and  which  are  usually  considered  to  be  inte- 
gral parts  of  its  substance.  The  protoplasmic  mass  is  always 
bounded  by  a  more  or  less  evident  layer  of  hyaloplasm,  and  a  simi- 
lar layer  lines  the  vacuoles,  or  spaces  filled  with  fluid,  which  occur 
within  the  protoplast.  The  outer  hyaloplasm  is  less  fluid  than  the 
inner  granular  plasma,  and  is  much  less  motile.  Where  the  proto- 
plasm is  included  within  a  cell-wall,  the  hyaloplasm  forms  a  contin- 
uous layer  between  the  cell-wall  and  the  granular  portion  of  the 
protoplasm. 

Differentiation  of  the  Protoplast 

While  the  term  Protoplasm  is  used  for  the  whole  living  contents 
of  the  cell,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  by  no  means  homo- 
geneous, and  in  all  but  the  lowest  organisms  there  is  an  evident  dif- 
ferentiation of  the  protoplast,  or  living  cell-body,  into  definite  parts, 
which  are  essential  elements  of  the  cell,  and  capable  of  being  in- 
creased only  by  division  of  similar  parts.  These  special  parts  are 
the  Cytoplasm,  Nucleus,  and  Plastids  or  Chromatophores.  Of  more 
doubtful  nature  are  the- Centrosomes  and  Tonoplasts,  which  have 
been  also  considered  to  be  permanent  constituents  of  the  cell. 

Cytoplasm.  -^The  main  body  of  the  protoplast,  in  which  the  other 
protoplasmic  structures  are  imbedded,  is  known  as  Cytoplasm,  which 
is  not  infrequently  called  simply  protoplasm  in  distinction  from  the 
Plastids  and  Nucleoplasm  (Karyoplasm).  The  cytoplasm  always 
shows  an  apparently  homogeneous  ground  substance,  or  hyaloplasm, 
in  which  are  imbedded  the  microsomes  and  other  granular  bodies 
which  are  present.  The  granules  are  confined  to  the  inner,  more 
fluid  portions,  while  the  layer  bounding  the  outside  of  the  proto- 
plast, and  the  inner  part  surrounding  the  sap-cavities,  or  vacuoles, 
are  firmer  and  quite  homogeneous.  The  larger  granules  are  of 
-various  kinds,  —  starch,  aleurone,  crystals,  etc.     Sometimes  the  ap- 
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parently  solid  granules  axe  really  small  vacuoles  filled  with  soluble 
substances,  like  the  tannin- vesicles  of  Zygnema;  or  these  small 
vacuoles  may  themselves  enclose  small  solid  granules. 

Vacuoles.  — There  are  found  in  most  plant-cells  cavities  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  filled  with  watery  fluid,  and  known  as  Vacuoles. 
They  are  always  bounded  by  a  layer  of  hyaloplasm,  much  like  the 
limiting  outside  portion  of  tiie  protoplast.  It  has  been  found  possi- 
ble to  kill  the  surrounding  cytoplasm  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
nitre,  leaving  the  film  of  living  hyaloplasm  about  the  vacuole. 
Under  certain  conditions  the  vacuoles  have  been  observed  to  divide, 
and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  film  of  hyaloplasm  surrounding  the 
vacuole  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  cytoplasm,  and  the  name  Tono- 
plast  has  been  given  to  it,  under  the  supposition  that,  like  the  nu- 
cleus and  plastids,  the  tonoplasts  are  integral  parts  of  the  cell,  and 
can  never  arise  de  novo.  This,  however,  has  been  shown  not  to  be 
the  case,  and  there  seems  no  question  that  vacuoles  may  arise  free 
in  the  cytoplasm,  and  form  about  themselves  a  layer  of  hyaloplasm, 
without  any  reference  to  preexisting  tonoplasts. 

Protoplast  of  Schlzophytes.  —  The  lowest  plants  are  the  Schizo- 
phytes,  comprising  the  Bacteria,  and  the  Blue-green  Algae.  There 
is  much  controversy  as  to  the  structure  of  the  protoplast  in  these 
forms,  especially  in  the  Bacteria,  which  often  show  an  apparently 
homogeneous  protoplast.  In  the  larger  forms  a  so-called  '' central 
body  "  is  oft«i  present,  and  may-perhaps  represent  a  primitive  form 
of  nucleus.  It  has  been  claimed  that  in  many  Bacteria  nearly  the 
whole  protoplast  is  composed  of  such  a  central  body,  the  outer  cyto- 
plasm being  almost  entirely  absent 

Protoplast  of  Typical  Plants.  —  The  protoplast  of  the  typical  plant- 
cell  shows  a  nucleus  and  one  or  more  plastids  or  chromatophores. 
The  latter  appear  in  the  young  cells  of  the  growing-point  of  a 
stem,  or  in  the  cells  of  an  embryo,  as  minute  colorless  granules, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nucleus.  These  may  remain 
colorless,  or  they  may  develop  into  the  green  chloroplasts,  or  the  red 
or  yellow  chromoplasts.  Fungi  show  no  chromatophores,  and  they 
are  unknown  in  the  cells  of  animals,  unless  some  of  the  Flagellata 
with  chromatophores  are  admitted  to  be  animals. 


Physical  Constitution  of  Protoplasm 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  structure  of  the  protoplasm  has 
been  the  subject  of  most  assiduous  study,  and  gi'eat  advances  have 
been  made  in  the  methods  of  fixing  and  staining  the  protoplasm  in 
order  to  differentiate  its  different  components.  In  spite  of  these 
studies,  and  the  numerous  ingenious  theories  propounded  to  explain. 
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the  strudture  of  living  protoplasm,  the  conclusions  of  different  ob- 
servers are  so  conflicting  that  none  of  them  can  be  accepted  without 
qualification.^  While  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  protoplasm 
always  has  the  same  structure,  it  is  certain  that  sometimes,  at  least, 
it  shows  a  fine  honeycombed  or  foamy  appearance.  A  very  similar 
appearance  is  exhibited  by  placing  a  small  particle  of  a  paste  com- 
pounded of  finely  rubbed  olive  oil  and  potassium  carbonate  in  contact 
with  a  drop  of  water.  A  fine  emulsion  is  thus  produced,  which 
under  the  microscope  presents  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
structure  of  living  protoplasm.  This  has  led  the  discoverer  of  this 
fact,  Butschli,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  protoplasm  is  really  com- 
posed of  a  similar  structure,  the  living  portion  occupying  the  walls 
surrounding  the  cavities,  which  contain  a  more  fluid  substance.  The 
recent  studies  of  Wilson  (13)  confirm  in  general  Butschli's  conclu- 
sions, although  modifying  them  in  certain  respects. 

While  the  protoplasm  is  never  strictly  a  liquid,  the  degree  of 
cohesion  of  its  particles  varies  much  in  different  cases.  Thus  the 
outer  ectoplasm  or  hyaloplasm  is  more  coherent  than  the  inner  gran- 
ular plasma,  but  it  is  itself  subject  to  differences  which  have  been 
compared  to  those  taking  place  in  gelatine  when  it  is  alternately 
warmed  and  cooled.  The  coherence  of  cilia  and  fine  pseudopodia  is 
very  great.  Where  the  protoplasm  occurs  in  small  naked  masses,  it 
tends  to  assume  a  globular  or  oval  form,  due  to  the  strong  surface 
tension. 

Wliile  we  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  protoplasm  as  if  it  were  a 
definite  substance,  and  we  cannot  recognize  any  visible  difference 
between  the  protoplasm  of  different  organisms,  it  is  evident  that 
important  inherent  differences  must  exist.  The  ovum  of  a  Fern, 
although  closely  resembling  that  of  a  Moss,  could  not  be  conceived 
as  developing  into  anything  but  a  Fern.  There  must  be  some 
essential  peculiarities  of  the  components  of  the  protoplasm  which 
determine  that  the  naked  protoplast  shall  become  a  Fern  and  not  a 
Moss. 

The  Ultimate  Structure  of  Protoplasm 

It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  any  of  the  visible  structures  observed  in 
the  protoplasm  really  represent  its  ultimate  component  parts.  It 
seems  much  more  probable  that  the  real  protoplasmic  units — "Pan- 
gens,"  "  Biophores  "  —  are  much  too  minute  to  be  visible  to  any  lenses 
which  we  now  possess.  These  protoplasmic  units  are  not  necessarily 
similar  in  composition,  and  may  perhaps  be  of  many  kinds.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  capable  of  arrangement  in  a  great  variety  of  ways, 
comparable  to  the  different  arrangements  of  the  atoms  in  the  so- 

1  For  a  fall  discossion  of  the  more  important  theories  see  Fischer  (3) . 
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called  isomeric  chemical  compounds.  The  protoplasmic  tinits  are 
not  supposed  to  be  molecules,  but  are  conceived  as  made  up  of  many 
molecules,  and  represent,  therefore,  not  chemical  but  physical  com- 
plexes. These  units  are  supposed  to  combine  with  more  and  more 
complicated  structures  which  finally  become  large  enough  to  be 
visible  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  pangens  must  be  assumed 
to  have  the  power  of  growth  and  division,  resembling  in  this  respect 
the  essential  organs  of  the  cell,  —  the  nucleus  and  plastids. 

Chemical  Composition  of  Protoplasm 

Protoplasm  is  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a  definite  chemical  sub- 
stance like  starch  or  fat,  for  instance,  but  is  a  physical  mixture  of 
different  units,  each  of  which  is  in  turn  made  up  of  excessively  com- 
plicated molecules,  principally  albuminoid  in  character.  The  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  protoplasm  are  exceedingly  unstable,  continual 
change  being  a  necessary  condition  for  the  maintenance  of  its  activity. 
As  a  result  of  this  activity  there  are  constantly  produced  substances 
which  serve  either  as  plastic  material  for  the  growth  of  the  proto- 
plasm, sQch  as  starch,  sugar,  aleurone,  etc.,  or  are  waste  products  like 
resins  and  crystals.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  decide  as  to  the  nature 
of  some  of  these  manufactures  of  the  protoplasm  which  are  not 
always  to  be  distinguished  from  microsomes  which  are  parts  of  the 
active  protoplasm.  It  becomes  clear,  then,  that  any  definite  chemi- 
cal formula  for  protoplasm  is  out  of  the  question,  and  all  analyses 
are  merely  approximate. 

Active  protoplasm  is  always  saturated  with  water,  which  ordinarily 
constitutes  about  75%  of  its  weight,  sometimes  amounting  to  95% 
in  delicate  aquatic  plants.  A  large  part  of  the  water  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  drying,  and  the  residue,  on  analysis,  always  reveals  cer- 
tain chemical  elements  which  are  never  absent,  and  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  essential  for  the  building  up  of  the  protoplasm.  Other 
elements  are  also  usually  present,  but  may  be  absent  in  many  cases. 
The  most  important  components  of  the  proteids  which  form  the 
basis  of  the.  protoplasmic  structures  are  Oxygen,  Hydrogen,  Carbon, 
and  Nitrogen.  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  are  also  probably  essential 
constituents  of  protoplasm,  and  for  the  normal  growth  of  green 
plants.  Potassium,  Calcium,  Magnesium,  and  Iron  are  necessary. 
These  elements  may  be  combined  in  an  infinite  Variety  of  ways, 
many  of  which  have  been  artificially  produced,  but  most  of  which, 
have  not  as  yet  yielded  to  the  tests  of  the  laboratory. 

A  considerable  number  of  other  elements  are  sometimes  found, 
but  are  not  present  in  all  plants.  Thus  in  the  large  Kelps,  Iodine 
and  Bromine  are  present,  and  Silicon  is  a  very  common  element  in 
many  land  plants,  such  as  the  Grasses,  Horsetails,  and  many  others. 
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A  number  of  the  metals  —  Lead,  Copper,  Silver,  and  several  others 
—  are  also  occasionally  met  with. 

The  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  compounds  which  make  up 
the  protoplasmic  mass  may  be  illustrated  by  the  formula  for  Albu- 
men (CfloHiooNwOft).  The  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  Plasmodium 
of  a  Slime-mould  (^JSthalium  septicum)  showed  71,6  fo  water,  and 
28.4%  solid  matter.  The  latter  was  composed  of  30%  of  nitrogenous 
compounds:  plastine,"  vitelline,  myosine,  pepsine,  lecithine,  guanine, 
sarcine,  xanthine,  and  ammonia  carbonate;  41%  was  composed  of 
ternary  compounds,  including  paracholesterine,  resin,  and  a  yellow 
pigment,  sugar  (non-reductive),  various  fatty  acids,  and  neutral  fatty 
substances.  The  remainder  was  composed  of  mineral  substances, 
including  calciiim  combined  with  various  acids,  phosphates  of  potas- 
sium and  magnesium,  and  chloride  of  sodium.  While  this  probably 
does  not  represent  the  constitution  of  the  ordinary  protoplast,  it 
illustrates  the  extraordinary  complexity  of  the  protoplast,  and  the 
impossibility  of  obtaining  more  than  an  approximation  of  its  chemi- 
cal composition. 

Physiological  Properties  of  Protoplasm 

Protoplasm  being  the  essential  living  part  of  all  organisms,  it  is 
in  the  protoplasm  that  the  peculiar  physiological  properties  of  living 
things  reside.  These  properties  are  motility,  nutrition,  respiration, 
irritability,  adaptability,  and  reproduction. 

Hotility.  —  Whether  the  protoplasm  occurs  as  a  naked  protoplast, 
or  whether  it  is  enclosed  within  a  membrane,  one  of  its  most  marked 
characters  is  its  power  of  spontaneous  movement.  This  is  espe- 
cially marked  in  such  naked  protoplasts  as  an  Amoeba  or  zoospore. 
In  the  former,  movement  of  the  whole  mass  is  effected  by  the  pro- 
trusion of  arms  or  pseudopodia,  which  is  followed  by  the  contraction 
of  the  rest  of  the  mass,  resulting  in  a  slow  creeping  movement  by 
which  it  progresses.  Such  a  movement  only  takes  place  when  the 
protoplast  is  applied  to  a  solid  surface.  The  amoeboid  movement 
involves  two  kinds  of  movement,  the  extension  of  the  outer  hyalo- 
plasm, of  which  the  pseud  opodium  is  at  first  composed,  and  second, 
a  rapid  streaming  of  the  softer  granular  plasma  into  the  extended 
pseudopodium.  The  amoeboid  movements  serve  two  purposes,  the 
shifting  of  the  position  of  the  protoplast,  and  the  ingestion  of  solid 
food,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  extended  pseudopodia  and  thus 
taken  into  the  protoplast. 

Ciliary  Movement.  —  Small  naked  protoplasts  more  commonly  show 
another  type  of  movement, — the  ciliary  movement.  Ciliated  cells 
are  very  common  among  the  lower  organisms.  Bacteria,  Infusoria, 
and  Algse,  but  also  occur  in  higher  ones ;  e,g.  the  spermatozoids,  or 
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Fio.  27.  — Ciliate  cells.  A, 
Spirillum  undula.  B,  zoo- 
spore of  Cladophora  sp,    C, 


male  reproductive  cells  both  of  plants  and  animals.    Cilia  are  ex> 

tremelj  delicate  threads  of  protoplasm, 
which  are  extensions  of  the  outer  hyalo- 
plasm^  or,  in  the  case  of  Bacteria,  of  the 
cell-membrane,  which  is  evidently  not 
similar  in  composition  to  the  protoplasm. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  single  stout  cilium, 
or  flagellum,  but  more  commonly  there 
are  two  or  more.  The  movement  of  the 
cilia  is  very  active,  and  more  or  less 
undulatory.  Ciliary  movement  is  only 
possible  in  water,  and  is  the  method  of 
propulsion  of  all  free-swimming  cells 
(Fig.  27). 
Where  the  protoplast  is  enclosed  within 
spermatoioid  of  Equisetum    a  cell-membrane,  it  cannot  shift  its  posi- 

tion  beyond  the   confines  of    the  cell; 

nevertheless,  active  movements  can  often  be  seen  within  the  proto- 
plast, and  careful  study  will  reveal  slower  movements  within  most 

cells,  resulting  in  a  shifting  of  the  position  of  different  organs.    The 

protoplast  may,  also,  in  some  cases,  escape  froin  the  cell,  as  in  the 

formation  of  zoospores,  and 

it  then  for  a  time   resumes 

the  power  of  locomotion  by 

developing  cilia. 

Movements  within  the  Cell. 

—  An    enclosed     protoplast 

may    show    three    types    of 

movement.       The     first     of 

these,     "  Rotation,"     occurs 

within  the  cells  of  a  number 

of   aquatic    plants;    e.g.   the 

elongated  cells  of  Chara  (Fig. 

28)  and  Nitella,  the  leaf-cells 

of  Vallisneria    and    Elodea. 

In    these    plants,   the    cyto- 
plasm  forms   a  thick    layer 

lining     the     cell-wall,     and 

surrounding  a  large  central 

vacuole.     The   hyaloplasmic 

layer  next  the  wall  does  not 
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FiQ.  28.  —  A,  portion  of  a  rhlzold  of  Chara 
sp.,  showing  the  rotating  eytoplasm;  the 
arrow  indicates  the  direction  of  the  enrrent 
( X  abont  200) .  B,  surface-view  of  a  large 
internodal  cell  from  a  leaf  of  the  same 
species,  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
chloroplasts  and  the  neutral  line  which 
take  part  in  the  movement,       contains  no  chromatophores. 

and  in  Chara  and  Nitella  the  chloroplasts  remain  stationary;  but 
in  Vallisneria  the  chloroplasts  are  carried  along  with  the  rotating 
granular  cytoplasm,  which  moves  in  a  direction  corresponding  to 
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the  long  axis  of  the  cell.  The  effect  of  the  rotating  mass  is  that  of 
a  broad  stream  running  up  one  side  of  the  cell  and  down  the  other. 

The  second  type  of  movement  —  streaming  or  circulation — is 
much  commoner,  and  may  readily  be  seen  in  the  cells  of  many  hairs, 
such  as  those  of  Geranium  or  Petunia.  The  large  bristly  hairs  on 
species  of  Cucurbita  are  especially  good  objects  for  demonstration,  as 
are  the  well-known  stamen  hairs  of  species  of  Tradescantia.  In  such 
cells  the  nucleus  is  usually  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  cytoplasm  from 
which  delicate  threads  or  lamellae  run  to  the  peripheral  cytoplasm 
which  surrounds  the  large  sap-cavity.  These  radiating  threads  con- 
sist of  a  sheath  of  hyaloplasm  within  which  the  granular  plasma  is 
seen  to  be  in  active  streaming  motion.  Similar  movements  m£iy  be 
seen  in  the  peripheral  cytoplasm.  The  movements  are  for  the 
most  part  to  and  from  the  nucleus,  and  even  in  very  delicate  threads 
two  currents  moving  in  opposite  directions  may  often  be  noted,  and 
a  stream  which  has  been  moving  in  one  direction  may  have  its 
motion  reversed.  The  mechanism  governing  these  movements  is 
not  clearly  understood. 

Movements  of  Orientation —  Slow  movements  within  the  cell,  result- 
ing in  the  change  in  position  of  its  organs,  are  not  uncommon,  and 
can  often  be  explained  as  a  response  to  certain  stimuli.  The  most 
familiar  of  these  movements  is  the  change  in  position  of  the  chro- 
matophores  under  the  influence  of  light.  Similar  movements  of  the 
whole  cell  are  seen  in  the  free-swimming  green  zoospores  of  many 
Algse,  whose  movements  are  strongly  influenced  by  light.  A  good 
example  of  the  shifting  of  the  chloroplasts  within  the  cell  is  offered 
by  the  Alga  Mesocarpus  (Fig.  83),  where  the  single  axile  flat  chro- 
matophore  revolves  on  its  axis,  presenting  either  the  edge  only,  or 
the  whole  surface,  as  the  intensity  of  the  light  varies.  So  in  the 
cells  of  a  Moss  leaf,  the  chromatophores  spread  themselves  evenly 
over  the  outer  cell-wall  if  the  light  is  diffuse,  but  retreat  to  the 
lateral  cell-walls  and  present  their  edges  to  the  light  if  it  is  too 
intense.  These  movements  are  obviously  closely  associated  with 
the  question  of  the  regulation  of  the  intensity  of  light  to  which  the 
chromatophore  is  exposed. 

Water  in  Protoplasm —  All  protoplasmic  movements  require  the 
presence  of  water,  whether  these  are  ciliary  or  amoeboid  movements 
of  a  naked  protoplast,  or  movements  within  the  protoplast.  With- 
out water  the  labile  character  of  the  protoplasm  must  cease,  and 
when  it  is  withdrawn  the  protoplasm  loses  its  viscid  consistence, 
and  becomes  hard  and  rigid.  The  withdrawal  of  water  does  not 
necessarily  kill  the  protoplasm,  which  may  be  restored  to  activity 
by  supplying  water,  but  its  activity  is  effectively  checked.  This  is 
illustrated  in  dried  spores  and  seeds,  which  begin  to  grow  as  soon  as 
water  is  supplied. 
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Nutrition  of  Protoplasm 

No  less  characteristic  than  its  motility,  is  the  ability  of  proto- 
plasm to  assimilate  food.  For  this  process  the  presence  of  water 
is  as  essential  as  it  is  in  movements.  Dry  protoplasm  is  incapable 
of  nutritive  activity,  as  water  is  necessary  both  for  the  physical 
and  chemical  processes  connected  with  nutrition  or  metabolism.  In 
plants  food  can  only  be  taken  into  the  cells  in  solution,  so  that 
water  is  a  necessary  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  food  elements ;  and 
finally  the  decomposition  of  water  itself  is  the  source  of  the  hydro- 
gen and  part  of  the  oxygen  which  enter  into  the  carbohydrates 
manufactured  in  the  green  cells  under  the  influence  of  light. 

Through  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  the  food  elements  undergo 
various  changes  until  they  form  new  elements  for  building  up  the 
protoplasmic  substance,  which  thus  increases  in  amount,  or  grows. 
All  of  the  metabolic  processes,  however,  are  not  constructive,  and 
there  are  formed  also  certain  waste  products.  Some  of  the  waste 
products  arise  from  the  decomposition  of  the  protoplasm,  with  an 
evolution  of  energy.  *»  The  most  familiar  of  these  destructive  meta- 
bolic processes  is  respiration,  where  the  atmospheric  oxygen  acts 
npon  the  carbonaceous  protoplasmic  structures,  which  are  decom- 
posed, yielding  as  waste  products  carbon-dioxide  and  water,  and 
evolving  heat. 

IrritabiUty 

Irritability,  or  response  to  external  stimuli,  is  a  universal  attribnte 
of  protoplasm.  Light,  heat,  moisture,  mechanical  shocks,  electricity^ 
and  many  chemical  substances  exercise  marked  influences  upon  the 
protoplasm. 

Light.  —  Protoplasm  is  often  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  action 
of  light,  whose  effects  are  especially  noticeable  upon  the  green  cells 
of  plants.  The  movements  of  zoospores,  and  of  the  chloroplasts 
within  the  cell,  have  already  been  alluded  to.  Here  the  importance 
of  the  light-rays  in  the  assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide  is  the  reason 
for  the  movements.  The  movements  of  free-swimming  green  cells, 
like  the  zoospores  of  any  Alga  in  which  these  are  freely  produced  — 
e.g,  Chaetophora,  Ulva  —  are  liiost  striking.  If  the  AlgaB  are  placed 
over  night  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  dish,  of  which  one  side  is  more 
strongly  illuminated,  the  masses  of  motile  cells  will  be  found  in  the 
morning  collected  on  the  lighted  side,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye 
as  a  deep  green  line  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  If  a  few  of  the 
active  spores  are  examined  under  the  microscope,  they  will  be  found 
to  swim  to  the  side  of  the  slide  toward  the  window.  In  these  motile 
green  cells  there  is  very  often  present  a  red  pigment-spot,  which  is 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  perception  of  light,  and  is  compar- 
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able  to  the  so-called  eye-spot  of  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The 
well-knowu  effect  of  the  intensity  of  light  npon  the  movement  and 
rate  of  growth  in  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants  is  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  behavior  of  the  protoplasm  in  the  cells  of  the 
growing  part. 

Heat.  —  Below  a  certain  temperature,  which  varies  much  in  differ- 
ent cases,  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm  stops.  Very  few  plants 
show  activity  when  the  temperature  falls  below  the  freezing  point 
of  water,  but  they  are  not  necessarily  killed  at  this  temperature. 
As  the  temperature  rises,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  activity  of  the 
protoplasm,  especially  evident  where  movements  are  present,  but 
this  continues  only  up  to  an  optimum  temperature  varying  in  differ- 
ent cases.  Above  this  optimum  the  protoplasmic  activity  decreases 
rapidly,  and  finally  ceases  entirely.  The  albuminous  substances  co- 
agiilate,  and  the  protoplasm  dies.  Since  some  organisms,  like  Bac- 
teria and  allied  forms,  can  endure  a  temperature  nearly  or  quite  up 
to  the  boiling  point  of  water,  it  is  evident  that  in  these  forms  the 
albuminous  protoplasmic  constituents  must  be  modified,  as  the  ordi- 
nary proteids  coagulate  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 

Electricity.  —  In  general,  the  effect  of  electric  currents  passing 
through  protoplasm  is  to  cause  contraction  and  a  cessation  of  move- 
ment. Long-continued  currents  finally  result  in  a  complete  disor- 
ganization of  the  protoplast.  In  free-swimming  cells,  where  the 
current  is  not  too  violent,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  cell  to  move 
toward  the  negative  pole. 

Mechanical  Stimuli.  —  An  Infusorian  or  other  naked  protoplasmic 
mass,  on  being  touched,  will  contract  strongly,  and  the  same  effect 
is  seen  when  the  water  is  agitated.  Where  the  protoplasm  is  within 
a  cell-wall,  the  movements  of  the  currents  are  checked,  or  completely 
stopped,  by  a  violent  shock.  If  a  hair  is  torn  off  from  a  stem  and 
examined  with  the  microscope,  it  does  not  at  first  show  the  stream- 
ing movements,  which  are  only  resumed  after  it  has  recovered  from 
the  mechanical  shock. 

Chemotazis.  —  Various  chemical  substances  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  upon  protoplasm,  seen  especially  in  the  directive  power 
in  its  movements.  Bacteria  collect  in  great  numbers  about  Algae 
which  are  giving  off  oxygen,  and  the  Bacteria  serve  as  a  very  deli- 
cate test  of  the  amount  given  off  at  different  points.  The  motile 
male  cells,  or  spermatozoids,  of  Ferns  have  been  shown  to  be  strongly 
attracted  by  a  dilute  solution  of  malic  acid,  and  other  organic  sub- 
stances have  been  shown  to  exercise  an  attraction  on  many  organisms. 
This  sensitiveness  to  chemical  influences  has  been  called  Chemotaxis. 

Hydrotropism.  —  As  might  be  expected,  the  presence  of  water 
affects  the  movements  of  protoplasm..  A  well-known  example  is  the 
behavior  of  the  plasmodium  of  the  Slime-moulds.     If  placed  in  the 
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dark  on  a  piece  of  filter  paper,  unequally  moistened,  the  protoplasm 
will  become  aggregated  at  the  moister  spots.  The  plasmodium  also 
has  the  peculiarity  of  growing  against  a  slow  stream  of  water,  and 
by  allowing  a  stream  to  flow  down  a  glass  slide,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  filter  paper  dipping  into  a  vessel  of  water,  the  plasmodium  will 
creep  up  the  vertical  slide,  against  the  descending  stream,  and  spread 
itself  over  the  wet  surface. 

Adaptation. — The  extraordinary  ability  shown  by  certain  organ- 
isms to  adapt  themselves  to  changing  conditions  resides  primarily, 
of  course,  in  the  protoplasm,  and  this  adaptability  to  environment 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  manifestations  of  protoplasmic 
irritability. 

Reproduction 

The  living  protoplast,  by  division  into  equal  parts,  or  fission,  shows 
the  simplest  form  of  reproduction.  This  power  is  also  shown  by 
the  various  essential  organs  of  the  protoplast,  —  the  nucleus  and 
plastids,  —  and  presumably  is  shared  by  the  invisible  pangens,  or 
ultimate  protoplasmic  units. 

The  Typical  Plant-cell 

With  few  exceptions,  such  as  the  ova  and  spermatozoids,  the 

protoplast  of  the  vegetable  cell  is  con- 

k           /  tained  within  a  definite  membrane,  the 

\      J  cell-wall,  usually  composed  of  cellulose. 

mT      \  It  was  the  cell-wall  which  first  attracted 

[/  \     /  \  the  attention  of  the  early  students  of 

tf     \  /\  J  vegetable  tissues,  who  quite  overlooked 

I  V  y    \1  ^^®  much  more  important  protoplast. 

n      j     y  1  Until  a  comparatively  recent  tune  it 

II  /    /'I  ^^  assumed  that  the  protoplast  of  the 
I     i    /     I  simpler  plants  consisted  of  quite  homo- 

pr» — Y'f  /       1  geneous  protoplasm,  but  it  is  exceedingly 

H  / /'        i  doubtful   if   such   simple    forms   really 

%M-        M  exist.     The  excessively  minute  size  of 

n--* %^kh^'§  some  cells,  like  certain   Bacteria,   may 

nu-""'^^S^^ji  account  for  the  failure  to  demonstrate  a 

fi  \  definite  organization  of  the  protoplast, 

R  I  A  further  discussion  of  the  structure  of 

-^j^      I  I  the  protoplast  in  the  Bacteria  and    the 

\  '  allied    Schizophyceae   will    be    deferred 

Fio.  29.  — Cell  from  a  stamen-  until  another  chapter. 

hair  of  Tradescantia ;  w.ceU-        In  the  cells  of  all  typical  plants  there 

:'»cLsf;.„.Tu&ui;  '»;    ^^y  ^^Ws  be  detected  a  nucleus   (or 
yacuoles.  sometimes  many  nuclei)  and  usually  one 
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or  more  chromatophores,  or  plastids,  wanting  in  animal  cells,  which 
are  also,  as  a  rule,  less  clearlj  delimited.  The  limits  of  the  vege- 
table cell  are  marked  by  the  membrane,  or  cell-wall,  composed 
usually  of  cellulose,  a  carbohydrate  occurring 
but  rarely  in  animal  tissues;  e.g.  the  mantle 
of  certain  TuDicates.  Owing  to  the  presence 
of  this  membnme,  extensions  of  the  protoplast, 
except  through  openings  in  the  membrane,  are 
impossible;  and  the  tissues  made  up  of  such 
cells  are  le^  freely  motile  than  the  tissues  of 
animals.  While  the  cells  of  plants  show  a  good 
deal  of  variation  in  form  and  in  the  character 
of  the  cell-wall,  they  are  very  seldom  so  changed 
that  their  cellular  nature  is  not  perfectly  appar- 
ent. Where  cells  are  isolated,  as  in  many 
unicellular  plants  and  the  reproductive  cells  of 
the  higher  ones,  the  form  of  the  cell  is  usually 
globular  or  oval ;  but  in  sections  of  tissues  the 
eella  appear  more  or  less  polygonal,  owing  to 
the  flattening  of  the  walls  by  mutual  pressure. 

The  Cell-walL  —  The  young  cell-wall  is  deli- 
cate and  quite  colorless.  As  a  rule,  it  is  com- 
posed of  pure  cellulose,  whose  chemical  formula 
is  C(HhO«.  Cellulose  gives  a  characteristic 
reaction  when  treated  with  iodine  and  sulphuric 
acid,  or  with  chloriodide  of  zinc.  In  both  cases 
the  colorless  walls  assume  a  blue  or  violet  color.  The  membrane 
may  later  beoome  much  thicker,  and  the  cellulose  may  be  more  or 
less  completely  replaced  by  other  substances.  The  thickening  of 
the  wall  is  ei^er  by  the  Eiddition  of  uniform  layers,  or  the  thick- 
enings may  be  unequal,  resulting  in  characteristic  sculpturing  of 
the  walls,  like  the  spines  and  ridges  in  many  spores  (Fig.  33) 
and  the  pits,  spiral  l^nds,  or  reticulate  thickenings  on  the  inner 
walls  of  the  woody  elements  of  many  stems. 

In  its  normal  condition,  the  cell-wall  is  strongly  distended  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cell.  By  placing  a  turgid  cell 
in  a  denser  solution,  e.g.  a  10%  solution  of  salt  or  sugar,  a  portion 
of  the  water  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  cell,  accompanied  by  a  con- 
traction of  both  the  protoplast  and  the  cell-wall.  This  contraction 
of__the  protoplast  under  the  influence  of  a  fluid  denser  than  the 
cell-sap  is  known  as  Plasmolysis^ 

While  the  protoplasm  is  for  the  moat  part  confined  to  the  proto- 
plaat,  it  is  probable  that  in  all  active  tissues  the  cell-wall  is  perforated 
by  minute  pores,  which  place  the  protoplasts  in  direct  communication 
by  means  of  delicate  cytoplasmic  filaments.     It  seems  probable,  also, 


FiQ.  30.  — PlaBmoljzed 
cell  Irom  the  leat  of 
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that  in  the  growing  cell-wall  there  is  more  or  less  living  protoplasm 
concerned  in  the  laying  down  of  new  cellulose  molecules. 

V«cuoles — In  very  young  cells  the  cytoplasm  as  a  rule  fills  the  cell 
completely,  but  as  the  cells  increase  in  volume  there  is  not  a  cor- 
responding growth  of  the  protoplast, -which  in  consequence  develops 
cavities  within  it  filled  with  watery  fluid,  or  cellngap.  In  old  plant- 
cells  there  is  generally  a  single  large  central  vacuole,  and  the  cyto- 
plasm is  reduced  to  a  thin  membrane  closely  appressed  to  the  cell-wall 
by  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  contained  within  the  central  vacuole. 
Not  infrequently,  as  in  the  cells  of  many  plant-hairs  (Fig.  29),  the 
large  vacuole  is  traversed  by  threads  in  bands  of  cytoplasm  in  which 
active  streaming  can  usually  be  seen. 

In  the  free-swimming  zo(>spores  of  many  Algse,  and  in  the  vegeta- 
tive cells  of  the  Volvocaceae,  there  are  found  small  vacuoles  which 
contract  and  expand  rhythmically,  and  are  comparable  to  the  con- 
tractile vacuoles  found  in  many  Infusoria.  The  fluid  within  the 
vacuoles  is  not  pure  water,  but  contains  various  substances  in  solu- 
tion, which  may  become  precipitated.  Such  precipitates  are  the 
characteristic  calcium  crystals  met  with  in  many  plants. 

The  Nucleus In  all  typical  cells  there  is  a  definite  Nucleus,  which 

has  been  shown  to  be  a  structure  quite  distinct  from  the  cytoplasm. 
In  all  cases  the  nucleus  arises  by  division  of  a  preexisting  nucleus. 
In  the  living  cell  the  nucleus  usually  presents  a  more  or  less  granu- 
lar appearance  and  contains  one  or  more  nucleoli.  The  membrane 
bounding  the  nucleus  is  analogous  to  that  about  the  vacuoles,  and 
like  it  belongs  to  the  cytoplasm. 

Plastids  (Chromatophores) —  In  most  plant-cells  there  can  usually 
be  found  characteristic  bodies  embedded  in  the  cytoplasm,  and  which, 
like  the  nucleus,  can  never  be  formed  de  7iovo  in  the  cytoplasm. 
These  are  the  Plastids,  or  Chromatophores,  and  include  the  green 
corpuscles,  or  chlorophyll-granules  (Chloroplasts),  which  give  the 
characteristic  green  color  to  plants. 

Centrosomes — In  the  cells  of  some  Brown  AlgEB  (Fig.  31),  and  also 
in  a  few  Liverworts,  e.g.  Pellia,  structures  known  as  Centrosomes 
have  been  detected,  which  resemble  the  corresponding  structures  in 
the  cells  of  animals.  These  are  minute  granules  lying  close  to  the 
nucleus,  and  sometimes  showing  a  marked  radiation  in  the  surround- 
ing cytoplasm.  It  has  been  assumed  that  these  bodies  are  of  much 
importance  as  centres  of  energy,  and  are  constant  structures  like  the 
nucleus ;  but  the  results  of  later  study  tend  to  prove  that  they  are 
absent  from  the  cells  of  the  higher  -plants,  and  are  probably  of  much 
less  importance  than  was  formerly  supposed. 

Multinucleate  Cells — While  most  plant-cells  possess  but  a  single 
nucleus,  there  are  many  examples  of  protoplasts  provided  with 
several  or  many  nuclei.     Such  are  the  giant  cells  of  the  Water-net 
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(Hydiodictyon),  the  common  Alga  Cladophora,  and  the  group  of 
Algee  known  as  Siphonese.  In  these  cases  the  nucleus  may  divide 
repeatedly  without  any  division-wall  being  formed,  so  that  the  pro- 
toplast remains  undivided.  In  Hydrodictyon,  the  number  of  nuclei 
may  be  several  thousand.  In  these  cases,  nuclear  division  is  of  the 
usual  type  (Karyokinesia),  but  occasionally  —  e.g.  the  long  cells  of 
the  Characefe  (Fig.  43),  old  cells  of  Tradescantia  —  the  nucleus  may 
divide  by  direct  constriction,  or  fragmentation.  Such  direct  division, 
however,  never  occurs  in  young  cells.  * 

Structure  of  the  Nucleus 

The  nudeos  is  evidently  of  great  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
cell,  and  the  protoplast  is  incapable  of  protracted  existence  if 
deprived  of  the  nucleus.  Thus  if  the  protoplast  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  plasmolysis,  which  can  be  done  without  otherwise  injuring 
the  cell,  it  is  found  that  the  part  of  the  protoplast  containing  the 
nucleus  can  develop  a  new  wall  and  become  a  normal  cell :  the  other 
piece  soon  dies.  The  latter  can  in  some  cases  manufacture  starch  in 
the  presence  of  light,  but  seems  to  be  incapable  of  using  it,  and  the 
starch  accumulates  until  finally  the  mass  dies. 

In  the  living  cell  the  nucleus  has  the  form  of  a  vesicle  with  a 
clearly  defined  membrane,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  the  limiting 
layer  of  the  cytoplasm  which  surrounds  the  nuclear  cavity.  The 
latter  may  appear  homogeneous,  or  more  commonly  shows  a  more 
or  less  definitely  granular  appearance.  The  nucleolus  is  usually 
conspicuous,  and  is  a  globular, 
highly  refractive  corpuscle.  '  " 

The  nuclear  structures, 
when  more  carefully  investi- 
gated by  means  of  proper  fix- 
ing and  staining  agents,  are 
found  to  be  very  complicated. 
The  nuclear  cavity  is  filled 
with  an  apparently  homo- 
geneous fluid,  the  nuclear  sap,  "^  cen 
in  which  the  solid  elements 

form  a  complicated  network  Fio.  31.-^1,  yoimg  spermaEngeDic  cell  of 
of  fibrils.  This  is  made  up  iJf'""!!"", '^""'  '°  P^«™»  "'  dlvisiou; 
,  .      ,  L  i.        1   J         6'p    blepharoplaat.      (After    Shaw.)      B, 

Of  a  Single,  much-tangled  nucleus  from  a  cell  of  Diclyala  diehotoma. 
thread,  which  is  more  or  less  ghowlng  the  centrosomes,  cen,  with  the 
fused  together  where  the  radialiog  klaoplasroic  fiUmenU.  (After 
Strands    touch,    resulting    in 

the  reticulated  structure  which  can  be  made  out  in  the  resting 
nucleus.     In  the  latter  the  filaments  composing  the  nuclear  network 
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are  chiefly  composed  of  a  substance  (Linin)  which  does  not  easily 
take  up  the  various  stains  employed  in  studying  the  nucleus.  Im- 
bedded in  the  linin-thread  are  more  or  less  numerous  granules, 
composed  of  a  substance  (Chromatin)  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
avidity  for  staining-agents.  The  number  and  size  of  the  chromatin 
granules  vary  much  at  different  times.  One  or  more  nucleoli  are 
generally  present.  These  are  usually  globular,  highly  refractive 
bodies,  which  stain  freely  with  certain  reagents,  but  differ  from 
the  chromatin  bodies  in  the  color  they  assume.  During  the  process 
of  cell-division  the  nucleolus  disappears,  but  just  what  becomes  of 
its  substance  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Blepharoplasts.  —  Closely  resembling  in  appearance  the  centro- 
somes,  are  special  structures  known  as  Blepharoplasts,  which  occur 
in  the  later  stages  of  development  of  the  spermatozoids  of  Ferns  and 
other  related  forms.  From  the  blepharoplast  are  developed  the  cilia 
with  which  the  spermatozoid  is  furnished.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  blepharoplasts,  one  suggestion^ 
being  the  possibility  of  their  being  in  some  way  connected  with  the 
nucleolus.  As  the  nucleolus  is  absent  from  the  nucleus,  which 
becomes  transformed  into  the  spermatozoid,  it  is  possible  that  the 
blepharoplast  may  be  composed  of  nucleolar  substance  which  has 
been  ejected  from  the  nucleus  into  the  cytoplasm. 


Chromatophores 

In  the  cells  of  all  green  plants  there  are  always  found  the  chro- 
matophores or  plastids,  which  are  imiting  in  the  cells  of  Fungi. 
These  bodies  are  of  three  kinds — Chloroplasts,  Chromoplasts,  and 
Leucoplasts.  The  flrst  are  the  green  corpuscles  containing  the 
gremi  pigment  chlorophyll;  the  second,  the  red  and  yellow  cor- 
pwdes  found  in  many  flowers  and  fruits ;  the  latter,  the  colorless 
plastids,  including  the  so-called  Starch-formers. 

Rx  the  young  cells  of  the  growing-point  of  a  stem,  or  in  young 
SBOttps,  the  plastids  appear  as  minute  granules,  usually  in  the  vici- 
irit«lf  the  nucleus.  They  may  sometimes  be  observed  undergoing 
nivision,  by  means  of  which  their  number  is  increased.  As  the 
•ells  grow,  the  plastids  increase  in  size,  and  they  may  develop  chlo- 
rophyll, or  later  assume  a  red  or  yellow  color.  In  cells  which  are 
nbt  exposed  to  the  light  the  plastids  remain  colorless,  but  these 
may  on  exposure  to  light  develop  chlorophyll,  and  thus  change  into 
chloroplasts. 

Chloroplasts  are  with  few  exceptions  —  e,g,  prothallium  of  Pilu- 
laria,  cotyledons  of  Pinus,  young  embryo  of  Celastrus  —  produced 

1  Fischer  (3),  p.  247. 
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only  in  cells  exposed  to  the  light,  as  their  function  is  that  of  the 
assimilation  of  carbon-dioxide,  which  can  only  take  place  in  the 
light.  In  the  lower  plants,  like  many  Green  Algae  (Fig.  32,  A),  there 
is  but  a  single  chloroplast  in  each  cell.  It  then  may  have  the  form 
of  a  cup,  as  in  most  Volvocaceae,  a  central  axile  band,  as  in  Meso- 
carpus,  an  equatorial  band,  as  in  Ghaetophora,  etc.  In  the  higher 
plants  the  chloroplasts  are  usually  numerous,  and  most  commonly 
are  oval,  flat  disks.  The  body  of  the  chloroplast  shows  the  same 
spongy  structure  as  the  cytoplasm,  and  the  green  pigment  in  a  solu- 
ble form  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  spaces  of  the  spongy  body,  from 
which  it  can  be  readily  extracted  by  means  of  alcohol,  ether,  and 
other  reagents.  The  colorless  matrix  is  then  left  unchanged  in  size 
or  form. 


B 


D 


Fio.  32.  —  A,  three  cells  from  the  thallus  of  Coleochmte  acutata,  showing  the  single 
chromatophore  and  pyrenoid  in  each  (X  600).  B,  leuco^last,  with  young  starch- 
granule,  from  the  pseudo-bulh  of  Phajut^ft^ndifolius.  t7,  leucoplast  with  fully 
developed  starch-granule,  of  the  same  species  ( x  540) .  {B,Ck  after  STRASsuRi^. ) 
/>,  a  cell  from  the  pulp  of  a  "  hip"  of  Rosa  ruhiginosaf  showing  the  orange^d 
cbromoplasts  (X  250).  JC,  cells  from  a  ray-floret  of  Gazania  splendena,  showing 
rounded,  orange-red  chromatophores  (X  500).  ^ 

Pyrenoids.  —  Associated  with  the  chloroplastids,  especially  a^ong 
the  Algae,  are  special  bodies,  Pyrenoids  (Fig.  31,  A),  whose  fttoct 
nature  is  still  not  clearly  settled.  These  very  often  have  about  thenj 
an  accumulation  of  starch  which  suggests  that  they  may  be  concerned 
in  the  process  of  carbon  assimilation,  but  they  have  also  been  con- 
sidered as  themselves  products  of  the  activity  of  the  chloroplast,  and 
to  be  merely  masses  of  reserve  nitrogenous  food.  The  former  view 
is  perhaps  the  more  probable.  Chloroplasts  are  not  necessarily 
green,  as  in  some  cases,  e.g.  Red  and  Brown  Algae,  accessory  red  or 
brown  pigments  are  associated  with  them.  Even  where  the  chloro- 
plasts appear  green,  it  is  readily  shown  that  in  addition  to  the  chlo- 
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rophyll  there  are  two  other  pigments  present, — a  reddish  one,  Carotin, 
and  a  yellow  one,  Xanthophyll.  These,  like  the  chlorophyll,  seem 
to  be  dissolved  in  an  oily  substance,  which  is  extracted  by  alcohol 
and  other  solvents.  If  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlorophyll  is  exam- 
ined, it  shows  a  strong  fluorescence,  appearing  reddish  by  reflected 
light.  If  the  green  alcoholic  solution  is  shaken  up  with  benzole,  on 
settling  the  latter  will  dissolve  out  the  yellow  xanthophyll,  leaving 
the  chlorophyll  in  the  alcohol. 

The  Chromoplasts  differ  from  the  chloroplasts  in  their  red  or  yellow 
color.  They  give  the  color  to  many  red  and  yellow  flowers  like  the 
Nasturtium  and  Marigold,  and  the  yellow  and  orange  fruits,  such 
as  Rose-hips,  Mountain-ash,  Pumpkin,  Peppers,  Squash,  etc.  They 
may  differ  but  little  in  form  from  the  ordinary  chloroplasts,  from 
which  they  are  often  directly  derived,  or  they  may  arise  from  small 
indifferentiated  chromatophores.  Sometimes  they  are  of  very  irregu- 
lar forms  (Fig.  31,  D),  owing  to  the  crystallization  of  the  pigment 
This  is  either  carotin  or  xanthophyll,  the  relative  abundance  of 
which  renders  the  chromoplast  either  red  or  yellow.  The  yellow 
color  of  leaves  deprived  of  light  is  due  to  their  failure  to  develop 
chlorophyll,  thus  rendering  visible  the  yellow  pigment,  xantho- 
phyll (etiolin),  which  is  hidden  by  the  chlorophyll  in  the  normal 
chloroplast. 

Leucoplasts.  —  If  we  make  a  thin  longitudinal  section  of  an  herba- 
ceous stem,  it  may  usually  be  seen  that  the  chloroplasts  of  the 
outer  cells  are  replaced  by  similar  but  colorless  bodies  in  the  inner 
cells  where  the  light  is  more  or  less  cut  off  by  the  overlying  tissues. 
Every  gradation  between  the  true  chloroplasts  and  these  colorless 
leucoplasts  may  often  be  found.  Leucoplasts  which  occur  in  roots, 
or.  other  subterranean  parts,  may,  when  exposed  to  the  light,  develop 
into  normal  chloroplasts.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  outer  tissues 
of  potato-tubers,  which  soon  turn  green  when  exposed  to  light. 

Starch-formers.  —  One  important  group  of  the  leucoplasts  are  the 
starch-formers  (Fig.  31),  which  occur  in  tissues  where  reserve-starch 
is  being  manufactured.  The  starch-grains  arise  within  the  leuco- 
plast,  just  as  they  do  in  the  chloroplasts  when  exposed  to  light,  but 
the  formation  of  the  starch-grains  by  the  leucoplasts  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  light,  and  the  materials  of  which  the  reserve-starch  is 
composed  are  derived  from  the  starch  manufactured  in  the  chloro- 
plasts under  the  influence  of  light. 

The  Cell-wall 

Unlike  the  nucleus  and  plastids,  the  cell-wall  is  not  a  permanent 
organ  of  the  cell,  but  may  be  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  cel- 
lulose found  in  the  walls  of  most  young  plant-cells  is  replaced  in 
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Fungi  and   Lichens  by  a  substance — Fungus-celMose — somewhat 
different  in  composition  from  ordinary  cellulose,  and  there  aie  some 
other  modifications  of  it     Some  of   these  which  are  more  readily 
attacked  by  acids  and  alkalis  have  been  termed  "  Hem icellu loses," 
In  Fungi,  moreover,  the  cellulose  may  contain  chitin,  in  this  respect 
resembling  some  animal  tissues,  and  the  Bacteria  and  other  Schizo- 
phytes  seldom  show  an 
unmodified      cellulose 
wall.      How  far  these 
changes  are  secondary 
is  not  certain.      Most 
cells,    as    they    grow 
older,  show   modifica-' 
tions  of  the  wall,  which 
may  be  of  two  kinds, 
—  mechanical     thick- 
ening    and     chemical 
changes. 

Thickening  of  the  Cell-  ' 
walL  —  The  older  cell- 
wall  often  shows  a 
marked  stratification, 
which  is  sometimes 
very  pronounced;  e.g. 
old  cells  of  Cladoph- 
ora.  Here  the  thick- 
ening is  appari__.       

tn     thn     dnnnoJUfm      nf        B,  BMtionB  of  »porM,  Bliowing  unequal  thickening  of 

to   the   aeposicion    ot      tbaceU-waUU.C,  xeoo;  B,u.  xaoo). 
new  layers  of  cellulose 

on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  Where  the  thickenings  are  upon 
the  outside  of  the  cell-wall,  as  in  the  sculpturings  of  certain 
Desmids,  or  the  formation  of  hairs  upon  such  Algte  as  Coleochsete, 
it  is  probable  that  the  cell-wall  is  more  or  less  completely  per- 
meated by  the  living  protoplasm,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Desmids 
at  least,  has  been  shown  to  pass  through  the  cell-wall  by  means 
of  extremely  fine  pores.  The  sculpturings  upon  the  outer  surface 
of  the  spores  of  Mosses  and  Ferns  and  the  corresponding  pollen- 
spores  of  the  Phanerogams  can  in  most  cases  be  attributed  to  the 
activity  of  the  pi-otoplasm  surrounding  the  developing  spores. 
Where  the  deposit  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  wall  is  unequal, 
there  result  markings  of  various  kinds,  such  as  the  characteristic 
spirals,  pits,  and  reticulations  found  upon  the  walls  of  the  tracheary 
or  water-conducting  tissue  of  the  higher  plants. 

Much  controversy  has  been  aroused  in  regard  to  whether  the  wall 
grows  by  simple  apposition  of  new  material,  or  whether  it  may  grow 


,  Fio.  33.— Fimbriaria  Catifomica. 
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by  the  introduction  ot  new  particles  between  the  old  ones ;  i.e.  by 
Intussusception.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  both  processes 
are  active  iu  its  growth. 

IncniBtation.  —  Mineral   substances  often  occur  in   the  cell-wall, 
sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  tlie  tissues  of  stony  hard- 
ness.      This   reaches   its 
maximum  in  certain  Algie, 
*  particularly    the    marine 

Corallines  and  Siphonese, 
which  live  especially  about 
coral  reefs,  to  the  build- 
ing of  which  they  often 
lai^ly  contribute.  Here 
the  incrustation  is  car- 
bonate of  lime,  as  it  is  iu 
fj>/  the   tissues   of   the   true 

Fio.  3i.-A.  Inner  surface  of  »  Btoma  ot  Kqui-  Corals.  Of  fresh-water 
tecum  Imiigalum,  showiug  the  elliclous  ban  Algee,  the  Stoneworte, 
(x2D0).  B,  surface  of  a  large  inter.iod*)  cell  gpecies  of  Chara,  are  the 
from   a   young  plant  of    Cham  »p..  sboirmg    , '    ^ ,  ,  , 

mwBM  o(  carbonate  of  lime  (x,i50).  best-knowu    examples    of 

calcareous  incrustation. 
Silica  is  also  a  common  incrusting  agent,  and  is  abundant  in  the 
epidermal  tissues  of  many  land  plants  —  e.g.  Grasses,  Equisetum 
—  whose  epidermis  is  either  hard  and  polished  as  is  the  stems  of 
Bamboo,  or  rough  like  sandpaper,  as  in  Equisetum  and  the  harsh 
cutting  margins  of  many  Grass  leaves.  Beautiful  examples  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  cell-wall  with  silica  are  offered  by  the  shells 
of  Diatoms.  By  burning  away  the  organic  matter,  the  silicious 
skeleton  may  be  obtained. 

<3ieiiiical  Changes  of  the  Cell-wall.  —  Of  the  various  chemical  changes 
which  the  cell-wall  may  undergo,  lignification  and  suberization  are 
perhaps  the  most  familiar,  although  the  exact  nature  of  these 
changes  is  not  entirely  understood.  Lignification  is  the  change  into 
wood  found  especially  in  the  water-conducting  tissues  of  the  higher 
plants.  It  seems  likely  that  the  change  into  wood  involves  a  chemi- 
cal change  in  the  constitution  of  the  original  cellulose  membrane, 
combined  with  an  infiltration  of  various  substances,  including  gum, 
mineral  constituents,  etc.  The  woody  membranes  are  good  conduc- 
tors of  water,  especially  when  young,  and  are  of  special  importance 
to  the  plant  in  this  connection.  Their  firmness  also  makes  the  wood- 
cells  the  most  important  of  the  skeletal  elements  of  the  higher 
plants. 

The  suberized  or  corky  cell-walls,  unlike  the  woody  walls,  are 
impervious  to  water,  and  are  especially  developed  where  it  is  desir- 
able to  protect  the  tissues  against  loss  of  water.      Cork-cells   are 
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largely  developed  in  the  outer  bark  of  many  trees  and  shrubs,  the 
cork  of  commerce  being  derived  from  the  Cork-oak  (Quercus  stiber)  of 
Southern  Europe.  Very  similar  is  the  cutinization  of  the  exposed 
epidermal  cells  of  leaves  and  stems,  in  which  the  outer  wall  of  the 
epidermal  cells  develops  a  thick,  impervious  layer,  or  cuticle,  which 
in  its  chemical  composition  seems  to  be  much  like  cork.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  character  of  the  suberized  membranes  was  due  to 
an  infiltration  of  the  cellulose  membrane  by  a  fatty  or  waxy  sub- 
stance, suberin ;  but  later  researches  have  made  it  more  likely  that 
the  cellulose  undergoes  a  chemical  change  as  well.  This  is  indicated 
by  the  destruction  of  the  suberized  membranes  by  reagents  which 
do  not  attack  cellulose. 

The  cell-walls  of  many  Algae  are  mucilaginous  in  consistence,  or 
they  may  be  imbedded  in  masses  of  gelatinous  matter,  which  are 
probably  in  part  derived  from  a  transformation  of  an  originally  cel- 
lulose membrane,  but  are  with  little  question  also  in  part  a  direct 
secretion  of  the  protoplast.  There  are,  moreover,  all  intermediate  con- 
ditions between  mucilage  and  cellulose,  with  which  it  is  chemically 
closely  related.  Mucilaginous  and  gelatinous  walls  are  remarkable 
for  their  power  of  swelling  when  wet,  and  it  is  this  property  which  is 
of  value  to  the  plant.  The  mucilaginous  change  in  the  walls  of  the 
cells  in  the  reproductive  organs  of  many  plants,  e.g.  zoosporangia 
of  Algae,  sexual  organs  of  Ferns,  etc.,  is  the  main  factor  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  organs  and  the  discharge  of  their  contents.  The  develop- 
ment of  mucilage,  either  by  secretion  from  the  cells  or  by  changes 
in  the  cell-walls,  is  of  great  importance  in  protecting  delicate  parts 
from  excessive  loss  of  water.  This  is  especially  well  seen  in  many 
Seaweeds  which  are  exposed  for  long  periods  between  tides. 

Inclusions  of  the  Protoplast 

Besides  the  living  cell-contents,  there  are  present  various  sub- 
stances which  are  the  products  of  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm, 
and  may  be  either  plastic  substances,  capable  of  being  used  by  the 
protoplasm  as  food,  or  they  may  be  excretions  or  waste  products. 

Soluble  Substances.  —  Within  the  cell-sap  are  dissolved  many  sub- 
stances, like  sugar  and  pigments,  as  well  as  inorganic  bodies.  The 
blue  and  crimson  pigments  of  leaves  and  flowers  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  of  its  superficial  cells.  Sugar,  inulin 
(found  in  roots  of  various  Compositae),  and  similar  carbohydrates 
occur  in  solution  in  the  cell-sap,  and  may  be  crystallized  out  by 
proper  methods.  The  shining  granules  occurring  in  the  cells  of  the 
common  Alga  Zygnema  are  minute  vacuoles  filled  with  a  solution 
containing  tannic  acid;  and  other  organic  acids,  e.g,  malic,  oxalic, 
occur  in  solution  in  many  plants. 


Imbedded  in  the  protoplasm  there  may  be  detected  various  solid, 
or  semi-solid,  substances  which  are  secondary  products  of  the  proto- 
plasm. The  commonest  of  these  are  granular,  and  are  either  of 
albuminous  nature,  like  the  gluten-granules  in  the  outer  cells  of  the 
wbeat^grain,  or  carbohydrates,  of  which  starch  is  the  commonest 
form.  These  are  especially  abundant  in  the  cells  of  seeds,  spores, 
tubers,  and  other  stores  of  reserve-food. 

Starch.  —  Starch  is  one  of  the  commonest  products  of  the  cell,  and 
oft«n  occurs  in  great  quantities  in  the  cells  of  structures  like  bulbs, 
tubers,  seeds,  and  similar  reservoirs  of  reserve-food.  Thus  potatoes, 
grains  of  various  kinds,  Arrowroot.  Sago,  etc.,  owe  their  value  as 


FiQ.  39.  —  A,  a  cell  trom  the  endoBperm  of  Rieinua  communis,  shoirlng  alanrone- 
grains,  al,  conlBinlng  album en-ciystaU  and  KlohoidH  (x  SOO).  B,  cell  from  the 
dry  cotyledon  ol  Piswn  laliviua,  tilled  wi(b  small  alearoue-gnoales,  al,  and 
large  Btarch-giaoules,  <(  (x  BOO).    C,  two  large  starcli-granaleB  Irom  the  Thizoms 

o(  CaymalHdicaixQSO). 

food  largely  to  the  starch  contained  in  their  cells.  Starch  appears 
in  most  chloroplasts  as  the  first  visible  product  of  the  assimilation 
of  (.'Oa  and  this  starch  may  be  used  at  once  for  the  growth  of  the 
tissues,  or  it  may  undergo  a  change  into  a  soluble  compound  (usually 
glucose),  which  is  conveyed  to  the  cells  where  the  reserve-starch  is 
reconstructed  from  the  glucose,  this  process  being  independent  of 
light,  which  is  essential  for  the  original  manufacture  of  the  starch. 
As  in  the  green  cells,  the  formation  of  reserve-starch  is  also  bound 
up  with  the  plastids,  here  known  as  starch-formers. 

Starch-grains  (Fig.  .^5,  B,  C)  are  usually  ellipsoid,  or  the  smaller 
ones  globular,  this  difference  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
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grains  are  completely  imbedded  in -the  starch-forming  leucoplast^  and 
grow  equally  on  all  sides,  while  the  larger  oval  ones  become  free  on 
one  side,  which  ceases  to  grow,  while  new  material  is  only  deposited 
on  the  side  in  contact  with  the  leucoplast.  The  larger  starch-grains 
generally  present  a  distinctly  laminated  appearance,-  due  to  layers  of 
different  density,  and  there  is  a  small  spot,  the  hilum,  about  which  the 
lamellae  are  arranged  concentrically.  Good  examples  of  such  starch- 
grains  are  offered  by  the  Potato,  species  of  Canna,  and  the  spores  of 
Marsilia.  Compound  starch-grains,  such  as  those  in  oatmeal,  are 
not  uncommon,  and  in  species  of  Euphorbia  they  are  dumb-bell 
shaped.  Chemically,  starch  is  closely  related  to  cellulose  and 
sugars  like  glucose,  into  which  it  is  easily  converted.  The  chemical 
formula  is  the  same  as  that  of  cellulose.^ 

Albpminoas  Granules.  —  The  granules  of  reserve-food  may  often  be 
of  albuminous  nature,  i,e.  they  contain  nitrogen,  and  differ  much  less 


Fio.  36.  —  Af  cell  from  the  stem  of  a  Begonia  containing  crystals  of  caJcium-oxalate 
(X  260).  B,  separate  crystals  from  the  same  plant.  Cf  cell  from  the  ovary  of 
Sparganitan  eurycarpum,  with  needle-shaped  crystals,  or  rhaphides  (x  250). 

from  the  living  proteids  than  do  the  starch-granules.  These  albumi- 
nous bodies  may  be  roundish  or  irregular  grains,  as  in  the  gluten- 
cells  of  the  wheat-grain  ("  Aleurone-grains "),  or  sometimes  they 
assume  a  crystalline  form.  Such  protein-crystals  occur  in  many 
seeds,  e.g,  the  Brazil-nut  (Bet'tJioUetia  excelsa)  and  the  Bur-reed 
(Sparganium).  They  may  also  be  found  in  the  cortical  cells  of  the 
potato-tuber.  The  protein-crystals,  or  "crystalloids,"  as  they  are 
often  called,  may  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  cell,  even  within  the 
nucleus. 

Oil.  —  In  some  plants  the  starch  is  partly  or  entirely  replaced  by 
fatty  oil.  Thus  in  the  common  Alga  Vaucheria,  oil  replaces  the 
starch  as  the   first  visible  product  of  photo-synthesis.     In  many 

1  See  also  Zimmermann  (p.  225)  for  a  discassion  of  substances  related  to  starch. 


seeds  also,  e.g.  Flax,  Almond,  Nute  of  various  kinds,  the  reserve-food 
is  largely  oil,  and  in  many  spores,  e.^.  most  Ferns  and  Mosses,  oil  is 
very  abundant 

CrystalB.  —  Lime-crystals  are  of  common  occurrence  in  plant-cells, 
much  the  greabSE  number  being  calcium-oxalate,  which  appears  in  two 
forms  (Fig.  36),  either  as  needle-shaped  crystals  or  Rhaphides,  very 
common  in  many  Monocotyledons,  or  tetr^onal  crystals  of  different 
forms.  These  crystals  are  not  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  which  quickly 
attacks  oaloium -carbonate,  but  they  yield  readily  to  hydrochloric 
acid.  Small  crystals  of  calcium-sulphate  occur  in  the  vacuoles  in 
certain  Desmids,  and  in  old  leaves  of  the  Fox-grape  (Vitis  labrusca) 
there  have  been  detected  crystals  of  calcium-tartrate.  Calcium-car- 
bonate rarely  occurs  except  as  an  incrustation  of  the  cell-wall.  Curi- 
ous accretions  of  this  substance,  Cystoliths,  are  found  in  the  leaves 
of  some  plants,  notably  the  India-rubber  tree  (Ficus  elastica). 

Forms  of  Cells 

The  simplest  plants  are  single  cells,  either  naked,  motile  ones,  or' 
stationary  and  provided  with  a  definite  cell-wall.      Such  isolated 
y  cells  are  mostly  globular  or  oval  in 

form,  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  eggs  and  spores  of  the  higher 
plants,  which  represent  the  simple, 
primitive  type  of  cell.  Sucli  a  cell 
by  growth  and  repeated  division 
gives  rise  to  a  simple  cell-aggr^ate 
or  tissue,  such  as  composes  the 
young  parts  of  the  higher  plants 
L  (Fig-   37).     These   youug   tissues 

have  cells  of  nearly  equal  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  diameters,  or 
are  isodiametric,  and  have  thin 
cellulose  membranes.  The  undif- 
ferentiated cells  become  gradually 
transformed  into  the  permanent 
elements  making  up  the  character^ 
istic  tissues  of  the  higher  plants. 
Fio.  37.-APBI  ot  A  shoot  of  yaiat    The  progress  of  these  changes  can 

flfxilit.  showing  the  arraDKemeiit  ot     ,  j  ■,       .  j     ■       i         -^    j-       i 

tbe  merisiematic  UsBues:  X.  tiie  '^  readily  traced  in  longitudinal 
Inttial  cell  for  the  plerome,  or  seetions  or  series  of  transverse 
central  cylinder  of  the  shoot:  K.  a  ones,  passing  through  the  apex  of 
lateral  shoot;  L,  X>,  yoang  leaves,  '  '^.  ?.      ..  ^ 

a  growing  shoot  or  root. 

Parenchyma.  —  The  commonest  form  of  tissue  is  parenchyma,  in 
which  the  cells  are  thin-walled,  and  but  little  altered  from  their  orig- 
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inal  form,  although  sometimes  much  elongated.  The  whole  of  the 
body  of  the  lower  plants,  and  most  of  the  active  tissues  of  the  higher 
ones,  are  parenchymatous. 

Mechlin ical  Tiunes.  —  Plants  growing  in  the  air  require  certain  skel- 
etal structures  to  give  them  the  necessary  rigidity.  These  support- 
ing tissues  are  known  as  mechanical  tissues,  but  are  not  necessarily 
devoted  to  this  purpose  only.  The  strongly  distended  cells  of  ordi- 
nary parenchyma  give  firmness,  and  may  to  some  extent  be  consid- 
ered mechanical  tissue,  but  large  aeri^  plants  require  something 


Tio.  38.  — J.crOTS-Bectlon  of  the  Mem  of  a  Begonia,  showing  the  circle  of  vascular 
bnodlM  [X  3).  B,  collenchyma,  or  tblc It-angled  tissue  frum  the  outer  part  of  the 
cortex  o[  the  same  plant,  mora  hlghl;  magni^ed.  C,  cross-eectioD  of  tbe  peduncle 
of  the  InflorMcence  of  Fhunix  C(iniin«rMi(,  showing  the  numerous  scattered  vascu- 
lar bandies  (x  2).  D,  cross-section  o[  an  internade  of  the  shoot  of  JSquittlum 
Imvigatvm,  showing  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  cb,  alternating  with  large  aii- 
■pacea,  f.  E,  ■clereochyma.  or  flbrouB  tissue,  from  the  outer  part  of  tbe  stem 
(X  200).     The  aliaded  portions  of  A  and  C  indicate  the  mechanical  tissuea. 

more,  and  we  find  special  tissues  developed.  In  the  vascular  plants 
there  is  generally  found  below  the  epidermis  a  greater  or  less  devel- 
oped system  of  supporting  tissues  (Hypoderma),  which  may  be  in 
the  form  of  elongated,  thick-walled  fibres,  with  pointed  ends  (Prosen- 
chyma,  e.g.  Wood-fibres),  or  thick-angled  elongated  elements  (Collen- 
chyma, e.g.  Begonia),  or  shorter,  very  thick-walled  stony  cells 
(Sclerenchyma,  e.g.  the  rhizomes  of  most  Ferns). 

Most  important  in  this  connection  are  tbe  vascular  bundles  of  the 
higher  plants,  which  form  a  very  complete  skeleton  of  firm,  woody 
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tissue.  The  wood  of  the  stem,  and  the  framework,  or  veins  of  the 
leaves,  belong  to  the  vascular  system.  The  mechanical  elements  of 
the  vascular  bundle  are  of  two  kinds,  Fibres — either  wood  or  bast 
fibres — and  tracheary  tissue.  The  latter  is  also  the  principal  water- 
conducting  tissue  of  these  plants,  and  may  be  composed  either  of 
Tracheids,  which  are  single  elongated  cells,  or  Vessels,  which  are 
rows  of  cells  in  which  the  transverse  partitions  have  disappeared. 
Both  forms  of  tracheae,  when  mature,  are  destitute  of  living  contents, 
and  their  walls  are  marked  by  rings,  spirals,  reticulations,  or  pits, 
due  to  unequal  thickening  in  the  growing  wall. 
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Fio.  39.  —  A,  cross-section  of  a  vascular  bundle  from  the  scape  of  Iris  Floreruitta 
(X  2fi0) ;  tj  tracheary  tissue;  ph,  phloem.  B^  longitudinal  section  of  the  same; 
tf  spiral,  V,  reticulate  vessels ;  «,  a  sieve-tube. 

In  some  of  the  lower  plants,  like  some  Seaweeds,  firmness  is  given 
to  the  plant  by  great  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  superficial  cells, 
such  as  occurs  in  many  forms  which  are  exposed  to  the  heavy  surf 
Others,  like  the  calcareous  Algae,  attain  the  same  end  by  a  heavy 
deposit  of  lime  in  their  outer  cells.  •  "** 

Protective  Tissues. — All  of  the  superficial  cells  of  plants  exposed 
to  the  air  are  provided  with  a  heavily  cutinized  membrane,  which  is 
especially  developed  in  plants  of  dry  regions.  This  thick  cuticle 
prevents  excessive  logs  of  water  from  the  delicate  inner  tissues. 
The  layers  of  cork-cells  in  the  stems  of  woody  plants  serve  the  same 
purpose. 
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Conductive  Tissues 


Besides  the  tracheaiy  tissue  already  referred  to,  there  are  other 
forms  of  conducting  tissue  met  with.  Most  important  are  the  sieve- 
tubes  (Fig.  40)  found  in  the  outer  or  hast  portion 
I  phloem)  of  the  vascular  bundles.  The  sieve- 
tubes  closely  resemble  the  trachese  of  the  woody 
part  of  the  bundle,  but  differ  in  not  having  the 
walls  lignitied,  and  in  retaining  the  living  cell- 
contents.  While  the  tracheae  are  mainly  con- 
cerned with  the  conduction  of  water,  the 
sieve-tubes  are  the  important  agents  in  the 
transfer  of  assimilated  food-elements.  Very 
similar  in  appearance  to  the  sieve-tubes  of  the 
vascular  plants  are  those  found  in  many  of 
the  large  Kelps,  or  Brown  Algse. 

Another  type  of  conducting  tissne  is  seen  in 
the  so-called    Laticiferous  ducts,  which   occur 
in  plants  with  milky  juice,  like  the  Poppy,  Let- 
tuce,   Milkweed,    Euphorbia,   etc.      Sometimes   Fio.  40.— Longitudinal 
the  latex  is  red,  e.g.  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),       section  of  part  of  a 
yellow  (Argemone),  or  colorless  (Eschscholtzia).       thim'"^M/"r^f^: 
The    laticiferous       the   cytopiaam   ba« 
ducts      may      be        "^on    contracted   by 
either  very  long       f^^^"  "'  '^™'"" 
and        branched 

single  elements,  e.g.  Euphorbia,  or 
the  much  more  common  irregularly 
branching  system  formed  by  the 
coalescence  of  many  cells  (Fig-  41). 
It  is  somewhat  questionable  bow  far 
the  laticiferous  ducts  are  of  impor- 
tance in  the  transfer  of  plastic  mate-. 
rials.  Much  of  the  contents  are 
.  apparently    excretions,    whose    func- 

tions, if  any,  are  not  certainly  known. 

Special  Secretory  Cells 

Special  secretory  cells  are  of  wide 

Fio.41.— AMutotnniiiKUtidterous    occurrence.    Such  are  the  cells  secret- 

Ife)^^""°""'"*°""  *""*■"    ^"K  *''*'  ^^"•'"^  aromatic  substances 

to  which  plants  owe  their  character- 

i.stic  odors.    The  oil-glands  in  the  Orange  and  Lemon  belong  to  this 

category,  as  do  the  mucilage  and  oil-cells  in  many  Liverworts. 
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Cell-formation 

New  cells  may  arise  by  division,  or  by  the  union  of  two  (occasion- 
ally several)  into  a  single  cell. 

Fission.  —  The  commonest  form  of  cell-multiplication  is  the  divi- 
sion of  the  cell  into  two,  usually  equal,  parts.  This  mode  of  division, 
or  Fission  (Fig.  42),  is  the  only  method  by  which  new  cells  are  formed 
in  the  lowest  organisms,  such  as  Bacteria.  In  the  Bacteria,  where  a 
distinct  nucleus  cannot  be  certainly  demonstrated,  the  cell-division 
consists  merely  in  the  constriction  of  the  protoplast,  and  its  division 
without  the  complicated  changes  in  the  nucleus  which  characterize 
cell-division  in  the  higher  plants.  Sometimes  there  is  no  evident  con- 
striction of  the  protoplast,  but  a  division-wall  cuts  the  cell  into  two 
parts,  which  may  remain  connected,  and  by  repeated  divisions  give  rise 
to  a  cell-row.    In  these  lowest  forms,  all  the  cells  are  alike,  and  there 


Fio.  42.  —  Ay  cell  of  a  Bacterium,  Chromatium  WeisHi,  in  process  of  division 
(X  1000).  Bf  a  living  cell  of  Cladophora  glomerata^  in  process  of  division;  the 
division-wall  is  not  complete.  C,  the  same  cell  an  honr  later  (x  200).  D,  cells  of 
Yeast,  Saccharomycea  cerevisimt  maltiplylng  by  budding  (x  700). 

is  no  distinction  between  vegetative  and  reproductive  cells.  In  some- 
what more  specialized  forms,  certain  cells  may  be  somewhat  changed, 
and  become  modified  into  thick- walled  resting  spores,  which  are, 
however,  derived  from  ordinary  vegetative  cells. 

Where  a  definite  nucleus  is  present  in  the  cell,  as  occurs  always  in 
the  cells  of  the  typical  plants,  the  division  of  the  protoplast  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  division  of  the  nucleus.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are 
multinucleate  cells,  or  Coenocytes,  in  which  nuclear  division  and  cell- 
division  are  quite  independent.  The  formation  of  the  division-wall 
may  begin  as  an  equatorial  ring  of  cellulose,  which  grows  centripetally, 
until  it  cuts  the  protoplast  in  two ;  or  there  may  be  formed  simulta- 
neously in  the  protoplast  an  equatorial  cell-plate,  which  extends  com- 
pletely across  the  cell. 

Earyokinesis 

The  division  of  the  protoplast  is  preceded  by  extensive  changes  in 
the  nucleus,  which  finally  become  divided  into  two  daughter-nucleL 
These  changes  are  known  as  Mitosis,  or  Karyokinesis. 
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The  Resting:  Knclena.  —  The  resting  nucleus  (Fig.  44,  A)  contains  a 
complicated  network,  made  up  of  liain-threads,  in  which  are  imbedded 
more  or  less  numerous  chromatin-graniiles.  One  or  more  nucleoli  are 
also  usually  present, 

PropluBee.  —  The      first  ^  C 

sign  of  approaching  divi- 
sion is  a  shortening  and 
thickening  of  the  linin- 
fi laments,  which  sometimes 

may  be  shown  to  constitute  ^^ 

a    single    long    and    very 

much  tangled  thread.  This  j. 

is  accompanied   by  an  in-  ^ 

crease  in  the  amount  of 
chromatin,  which  forms 
a  series  of  disks  arranged 

along  the  linin-thread,  like  p- 

beads,  separated  by  short 
intervals  (Fig.  44,  D).  The 
spaces  between  the  chro- 
matin disks  may  almost 
completely    disappear    as  3(J_ 

the  thread  shortens,  so  that  „,     «■>     r.  n    .       ...        ....       ^  . 

,         ,         J  '    ,  Fio.  43.  —  Cells  from  the  root-tip  oi  aD  OqIod, 

the  thread  appears  almost        diTidiugbymitoais.orkarjoklneaU  (x525). 
homogeneous.     There  next 

follows  a  longitudinal  splitting  of  the  nuclear  filament,  which  thus 
forms  two  threads,  lying  close  together  and  often  hard  to  distinguish. 

QiTOmoMmes.  —  Each  filament  divides  transversely  into  a  definite 
number  of  pieces  —  nuclear  segments,  or  Chromosomes,  which  are  in 
pairs,  one  segment  of  each  pair  belonging  to  each  half  into  which  the 
original  nuclear  filament  splits  longitudinally.  The  two  chromosomes 
of  each  pair  sometimes  fuse  more  or  less  completely  together.  The 
chromosomes  appear  homogeneous,  and  stain  very  strongly  with  the 
usual  nuclear  stains.  Their  form  varies  a  good  deal,  from  almost 
globular  to  elongated,  straight,  or  bent  rods. 

While  these  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  nuclear  filament,  the 
nucleolns  usually  shows  signs  of  disorganization,  and  finally  is  no 
longer  visible.     Just  what  becomes  of  its  substance  is  still  doubtful. 

^indle-flbres.  —  In  the  cytoplasm  immediately  surrounding  the 
nuclear  cavity,  there  may  be  detected  extremely  fine  filaments,  which 
sometimes  form  *  thick  tangled  layer  about  the  nucleus,  but  later 
show  a  more  or  less  distinct  radiation  (Fig.  44,  B,  C).  These  begin  to 
penetrate  into  the  nuclear  cavity,  whose  wall  becomes  less  evident, 
and  finally  quite  unrecognizable. 

MetAphascB.  —  As  the  nuclear  membrane  disappears,  the  chromo- 


somes  arrange  themselves  in  a  more  or  less  distinct  plate  which 
occupies  the  equator  of  the  dividing  cell.  The  cytoplasmic  fibres  are 
sow  seen  to  converge  at  several  points  in  the  cytoplasm,  and  some  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  chromosomes,  which  may  each  show  a 
sheai  of  these  attached  to  it,  while  other  fibres  remdn  free.  The 
several  converging  points,  or  poles,  in  the  cytoplasm  move  toward 
each  other,  and  usualEy  form  two  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cell,  and 
at  equal  distances  from  the  equatorial  nuclear  plate.  The  free 
fibres  run  from  pole  to  pole,  while  the  bundles  connected  with  the 
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Fia.  44.  —  A,  pollen  mother-cell  ot  PodophyHum  pellalum,  Bhowlng  the  resting 
nucleus,  with  the  nel-work  of  nucle&r  filaments,  and  the  nucleolus.  B,  lale 
prophase  of  division;  the  Buclear  negro ents  (chromosomes)  are  separate,  the 
spindle-fihres  arraoged  in  sflveral  groups.  C,  compleled  nuclear  spindle ;  the 
chromoBomes  have  divided  lototwo,  />,  part  of  the  nuclear  fitameutottfefJebaruf 
/itlidui,  ahoning  the  ohromalin-granules  Imbedded  in  the  linin-thread.  E,  a  later 
stage,  showing  the  splitting  o(  the  SlameDt.    (All  figures  after  Mottieb.) 

chromosomes  are  attached  to  one  pole  only.  The  whole  mass  ot 
fibres  is  spindle-shaped,  hence  the  whole  figure  is  known  as  the 
Nuclear  spindle,  and  the  filaments  as  Spindle-fibres. 

In  the  nuclear  plate  the  pairs  of  chromosomes  separate,  and  begin 
to  move  toward  opposite  poles  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  perhaps  due  to 
the  contraction  of  the  bundle  of  apindle-fibres  attaclied  to  each.  It 
has  also  been  conjectured  that  the  centrosomes,  sometimes  found  at 
the  poles,  may  be  concerned  with  the  attraction  of  the  chromosomes 
to  the  poles.  Besides  the  so-called  connecting  fibres,  which  run  from 
pole  to  pole,  and  the  "  mantle-fibres,"  which  are  attached  to  the  chro- 
mosomes,  there  have  also  been  detected,  at  the  outside  of  the  spindle, 
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free  fibres  which  are  attached  at  one  end  at  the  poles,  but  end  free 
in  the  surrounding  cytoplasm. 

AiuphAses.  —  As  the  chromosomes  approach  the  poles  of  the  spin- 
dle, they  become  crowded  together,  and  finally  grow  together,  end  to 
end,  and  constitute  a  single  filament,  which  gradually  assumes  the 
condition  found  in  the  resting  nucleus.  The  nucleolus  is  formed 
i^ain,  as  well  as  the  nuclear  membrane,  and  the  nucleus  has  now  all 
the  characters  of  the  typical  resting  nucleus. 

Cell-pUte.  —  While  the  two  groups  of  chromosomes  are  moving 
toward  the  poles,  there  suddenly  becomes  evident,  in  the  equator  of 
the  spindle,  a  disk,  formed  of  small  granular  bodies,  which  finally 
coalesce  into  a  continuous  membrane,  —  the  Cell-plate.  The  granules 
of  which  the  young  cell-plate  is  composed  are  formed  by  swellings 
in  the  connecting  fibres,  whose  substance,  apparently,  is  transformed 
into  the  elements  of  the  cell-plate.  In  case  the  Cell-plate  does  not 
extend  entirely  across  the  cell,  new  elements  are  added  to  its  margin 
by  the  peripheral  spindle-fibres.  The  cell-plate  finally  splits  into 
two  lamella,  and  thus  the  division  of  the  protoplast  is  completed. 
The  new  cell-wall  is  then  deposited 
plasts,  in  the  same  way  that 
a  cell-wall  Is  formed  upon  the 
surface  of  a  naked  protoplast, 
such  as  a  zo6  spore. 

The  changes  in  the  nucleus 
up  to  the  formation  of  the 
nuclear  plate  are  known  as 
the  Prophases ;  the  separation 
of  the  chromosomes  and  their 
movements  to  the  poles,  the 

Uetaphases ;    the    recooatitn-  j^  •'  •_"    ,' 

tion    of    the    daughter-nuclei, 
the  Anaphases. 

Direa  Nuclear  Dlrlolon.  — 
Sometimes  in  large  cells,  like  Fio.  45.— Direct  (amitotic)  nncleor  division 
theinteraodesoftheCharacese,  '"  »"  intetnodai  cell  of  Chara /ruguu 
and  those  in  the  stem  of  (xTM);  n,  dividing  »u.iei. 
Tradescantia,  the  nucleus  may  become  constricted,  or  divided  directly. 
This  is  known  as  direct  or  amitotic  division,  but  only  occurs  in  old 
cells,  and  is  never  accompanied  by  a  division  of  the  protoplast 
(Fig.  46). 

Budding 

The  form  of  fission  known  as  budding  consists  simply  in  a  protru- 
sion of  the  cell-wall,  which  is  then  separated  from  the  parent^cell  by 
fission.  This  occurs  regularly  in  the  Yeast-fungi,  and  is  also  seen  in 
the  branching  of  many  filamentous  Algfe. 
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Internal  Cell-division 

Internal  cell-division  differs  from  the  ordinary  form  of  fission  only 
in  having  the  division  confined  to  the  protoplast,  a  new  cell-wall 

being  formed  about  the  new  cells, 
either  while  still  contained  within 
the  mother-cell  or  after  their  escape. 
Where  the  protoplast  divides  after 
each  nuclear  division,  it  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  typical  fission; 
but  often  there  is  repeated  nuclear 
division  and  a  simultaneous  division 
of  the  protoplast  into  as  many  parts  as 
there  are  nuclei.  Internal  division 
is  especially  common  in  the  formation 
of  the  reproductive  cells  of  many 
plants,  such  as  the  zoospores  and 
spermatozoids  of  many  Algae,  the 
pollen-spores  of  Flowering  Plants,  etc. 

Free  Cell-formation 

Free  cell-formation  is  a  form  of 
internal  cell-division,  where  a  cell-wali 
is  formed  about  the  nuclei  in  the  proto- 
plasm, leaving  a  certain  amount  of  th- 
cytoplasm  unused.  The  commonest 
example  of  this  is  found  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  so-called  "  Ascospores  " "  of 
many  Fungi  and  Lichens.  Free  cell- 
formation  has  also  been  observed  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  in  Ephedra 
and  some  other  Gymnosperms. 


Fio.  46.  —  A,  sporogenous  oeU  of 
Azolla^filiculoideSy  dividing  into 
four  by  internal  division 
(x800).  Bf  an  older  stage, 
with  the  four  spores  completely 
divided ;  only  two  of  the  spores 
are  completely  shown  in  the 
section.  C,  ascus,  or  spore- 
sac,  of  a  Cup-fungus  (Peziza), 
containing  eight  spores  formed 
by  free  cell-formation  (X  200). 


Conjugation 

In  most  plants  there  arise,  at  certain  limes,  new  cells,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  protoplasm  of  two  independent  cells.  These  unit- 
ing cells  are  the  sexual  cells,  or  Gametes,  and  the  cell  produced  fror  i 
their  union  is  a  Zygote.  In  their  simplest  form  the  gametes  are 
entirely  similar,  either  free-swimming  ciliated  cells,  e.g.  Pandorina, 
or  non-motile,  as  in  Spirogyra,  where  the  protoplast  of  one  cell  flows 
through  a  tube  into  a  neighboring  one. 

In  most  plants  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
two  gametes.  One  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  is  passive  — 
this  is  the  female  cell  (Egg  or  Ovum).    The  other,  the  male  or  sperm- 
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cell,  is  much  smaller  and  often  activeij  motile,  vben  it  is  termed  a 
Spennatozoid.  The  fusion  of  tlie  ktter  with  the  egg  constitutes  fer- 
tilization, or  fecundation,  without  which  the  egg,  except  in  rare  cases, 
is  incapable  of  further  development.  The  greater  part  of  the  sper- 
matozoid  is  composed  of  nuclear  matter,  which  fuses  more  or  less 
completely  with  the 
nucleus  of  the  egg- 
cell  before  the  latter 
divides. 

The  differentiation 
of  sexual  cells  has 
taken  place  quite  in- 
dependently in  sev- 
eral widely  separated 
groups  of  plants, 
where  nearly  every 
gradation  between  Fio.  47.  — J,  single  Kwaete.  fl,  conjngmtlng  pUno- 
TOrfpPt-lv  Ritnilnr  i-am  gametMof  Ectoearptu  tiliatloma  (X  T90).     C,  male 

perfectly  similar  gam-  ^^^^_  ^  ,^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  cutUHa  m,utifida 
etes  and  well-marked  (xeeO).  E,  egg.  F,  Bpermatozold  ol  J'ucui  oe*i- 
male  and  female  cells  evlomis  (X  300).     (A,  B,   after  Bbbthold;    c,  d, 

may    still    be    seen.       "'**'  «"""■"'■' 

Thus  in  the  Brown  AlgEe  many  forms,  including  the  largest  ones, 
jiroduce  no  sexual  cells  at  all,  but  only  zoSspores,  which  germinate 
directly.  Ectocarpus  and  various  other  allied  genera  produce  simi- 
lar motile  gametes  (Flauogametes) ;  Cutleria  produces  two  kinds  of 
taotile  gametes,  of  very  unequal  size ;  while  in  Fucus,  the  common 
'Kockweed,  the  non-motile  egg-cells  are  enormously  lai^er  than  the 
active,  ciliated  spermatozoids  (Fig.  47). 
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CHAPTER  IV 

CLASSIFICATION 

The  Simplest  Plant-forms.  —  It  is  generally  assumed  that  a  real 
genetic  relationship  exists  among  all  plants,  and  the  aim  of  a  natural 
system  of  classification  is  to  express  the  degree  of  this  relationship. 
An  ideal  classification  would  represent  the  family  tree  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  but  unfortunately  such  a  classification  is  not  to  be 
hoped  for,  owing  to  the  complete  disappearance  of  many  plant-forms, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  survival  of  many  isolated  types  that  are 
only  distantly  related  to  other  known  forms,  and  to  which  it  is 
impossible,  at  present,  to  assign  a  certain  position  in  the  system  of 
classification.  Among  such  isolated  groups  may  be  mentioned  the 
Diatoms  and  Characeae. 

Factors  in  Classification.  —  In  determining  the  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  plants,  probably  the  general  structure,  or  morphology, 
is  of  the  first  importance ;  but  as  certain  parts,  especially  the  repro- 
ductive structures,  are  less  subject  to  change  from  external  con- 
ditions, these  less  variable  structures  are,  of  course,  especially 
important  in  classification.  Where  plants  are  obviously  closely 
related,  as,  for  instance,  two  species  of  the  same  genus,  it  is  differ- 
ences, rather  than  resemblances,  that  are  considered  in  assigning 
them  their  places.  Where  relationships  are  less  obvious,  it  often 
becomes  necessary  to  study  all  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
plant  —  its  "  life-history  "  —  in  order  to  determine  its  affinities  with 
other  forms.  No  single  point  of  structure  can  be  safely  used  alone, 
and,  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  structures  must  be  considered. 

Ontogeny  and  Phylogeny.  —  It  is  assumed  that  the  life-history,  or 
"  Ontogeny,"  of  the  individual  repeats,  to  some  extent,  the  evolutioa 
of  the  race,  "  Phylogeny,"  and  a  study  of  the  developing  organism, 
is  often  of  the  greatest  importance  in  making  out  its  relationship  to 
other  and  especially  lower  forms.  All  Mosses  and  Ferns,  for  exam- 
ple, produce  minute  motile  reproductive  cells  (spermatozoids),  which 
closely  resemble  similar  cells  among  the  Algae,  and  indicate  that 
these  land  plants  have  sprung  from  aquatic  ancestors  resembling  the 
existing  Green  Algae. 

The  geological  record,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  very  great  value  in 
tracing  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  but  unfortunately 
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the  record  is  very  incomplete^  especially  as  regards  the  very  perish- 
able structures  of  the  lower  plants,  and  we  can  never  expect  to  have 
much  light  thrown  on  the  origin  of  these  lower  plant-types,  from  a 
study  of  fossils. 

Classification 

The  vegetable,  kingdom  may  be  divided  into  a  number  of  primary 
groups,  "  Subkingdoms,'*  or  "  Branches,"  as  to  whose  limits  there  is 
a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  We  shall  assume  here  five  of 
these  subkingdoms,  viz.  Schizophyta,  AlgaB,  Fungi,  Archegoniatae, 
Spermatophyta.  Besides  these  there  are  two  groups  of  organisms, 
sometimes  included  among  plants,  the  Myxomycetes  (Mycetqzoa) 
and  the  Flagellata,  both  of  which  show  unmistakable  animal  affini- 
ties as  well. 

Each  subkingdom  is  divided  into  classes,  these  into  orders,  fami- 
lies, genera,  and  species,  which  are  sometimes  still  farther  subdivided. 

The  Simplest  Organisms 

Many  of  the  lowest  organisms  known  are  so  simple  in  structure  as 
to  make  it  impossible  to  decide  positively  whether  their  affinities  are 
with  plants  or  animals.  They  are  simply  undifferentiated  living  be- 
ings, such  as  we  may  reasonably  infer  existed  before  there  were  any 
true  plants  or  animals. 

Protista.  —  To  these  lowest  forms  of  life  Haeckel  gave  the  name 
"  Protista,"  and  assumed  that  some  of  them  consisted  of  quite  undif- 
ferentiated protoplasm.  The  more  perfect  methods  of  investigar 
tion  now  in  use  have  demonstrated  that  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful 
whether  any  organisms  of  such  extreme  simplicity  really  exist,  and 
most  of  the  Protista  have  been  relegated  to  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  great  organic  kingdoms.  Nevertheless,  there  are  two  groups  of 
organisms,  the  Elagellata  and  the  Myxomycetes  or  Mycetozoa,  which 
seem  to  lie  on  the  border  line  between  plants  and  animals. 

Flagellata 

The  Flagellata  (Fig.  48)  are  unicellular  organisms,  which  are  provided  with 
one  or  two  (occasionally  more)  flagella  or  cilia,  by  means  of  which  they  are  able 
to  move  rapidly  in  the  water.  The  cell  may  be  quite  naked,  or  there  may  be  a 
more  or  less  marked  membrane,  which  very  rarely,  however,  is  composed  of 
oelluloee.  The  cell  contains  a  single  nucleus,  and  sometimes  chromatophores, 
which  may  be  either  green  (Euglena)  or  brown  (Hydrurus).  The  forms  which 
possess  chromatophores  are  able  to  assimilate  carbon-dioxide,  like  normal  plants, 
but  those  which  are  destitute  of  these  feed  upon  organic  matter.  Some  of  the 
more  highly  organized  forms  possess  a  mouth,  so  that  they  can  ingest  solid  food, 
which  in  the  lower  forms  may  be  taken  in  at  any  part  of  the  protoplast. 
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Reproduction  is  either  by  a  division  (mostly  longitudinal)  which  may  occur 
while  the  cell  is  active,  or  it  may  first  become  encysted,  after  which  the  proto- 
plast divides  into  two  new  individuals. 
No  sexujkl  reproduction  has  yet  been 
certainly  demonstrated  for  any  of  them. 

Affinities    of    Flageilata.  —  The 

Flagellata  show  affinities  on  tlie 
one  hand  witli  tlie  Infusoria,  and 
on  the  other  witli  the  lower 
plants.  The  Volvocaceae,  which 
are  sometimes  included  with  the 
Flagellata,  are  forms  which  to 
a  certain  extent  connect  the  typi- 
cal green  plants  with  the  true 
Flagellata.  The  Myxomycetes 
or  Slime-moulds,  the  Brown  Algae, 
and  possibly  the  Bacteria,  also 
show  evidences  of  relationship 
with  the  Flagellata,  which  are 
Fio.  48. -Flagellata.    A,  J?,  Chromu^   ^^us  seen  to  be  a  group  almost 

Una  ovcUis.    At  active  cell,  showiog  ,  .  ,.  \         •»    , 

the  single  flagellum  and  the  chromato-    exactly      intermediate      between 

pbore,   cr;  By  encysted  cell  which    the    lowest    animal     and     plant 
has  just  divided  (x  1500).    C.  Euro-    forms. 
glena  volvoz,  a  biciliate  form,  with 


^i**«<fis^ 


chromatophore  (xlOOO).  />,  Scyto- 
monas  pusilluBj  individual  dividing 
(X2000).  {A,  B,  />,  after  Klebs; 
C,  after  Iwanoff.) 


Myxomycetes 


The  Myxomycetes  or  Myce- 
tozoa  constitute  another  group  of 
organisms  which  exhibit  both  animal  and  vegetable  characters. 
Some  of  them  are  aquatics,  apparently  related  to  some  of  the  lower 
Flagellata,  and  perhaps  to  the  Khizopods  among  the  Protozoa.  A 
second  division,  the  Myxomycetes  proper,  or  Slime-moulds,  are  not 
aquatic,  and  develop  a  fruiting  condition  which  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fungi. 

The  Myxomycetes  receive  their  popular  name  of  Slime-mould 
from  the  vegetative  condition,  which  is  a  large  naked  mass  of  proto- 
plasm, or  Plasmodium,  of  a  slimy  consistence,  and  usually  whitish 
or  yellow  in  color.  The  best  known  of  the  Slime-moulds  is  j^Sthalium. 
septicum  (Fuligo  varians)^  which  is  especially  common  on  spent  tan- 
bark,  where  the  bright  yellow  plasmodia  are  sometimes  very  con- 
spicuous. Slime-moulds,  however,  can  usually  be  found  in  wet 
weather,  about  rotten  logs,  decaying  leaves,  etc. 

The  Plasmodinm.  —  The  Plasmodium  shows  active  creeping  movements,  and 
quickly  spreads  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  network,  over  the  substratum  on  which 
it  is  growing.  It  shows  marked  irritability,  avoiding  strong  light,  and  seeking^ 
moisture  and  food.    Soft  organic  substances,  such  as  a  large  Fungus,  may  be 
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oompletel;  (rDtrounded  by  the  plaamodiuin,  which  ma;  ybtj  quickly  completely 
digeit  them.  When  flxed  ftnd  otalned,  there  lire  seen  to  be  very  many  amall 
naclei  BcUUred  through  the  subatance  of  the  plumodiom. 

As  described  in  the  last  chapter,  the  Plasmodium  may  be  made  to  creep  upon 
a  glass  slide  down  which  a  fine  stream  of  water  is  running,  and  in  this  way  may 
be  examined  under  Uie  microecope.  The  protoplasmic  mass  then  clearly  bhows 
the  homogeneous  hjalopiasm  In  which  are  Imbedded  granules  of  Tarlous  kinds, 
indndiug  yellow  pigment-corpuscleB.  The  granular  plasm  exhibits  very  active 
streaming  movements,  while  extensions  of  the  Plasmodium,  or  peeudopodia,  are 
poshed  out,  and  thus  the  Plasmodium  is  spread  out  over  the  wet  slide,  and  formfi 
a  complicated  network  of  alimy  yellow  threads. 


Wia.  iS.  —  A,  plaamodlam  of  a  Bllme-mould  npon  a  piece  of  decayed  wood  (xS>. 
B,  two  ipores  of  Triahia  /avogtnea,  I,  in  optical  sectlOQ.  C,  a  spore  with  tb« 
contents  escaping.  D,  cltisted  Bwann-spoce,  showing  the  flsgellum,  /,  and  tbe 
nneleos,  n.  £,  two  amcebold  Bwarm-Bpores.  F,  part  of  a  Plasmodium  which 
bas  ipnad  otbt  a  glass  slide  (x  60).     a,  a  portion  of  F  more  highly  magnified. 

Sckrotla.  —  When  the  plasmodium  is  partly  deprived  of  water,  it 
may  retract  the  pseudopodia  and  form  a  cakelike  body,  which  is 
Tuaally  composed  of  closely  packed  roundish  masses  of  protoplasm, 
which  have  a  more  or  leas  definite  membrane  sometimes  of  cellulose. 
These  masses  (sclerotia)  have  a  waxy  or  horny  texture,  and  may 
remiun  dormant  for  several  months  without  losing  their  vitality, 
resuming  the  form  of  active  plasmodia  if  provided  with  water. 

Spore*.  —  Usually,  at  the  close  of  the  vegetative  period,  the  Plas- 
modium retracts  the  pseudopodia  and  becomes  divided  into  small 
bodies  of  definite  form,  known  as  Sporocysts.     These  may  be  merely 
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cakelike,  or  irregular  roundish  structures,  or  they  may  assume  a 
constant  form  characteristic  of  different  genera.  Thus  in  the  com- 
mon genus  Stemonitis  (Fig.  50,  B)  the  sporocysts  are  cylindrical 
bodies  borne 'upon  a  long  stalk,  prolonged  upward  into  the  axis  of 
the  cylindrical  sporocyst.  Other  genera,  e,g,  Arcyria,  have  pear- 
shaped  or  oblong  stalked  sporocysts,  while  in  ^Ethalium  and  similar 
forms  (Fig.  50,  A)  the  irregular,  densely  crowded  sporocysts  axe 
packed  together  into  a  solid  cakelike  mass  (^Ethalium),  which  is 
covered  with  a  sort  of  crust  which  protects  the  underlying  sporo- 
cysts. The  wall  of  the  sporocyst  is  often  colored,  and  there  may 
be  a  heavy  deposit  in  it  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  also  sometimes 
occurs  in  the  active  plasmodium. 


G 


Fio.  50.—^,  nthalium  of  Enteridium  splendens  (X  1).  B,  two  sporocysts  of 
Stemonitis  fusca  (X  3).  C,  sporocysts  of  Leocarptat  fragilis,  attached  to  a  stalk 
of  grass  (X  2i).  Z>,  a  single  sporocyst  more  enlarged,  i?,  capillitium  and  spores 
of  the  same  species  (x  600).  F^  end  of  a  capillitial  filament  of  Trichia/avoginea. 
G,  sporocyst  of  Dictydium  cancellatum  (x  25).    {A  and  G  after  Macbridb.) 


Spore-formation.  —  The  protoplasm  within  the  sporocyst  divides  into  many 
small  globular  cells,  each  ^containing  a  nucleus,  and  developing  about  it  a  mem- 
brane which  usually  is  colored,  and  is  marked  with  characteristic  sculpturing, 
much  like  the  spore-membranes  of  the  higher  plants.  These  spores  do  not 
completely  use  up  the  protoplasm,  but  a  part  remains  to  form  a  system  of 
threadlike  structures,  the  Capillitium,  which  are  often  of  peculiar  form.  The 
capillitium  may  be  composed  of  solid,  more  or  less  confluent  threads  (^e,g, 
Stemonitis),  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  separate  (Trichia)  or  united  (Arcyria) 
hollow  tubes,  with  spirally  thickened  walls. 

Germination.  — The  ripe  spores  germinate  quickly  under  proper  conditions. 
The  early  stages  may  often  be  seen  by  placing  the  spores  in  water ;  but  for  the 
further  development  a  proper  nutrient  solution  is  necessary.     The  spore  ger- 
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minates  in  twenty-four  hours  or  less,  by  bursting  the  membrane  and  allowing 
the  enclosed  protoplast  to  escape  in  the  form  of  an  amceboid  body,  or  a 
zoospore  with  a  single  flagellum,  which  strikingly  resembles  some  of  the  simpler 
Flagellata.  These  zoospores  have  a  single  nucleus  and  one  or  two  contractile 
vacuoles.  They  increase  in  size,  and  if  the  conditions  are  suitable  may  also 
multiply  by  division  until  their  number  has  greatly  increased.  Finally  they 
begin  to  fuse  together,  at  first  in  small  groups,  which  later  grow  together  into 
a  small  Plasmodium.  In  Dictyostelium  the  separate  zodspores  never  completely 
fuse,  but  form  a  pseudoplasmodium. 

One  small  group  of  the  Slime-moulds  consists  of  parasites  which  live  within 
the  tissues  of  living  plants.  The  best-known  species  is  Plcisniodiophora  brassiccBf 
which  infests  the  roots  of  cabbages,  and  produces  a  serious  dLsease  characterized 
by  distorted  enlargements  on  the  diseased  roots. 

Classification  of  Myxomycetes 

Professor  Macbride  (10)  gives  the  following  classification  of  the 
Myxomycetes :  — 

A.  Parasites,  in  the  cells  of  living  plants.     Order  1.   Phytomyxinse. 

B.  Saprophytes,  growing  on  decaying  vegetable  matter. 
a.   With  free  spores.     Order  2.   Exosporeee. 

5.   With  spores  formed  in  sporocysts.     Order  3.   Myxogastres. 

Much  the  greater  number  of  the  Slime-moulds  belong  to  the 
Myxogastres.  The  Exosporeae  comprise  but  a  single  genus,  Cera- 
iiomyxa,  whose  affinities  are  somewhat  doubtful.  In  this  genus  the 
Plasmodium  develops  a  columnar  mass,  upon  the  outside  'of  which 
are  borne  small  prominences  with  a  spore  at  the  apex  of  each. 

SUBKINGDOM  I.    SCHIZOPHYTA 

Leaving  aside  the  Flagellata  and  Myxomycetes,  whose  claim  to  be 
considered  as  plants  is  at  least  doubtful,  the  lowest  group  of  genuine 
plants  is  the  Schizophyta,  —  Fission-plants,  —  so  called  because  of 
the  formation  of  cells  by  fission  only. 

Among  the  Schizophytes  are  found  the  simplest  known  organisms, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  represent  the  most 
ancient  existing  types  of  living  things. 

Cell-structure 

The  cell-structure  of  the  Schizophytes  has  been  the  subject  of 
many  exhaustive  studies,  but  the  results  of  these  are  by  no  means 
uniform,  and  in  spite  of  the  assertions  that  even  the  simplest  forms 
show  nuclear  structures,  and  other  evidences  of  differentiation,  it 
seems  probable  that  these  are  wanting  in  the  simpler  Bacteria.  In 
the  larger  forms,  e,g,  Beggiatoa  and  the  Blue-green  Algse,  a  so^alled 
"Central-body,"  which  may  represent  a  primitive  nucleus,  is  present, 
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and  the  outer  part  of  the  protoplast  may  contain  chlorophyll,  and 
perhaps  constitute  an  imperfect  chromatophore.  The  young  cells 
of  many  Bacteria  appear  perfectly  homogeneous,  but  there  may 
usually  be  detected  granules,  some  of  which  react  much  like  the 
chromatin-granules  of  the  higher  plants,  and  very  likely  are  homolo- 
gous with  them;  but  unlike  the  chromatin  of  the  higher  plants, 
these  are  not  segregated  into  a  definite  nucleus.  The  view  that  the 
whole  protoplast  of  the  Bacteria  represents  a  nucleus,  the  cytoplasm 
being  nearly  or  quite  wanting,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  latest  re- 
searches. 

Cell-walL  —  The  cell-wall  of  the  Schizophyta  usually  does  not  show 
the  cellulose  reaction.  In  the  Bacteria  it  generally  contains  nitro- 
gen, while  in  the  Schizophycese,  it  is  very  often  mucilaginous  or 
gelatinous  in  consistency.  Where  this  is  highly  developed,  the 
plants  form  colonies  imbedded  in  masses  of  jelly,  often  of  great 
size,  as  in  Nostoc  commune.  This  gelatinous  matrix  is  not  to  be 
looked  upon  simply  as  a  modified  cell-wall,  but  is  to  a  great  extent 
a  direct  excretion  from  the  protoplast.  Similar  gelatinous  envelopes 
are  found  in  many  Bacteria;  and,  as  these  are  of  definite  form  in 
.  each  species,  it  is  easy  to  identify  them,  even  without  a  microscopic 
examination  (Fig.  52). 

Distribution 

The  Schizophyta  occur  wherever  any  life  is  possible,  and  are 
adapted  to  extraordinarily  varied  conditions.  Some  of  the  B^teria 
can  endure  temperatures  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  while  no 
degree  of  cold  can  destroy  their  vitality.  They  can  be  dried  up  for 
prolonged  periods  without  suffering,  and  indeed  can  be  subjected 
to  all  sorts  of  unfavorable  conditions  without  succumbing.  Many  . 
forms  live  within  the  bodies  of  other  organisms ;  some  exist  in  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  while  others  swim  upon  its  surface.  The  nitri- 
fying Bacteria  live  in  the  soil,  while  myriad  bacterial  germs  floating 
in  the  air  settle  on  every  exposed  object,  and  under  favorable  condi- 
tions multiply  with  great  rapidity. 

The  extraordinary  powers  of  resistance  to  heat  and  other  condi- 
tions fatal  to  most  organisms,  as  well  as  the  great  simplicity  of  their 
cell-structure,  make  it  probable  that  the  Schizophyta  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  forms  which  lived  before  the  conditions  upon  the 
earth  were  suitable  for  more  highly  organized  forms  of  life. 

Classification  of  Schizophyta 

Two  classes  of  the  Schizophyta  are  usually  recognized,  —  the 
Schizomycetes,  or  Bacteria,  and  the  Schizophycese,  or  Blue-green 
Algae,  also  known  as  CyanophyceaB,  or  Phycochromaceae.    The  first 
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class  comprises,  with  few  exceptions,  forms  without  chlorophyll, 
while  the  second  comprises  only  forms  with  chlorophyll. 


Class  I.    Bacteria  (Sghizomycbtes) 

The  Bacteria  comprise  the  simplest  of  all  known  organisms,  as 
well  as  the  smallest;  but  nevertheless  they  are  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  economy  of  nature,  the  existence  of  all  the  higher 
forms  of  life  being  more  or  less  directly  dependent  upon  them. 

Celi-stracture  of  Bacteria.  —  Owing  to  the  very  small  size  of  most  Bacteria, 
it  is  ezceseiyely  difficult  to  make  out  the  structure  of  the  cell,  and  there  is  mucli 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  cell-structure  really  is.  In  some  of  the 
larger  forms,  e,g,  Beggiatoa,  structures  similar  to  those  visible  in  the  Schizo^ 
phyoe»  have  been  demonstrated,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  larger  forms 
are  more  nearly  related  to  the  latter  than  they  are  to  the  true  Bacteria.  In 
many  of  the  smaller  Bacteria  the  young  cells  may  appear  perfectly  homogene- 
oos,  except  for  the  presence  of  a  limiting  cell-membrane,  which,  however,  only 
in  rare  instances,  e,g.  Bacterium  Pasteurianumy  shows  the  cellulose  reactions. 
The  protoplasm  usually  stains  strongly,  and  certain  observers  have  considered 
that  the  whole  represents  a  nucleus,  and  is  comparable  to  the  *^  central-body** 
in  the  Schizophyces.  It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated  that  a  vacuole  may 
arise  in  the  protoplast,  which  is  hardly 
consistent  with  its  being  a  nucleus. 
Granules,  staining  more  deeply  than  the 
rest  of  the  protoplast,  are  usually  present, 
and  may  perhaps  represent  the  nuclear 
substance,  which  is  not  segregated  into 
a  definite  nucleus.  In  .short,  the  evi- 
dence at  present  available  is  against  the 
existence,  in  the  bacterial  cell,  of  an 
organized  nucleus. 

The  cells  may  be  isolated,  or  they  may 
form  colonies  of  characteristic  form  and 
color,  which  make  it  i>ossible  to  recognize 
at  onoe  certain  species.  Thus  a  common 
species.  Micrococcus  prodigiosus,  forms 
small  blood-red  specks  on  moist  bread, 
and  the  colonies  grown  in  culture-tubes, 
or  on  gelatine,  always  behave  in  a  con- 
stant manner  (Fig.  62). 
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Movements 

Many  Bacteria  exhibit  active 
movements,  due  to  extremely  deli- 
cate cilia,  which  may  be  attached 
either  to  the  ends  of  the  cells,  or 
may  grow  out  from  all  parts  of  the 
soiface.  By  contracting  the  cell- 
contents,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
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FiQ.  61.  — -4,  Bacillus  typhi  (Typhus- 
germ)  (X  1000).  B,  B,  tetani  (Tet^ 
anus-germ) ,  showing  spore-forma- 
tion ( X 1000) .  C,  Microspira  comma 
(Cholera-germ) ,  stained  to  show  the 
flagellum  (x  1000).  D,  Bacillus 
subtUis,  showing  the  cilia  (X  1000). 
Ef  Spirillum  undula.  F,  Bacillus 
amylohactert  germination  of  the 
spores  (X  1000).  (Figs.  A,  B,  C,  F, 
after  Migula.) 
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cilia  are  outgrowths  of  the  membrane,  and  are  not  connected  with 
the  protoplast.  Only  in  rare  instances  are  the  cilia  large  enough 
to  be  detected  in  the  living  cell,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  various 
fixing  and  staining  agents  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  presence. 
Some  of  the  larger  Bacteria  show  undulatory  and  creeping  move- 
ments, very  similar  to  those  of  certain  Schizophycese. 

The  cells  of  the  Bacteria  may  be  globular  —  e.g.  Micrococcus ;  but 
more  commonly  they  are  rod-shaped,  either  straight  —  e,g.  Bacillus, 
or  curved  —  e.g.  Spirillum  (Fig.  61). 

Reproduction 

The  reproduction  in  the  Bacteria  is  mainly  by  transverse  fission, 
which  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  or  less,  so  that 
they  multiply  with  great  rapidity  imder  favorable  conditions,  a 
single  cell  thus  being  able  to  give  rise  to  several  millions  in  the 
course  of  twenty-four  hours.  This  accounts  for  their  extraordinary 
multiplication  in  decomposing  organic  substances.  Fission  is  accom- 
plished by  the  formation  of.  a  delicate  partition  wall  across  the 
middle  of  the  cell.  The  two  new  cells  may  separate  at  once,  or  they 
may  remain  together  for  a  time,  forming  chains  of  cells.  In  case  a 
vacuole  is  present,  this  may  become  divided  before  the  division  wall 
is  formed,  or  the  division  of  the  vacuole  may  be  repeated,  and  a 
series  of  division  walls  are  then  formed  in  rapid  succession. 

Spores.  —  Many  Bacteria  produce  at  the  end  of  their  growing  period  special 
resting  cells  or  spores  (Fig.  51,  B),  which  arise  within  the  cell,  appearing  first  as 
a  minute,  glistening  speck,  which  gradually  enlarges,  ahsorbing  into  itself  the 
protoplasmic  contents  of  the  cell,  which  is  finally  left  filled  only  with  a  watery 
fluid  in  which  the  spore  lies.  The  latter  has  a  firm  membrane  enclosing  a  mass 
of  apparently  homogeneous,  very  dense  protoplasm.  These  spores  are  extraordi- 
narily resistant,  and  sometimes  can  endure  without  injury  a  temperature  above 
the  boiling  point  of  water  for  several  hours.  On  germinating,  the  outer  mem- 
brane is  burst,  and  the  contents  escape  as  a  new  cell,  which  at  once  begins  to 
grow  and  divide,  thus  starting  a  new  generation  of  Bacteria. 

A  second  form  of  spores,  the  so-called  arthrospores,  have  been  described,  bat 
these  seem  to  differ  but  little  from  the  ordinary  vegetative  cells. 

Gonidia.  —  In  some  of  the  large  filamentous  Bacteria,  e.g.  Cladothrix,  the 
cells,  which  are  enclosed  in  a  tubular  sheath,  sometimes  divide  into  smaller  cells 
(gonidia)  which  are  discharged  from  the  sheath  and  grow  into  new  individuals. 

Nothing  resembling  any  form  of  sexual  reproduction  is  known 
among  the  Schizophyta. 

Biology  of  Bacteria 

No  other  group  of  organisms  is  capable  of  existing  under  such  dif- 
ferent conditions  as  do  the  Bacteria.  One  group  of  the  Nitrogen 
Bacteria  forms  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  only  green 
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plants  can  assimilate  carbon-dioxide,  and  these  Bacteria  manufac- 
ture all  of  their  organic  substancea  from  inorganic  compounds. 
The  greater  number  of  Bacteria  are  saprophytes,  feeding  on  dead 
oi^:anic  matter,  whose  decomposition  is  due  to  their  presence.  Others 
are  true  parasites,  and  aie  the  causes  of  disease  in  both  plants  and 
animals. 

Holophytic  Bacterid —  The  holophytic  Bacteria,  i.e.  those  which, 
like  green  plants,  are  independent  of  organic  food,  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  all  known  forms  belong  to  the  Nitrogen  Bacteria.  These 
forms  are  capable  of  assimilating  carbon-dioxide,  but  this  power  is 
not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  light,  as  it  is  in  green  plants. 


Fio.  92.  — jrienxocctupo^V^iiu.   Pl&t«.<;Dltare,elghtiUyBold  (x6).    (AiUi Hiocu.) 

Saprophytic  Bacteria.  —  Bacteria  are  the  principal  agents  in  organic 
decomposition,  and  it  is  here  that  their  enormous  importance  in  the 
economy  of  nature  is  most  evident.  That  Bacteria  are  the  direct  cause 
of  decomposition  is  very  simply  shown  by  the  behavior  of  dead 
organic  substances  when  they  are  protected  from  the  attacks  of 
Bacteria.  This  is  practically  demonstrated  in  all  the  devices  em- 
ployed for  preserving  organic  substances  from  decay.  Fruit,  meat, 
etc.,  are  subjected  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  kill  all  bacterial 
germs  which  may  be  present,  and  then  hermetically  sealed  so  as  to 
prevent  access  of  germs  from  without.     If  this  is  successfully  done, 
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the  most  perishable  substances  remain  unchanged  indefinitely.  If, 
however,  they  are  exposed  to  the  air,  even  for  a  very  short  time,  the 
germs  which  thus  are  introduced  will  quickly  set  up  decomposition. 
The  principle  of  cold  storage  is  keeping  perishable  substances  at  a 
temperature  too  low  for  the  growth  of  the  decomposition  germs. 

The  result  of  organic  decomposition  is  the  splitting  of  the  com- 
plex organic  substances  into  simpler  forms,  among  which  are  water, 
carbon-dioxide,  and  the  simpler  nitrogen  compounds,  of  which,  per- 
haps, ammonia  is  the  commonest. 

Nitrogen  Bacteria.  — Water  and  carbon-dioxide  are  in  condition  to 
be  used  at  once  by  the  green  plants,  but  the  available  nitrogen  com- 
pounds must  undergo  further  changes  before  they  can  be  used  by 
them;  and  here  another  group  of  Bacteria  have  been  recently 
discovered  to  be  essential.  These  Nitrogen  Bacteria  are  of  different 
kinds.  Some  of  them  are  able  to  utilize  free  nitrogen,  while  others 
assimilate  the  ammonia  and  other  simple  nitrogen  compounds,  which 
are  changed  into  forms  suitable  for  absorption  by  the  green  plants. 
Of  the  forms  which  can  utilize  the  free  nitrogen  the  best  known  are 
the  Bacteria  (BaciUua  radicicola)  which  inhabit  the  tubercles  upon 
the  roots  of  most  Leguminosse,  which  are  thus  rendered  quite  inde- 
pendent of  any  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  It  is  still  a  question  whether 
in  this  case  the  Bacteria  themselves  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen, 
which  is  most  likely,  or  whether  by  their  presence  the  green  plant  is 
enabled  to  do  this.  As  it  has  been  proved  that  one  species,  Clostri- 
dium Pasteurianum,  can  independently  assimilate  free  nitrogen,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  case  aiso  with  the  Tubei-cle  Bacteria. 

Nitrification.  — The  change  of  ammonia  into  nitrites,  and  these  into 
nitrates  which  are  available  for  the  roots  of  the  higher  plants,  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  two  sets  of  organisms,  the  so-called  Nitroso-bacteria 
and  the  Nitrate-bacteria. 

Parasitic  Bacteria.  —  It  is  now  a  familiar  fact  that  most  diseases 
are  due  to  the  attacks  of  specific  '^  germs,"  i.e.  species  of  Bacteria, 
and  the  modern  science  of  medicine  is  based  upon  this  fact,  the 
treatment  of  disease  being  principally  an  effort  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  such  disease  germs  into  the  body,  as  by  boiling  suspected 
water,  or  to  find  agents  which  will  destroy  these  germs  when  they 
have  effected  lodgement  in  the  system. 

These  disease  germs,  or  '^  pathogenic  "  Bacteria,  may  be  true  para- 
sites actually  feeding  upon  the  tissues  of  the  host,  or  the  symptoms 
of  disease  may  be  the  result  of  the  development  of  poisonous  sub- 
stances (toxins)  which  are  produced  by  the  growth  of  the  organisms 
either  within  living  or  dead  matter.  Thus  cases  of  poisoning  from 
eating  cheese,  milk,  or  tainted  meat  are  due  to  poisons  resulting 
from  the  activity  of  Bacteria  within  these  substances. 

The  whole  science  of  aseptic  and  antiseptic  surgery  is  also  based 
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on  the  knowledge  that  Bacteria  are  the  agents  which  cause  inflam- 
mation and  blood  poisoning  in  surgical  operations. 

Pigment  Bacteria. —  Many  Bacteria  develop  characteristic  pigments. 
A  very  small  number  show  traces  of  chlorophyll,  but  in  most  cases 
the  pigments  are  of  very  different  kind,  and  probably  not  associated 
with  carbon  assimilation  unless  possibly  the  purple-red  pigment  of 
some  of  the  Sulphur  Bacteria.  In  other  Bacteria  the  color  is  not 
contained  within  the  protoplast,  but  is  an  excretion  which  stains 
more  or  less  intensely  the  gelatinous  matrix  in  which  the  colorless 
cells  are  imbedded ;  such,  for  instance,  is  the  red  pigment  of  Bcmllus 
prodigiosus. 

Iron  Bacteria.  —  A  small  number  of  Bacteria,  e.g.  Cladothrix  dicho- 

tomoj  possess  the  power  of  depositing  iron-oxide  in  the  sheath  in 

which  the  cells  are  im- 

A 
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bedded.  It  still  seems 
somewhat  uncertain,  how- 
ever, how  far  the  presence 
of  iron  is  an  essential  for 
the  growth  of  these  Iron 
Bacteria. 

Snlphar  Bacteria.  —  The 
Sulphur  Bacteria  (Fig.  63) 
comprise  a  considerable 
number  of  forms  which 
are  distinguished  by  their 
ability  to  oxidize  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen,  the  sul- 
phur being  set  free  in 
the  form  of  conspicuous 
granules  of  pure  sulphur 


Fig.  53.  —  ^,  Chromaiium  Weissii,  a  purple  Sul- 
phur Bacterium,  the  round  grannies  are  sulphur. 

B,  motile  cell  stained  to  show  the  flagellum. 

C,  ThiocystU  vioiaeea^  a  purple  Coccus-form. 

D,  Beggiatoa  alba.    (All  x  about  1000.) 


within  the  protoplast.  It 
is  supposed  that  these  organisms  obtain  energy  by  the  oxidation  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid  instead  of  by  ordinary  respiration,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  all  other  known  organisms.  Many  of  the 
Sulphur  Bacteria  possess  a  purplish  pigment  (Bacterio-purpurin) , 
which  may  possibly  be  related  to  chlorophyll  in  its  properties,  but 
this  is  still  by  no  means  clear. 


Aerobic  and  Ana(Srobic  Bacteria 

While  many  Bacteria,  like  other  active  organisms,  require  free 
oxygen  in  order  to  live,  there  are  very  many  of  them  which  grow 
normally  only  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  These  are  the  so-called 
Anaerobic  Bacteria,  which  include  a  large  number  of  the  organisms 
causing  decay  in  organic  substances. 
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Phosphoresceiice.  —  The  phenomena  of  phosphorescence,  sometimes 
seen  in  decaying  substances,  are  often  due  to  the  presence  of  Bacteria. 

Artificial  Cultures  of  Bacteria 

The  recognition  of  the  great  importance  of  Bacteria  has  led  to  extensive  derel> 
opment  of  methods  of  cultivating  them  artificially.  It  is  possible,  with  care,  to 
isolate  most  forms,  and  grow  them  in  sterilized  culture-media,  from  which  all 
other  forms  are  excluded.  The  medium  may  be  either  liquid,  like  milk  or 
meat-broth,  or  the  nutritive  substance  is  mixed  with  gelatine  of  some  similar 
substance  which  solidifies  when  cold.  When  a  pure  culture  of  any  species  is 
established,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  propagate  it  indefinitely.  The  cultivation  of 
Bacteria  is  not  only  important  in  the  study  of  disease  germs,  but  it  is  possible 
to  isolate  the  specific  Bacteria  which  flavor  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  and  by  introduc- 
ing these  into  the  butter  or  cheese  while  it  is  being  made  the  flavor  may  be 
controlled. 

Classification  of  Bacteria  (Higula,  12) 

Ord,  L     Eubdctena,    Colorless,  or  occasionally  chlorophyll-bearing 

forms,  without  central-body. 

Fam.  1.  Coccacese.  Cells  non-motile,  globular.  Divisions 
in  1,  2,  or  3  planes ;  Micrococcus,  Sarcina,  etc. 

Fam.  2.  Bacteriaceae.  Cells  more  or  less  elongated,  with- 
out sheath ;  motionless  or  ciliated.  Bacterium,  Bacil- 
lus, etc. 

Fam.  3.  Spirillacese.  Cells  elongated,  curved  or  spiral, 
without  sheath ;  usually  motile.     Spirillum. 

Fam.  4.   Chlamydobacteriaceee.      Cells    in   chains,  sur- 
rounded by  a  common  sheath.  Cladothrix,  Crenothrix, 
etc. 
Ord.  11.    Thiohacteria.    Relatively  large  forms,  usually  showing  a 

central-body,  and  sometimes  purple  pigment,  but  no 
chlorophyll.     Sulphur  Bacteria. 

Fam.  1.  Beggiatoaceee.  Filamentous  forms  without  pig- 
ment. 

Fam.  2.  RhodobacteriacesB.  Cells  of  various  forms, 
globular,  rod-shaped,  or  spiral,  containing  purple 
pigment,  bacterio-purpurin. 

The  Myxobacteriacese  (Thazter,  21,  22) 

The  Myxobacteriacese  are  forms  which  are  undoubtedly  related  to 
the  Bacteria,  of  which  they  may  perhaps  constitute  a  third  order.  Our 
knowledge  of  these  interesting  forms  is  due  largely  to  the  researches 
of  Professor  Thaxter.  They  consist  of  minute  cells,  closely  resem- 
bling typical  Bacteria,  but  the  cells  are  united  into  structures  of  very 
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characteristio  form,  suggesting  the  fructificatioos  of   the    higher 

FuDgi,  with  which  some  of  the  forms  were  formerly  united.    They 

produce    spores,  somewhat  like       . 

those  of  the  true  Bacteria.    The 

spores   give  rise  to   rod-shaped 

cells    which    in    time    produce 

the     full-grown     fructiticatioD. 

Among  the   genera    of    Myxo- 

bacteriacese   are  Choiidromyces   s% 

(Fig.     54),     Cystobacter,     and 

Uyxococcus. 

Class  II.     Schizopbyces 

The  SchizophycejE  (also  called 
CyanophyceEE,  Myxophyceae) 
possess  chlorophyll,  in  which 
respect  they  differ  from  all  but 
a  very  few  of  the  Bacteria. 
The  Sulphur  Bacteria  are  in 
their  structure  more  like  the 
Schizophyceee  than  like  the  true 

Bacteria,  and  may  be  considered  '^"i  't;~'^2f™^"""?  '^'^'<*'"'  ""*  "^ 

.     .,       .  I  ,        the  Myxabactena.    ^,  yonng,  0,  matare 

to   connect    the   two   classes    Ot        (tuctiflcation ;    sp.   sporangia.      C,   In- 

the  Schizophytes.  dividual    cells,    very    much    eolarged. 

Diatribntlon.  — Like  the  Ba^  (After  Thaitbr.) 
teria,  the  Schizophyceie  are  very  widely  distributed,  and  are  adapted 
to  extremely  varying  conditions.  While  they  are  for  the  moat  part 
aquatics,  many  of  them  grow  on  moist  earth,  or  upon  wood  and  rocks 
in  shady  places.  Like  the  Bacteria,  also,  many  of  them  can  endure 
drying  up  for  long  periods  without  injury.  They  are  abundant  both 
in  fresh  and  salt  water,  and  some  of  them  are  floating  forms,  and 
may  occur  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  open  sea,  or  in  lakes  and 
ponds.  The  red  color  of  the  surface  water  of  parts  of  the  Red  Sea 
owes  its  hue  to  enormous  floating  masses  of  one  of  these  plants  — 
Trichodesmium  eiythrceum,  which  also  occurs  in  the  Caribbean  Sea 
and  other  warm  parts  of  the  ocean. 

Schizophyce^  are  among  the  principal  plants  in  hot  springs,  and, 
like  many  Bacteria,  they  occur  abundantly  in  water  charged  with 
various  mineral  salts.  Many  of  them  are  pseudo-parasites ;  i.e.  they 
grow  associated  with  other  plants,  without,  however,  apparently  doing 
any  harm  to  the  host.  Thus  the  little  Water-fern,  Azolla,  has  always 
associated  with  it  one  of  these  forms,  Anabcena  AzoUai,  and  species 
ot  NoBtoc  are  always  found  within  the  thallus  of  some  Liverworts, 
e.g.  Anthoceroa  and  Blasia.     Among  the   Seed-planta,  Cycas  and 
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Gunnera  have  a  Nostoc  associated  with  them,  and  many  of  the 
Lichens  have  species  of  Schizophyceae  forming  their  ^^gonidia." 
This  habit  of  associating  themselves  with  other  living  organisms,  as 
well  as  their  frequent  preference  for  water  containing  organic  matter, 
indicates  a  certain  dependence  on  organic  food  which  is  not  found  in 
the  higher  green  plants. 

Structure  of  Schizophyces 

The  simplest  forms  among  the  Schizophycese  are  unicellular,  but 
more  commonly  the  cells  are  united  into  filaments  of  definite  form. 
The  cells  are  either  approximately  globular,  e.^.,  Nostoc,  Chroococcus, 
Anabsena;  or  they  are  cylindrical,  e.g.  Oscillatoria,  Scytonema. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  over  the  structure  of  the  cell,  and 
there  is  still  more  or  less  difference  of  opinion  concerning  the  nature 
of  some  of  the  structures.  Some  Schizophycese  live  isolated,  but 
usually  they  occur  in  large  masses. 

The  Cell- wall.  — The  cell-wall  may  be  thin,  bat  is  more  commonly  thick  and 
gelatinous,  seldom  showing  the  reaction  of  pure  cellulose,  but  usually  resembling 
more  the  cutinized  membranes  of  the  higher  plants.  It  is  often  colored  yellow, 
or  sometimes  red  or  purple.  In  many  forms,  t,g.  Rivularia,  Nostoc,  etc.,  the 
plants  are  imbedded  in  laige  gelatinous  masses,  derived  in  part  from  a  change  in 
the  cell-wall,  but  probably,  for  the  most  part,  a  direct  secretion  of  the  cells. 
Like  the  gelatinous  colonies  of  Bacteria,  which  they  much  resemble,  these  are  of 
characteristic  form  and  color  in  each  species. 

The  Protoplast.  —  In  the  larger  Schizophycese  the  protoplast  usually  shows  a 
more  or  less  evident  differentiation  into  a  peripheral  layer,  to  which  the  pigment 
is  confined,  and  a  central  colorless  part,  the  central-body,  which  is  often  inegula.* 
in  outline,  and  whose  nature  is  still  not  certain.  The  central-body  may  repre- 
sent a  rudimentary  nucleus,  but  this  has  been  disputed.  The  chlorophyll,  which 
is  associated  with  a  blue  pigment  (phycocyanin),  is  confined  to  the  peripheral 
cytoplasm,  but  whether  the  whole  cytoplasm  is  uniformly  stained,  or  whether 
there  is  a  special  chromatophore,  is  not  agreed  upon.  A  definite  chromatophore 
can  certainly  be  detected  in  the  young  heterocysts  of  AnabsBua  (see  Fig.  66,  D), 
and  it  seems  likely  that  a  chromatophore  may  be  assigned  to  all  the  higher  forms, 
at  least.  Granules  may  generally  be  seen  in  the  protoplast,  and  these  it  is  claimed 
are  of  two  kinds,  the  so-called  Cyanophycin-granules,  which  are  confined  to  the 
peripheral  piptoplasm,  and  are  reserve-food  granules,  and  the  Central  granules, 
which  belong  to  the  central-body,  and  are  probably  allied  to  the  chromatin -gran- 
ules of  a  true  nucleus. 

Pigments. — The  Schizophyceae  contain,  in  addition  to  the  chloro- 
phyll, a  second  pigment,  usually  a  blue  one  (Phycocyanin),  but 
sometimes  a  violet  or  orange-yellow  modification  of  this  pigment 
The  phycocyanin  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  in  drying  speci- 
mens for  the  herbarium,  it  often  makes  a  bright  blue  stain  on  the 
paper.  The  extract  obtained  by  placing  dried  and  powdered  speci- 
mens in  water  appears  pure  blue  if  seen  by  transmitted  light,  but 
by  reflected  light  it  shows  a  marked  purplish  red  fluorescence.     The 
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residue,  after  the  phycocyanin  is  extracted,  yields  a  green  solutioQ 
if  treated  with  alcohol,  but  this  solution  is  usually  tinged  with 
brown  on  account  of  the  mixture  with  phycoxanthin.  The  phyco- 
cyanin  may  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  blue  crystals  by  the 
action  of  ammonium-sulphate. 

Tocuoles.  —  Vacuoles  are  usually  absent  from  the  vegetative  cells, 
hut  occur  in  the  heterocysts.  Vacuoles  filled  with  gas,  which  ren- 
ders the  cells  buoyant,  are  found  in  those  species  which  float  at  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


DUferentlatioii  of  the  Plant-body 

The  lowest  of  the  Schizophycese,  the  Chroococcaceoe,  are  strictly 
unicellular  forms,  which  live  either  isolated  or  in  colonies.  The 
cells  are  globular,  and  separate 
on  division,  although  secondary 
divisions  may  follow  before  the 
cells  bare  become  completely 
rounded  off.  The  cell-wall  is 
usually  gelatinous,  and  often 
striated. 

The  other  forms  are  mostly 
filamentous.  In  the  Oscillatori- 
Ofxse,  the  lowest  of  these,  the 
cells  are  short-cylindrical,  but 
all  alike,  except  that  the  tip  of 
the  filament  is  often  somewhat 
attenuated.  In  the  Nostocaceie, 
the  cells  are  rounded,  and  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  cells, 
so-called  "  Heterocysts "  are 
formed,  sometimes  at  irregular  '"'■  ""; 
intervals,  as  in  Kostoc  and 
Anabzena;  sometimes  at  a  defi- 
nite place,  as  in  Cylindrosper- 
mum  (Fig.  57).  The  heterocysts 
are  derived  from  the  ordinary  cells  by  their  losing  moat  of  their  pro- 
toplasmic contents,  and  becoming  enlarged,  with  thickened,  usually 
yellowish,  cell-wall.  In  young  heterocysts  the  chromatophore  may 
sometimes  be  detected,  but  it  finally  disappears.  When  complete, 
the  heterocyst  is  shut  off  from  the  adjacent  cell  by  a  sort  of  plug, 
which  projects  into  its  cavity.  The  heterocysts  serve  to  separate  the 
"Hormogonia"  or  segments  into  which  the  filaments  finally  separate. 

The  Nostocaceee   may  also   develop  thick-walled  lesting-spores 
(Arthrospores). 


tour  cells  of  ChroOeoccvt 
largiihit,  8arroDnd«d  by  tbe  KeUtiaona 
envelope  (x  SCO).  A.coloDy  of  Dermo- 
ca;j)a  prarina,  npOQ  Qigartina  ipinoia 
(XSOO).  C,  a  Blngle  cell  coniainiDg 
spores. 


In  the  Scytonemataceee  (Fig.  56,  E)  the  filameutB  branch,  aod  in 
the  Rivulariaceae  (Fig-  58),  the  filaments  are  much  attenuated  and 
have  a  single  basal  heterocyst 

CeU-divlMtm.  —  The  cells  multiply  by  simple  cell-division,  which 
is  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  ring-shaped  vail  at  the 
equator  of  the  cell,  which  grows  inward  and  gradually  cuts  the 
protoplast  in  two.  The  central-body,  apparently,  is  quite  passive, 
and  takes  no  active  part  in  the  cell-di vision.  In  one  family,  Cham»- 
siphonaceae,  internal  cell-division  has  been  observed,  resulting  in 
the  formation  of  numerous  "conidia"  (Fig.  55,  C). 


Fio.  K.  —  A,  mass  ol  Oiciltatoria  tp.,  Bhowlng  the  ikdiating  ftmutgemeiit  ot  the 
filuDentg  (x2),  B,  x  atngle  filament,  showing  the  central-body  In  each  cell 
(XSOU).  (7,  three  cells  included  In  a  fragment  ol  the  sheath.  D,  Xodularta 
mnjor;  A,  beterocj'st.    E,  Tolypol/iHx  «p. ;  h,  heterocyst*. 


In  the  ChroacoccacesB  (Fig.  65,  A)  there  is  do  diBtinotion  between  vegelatlva 
uid  reproductive  cells,  each  cell-divi^on  resulting  in  the  fonnation  of  two 
indivtduEile.  In  the  filamentoiu  forms  there  is  uaoally  a  breaking  up  of  the 
filament  into  lengths —  Honni^onia —  which  are  usually  motile,  and  creep  out 
of  the  sheath  or  gelatinous  envelope  In  which  they  are  encloeed.  In  case 
beterocysta  are  present,  they  become  detached,  leaving  the  portions  of  the  fila- 
ment lying  between  them,  as  free  bormogonia,  which  then  separate  to  form  the 
beginning  of  a  new  plant  or  colony.  It  ie  in  this  condition  that  they  nsually 
Infect  the  plants  with  which  they  may  be  aasociated. 

Resting-aporea,  or  arthroBpores,  occur  in  many  speciea,  These  are  farmed 
by  a  simple  enlargement  of  a  vegetative  cell,  or  occasionally,  t.g.  Rivularia, 
apparently  by  a  fusion  of  two  or  more  int^i  one  large  cell.  The  contents  of  the 
artbrospore  become  very  dense  by  the  accumulation  of  reserve-food,  and  a  thick 
wall  is  developed  about  it.  The  apores  may  be  formed  from  almost  any  cell  in 
Nostoc  and  Anabtena,  but  in  certaiu  genera  like  Cyllndroepermum  and  Rivulaiik 
they  occupy  a  definite  position  in  the  filament. 
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The  arthroapores  are  moT«  reslBUuit  than  the  vegetative  mIIh,  and 
afler  the  rest  of  the  plant  is  dead.  On  genninaUon  (Fig.  67,  F,  0)  the  ci 
alier   contracting    Homewbat,    divide 

once  or  twice  bj  transverse  walls,  and         A  B  C 

the  outer  apore-membraae  is  ruptured, 
allowing  the  short  filament  to  pn>- 
Inide.  It  elongates  and  grows  rapidly 
natil  the  new  plant  is  complete. 

In  Anab<Ena  AioIUb,  the  vegetative 
cells  may  enter  a  resting-«lage  without 
assuming  the  forms  of  definite  sporea, 
simply  separating  and  losing  most  of 
their  color.  When  growth  Is  resumed, 
these  cells  develop  chlorophyll  again 
and  b^n  to  divide  and  grow  at  once. 


Movements 

If  one  of  the  true  Schizophy  ceae 
have  cilia,  although  blue-green 
motile  organisms,  e.g.  Crypto- 
monas,  Cryptogleua,  are  known ; 
but  these  are  structurally  quite 
different  from  the  typical  Schi- 
lophycea,  Goebel,  however, 
mentions  having  obaerved  cili- 
ated cells  in  Merismopoedia,  one 
of  the  Chroococcacese,  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  seen  by  other  observers. 

The  most  strikiag  movements  are  those  of  the  Oscillatoriaceie. 
Oscillatoria  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  the  Schizophycee,  abound- 


a.  61,  —  A,  B,  C,  Cf/HadTotpemmm 
catenatum;  tp,  spore;  h,  helerocylt 
(X  OOO).  D.  E,  Ajiabmna  Azollm.  E, 
cells  In  process  of  flsalon.  /',  6,  gertnl- 
natlDg  spores  of  Cyllndrospennum. 


Pia.  B6.  —  A,  leaf  of  Hyrlophyilam  with  colonies  of  Olaoivichia  natam,  slightly 
entailed.  3-D,  development  of  the  spore  (X450).  E,  branching  lilameDt; 
h,  J«nng  heterocyst. 

ing  in  every  fresh-water  pool,  and  its  movements  have  been  repeat- 
edly studied,  but  are   still  not  clearly  imderstood.    The  slender 
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filaments  show  active  swaying  and  revolving  movements,  and  when 
in  contact  with  a  solid  substratum,  they  creep  about  actively,  soon 
spreading  themselves  in  a  film  witli  the  free  ends  of  the  filaments 
radiating  from  the  centre  of  the  mass  (Fig.  56,  A).  The  hormogonia 
of  Nostoc,  and  other  forms  which  do  not  usually  exhibit  movement, 
often  show,  for  a  time,  active  creeping  movements  by  means  of  which 
they  escape  from  the  gelatinous  envelope  and  seek  a  new  spot  to 
establish  themselves. 

Classification  of  Schizophycese  (Kirchneri  8) 

SCHIZOPHYCEiE   (BlUE-GKEEN  AlG^) 

Ord.    L   Coccogonece,    Single-celled, 

a.   Keproduction  by  simple  fission.     Fam.  1.  Chroocoo- 

cacese. 
h.   Reproduction   by   conidia.    Fam.   2.   Ghamsesipho- 
naceae. 
Ord,    II.   Hormogoneoe,     Multiplication  by  cell-rows  (hormogonia) 

which  often  show  creeping  movements.     Simple 
or  branched  filaments,  often  with  sheath  or  gela- 
tinous envelope. 
a.   Simple  filaments  of  cylindrical  cells,  no  resting-spores 

or  heterocysts.     Fam.  3.   OscillatoriaceaB. 
&.  Cells  usually  rounded :  heterocysts,  and  often  arthro- 
spores.     Fam.  4.   Nostocaceae. 

c.  Filaments  enclosed  in  sheath,  showing  false  branch- 

ing, usually  showing  base  and  apex ;  heterocysts 
and  resting-spores  usually  present.  Fam.  6.  Scy- 
tonemataceae. 

d.  Filaments  enclosed  in  sheath,  showing  true  branch- 

ing ;  branches  often  attenuated ;  heterocysts  and 
arthrospores.     Fam.  6.   Stigonemataceae. 

e.  Filaments  much  attenuated  with  basal  heterocyst; 

arthrospores  sometimes  present.     Fam.  7.  Bivular 
riacese. 
/.   Filaments  epiphytic,  tapering  at  both  ends ;  no  hete- 
rocysts or  arthrospores.  Fam.  8.  Camptotrichaceae. 

Peridinese  (Peridiniales)  (Schiitt,  i8) 

Among  the  important  constituents  of  the  surface  life  (Plankton) 
of  the  ocean,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  fresh  water,  are  numerous  uni- 
cellular organisms  whose  affinities  are  not  very  clearly  understood, 
but  which  show  evidences  of  their  plant-nature.     The  most  impor- 
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tant  of  these  are  the  Peridinefe  and  the  Diatoms.  These  oi^anisms, 
although  of  miQute,  often  microscopic,  size,  are  of  enormous  impor- 
tance, as  they  are  the  principal  green  organisms  of  the  plankton, 
and  are  the  original  source  of  food  for  nearly  all  marine  animal  life. 

Structure  of  Peiidineae 

The  Feridlnen  (Fig.  &9)  ebon  much  resemblance  to  some  of  the  FlageUata, 
witb  which  they  are  probably  related.  Like  tbem,  tbey  ore  proTided  with  two 
Bagetla.  which  are,  however,  usually  inserted  laterally.     They  generally  show 

a  membrane  of  celluloae  which  is  

in  the  more  specialized  forms  com-  A  /^^  C 

poaed   of   a  number  of  sculptured  A.-fii^l 

plates  joined  together.  The  lowest 
order,  GymnodinUceee,  are  either 
naked  cells,  like  most  Flagellata, 
or  they  poasesB  a  simple  cellulose 
or  gelatinous  membrane.  In  the 
higher  forms  the  membrane  ebows 
a  division  into  two  TalveB,  or  pieces 
which  fit  u^tber,  and  in  this 
reject  the  PeridineiB  much  resem- 
ble the  Diatomsceie. 

Some  of  the  PeridineK  are  desti- 
tute of  chromatophores,  but  these 
at«  usually  present.  Tbey  may  be 
pure  green,  or  there  may  be  present 
a  yellow  ur  brown  pigment,  as  in 
the  Diatoms,  this  being  especially 
the  case  with  the  marine  forms. 

Keprodoction.  — Reproduction  is  Pto.  no.  —  A,  Htmidinium  nazutum  (x260). 
principally   by   simple   fission,   bat        -B-    Fcridinitim   divtrseiu    (x  350).      C. 

zoospores,   or   motile    reproductive  •     >     >  > 

cells  by  internal  cell-division.     No  sexual  reproduction  has  been  observed,  but 

it  ia  probable  that  there  Is  a  conjugation  of  the  free-ewiminlng  cells. 

Distribution.  —  Tbe  Feridineaa  are  most  abundant  floating  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  sea,  but  they  may  also  occur  in  fresh  waler.  Some  of  the  marine  species, 
t.g.  Ctratlnm  trtpoe,  are  joined  in  chains,  but  more  commonly  they  are  isolated 
oells.  Some  of  the  Peridineie,  like  Pyrocyatis  nocliluca,  are  among  the  impor- 
tant phosphorescent  organisms  of  tbe  ocean. 

ASnities  of  Peridlaee.  —  The  Feridineae  are  probably  related  to 
tbe  Flagellata,  but  they  also  show  resemblances  to  the  Volvocaceee, 
the  lowest  of  tbe  Green  Alg^,  and  also  to  th«  characteristic  group 
of  Seaweeds,  the  Brown  Algfe.  The  zoospores  of  the  latter  are  strik- 
ingly similar  to  some  of  the  simpler  brown  PeridiueEe,  and  suggest 
a  real  relationship  between  tbe  two  group's.  In  their  color,  and  the 
structure  of  the  membrane,  there  is  a  suggestion  of  the  Diatomacete. 
It  seems  likely,  then,  that  the  FeridincEe  are  a  very  primitive  group 
of  organisms,  with  ai!inities  in  several  directions. 
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Classification  of  Peridines  (Schutt) 

A,  Cells  naked^  or  with  continuous  membrane.     Ord,  I.   Oymnodi- 

niacece. 

B,  Membrane  composed  of  two  pieces.     Ord.  IL  PrarocentrojcetB. 

C,  Membrane  composed  of  several  plates,  arranged  in  two  groups, 

or  valves.     Ord,  III.  Peridiniaceoe. 

Coccospheres  and  Rhabdospheres  (Hurray,  13,  15) 

In  the  surface  water  of  the  ocean,  especially  in  the  Tropics,  there  have  been 
found  great  numbers  of  excessively  minute  organisms  to  which  the  above  names 
have  been  given.  Our  knowledge  of  their  structure  is  due  mainly  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Murray  and  Blackman.  They  are  globular  cells,  having  a  yellow  pig- 
ment, and,  imbedded  in  the  cell-wall,  calcareous  plates  of  peculiar  form.  Fission 
has  been  observed  in  some  of  them,  but  our  knowledge  of  their  lif^-history  is 
still  incomplete,  and  their  affinities  are  very  obscure. 

Diatomacese  (Bacillariales) 

The  Diatoms  are  among  the  moat  widespread  of  plants,  being 
exceedingly  abundant  in  both  fresh  and  salt  water,  or  even  upon 
the  ground  where  it  is  damp.    It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 

B 
A 


Fio.  60. — Diatomacesd.  A^  Navictda  «p.,  showing  the  two  chromatophores  and  the 
nucleus,  n  (x  500).  B,  two  cells  of  Meloaira  varianSy  showing  the  chromato- 
phores, cr  (x500).  C7,  Cymbella  lanceolata  (x  500).  D,  Nitachia  sigmoidea^ 
showing  the  two  valves  (x  250). 

ten  thousand  existing  species,  and  they  may  occur  in  enormous 
masses,  at  times  discoloring  large  bodies  of  water  in  which  they  are 
suspended.  While  they  exhibit  great  variety  of  form  and  size,  the 
structure  is  essentially  the  same  in  all  of  them,  and  they  constitute 
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a  Yery  natural  group.  They  are  unicellular  organisms,  but  may  be 
united  into  chains  or  filaments,  or  by  the  secretion  of  a  gelatinous 
matter  they  remain  together  in  colonies  of  characteristic  form,  adher- 
ing to  plants  and  other  objects.  Chromatophores  are  always  present. 
These  contain,  besides  chlorophyll,  a  go)den-brown  pigment,  Diato- 
min.  They  are  all  characterized  by  the  formation  of  a  rigid  silicious 
shell,  which  is  composed  of  two  pieces  (Talres),  one  of  which  fits 
over  the  other. 

CeU-ctmctnre  of  Diatoms.—^  While  the  form  of  the  Diatoms  is 
extremely  varied,  the  commonest  of  the  fresh-water  forms  are  oblong, 
(»  somewhat  boat-shaped  in  outline,  e.g.  Kavlcula  (Fig.  60,  A),  Fin- 
nularia.  The  cell  is  enclosed  in  a  shell  composed  of  silica,  which  is 
in  two  parts,  one  fitting  over  the  other  like  the  cover  of  a  pill-box. 
Each  of  these  valves  consists  of  two  parts :  the  top,  and  the  margin 
or  girdle  —  corresponding  respectively  to  the  top  (or  bottom)  of  the 
pill-box,  and  the  sides.  Sometimes  one  or  more  plates  are  inserted 
between  the  top  of  the  valve  and  the  girdle.  The  flinty  shell  is  usu- 
ally elaborately  sculptured  (Fig.  60,  C),  the  markings  often  being 
excessively  fine,  and  sometimes  used  as  tests  for  microscopic  lenses. 

In  the  elongated  forms,  like  Finnularia,  there  is  usually  a  median 
straight  or  curved  line,  with  an  enlargement  at  the  middle  and  end 
of  the  valve.  This  line  is  known  as  the  raphe,  and  has  been  shown 
to  form  a  cleft  or  system  of  openings  communicating  with  the  interior 
of  the  cell. 

The  cytoplasm  in  these  elongated  forms  lines  the  celt-wall,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  cell  forms  a  bridge  across  it,  in  which  lies  the 
nucleus.     In  other  forms  the  .  , 

nucleus  may  be  imbedded 
in  the  peripheral  cytoplasm, 
or  even  suspended  in  the 
central  vacuole  by  cytoplas-  ^ 

mic  threads  extending  to  the  a^ 

peripheral  cytoplasm.     Con-  ^L 

spicoous  oil-drops  are  often  ^S 

to  be  seen  within  the  cell.  ^a 

CbToraatophorea.  —  The  ^ 

chromatophores  of  the  Dia- 
toms are  usually  large  plates, 
most  commonly  two  lying 
parallel  and  extending  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  cell. 
Sometimes,    e.g.    Cocconeis, 

but  a  single  one  is  present,  ^a-  81.— MarinoIMaWnis.  A.Limwphoratp. 
_»,;„»,  ™„.-  l,„  ™_l™„l^  (X  290).  B,  Tabetlaria^.,  three  IndivldualB 
which  may  be  variously  Connected  by  gelntinoua  joint.  C,  and  tI™ 
cut,  and  of  irregular  form.       ot  a  oeii  (x2B0}. 
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Less  commonly,  e.g.  Isthmia,  the  chromatopboKs  are  numerous  small 

oval  ones,  like  those  common  in  the  higher  plants. 

The  shape  of  the  Diatom-cell  is  to  a  great  extent  correlated  with 
the  habits  of  the  different  forms. 
The  commoner  fresh-water  types, 
which  live  separat«ly  and  form 
coatings  upon  Tarious  objects  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  are  com- 
monly oblong  or  spindle-shaped. 
Those  which  are  attached  at  one 
end,  e.g.  Gomphonema,  Isthmia, 
etc.,  are  usually  shorter,  and  often 
differently  shaped  at  the  free  and 
attached  ends.  The  floating  forms, 
like  the  majority  of  those  in  the 
plankton  of  the  ocean  (Fig,  62), 
have  special  contrivances  for  in- 
creasing their  buoyancy.  They 
are  either  exceasively  slender,  e.g. 
Bhizoselenia,  or  have  slender 
extensions  of  the  cell,  e.g.  Cheeto- 
ceras,  oi  they  are  thin  discs,  e.g. 
Coscinodiscus,  Plankton  i  el  la. 

Movements.  —  The  elongated 
Diatoms,  which  live  free,  often 
show  active  creeping  movements, 

ll^a62.-Pel»gicDl«toma.    A,Chmto.    that  ^«  probably  caused  by  the 

cerai  bortaU  (X  175).     B,  C,  Flank-     protrusion    of    protoplasmic    pro- 

tonitUa  Sol.   B.  from  above.   C.  from     j^gggg  through  the  openings  along 

the  side  (xl3S).    (Altar  SchUtt.)        ,,  ,         °,,     ^,       "^    ..    ^.-  , 

the  raphe.     By  the  contraction  of 

these  pseudopodia  it  is  supposed  that  the  cell  is  draped  along 

the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Cell-divisioD. — The  calls  divide  in  a.  pUne  ptuallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
valves.  The  protoplast  increases  in  size,  forcing  the  tno  valves  apart  until  only 
their  edges  are  in  contact.  The  nucleus  then  divides,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
division  of  the  protoplast  into  tno,  but  without  a  cell-wsll  between  them.  The 
dLvisIoa  of  the  chromatopbores  may  occur  either  before  or  afUr  the  division  of 
the  protoplast.  There  are  thus  two  new  protoplasts  enclosed  within  the  original 
pair  of  vsjves.  Each  of  the  protoplasts  now  forms  a  new  valve  on  its  inner  side, 
i.e.  the  side  in  contact  with  the  other  protoplast,  so  that  the  two  new  valves  are 
placed  back  to  back,  and  fit  into  the  old  valvee.  and  thus  the  two  new  Diatoms 
are  complete.  Aa  the  original  valves  are  of  unequal  size,  and  each  becomes  the 
larger  valve  of  one  of  the  new  Diatoms,  It  follows  that  the  latter  are  ot  unequal 
size,  and  that  after  each  division  one  of  the  resulting  cells  is  smaller  than  the 
other.  When  the  divisions  are  repealed  rapidly,  this  soon  results  In  a  gi«al 
diminution  in  the  size  of  part  of  the  cells,  and  the  same  species  ma;  exhibit 
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grrat  Tuiation  in  this  lespect.     After  k  minimum  alee  is  reached,  however,  the 
■ice  is  restored  by  the  fotmatioa  of 
"  Auxosporea." 

It  hss  been  recently  discovered 
llist  in  aonte  marine  Diatoms  (Cos- 
cinodiscus,  ChKtoceras)  there  may 
be  formed,  by  mccessive  division  of 
the  protopLast,  several  (8-18)  rounded 
protoplasts  (Fig.  d3,  B),  each  of 
which   then  secretes   a   new   pair  of 

valves,  while  stilt  within  the  old  pair.  i 

As  the  valves  in  these  biusII  indi- 
Tido&Is  are  very  slightly  sllicifled,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  they  are  capa- 
ble ol  increase  in  size,  unlike  the  n 
stroDgly  ailicifled  valves  of  moat  Dia- 
toms.  This  formation  of  several  young 
Diatoms,  by  repeated  divisions  of  the 
protoplast  of  the  mother-cell,  is  very 
mach  like  that  in  some  of  the  simpler 
FeridineiB,  e.g.  Pyrocysiis. 

Anxoaporss.  —  The  formation  of 
aaxoapores  may  be  either  uon-seiual 

or  sexual.  The  simplest  case,  such  P'o.  St.  —  Itlhmia  ntnota,  showing  cell- 
as  that  of  Helosira  (Pig.  00,  D),  con-  division.  Each  new  individual  has 
■iaia  in  the  separation  of  the  Talves,       '"™*^ """""l, "'"« '■"'^« "f" Z'  """ 

iDcreases  very  much   in  size,   Anally         (x400).     (B,  aftar  Murray.) 
dereloping  a  continuous  membrane 

aboat  itself.  Within  this  there  is  first  formed  a  single  valve,  like  one  of  the 
original  ones,  and  soon  after  a  second  one  fitting  into  it,  thus  forming  a  new 
Diatom  of  Uie  maximum  size  of  the  species. 


Fh).  64.  —  J,  B,  aoxoapore  formation  In  CoeeoTteit  plaoentula.  (After  Karstbn.) 
C,  suxospore  tormatlon  in  Epilliemiatp,  (Alter  PFrrzEH.)  InCocconels  a  single 
spore  b  fonned  by  the  (aslon  of  the  nndlvided  pcotoplssls :  In  Eptthemla  the  proto- 
plast divides  into  two  parts,  each  at  which  conjugates  with  the  corresponding  one 
of  the  other  cODjngstlng  cell. 

In  other  cases,  e.g.  Cocconeis  (Fig.  64),  the  naked  protoplast  escapes  from 
two  cells,  which  are  generally  enclosed  in  a  gelatinous  envelope,  and  the  two  fuse 
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into  one ;  i.e.  there  is  a  trae  fertilization.    From  the  cell  thus  formed  a  new  Dia- 
tom is  either  formed  at  once  or  alter  a  preliminary  diyiaion  of  the  protoplasts 

AfBnities  of  Diatomacefle 

The  Diatoms  are  not,  apparently,  closely  related  to  any  other  group 
of  plants.  In  their  cell-structure  they  approach  the  Desmids,  one  of 
the  lower  orders  of  Green  Algse,  and  in  the  structure  of  their  shell, 
and  their  color,  they  may  show  some  relation  to  the  PeridinesB.  With 
the  true  Brown  Algae  they  have  little  in  common  but  their  color. 

Fossil  Diatoms 

The  silicious  shells  of  Diatoms  are  very  resistant,  and  have  been 
preserved,  often  in  enormous  quantities,  in  a  fossil  condition.  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  they  are  quite  unknown  from  the  older 
formations,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  group  as  it  now  exists  is 
of  comparatively  recent  origin. 

Classification  of  Diatomaceee 

The  Diatoms  have  been  divided  into  seventeen  families  grouped 
under  two  orders.     (Schtltt,  18.) 

Ord.  L  Centricce.  Valves  usually  circular  or  oval  in  transverse 
sections.    No  raphe. 

Ord.  11.  Pennatoe.  Valves  bilaterally  symmetrical,  markings  usually 
pinnately  arranged.  Raphe  usually  present  Valves 
boat-shaped  or  rod-shaped  in  most  of  tiiem. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  ALGiE 

Thallophytes 

All  plants  below  the  Mosses  axe  often  placed  in  a  single  sub- 
kingdom,  Thallophyta,  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  considering 
the  two  great  divisions  above  the  Schizophytes  and  below  the  Mosses, 
as  entitled  to  the  rank  of  subkingdoms.  Those  forms  which  possess 
chromatophores  are  known  as  Algse;  those  from  which  they  are 
absent.  Fungi.  The  Schizophytes  are  often  included  with  the  Algae, 
but  they,  as  well  as  the  Myxomycetes  and  Flagellata,  which  are 
sometimes  united  with  the  lower  Algas  under  the  name  Protophyta, 
are  probably  also  better  regarded  as  subkingdoms. 

The  Algee 

The  Peridineae  and  Diatomaceae,  both  of  which  groups  are  related 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  higher  Algae,  may  probably  best  be  con- 
sidered as  the  two  lowest  classes  of  the  subkingdom.  Leaving 
these  aside,  the  Algae  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes,  the 
Green  Algae  (Chlorophyceae),  the  Brown  Algae  (Phaeophyceae),  and 
the  Red  Algae  (Rhodophyceae).  The  supplementary  pigments  which 
distinguish  the  two  latter  classes  from  the  Chlorophyceae  are  associ- 
ated with  marked  structural  differences  which  sharply  separate  the 
three  classes.  One  group  of  the  Green  Algae,  the  Characeae,  may 
perhaps  be  better  removed  from  that  group  and  considered  as  a 
fourth  class. 

Class  I.    The  Green  Al6.«  (CHLOBOPHYCEiE) 

The  Green  Algae  are  especially  interesting  because,  with  little 
question,  they  represent  more  nearly  than  any  other  existing  plants 
the  ancestors  of  the  green  land-plants.  The  Phaeophyceae  and  Rho- 
dophyceae, on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  regarded  as  much  more 
specialized  forms,  especially  adapted  to  a  marine  environment,  and 
as  having  diverged  widely  from  the  forms  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  higher  green  plants. 

Chromatophores.  —  The  Chlorophyceae  always  contain  distinct  chro- 
matophores, which  seldom  show  any  other  color  than  pure  green, 
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although  occasionally  a  red  pigment  (Haematochrome)  is  present. 
Such  forms,  however,  may  usually  have  pure  green  chromatophores 
as  well. 

Nndens.  —  A  nucleus  is  always  present  in  the  cells,  and  there  may 
be  more  than  one. 

The  greater  number  of  Green  Algae  are  fresh-water  organisms,  or 
may  grow  upon  damp  earth,  trunks  of  trees,  or  other  places  where 
a  sufficient  amount  of  water  is  present  for  their  needs.  Some  of 
them  are  marine,  and  others  grow  associated  with  other  plants. 
Thus  the  so-called  "gonidia"  of  many  Lichens,  are  Green  Algae, 
which  may  grow  quite  independently.  Less  commonly  they  occur 
within  the  tissues  of  the  higher  plants.  Chlorockytrium  Lemnce 
is  a  uniceUular  green  Alga  which  lives  within  the  intercellular 
spaces  of  the  little  floating  plant,  Lemna  trisulca. 

Plant-body.  —  The  simplest  of  the  Chlorophyceae  are  unicellular, 
but  they  are  more  commonly  cell-rows,  either  simple  or  branching. 
A  smaller  number  (e.g,  XJlva,  Coleochaete)  have*  a  flat  thallus.  They 
show  very  little  external  differentiation,  this  being  most  marked 
in  the  Stoneworts,  or  Characeae,  which  also  contain  the  Isu'gest 
members  of  the  clsiss. 

Reproduction.  —  In  spite  of  their  simple  vegetative  structure,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  variety  shown  in  their  reproductive  parts.  Cell- 
division  occurs  much  as  in  the  higher  plants.  Where  the  cells  are 
multinucleate,  division-walls  may  be  formed  without  a  correspond- 
ing nuclear  division,  but  in  the  iminucleate  cells,  the  nucleus  under- 
goes mitosis,  as  in  the  cells  of  the  higher  plants.  In  unicellular 
forms,  of  course,  each  cell-division  results  in  the  formation  of  new 
individuals. 

In  most  forms  special  non-sexual  reproductive  bodies  are  developed. 
The  simplest  of  these  are  naked,  ciliated  cells  (Zoospores,  Swarm- 
spores),  which  are  formed  either  singly,  or  several  together,  from 
the  mother-cell,  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  activity, 
settle  down  and  form  a  new  plant.  Where  these  cells  are  destitute 
of  cilia,  and  develop  a  cell-wall  within  the  mother-cell,  they  are 
known  as  "  Aplanospores."  Less  frequently,  as  in  the  buds,  or  gem- 
mae of  some  Characeae,  these  reproductive  bodies  are  multicellular. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  Most  Chlorophyceae  show  a  clearly  marked 
sexual  reproduction.  The  sexual  cells  in  the  lowest  forms  are  not 
distinguishable  from  the  vegetative  ones ;  indeed,  in  some  unicellular 
forms  like  the  Desmids,  the  protoplasts  of  two  ordinary  individuals 
unite  to  form  the  sexual  spore.  More  commonly,  however,  special 
sexual  cells,  or  gametes,  are  produced.  These  may  be  entirely 
similar  (Planogaraetes),  or  they  may  be  more  or  less  perfectly  differ- 
entiated into  male  and  female  cells.  The  product  of  the  united 
gametes  is  known  as  the  Zygote,  and  usually  becomes  a  thick-walled 


spore,  which  germinates  only  after  a  considerable  period  of  test 
Much  less  commonly  (e.g.  Ulva),  the  zygote  germinates  immediately. 

The  simpIcT  forms  of  gametes  closely  resemble  the  non-sexual 
zo&spores,  from  which  they  have  undoubtedly  developed.  Occa- 
sionally gametes,  males  as  well  as  females,  have  been  observed  to 
germinate  without  fecundation.  This  pbenomeaon  is  known  as 
Parthenogenesis. 

Certain  groups  of  Green  Algce,  e.g.  Volvocaceee,  still  exhibit  all 
grades  of  development  of  the  gametes,  from  uon-sexual  zoospores  to 
perfectly  differentiated  spermatozoids  and  eggs.  The  latter  finallj 
lose  the  power  of  movement,  and  remain  within  the  mother-cell 
(Oogonium),  where  they  are  fertilized  by  the  small  active  spermato- 
zoid. 


Flo.  GS.~A,  Qoniunt  pectorale  (x450).  B,  a  single  cefl  of  GoDium  (X800); 
cl,  chluroplast,  irilb  pyreaoid;  n,  nucleiu;  v,  one  of  the  contnictile  vacuoles: 
9,  oye-Bpot.  C,  Pltodorina  Californica  ( x  76) ;  the  arrow  indicBtes  the  forward 
pole  of  the  colony.  iJ,  three  st&geH  Id  the  division  of  agoaldlum.    (fi,  after  Shaw.) 

Classification  of  Chlorophyces 

The  Chlorophycese  may  be  divided  into  the  following  six  orders : 
I.  Volvocaceee;  II.  Prolococcoidece ;  III.  Confervacete ;  IV.  Con- 
jug<a<E  ;     V.   Sipboneos ;    VI   Ckaracece.    Of  these,  the  first  three 
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are  unquestionably  closely  related,  and  probably  lead  up  to  the  higher 
green  plants.  The  others  are  more  specialized  forms,  probably  de- 
riTed  from  the  other  ChlorophycesB,  but  not  showing  such  obvious 
relationships.  The  Conjugatse  are  sometimes  removed  from  the  Chlo- 
rophyceie,  but  this  seems  hardly  warranted.  As  stated  before,  the 
Characes  differ  much  from  the  other  forms,  and  might  with  propriety 
be  considered  as  a  class,  coordinate  with  all  the  other  Chlorophyceae. 


Order  I.     Volvocacee 

The  VolvocaceBB  are  at  once  distinguished  from  the  other  Green 
AlgfB  by  the  fact  that  their  vegetative  cells  are  ciliated,  and  the 
plants  are  therefore  actively  motile.  They  may  be  either  unicellu- 
lar, or  they  are  cell-families  more  or  less  intimately  united.  In  the 
genus  Volvox  the  cells  are  congenitally  united  by  protoplasmic 
threads,  and  the  whole  should  be  considered  as  a  single  multicellular 
organism,  and  not  a  colony  of  unicellular  individuals. 

The  cells  of  most  Volvocaceae  resemble  closely  the  zoSaporea  of 
many  of  the  higher  Chlorophyceee.     They  are  oval  or  globular  in 
form,  surrounded  by  a  membrane  which  may  be  of  unmodified  cellu- 
lose, but  is  more  often  more  or  less 
gelatinous  and  very  thick  (Fig.  65,  a  ^ 

A,  E).  This  membrane  or  envelope 
is  perforated  to  allow  the  two  long 
cilia  to  protrude.  There  is  usually 
a  single  large  chromatophore  present. 
This  is  somewhat  cup-shaped,  and 
vivid  green  in  color.  Imbedded  in 
the  chromatophore  is  a  large  roundish 
body,  the  pyrenoid,  a  structure  fre- 
quently found  in  the  chromatophores 
of  the  Algse,  but  whose  nature  is 
still  eomewhat  obscure.  The  pyre- 
noid is  of  albuminous  nature,  and  is 
probably  associated  with  the  assimi- 
lation of  COj  by  the  chromatophore. 
The  pyrenoids  are  sometimes  re- 
garded as  similar  to  the  protein- 
crystals,  found  as  reserve-food  in  the 
cells  of  many  plants.  The  nucleus 
lies  in  the  cytoplasm  within  the 
cavity  of  the  cup-shaped  chromato- 
phore, and  in  the  cytoplasm,  near 
the  base  of  the  two  long  cilia,  are  usually  two  small  contractile 
vacuoles.    There  is  abo  present  at  the  forward  end  a  red  pigment- 


Fio,  66.  — Sacoenlve  tt&geB  in  the 
d  I  vision  ofagonldlnmot  Pleodorina 
Californica,  seen  Irom  above  at 
the  following  honre:  b,  3.20  F.M. ; 
c,4.19;  d,6.0S;  a,C.40; /,the  aame 
at  10,10  A.M.  at  tbfl  tollowing  day. 
(Att«i  Suw.) 


spot  (eye-spot),  like  that  found  in  some  Flagellata.     Occasionallj 
(e.g.  ChlorogoDium)  there 
may  be  several  chromato- 
phores,  and  in  the  genua 
"^,<^      -O-  _■    ■■«("'    *.    Chloraster  there  are  five 
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-o    cilia. 

MovemCDta.  — The   Vol- 

voeacese  are  actively  mo- 
tile, &nd  the  move  men  ts 
are  strongly  influenced  by 
light.  The  eye-spot  is 
with  little  question  con- 
nected with  this  sensi- 
tiveness to  light  In  the 
multicellular  forms,  the 
cells  about  the  forward 
pole  of  the  globular  cell- 
family  have  the  eye-spot 
much     better     developed 

•'^"W^'r'oSSfr^iTxIlS!  'k"  't.  =,11=  of  ih, 

C,  cells  at    Valvoz   minor,  abowing  proCoplu-  hinder  pole. 

mic  oonnoctions,  and  a  young  aDtheridium.  6  The   lower  Volvocaceae, 

Showing  the    large  cental   noclem,,  and   th^  «?■    Sphffirella    (Fig.    6i), 

peripheral  chromatophore  containing  nnmerong  Chlamydomouas,        are 

pyrenoidB  (y  550).    £,  a  spermaiozold  (xTOO),  strictly     unicellular,     but 

(J,fl,a([erBL0CHiiA!(H;fl,.E,a(ter0TBHTON.)     4.L       „     ,.      r  

the    most  of   genera  are 

cell -aggregates  of  definite  form.     The  number  of  cells  ranges  from 
sixteen  iu  Goninm  to  several  thousand  in  the  geuus  Volvoz. 


Classification  of  Volvocaceae 

The  VolTOCacKB  may  be  divided  Into  three  families:  Cblamydomonsdins, 
PbacoUe,  and  Volvoceie.  The  first  two  comprise  unicellular  forms,  the  latur 
are  all  multicellular, 

ChUmydomonadtna.  — In  the  Chlamydomonadltia  the  unicellular  free-swim- 
ming cells  may  withdraw  their  cilia  and  assume  a  non-motile  condition  in  which 
they  are  capable  of  repeated  flssion,  giving  rise  to  large  colonies  of  non-motile 
celU  which  closely  resemble  certain  Protococcoidete,  from  which  they  are  scarcely 
distinguiahahlo.  SphiXTflta  ninahg,  the  "Red-snow"  plant,  is  an  example  of 
this.  In  this  plant,  as  well  as  in  the  spores  of  other  Volvocaces,  the  red  pig- 
ment bffimatochrome  is  present.  These  non-motile  cells,  however,  may  escape 
from  their  gelatinous  matrix  and  resume  their  active  form.  Gametes  are  formed 
by  internal  division  of  the  cell,  these  being  either  quite  similar  or  slightly  dif- 
ferent in  size.  The  cell  formed  by  their  union  becomes  a  reating-spore  whcee 
contents  finally  divide  into  several  (2-4)  parts,  each  of  which  escapee  as  a  free- 
swimminK  cell. 

Phacotea. — The  PhacotcEe  include  a  small  number  of  unlcellalar  forms 
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(Phacotas,  Pteromonas,  etc.),  distinguished  by  having  the  cell- membrane  firm, 
and  often  composed  of  two  parts. 

VolTOces.  — The  more  striking  Volvocacea  belong  to  the  third  family.  These 
are  always  multicellular.  The  simpler  forms  (Gonium,  Pandorina)  consist  of 
(usually)  sixteen  similar  cells  (Fig.  65)  inclosed  in  a  common  envelope.  By 
repeated  bipartition  of  these  cells  new  cell-families  arise  which  are  set  free  by 
the  softening  of  the  gelatinous  matrix  of  the  mother-family.  In  the  genera 
Pleodorina  (Fig.  65,  C)  and  Vol  vox  two  kinds  of  cells  are  present,  small  ones 
incapable  of  division,  and  much  larger  ones  (gonidia)  which  by  division  give 
rise  to  the  new  plants.  In  Pleodorina  the  gonidia  are  ciliated,  and  except  in 
size  closely  resemble  the  small  vegetative  cells.  In  Volvox  the  number  of  goni- 
dia is  small  (rarely  over  10-12),  and  they  are  many  times  larger  than  the  other 
ceils,  which  may  be  several  thousand  in  number.  The  multiplication  of  the  Vol- 
vocaces  is  sometimes  extremely  rapid,  so  that  the  water  of  small  ponds  may  be 
colored  green  by  the  multitude  of  these  swimming  colonies. 

In  Pleodorina  and  Volvox  the  repeated  division  of  the  gonidium  soon  results 
in  the  formation  of  a  hollow  sphere  in  which  the  cells  are  at  first  in  contact,  but 
separate  more  and  more  with  the  development  of  the  mucilaginous  cell- walls. 
The  interior  of  the  fully  developed  spherical  plant  is  filled  with  soft  mucilage. 
In  Volvox  the  protoplasts  of  the  cells  remain  connected  by  extensions  of  proto- 
plasm, but  no  such  communication  can  be  demonstrated  in  Pleodorina. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  The  VolvocacesB  show  very  beautifully  the  gradual 
evolution  of  the  sexual  cells. 

In  such  forms  as  Sphserella  an,d  Pandorina  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  sexual  and  nounsexual  cells,  and  the  gametes  are  alike  (Fig.  67,  B). 
In  the  genus  Eudorina  certain  cells  assume  the  function  of  eggs,  while  others 
undergo  division  into  numerous  much  smaller  elongated  cells,  the  male  cells  or 
spermatozoids.  The  latter  penetrate  into  the  gelatinous  envelope  of  the  female 
plant,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  the  egg-cells  and  effect  their  fertilization. 
In  Volvox  (Fig.  67,  D,  E)  the  egg-cells,  which  exactly  resemble  the  non-sexual 
gonidia,  are  quite  destitute  of  cilia,  and  very  much  larger  than  the  spermato- 
zoids, which  are  largely  composed  of  nuclear  substance. 

In  all  cases  the  product  of  fertilization  is  a  restlng-spore  which  becomes 
invested  with  a  heavy  membrane,  and  usually  assumes  a  brown  or  red  color. 
This  spore  on  germination  produces  either  single  zo5spores  (Chlamydomonas, 
Pandorina),  or  its  contents,  by  repeated  bipartition,  give  rise  to  a  multicellular 
individual  like  those  produced  from  the  gonidia  (Eudorina,  Volvox). 

Affinities  of  Volvocaces 

The  Volvocaceae  are  probably  directly  related  to  the  Flagellata, 
and  through  these  show  affinity  with  the  lower  animal  forms.  In- 
deedy  they  are  actually  claimed  by  some  z9ologists  as  animals. 
Their  very  evident  relationship  with  the  Protococcoideae,  and  through 
these  with  the  higher  plants,  however,  indicates  that  although  they 
have  certain  resemblances  to  animals,  they  are,  in  all  essential 
respects,  true  plants,  and  probably  represent  the  starting-point  for 
the  line  of  development  leading  up  to  the  higher  green  plants.  It 
is,  however,  among  the  simpler  forms,  like  Chlamydomonas,  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  connection  with  the  Protococcoideae,  and  not 
among  such  highly  specialized  forms  as  Volvox. 


Order  II.      Protococcoideee 

The  Protococcoideee  are  uuicelltilar  plants  distinguished  from  the 
Volvocace»  by  the  absence  of  cilia  in  the  vegetative  cells.  The  cells 
may  be  isolated,  or  may  be  united  into  colonies  or  eel  I -families, 
often  of  chai-a«t^ristic  form  and  large  size.  Many  of  them  produce 
motile  reproductive  colla,  which  are  sometimes  not  distinguishable 
from  such  VolvocaeeEB  as  Chlamydomonas,  As  the  latter  often  mul- 
tiply foe  a  long  time  in  a  non-motile  condition,  it  is  sometimes 


Pia.  eH.  —  A.PUMroeocauvulgarU:  7,  fall-Krown  indivldiul ;  JJ,  717,  cells  divldine- 
B,  Apiocvitii  Brauniana,  Young  colon;  attaebed  to  a,  fllnment  □(  (Edogoninm 
(X300).  C,  Rhaphidium  polj/morphum :  II,  cells  dividing.  D,  Sctneiittmat 
obtvtat :  one  ot  tlie  cells  has  divided  to  form  a  jouag  colon;.  E,  S.  dimorphu*. 
F,  small  colony  □(  Prdiaati-um  Boryantim,  G,  youuj;  colony  still  enclosed  in  the 
membrane  ot  the  motl^er-cell.  77,  poi;edrium,  or  restlng-spore,  probably  of  the 
same  form.    (All  flgurea  except  B,  x  about  000.) 

impossible  to  be  sure  whether  a  given  organism  belongs  to  the  Proto- 
CoccoideEe  or  Volvocacese.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  lower 
Protococcoideie  have  been  derived  from  the  simpler  Volvocaeeae,  by 
the  permanent  loss  of  motility  in  the  vegetative  cells  —  a  character 
common  to  all  plants  above  the  Volvoeac«8e. 

The  Protococcoidese  are  mainly  fresh-water  plants,  growing  either 
completely  submersed,  or  simply  in  moist  places,  on  shaded  earth, 
trunks  of  trees,  roofs,  etc.  A  few  of  them  grow  associated  ■with 
other  organisms.     The  green  color  of  certain  animals  —  fresh-wat«r 
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Sponges,  Hydra,  and  some  Infusoria — is  due  to  the  presence  of 
minute  Protococcoidefe,  Other  forms  grow  within  the  intercellu- 
lar spaces  of  various  aquatic  Flowering  Plants,  while  the  gonidia  of 
many  Lichens  are  identical  with  certain  species  of  ProtococcoideEe. 

Of  the  Bimpler  Protococcoid«e,  one  of  the  commoueBt  is  l^euroeoceut  vulgaris 
(Fig.  B8,  A),  tbe  commoDest  of  tLe  dark-green  slimes  on  bricks,  flotrer-pots, 
and  eimilar  objects.  The  individual  plant  is  a  small  globular  cell  with  definite 
cell-memhrane,  several  cbromatophorea,  and  a  centraU;  placed  nucleus.  The 
cells  mnltiply  rapidly  by  repeated  fission,  but  no  motile  cells  are  produced,  and 
no  sexual  cells  (gametes)  are  known.  Other  forms,  e.fi.  Chlorosphsra,  give 
rise  to  Ewarm-spores  closely  resembling  the  simpler  Volvocacee,  while  a  few  at 
them,  e.g.  Tetraspora,  have  also  simple  sexual  cells.    Tbe  cells  in  Tetraspora 


Fm.  09.  —  Bydrodietyon  uMeulafum.  A,  protoplasm  of  a  cell  divldliiK  into  xooBporea, 
B,  two  tree  toospures.  C,  zoospores  uniting  to  form  the  young  oet.  D,  a  sonie- 
what  older  stage  than  C.  S,  a  single  cell  of  D,  more  highly  magiiifled.  showing 
tbe  single  equatorial  chmmaiophore  with  a  single  pjrenoid  and  a  single  nucleus. 
r.  conjugating  gametes  ('X900).  {A,  x  600;  B.S,  x  1000;  i^e  others,  x  about 
»».     ?■,  after  Klbbs.) 

and  Aplocystis  (Fig.  68,  B)  are  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  which  in  the 
former  Is  a  Oat  graen  thallos  closely  resembling  Ulva,  to  which  probably  these 
forms  are  related. 

Hrdrodictyacea.  — The  most  specialized  of  the  Protococcoldeie.  which  con- 
nst  of  cell-families  of  definite  form,  are  the  Hydrodlctyaceie,  In  which  no  cell- 
division  takes  place,  except  when,  new  families  are  to  he  formed.  The  simplest 
of  these  (sometimes  placed  in  the  PleurococcaceEe)  are  represented  by  the  com- 
mon genus  Scenedesmus  {Y\f^.  6B,  n),  whose  cell. families  consist  of  from  two  to 
eight  spindle-sliaped  cells,  sometimes  with  long  appendages  growing  from  the 
end  cells.  In  reprodaction,  each  cell  divides  into  from  two  to  eight  daughter- 
cells,  which  at  once  arrange  themselves  in  the  form  of  the  mature  plant.  No 
other  form  of  reproduction  is  known. 

HydradictTOn. — Hydrodtctyon,  the  Water-net  (Fig.  60),  Is  the  representative 
of  the  family.  The  full;  developed  colony  has  the  form  of  an  elongated  hollow 
net.  sometimes  ten  centimetres  or  more  in  length.  The  individual  cells  of  which 
it  is  coiDposed  finally  may  reach  a  length  of  several  millimetres.    The  cells  are 
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oblong,  thick-walled  f  and  the  cytoplasm  forms  a  thick  layer  next  the  wall, 
leaving  a  large  central  sap-cavity.  Imbedded  in  the  cytoplasm  are  numerous 
nuclei  and  many  pyrenoids.  The  chromatophore  forms  an  irregularly  broken 
thin  plate,  which  finally  becomes  separated  into  many  small  chromatophores. 

Reproduction.  —  When  the  cells  have  reached  a  certain  size,  the  protoplasmic 
contents  may  divide  into  a  great  many  (sometimes  several  thousand)  minute 
cells,  each  of  which  has  a  nucleus  and  a  small  piece  of  the  chromatophore. 
These  cells  do  not  escape,  but  assume  the  form  of  biciliate  swarm-spores,  which 
move  about  for  a  short  time  within  the  mother-cell,  where  they  soon  come  to 
rest,  having  arranged  themselves  end  to  end,  so  as  to  enclose  small  polygonal 
areas  (Fig.  69,  C).  In  short,  they  form  a  very  small  network,  fitted  within  the 
mother-cell  as  ine  mould.  The  wall  of  the  mother-cell  slowly  softens  and  dis- 
solves, as  the  young  net  grows,  and  finally  it  is  set  free  in  the  water,  and  finally 
grows  to  its  full  size,  but  no  further  divisions  occur  in  the  cells.  In  the  young 
net  (Fig.  69,  E)  each  cell  has  a  single  nucleus  and  a  girdle-shaped  chromatophore 
containing  a  single  pyrenoid.  As  the  cells  grow,  the  nucleus  divides  repeatedly, 
and  the  chromatophore  grows  with  the  cell,  being  broken  through  in  places,  and 
often  presenting  a  somewhat  reticulate  appearance.  Numerous  pyrenoids  also 
arise  in  the  chromatophore. 

Sexual  Reproduction. — The  sexual  reproduction  consists  in  the  division  of 
the  contents  of  certain  cells  into  a  very  large  number  (sometimes  30,000)  of 
motile  cells,  much  like  the  swarm-spores,  but  smaller.  These  escape  from  the 
mother-cell  and  unite  in  pairs  (Fig.  69,  F)  to  form  the  zygote,  which,  after 
increasing  in  size,  gives  rise  later  to  several  large  swarm-spores,  which  in  turn 
produce  secondary  resting-spores,  known  as  polyedria.  From  these  polyedria 
are  formed  small  nets,  much  as  in  the  ordinary  cells. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  conditions  under  which  the  plants  are  grown  exert 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  reproduction.  Grown  in  certain  nutrient  solutions 
(^e.g.  a  two  per  cent  solution  of  maltose),  the  tendency  to  form  new  nets  is 
immensely  increased.  So  if  plants  are  grown  in  a  solution  of  cane  sugar,  the 
production  of  gametes  is  greatly  stimulated. 

The  beautiful,  star-shaped  colonies  of  Fediastrum  (Fig.  68,  F)  are  familiar  to 
all  students  of  Algae.  The  development  of  the  plant  is  very  much  like  that  of 
Hydrodictyon,  the  main  difference  being  that  the  swarm-spores  escape  from  the 
mother-cell,  enclosed  in  a  delicate  membrane,  within  which  they  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  form  of  the  colony. 

Affinities  of  Protococcoides 

The  simpler  Protococcoideee  are  closely  related  on  the  one  hand 
to  the  simpler  Volvocaceae,  on  the  other  to  the  lower  members  of  the 
Confervoideae.  Thus  the  genus  Tetraspora  resembles  very  closely 
the  genus  Ulva,  and  many  of  the  unicellular  forms  like  Chlorococ- 
cum  are  extremely  like  the  early  stages  of  many  of  the  filamentous 
Confervaceae. 

The  Protococcoideae  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9)  may  be  divided  as 
follows :  — 

a.  Vegetative  cell-division  present. 

1.  Zoospores  present.     Families:  Tetrasporaceae,  Chlorosphae- 

racese. 

2.  Zo5spores  absent.     Family  :  Pleurococcaceee. 
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b.   No  Yegetative  cell-division. 

1.  Unicellular  forms.    Family: 

2.  Multicellular  colonies  of  definite  form.    Family :  Hydiodic- 

tyacese. 

Order  III.    Conferroldeee 

The  Confervoideffi,  in  tteir  fully  developed  form,  are  always  truly 
multicellular,  although  they  not  infrequently  may  vegetate  for  a  long 
time  in  a  unicellular  condition  (Palmella  stage),  which  is  hardly 
distinguishable 
from  certain  Proto-  A 
coccoidese,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  a 
good  deal  of  confu- 
sion in  their  classi- 
tioation.  While 
they     are     mostly 


FiQ.  TO,  —  Cellt  from  the 
Uialliu  of  Ulva  talU- 
tinut  (xeOO). 

fresh -water   plants, 

some  of  them,  like 

the     Sea-lettuce     W 

(Ulva),  and  species     H 

nf  Cladophora  and    n 

Chsetophora,    are 

characteristically 

marine.      Others 

CTOW  in  moist  air    '^°-  '1— ■*•  StigeoeUmiu 

•  ■,..'  cell  (xtiOO),  showing  tbe  single  chromatophoro ,  i..  ««- 
attached  to  trees  cletw.  C,  Jfi'cronporo  v.  (xSOO),  D.  Drapamaldia  tp. 
and  other  plants.  (x  100).  E.zixiupaieolCladopkorafTacta:  e.eye^pot; 
Such,   for   instance,       ».  "Mien*.    F.  conjnpiting  guDstoi  of  VtothHx  zonata. 

'  _       '        (,f,  alter  DoDBL.) 

are  the  generaTren- 

tepohlia,  Mycoidea,  and  others.  Still  more  remarkable  is  the  curious 
genus  Trichophilus,  Which  grows  within  the  hairs  of  the  Sloth  (Brady- 
pus).    Mycoidea  is  a  true  parasite  upon  the  leaves  of  various  plants. 
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The  Plant-body.  —  The  ConferToideae  show  considerable  raoge  of 

Btructure,  The  simplest  forms  {e.g.  Conferva,  Miciospora,  Fig,  71,  C) 
are  unbrauched  cell-rows,  the  cells  entirely  similar.  In  other  forms, 
e.g.  CEdogonium  {Fig.  74),  the  unbrauched  filament  is  differentiated 
into  base  and  apex,  the  former  attached  by  a  special  root  oi  disk. 
Branching  lUaments,  e.g.  Oladophora,  Ghcetophora,  are  common,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  Draparnaldia  (Fig.  71,  D),  the  smaller  branches  con- 
t^n  moat  of  the  chlorophyll,  and  constitute  very  simple  assimilative 
structures.  Less  commonly,  as  in  Ulva  and  Coleochsete  (Fig,  77), 
the  plant-body  has  the  form  of  a  flat  thallus, 

Cdl. structure.  —  The  cells  usually  have  the  protoplasm  confined  to 
the  periphery,  leaving  a  single  large  central  vacuole,  but  sometimes 
there  are  bands  traversing  this,  and  dividing  it  into  more  or  less 
complete  chambers  (Cladophora).  A  single  nucleus,  imbedded  in  the 
peripheral  cytoplasm,  ia  found  in  most  eases,  but  occasionally  (Clado- 
phora, SphseroplEea),  the  cells  are  multinucleate.  There  may  be  a 
single  large  chroma  top  hore,  usually  containing  a  single  large  pyre- 
noid,  or  there  are  numerous  chromatophores  diatributed  through  the 
cytoplasm.  The  cell-wall  may  be  thin  and  homogeneous,  or  it  may 
show  more  or  less  evident  striation  (Cladophora).  The  plants  are 
sometimes  imbedded  in  a  gelatinous  matrix,  such  as  is  found  in  the 
common  genus  ChEetophora. 

Cell-division.  —  In  multinucleate  cells  like  those  of  the  common 
genus  Cladophora,  division-walls  are  formed  without  any  preliminary 
nuclear  division.  In  this  case 
the  wall  begins  to  form  as  a 
delicate  circular  ridge  of  cellu- 
lose projecting  into  the  cell- 
cavity.  This  ridge  grows 
toward  the  centre  of  the  cell, 
and  finally  forms  a  circular 
division- wall  which  cuts  the 
protoplast  in  two. 

Where  a  single  nucleus   is 
present,   this    divides    in    the 
ordinary  way  before  the  divi- 
sion-wall is  formed.    The  latter 
may  form  gradually,  as  in  Cla- 
dophora, or  it  may  be  fonned 
simultaneously.        A      curious 
modification    of    the    ordinary 
[i  process  of  division;  r.  the    cell-division  is  seen  in  the  com- 
ig,  whicii  Btratchea  ut  form    mon  genus   (Edogonium   (Fig. 
Ime' cell'  IB  minui^s  TZT;    "2)-     HerC,  before  the  nucleus 
urn  (X  600).  '    divides,  there  is  formed,  near 
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the  top  of  the  cell,  a  thick  cellulose  ring  which  is  attached  to  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cell-membrane.  The  division  of  the  nucleus 
follows,  and  between  these  new  nuclei  the  division-wall  arises.  The 
latter  is  not  attached  to  the  outer  membrane  of  the  cell,  but  is  quite 
free  at  the  margin,  and  can  therefore  shift  its  position.  The  cellu- 
lose ring  at  the  top  of  the  cell  splits  circularly,  and  la  rapidly- 
drawn  out  into  a  cylinder,  thus  causing  a  sudden  lengthening  of 
the  cell.  The  division-wall  19  pushed  up  until  it  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  divided  cell,  and  then  grows  to  tho  outer  wall,  completing  the 
division  into  the  two  cells.  Of  these  cells,  the  lower  has  its  lateral 
walls  composed  of  the  original  cell-wall,  while  the  upper  cell  has  its 
much  thinner  wall  derived  mainly  from  the  cylinder  foimed  from 
the  cellulose  ring.  The  small  piece  of  the  old  wall  above  the  ring  is 
evident  as  a  little  cap  surrounding  the  upper  end  of  the  cell.  This 
process  may  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  older  cells  of  (Edogo- 
nium  show  a  series  of  these  little  caps,  indicating  the  number  of 
times  the  cell  has  divided. 

Reproduction.  —  Most  of  the  filamentous  Confervoidefe  may  form 
new  individuals  by  the  separation  of  portions  of  the  plant-body,  or 
even  by  the  separation  of  the  individual  cells  in  some  cases.  Most 
commonly,  however, 
special    reproductive  *  ° 

cells  are  produced. 

ZooBpores.  —  The 
commonest  forms  of 
non-sexual  cells  are 
zociaporea,  or  swarm- 
spores,  which  arise 
either  singly,  by  the 
escape  of  the  whole 
protoplast,  as  in  (Edo- 
gonium  (Fig.  73),  or 
after  a  preliminary 
division  of  the  pro- 
toplast  into   two   or  -        - 

moKi       narfa  Tho  "  '^^■  —  ■^'  <*"  °'   <Edogomum  »p.,  wiin  a  zoospore 

more      parts.  ine        about  ready  to  escape.     B,  zoospore  eBcapinR  Irom 

swarm-spores  may  Ibe  cell.  C,  free  zoiispore  (XOOO).  Cformaiionof 
escane        throueh      a        zooapurea  in  the  germinating  resting-spore  or  Sulbo- 

■     ^1.  11    i!^L  cA«(e  intermedin  1x350).    (i»,  after  PRiMaBMBiM.) 

pore  in  the  wall  of  the 

mother-cell,  or  the  filament  may  break,  so  as  to  open  the  end  of 
the  cell  (Fig.  73),  The  escape  of  the  swarm-spore  from  the  mother- 
cell  is  protebly  aided  by  the  swelling  of  mucilage  developed  vrithin 
the  mother-cell. 

The  free  swarm-spore  has  usually  an  oval  form,  with  two  or  four 
cilia  (Fig.  71,  E).    Less  frequently  there  is  but  a  single  cilium  (Con- 
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ferva),  or  a  crown  of  numerous  cilia  (CEdogonium).  There  is  gen- 
erally  an  eye-spot  like  that  in  the  cells  of  the  Votvocacee,  and  there 
may  also  be  contractile  vacuoles,  so 
that  the  resemblance  to  the  simpler 
VolTocacese  is  very  striking.  After  a 
brief  period  of  activity,  during  which 
the  cells  show  marked  sensitiveness  to 
light,  they  come  to  rest,  and  secrete 
a  thin  cellulose  membrane.  The  cili- 
ated end  becomes  attached,  and  soon 
develops  a  disk  or  root-like  organs 
which  anchor  it  to  the  substratum. 
The  cell  elongates,  and,  dividing  re- 
peatedly, develops  quickly  into  the 
characteristic  filament. 

In  certain  forme  {e.g.  Stigeoclonium) 
the  plants  often  remain  for  a  long  time 
....f     in    a   unicellular    condition,   the    cells 
separating  when  they  divide,  and  thus 
Fia.'74.— GermtDKttDgzooflporea    producing  large  colonies  of  unicellular 
(X  MoT""'"'" *''' '  ^'  '■*'''**"**    plants,  which  are  scarcely  distinguisha- 
ble from  many  ProtococeoideBB.    Sooner 
or  later,  these  cells  develop  into  the  filamentous  form  of  the  mature 
Alga. 

Aplsnospores.  —  Less  commonly  the  non-sexual  reproduction  is  due 
to  the  formation  of  Aplanospores ;  i.e.  the  cell-contents  contract,  and 
develop  a  new  cell-wall  within  the  mother-cell,  thus  forming  resting- 
spores,  which  later  develop  into  new  plauta.  Very  similar  are  the 
so-called  "  Akinetes,"  which  differ  from  the  Aplanospores  only  in 
having  the  cell-wall  derived  from  the  wall  of  the  mother-cell. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  ^VhiIe  sexual  reproduction  has  not  yet  been 
demonstrated  for  all  the  Confervoidese,  it  is  probable  that  it  always 
occurs.  This  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  Ulva  and  Ulothrix 
(Fig.  71,  F).  The  gametes  in  these  forms  are  quite  similar  (Ulva), 
or  there  may  sometimes  be  a  slight  difference  in  size.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  swarm-spores  by  their  smaller  size  and  by  having 
two  cilia  instead  of  four.  The  zygote  resulting  from  their  conjuga- 
tion may  either  germinate  at  once  (Ulva)  or  it  may  become  a  reat- 
ing-spore,  from  which  are  developed  swarm-spores. 

In  all  ol  the  higher  types,  the  dilTerentiAtinn  of  the  sexual  cells  is  welt  marked, 
and  the  egg-cell  is  quit«  destitule  of  motion.  The  cella  containing  the  ganelcs 
are  generally  more  or  less  modilled.  This  ie  well  seen  in  (Edogonium  (Fig.  75), 
where  the  oSgooium,  the  cell  coDtainlng  the  egg-cell,  Is  a  good  deal  enlarged, 
while  the  antheridiam,  containing  the  male  cells  (sperm atozoids),  is  mucli 
smaller  than  the  vegetative  celU.    In  the  peculiar  genus  Sptueropleea,  whose  cells 
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ue  moltinncleate,  the  ordiou?  cella  may  be  tiansfoimed,  witboal  chaQge  ot 
form,  Into  ottgonia  or  antheridio,  the  former  containing  sevenl  egg-oells,  the 
lAUer  very  nmnerons  spermatozoide. 

The  oogonium  In  CEdi^niom  ia  osually  the  npper  of  the  two  cells  formed 
trom  division  of  one  of  the  older  cells,  bo  that  several  of  the  chantcteristlc  cape 
can  usually  be  seen  at  the  top  of  Uie  otigoolum  (Fig.  75,  A).  Immediately  after 
the  division,  the  cellulose  rii^  stretches  out  quickly,  sweUIng  out  at  the  same 
time,  BO  that  the  otigonium  is  broader  than  the  vegetative  cells.  Sometimes  the 
lower  of  the  tno  cells  also  becomes  an  oitgonium.  The  cell-cont«at8  at  first  fill 
the  oogonium,  but  later  they  contract,  becoming  denser,  also,  much  as  in  the  for* 
nwtion  of  a  swarm-spore.  Generally  at  the  apex,  or  slightly  at  one  aide,  there 
IB  viable  a  clear  space,  much  like  that  at  the  ciliated  end  of  the  swann-spore. 


Fio.  TB,  —  A,  oogonium  ot  (Edogoniam  stagnate  (X430).  B,  autheTidinni  of  the 
same  species.  C,  antheridiam  ot  CB.  Boscii  (XfiOO).  D,  spermatozoid  ol  same 
Kpecies,  E,  F,  tertilizatioD  la  (S.  Boicii ;  ip,  the  spermatozold  within  the  egg-cell ; 
in  F,  the  wall  has  begnn  to  form  about  the  Bl>oie.  G,  female  plant  uf  (E, 
maerandmm,  with  several  dwarf  males,  S,  attached  to  It  (X  4S0).    {C'-F,  after 

Kl.BBAJIt(.) 

This  is  the  "  receptive  spot,"  and  it  is  here  that  the  spermatozoid  penetrates  the 
eigg-cell.  At  maturity  the  oogonium  opens,  eiUier  by  a  pore  near  the  top  or  by 
tbe  filament  beading  somewhat  and  leaving  the  lop  of  the  cell  open,  just  as 
when  a  swaim-spore  is  to  escape.  However,  in  the  oijgoniiim,  a  new  cell-wall 
Is  formed  within  the  open  space,  and  in  this  a  pore  is  developed  for  the 
entrance  of  the  spermatozoid. 

Antheiidium.  — Tiie  antheridium  (Fig.  75,  B,  C)  consists  of  a  series  of  short 
cells,  formed  by  the  rapid  division  of  a  vegetative  cell,  with  very  little  elongation 
of  tie  danght«r-oell8.  The  antheridium  may  tie  upon  the  same  plants  which 
bear  the  odgonia,  or  they  may  be  upon  different  ones.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
are  ofI«n  very  small  male  plants  ("dwarf  males"),  which,  growing  from 
special  swarm-spores  (Androspores),  attach  themselves  to  the  female  plants. 


There  ftte  usu&lly  two  Bperm&tozolda  produced  in  e4ch  autberidial  cell.  These 
cloaelf  KMinble  the  smiTm-aporee,  but  are  much  smaller,  with  little  or  no 
chlotophfU,  and  are  largely  made  ap  of  the  audeus  of  the  mother-cell. 


nE!?7C3^X.,.J'f«.-»T 


Fia.T6.  —  A,aeUot_J'ilhophi 


Pertilisatlaii.  —  The  apermatosoid  enters  the  egg  at  the  receptive  spot,  and 
qnicklj  penetrates  Ita  BUbstance,  where  it  fuses  with  the  egg-nucleus.  The  egg- 
cell  DOW  BBCretes  a  firm  membrane,  which  generally  becomes  dark  colored,  and 
the  contents  loee  tbe  chlorophyll  and  sometimea  become  bright  red.    Qernitna- 

I  takes  place  after 


B 


a  period  of  rest,  by 
the  division  of  the  con- 
tents ol  tbe  spore,  in- 
to four  ewarm-epores, 
each  of  which  gives 
rise  to  a  new  plant. 

ColeodiKte.  —  The 
highest  of  the  Confer- 
voidetE  belong  to  the 
genus  Coleoclueta 

(FigB.  77,  78).  of 
which  there  are  several 
species  growing  in 
fresh  water,  usually 
attached  to  the  leaves 


)   of    1 


etc.  The 
species  (Fig.  77)  are 
flat  disks,  the  cells 
each  containing  a  sin- 
gle chromatophore  and 
nncleua.  Growing  from 
many  of  the  cells  are 
C  curious   hairs,  with   a 

rro.  77.-J,  (7o(cocA«e  <cu«i(o  <x75).  fl.  single  cell  Bheathing  base,  from 
with  hair  (xaiO).  C.  vegeutive  cells  and  antheridla  which  the  plant  gels 
(X  20O).  i),  yooDgoospore8,ajf,imbeddediD  tbethallos.     its      name.        Swarm- 
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spores  ore  formed  aiiigly  from  any  cell  of  the  thkllua.    Id  C.  teaUUa  the  otigotiia 

aiiae   from    the   end-cells    of    the 

radiating  rons  of  cells  of  which 

the  thftlloB  is  composed.     These 

difler   but  little,  except  In  size, 

from  the  vegetatiye  cells.      In  C. 

jJufDinoIa,  wtilcb  has  the  branches 

free,  and  forming  a  cushion -shaped 

maas.  the  oogonia  are  free  at  the 

ends  of    tbe  branches,   and   have 

a  long  neck,  thToagb  which  tiie 

epennatozoids  enter. 

The  antheridia  in  the  disk- 
(haped  foims  like  C.  Kutata  (Fig. 
77,  C)  are  formed  by  the  division 
of  a  thallus-cell  into  four  small 
cells,  which  are  colorless,  and  each 
of  which  gives  rise  to  a  single 
biciliale  spennatOEoid.  In  C.  puU 
vijuila  the  antheridia  are  small 
oblong  cells  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches.  After  fertilization  is 
effected,  the  egg-cell  develops  a 
ihich  wal],  but  in  addition  to  this 
short  branches  grow  out  from  the 
cells  adjacent  to  the  oogonium, 
.  which  they  envelop  with  a  sort  of 
rind,  oi  cellular  envelope,  so  that 
a  "spore-fruit"  is  developed,  ci 
slating  of  the  resting-spore,  envel- 
oped by  the  Blerile  protective 
mantle  of  cells  (Fig.  78,  B). 

Germination.  —  On  germination 
the  spore  divides  by  cell-walls  into 
a  globular  mass  of  cells,  from  each 
of  which  a  swarm-spore  arises.  Each  swarm-spore  gives  rise  to  a  new  plant. 
The  germination  of  the  spore  In  Coleochiete  resembles  closely  the  same  process 
in  the  lowest  of  the  Mosses,  and  in  connection  with  the  reproductive  organs,  as 
well  aa  the  form  of  the  plant,  has  suggested  a  possible  remote  relation  between 
the  lower  Moeees  (Uepaticte)  and  the  Contervoidete. 


Fio.  78.  —  ^,  brapchof  Coltochmte  pulvinalci, 
wlthanoogoDiDm,oi>.  £,  section  of  oijepore, 

■ammnded  by  the  cortex,  r,  dSTeloped  from 
the  adjacent  cells.  C,  section  of  s  genni- 
nated  spore,  divided  Into  a  mass  ol  cells. 
(All  after  Oltxinns.) 


Classiflcatioa  of  Couferroldefe  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9) 

A.  laogarrue.  —  Gametes  alike. 

Families:    UlTacete,   UlothricaceEe,   ChBetophoraceae,  Mycoi- 
deacese,  Cladophoracese,  GomontiaceEe. 

B.  OSsporece.  —  Gametes  differentiated   into  nou-motile  e^a  and 

spermatozoids. 
Families:    Sphseropleacefe,  CylindrocapsaceEe,  (Edt^onlaceEB, 
Coleocbffitaceie. 


B 


Order  IV.    Gonjugata 

The  ConjugatsB  differ  bo  much  from  the  Chlorophycese  that  haye 
just  been  couaidered  that  they  are  eometimes  removed  entirely  from 
the  Green  Algse.  They  differ  most  in  their  reproductive  cells,  vhich 
are  never  ciliated,  so  that  fertilization  is  usually  effected  by  the 
formation  of  a  tube  connecting  the  siuiilar  conjugating  cells.  The 
plants  are  either  unicellular  or  simple  rows  of  uniform  cells. 
The  celU  are  always  uninucleate,  the  nucleus  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  cell,  and  connected  with  the  peripheral  cytoplasm  by  more 
or  less  evident  cytoplasmic  threads  ot  bands.  The  chromatophores 
are  large,  and  of  various  charac- 
tetistic  forms,  —  spiral  bands, 
flat  plates,  stellate  masses,  etc. 
Small  bright  drops  (tannin  vesi- 
cles) are  characteristic  of  many 
species.  The  cell-wall  is  usually 
delicate,  and  the  cells  often 
secrete  a  gelatinous  matter,  in 
which  they  ai-e  imbedded,  so  that 
masses  of  the  plants  are  slimy 
to  the  touch. 

The  Conjugatae  are  widespread 
in  fresh  water,  but  never  occur 
in  the  sea.  They  may  be  divided 
into  two  families,  the  Desmidi- 
accEe  and  Zygnemaceee.  A  third 
family,  Mesocarpaceae,  is  some- 
timefi  recognized. 

The  Desmldiacese 

The  DeBmidB  are  nnicellalar  Algse, 

often  of  exceedingly  beautiful  form. 

FlQ.  19.-~A,SpiroUencamu>cicola{x3SO).     The    almpleat     (Mesottenium,    Spiro- 

(Aftar  Da  Bahy.)    B,  Pe/tium  inter-     ix„ia\   a^   oblong  or  spindle-shaped 

r<^lum  {X  200).    CEuaitrmaplngue     cells,  with  a  delicate  cell-wall.     In  the 

i;^^,:i:Z":Tz^:f4'j^  ^r"  '-r  ^''^'^.  Jf "  ^'"^^  r 

som^rystaU,   £,5(Qura.frum,^'«e.-     chromatophore,    which    occupies    the 

I.  trom  above;  //,  from  the  aide.    The     ^°"S  a^ia  of  the  cell,  and  contains  a 

cliromatophore*  are  shaded.  single  pyrenoid.     In  SpirotSEoia  (Fig. 

79,  A)  the  chromatophore  la  a  spiral 

band  applied  to  the  Inner  surface  of  the  cell- membrane. 

In  moBt  of  the  Desmids  the  cells  show  a  marked  bilateral  Hjrmnietry.  This 
is  indicated  by  a  division  of  the  cell-wall  into  two  valves,  one  of  which  overlaps 
the  other,  not  unlike  what  la  found  in  the  Diatoms.  The  cell-cont«ni8  alao 
show  a  corresponding  symmetry.    There  are  usually  two  chromatophoree,  one 
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in  each  half  of  the  cell  (Fig.  70,  D).  These  are  often  composed  of  several 
radiating  plates,  united  at  the  axis  of  the  celL  Fyrenoids  are  present,  and  in 
the  elongated  forms,  like  Closterium  (Fig.  70,  D)  and  Docidium,  there  may  be 
seen  at  each  end  of  the  cell  a  small  vacuole,  containing  minute  crystals  of  sul^ 
pbate  of  lime,  which  show  an  active  dancing  movement  in  the  fluid  within  the 
vacuole.  Very  generally  there  is  also  a  more  or  less  evident  constriction  on  the 
equator  of  the  cell. 

Moyements.  —  Movements  not  unlike  those  found  in  the  Diatoms  may  often 
be  detected  in  the  Desmids,  and  are  probably  due  to  protrusions  of  protoplasm 
through  minute  openings  in  the  cell-membrane. 

Cell-division.  —  Where  the  cell  is  constricted,  as  it  is  in  most  forms,  the  cell- 
division  is  somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  nucleus  is  dividing,  a  short,  cylindrical 
membrane  is  formed,  just  inside  the  place  where  the  edges  of  the  two  valves 
meet,  and  the  valves  begin  to  push  apart.  Next  a  ring  of  cellulose  is  formed, 
running  round  the  inner  face  of  the 

cylindrical  membrane,  and  this  ring  ^-^    A  J^^^      B 

grows  rapidly  and  cuts  the  protoplast  /<0\  P 

in  two.     One  of  the  original  valves 
and  half  of  the  cylindrical  membrane    lit 
go  with  each  of  the  new  cells.    The 


result  is  at  first  two  very  iinsymmet- 
rical  cells  (Fig.  80,  B),  but  the  new 
valves,  developed  from  the  cylindrical 
membrane,  rapidly  grow,  and  in  a  few 
hours  reach  the  full  size,  and  assume 
the  characteristic  sculpturing  found 
upon  the  old  valves.  The  chloroplast 
in  each  semi-cell  also  divides,  and 
one  of  the  new  chloroplasts  passes 
into  the  new  semi-cell,  and  the  two 
Desmids  are  complete. 

In  some  genera  of  Desmids  (e,g. 
Desmidium,  Gymnozyga,  Fig.  80,  A) 
the  cells  remain  together  and  form 
long  chains. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  — In  Meso- 
taenium,  the  lowest  of  the  Desmids, 
the  zygote  arises  by  the  complete 
fusion  of  two  individuals,  very  much 
as  in  the  lowest  VolvocacesB,  the  prin- 
cipal difference  being  that  in  Meso- 
Uenium  the  gametes  are  not  ciliated. 
The  result  is  a  resting-spore,  from 
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Fio.  80.  — -4,  cells  of  Oymnozyga  Brebis- 
sonii,  in  division  (x500).  B,  cell  of 
Cosmarium  botrytis,  dividing.  C,  D, 
formation  of  the  zygospore  in  Cosmarium 
sp,  (X450). 
which,  after  a  period  of  rest,  four  to 

eight  cells  are  formed  by  internal  division,  much  as  in  the  formation  of  swarm- 
spores  from  the  germinating  resting-spores  of  the  Confervacete. 

In  the  higher  types  (^e.g.  Cosmarium)  only  the  protoplasts  of  the  conjugating 
cells  unite  (Fig.  80,  C,  D).  Two  cells  approach  each  other,  and  may  become 
invested  with  a  mucilaginous  envelope.  More  or  less  evident  conjugating  tubes 
grow  out  from  between  the  valves,  and  when  these  come  together  they  fuse  and 
form  a  short  channel,  into  which  pass  the  contents  of  both  conjugating  cells, 
leaving  the  old  valves  empty.  The  zygote,  thus  formed,  develops  a  heavy 
wall  often  having  spines  projecting  from  it  (Fig.  80,  D).    It  has  been  found  that 
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the  spore  develops  without  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei,  which  tftkes  place  only 
just  before  germination  begins. 

Germination.  —  The  fusion  of  the  nuclei  is  followed  by  two  successive  nuclear 
divisions,  but  of  the  four  nuclei  thus  formed  only  two  persist,  and  there  are  but 
two  new  cells  formed  from  the  spore,  instead  of  4-8,  as  in  MesotSBuium.  The 
young  Desmids  are  somewhat  simpler  in  structure  than  the  mature  forms,  and 
it  is  not  until  after  the  second  division  of  the  young  Desmid  that  the  complete 
form  is  attained.  The  division  of  the  spore-contents  takes  place  after  they  are 
set  free  from  the  thick  membrane  of  the  zygospore  (Klebahn,  16). 


The  Zygnemaceae 

The  Zygiiemacese  —  "Pond-scums,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called 
—  are  among  the  commonest  of  the  fresh- water  Algae.  They  are 
evidently  closely  related  to  the  simpler  Desmids,  from  which  they 
have  probably  sprung,  and  from  which  they  diSei  mainly  in  being 


D 
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FiQ.  81.— -4-C,  conjugation  in  Spirogyra  sp.  (X  200).  Z),  cell-division  in  S.  crassa 
(x  175).  Ef  zygotes  of  S.  communis^  showiug  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei.  (£,  after 
Overton.) 

united  into  long  filaments.  Their  cell-structure  corresponds  closely 
with  that  of  certain  Desmids.  Thus  Mesotsenium  resembles  almost 
exactly  a  single  cell  of  the  filamentous  genus  Mesocarpus  (Mougeo- 
tia),  while  Spirogyra  is  represented  among  the  Desmids  by  Spiro- 
taenia,  and  Zygnema  by  Cylindrocystis. 

In  Spirogyra,  the  commonest  genus,  the  thin-walled  cylindrical  cells  show  a 
thin  cytoplasmic  layer  lining  the  wall,  and  contain  one  or  more  ribbon-shaped 
spiral  chromatophores,  in  which  are  very  conspicuous  pyrenoids,  about  which 
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nay  usually  be  eeea  nomeroua  aterch-graoulea.  The  large  nnclens  U  euspended 
b  Uw  centre  of  the  cenlral  vacuole  by  protoplasmic  filamenis  attached  to  the 
pyienoids.  Ceil-divisloD  may  take  place  in  any  cell,  and  occurs  nonnally  at 
night.  After  the  nucleus  divider,  the  protoplast  is  cut  tn  tno  by  a  ring-shaped 
wall,  formed  atmut  the  equator  of  the  cell,  and  growing  iuwaid  until  the  diTision 
is  complete  (Fig.  81,  D). 

Coajngation.  —  Conjugatioti  in  the  Zygnemaceai  is  very  much  like  that  in  the 
Desmidfl  (Fig.  81,  A-C).  From  neighboring  cells,  either  in  the  same  filament 
or  na  adloluJug  one,  protuberances  are  sent  out  which,  fusing  together,  connect 
the  cells.  The  protoplast  may  leave  both  cells  and  unite  in  the  conjugating 
canal,  or,  as  in  moat  species  of  Spirogyra, 

one  of  the  gametes  remains  within  the  cell,       '        O  B  A 

and  the  other  passes  througb  the  canal  to 
it.  There  is  usually  a  contraction  of  the 
cell-contents  preliminary  to  their  fusion, 
but  In  the  Mesocarpaceie  Xhere  is  little  or 
no  contraction  of  the  cell-contents,  recalling 
in  this  respect  the  behavior  of  the  very 
similar  Mesotsnium. 

Ah  a  rule,  the  fusion  of  the  nuclei,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  studied,  occurs  soon  after 
the  fusion  of  the  gametes.  A  fusion  of  the 
chromatophorea  has  also  been  demonstrated 
in  Spirogyis.  The  ripe  zygospore  loses 
its  chlorophyll,  and  ^nerally  assumes  a 
dork  brown  color,  and  Its  contents  appear 
coarsely  granular,  owing  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  reserve  food  matter. 

The  spores  may  retain  their  vitality 
for  several  years.  On  being  placed  fZ.  83.-GeriiiiD8HonlnSpiTOOTro 
in  *later  they  quickly  absorb  water,  lonaaia  (?).  A,  B  >^2B0.  c 
and  within  a  week  or  so  begin  to  x  '"■ 
show  signs  of  germination.  The  green  color  is  restored,  and  growth 
begins.  The  outer  membrane  is  ruptured,  and  the  young  plant 
pushes  through  the  aperture.  In  Spirogyra  (Fig.  82)  the  elongated 
primary  cell  tapers  at  the  base,  which  is  enclosed  within  the  spore- 
membrane.  Large  drops  of  oil  are  seen,  which  gradually  are  used 
up  as  the  young  plant  develops. 

Occasionally  Aplanoapores  (Fig.  83,  D~E)  are  found,  which  closely 
resemble  the  zygospores  except  that  they  arise  without  fecunda- 
tion. 

Affinitlea  of  Confagatm.  —  The  lower  Desmids,  both  in  their 
structure  and  reproduction,  recall  the  simpler  Volvocaee£e  and  Pro- 
tococcacece,  and  are  probably  related  to  them.  From  these  simpler 
Desmids  the  more  specialized  forms  are  easily  derived. 

The  structure  of  the  cell-wall,  as  well  as  the  reproduction,  sug- 
gests the  Peridinece  and  Diatoms,  which  may  also  be  remotely 
related  to  the  Desmids.  The  resemblances,  however,  are  probably 
only  analogies. 
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Order  V.    Siphoneae 

Unlike  the  other  Green  Algae,  most  of  the  Siphonese  are  marine 
plants,  being  especially  abundant  in  the  warmer  seas.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  absence  of  vegetative  cell-division,  so  that  the 
plant-body,  which  may  often  be  of  considerable  size,  is  a  tubular 
structure,  often  extensively  branched,  but  without  any  cross-walls, 
and  all  parts  of  the  internal  cavity  are  in  direct  communication. 
The  cytoplasm  lines  the  interior  of  the  tubular  thallus,  and  in  it 
are  imbedded  numerous  nuclei  and  small  chromatophores.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  plant-body  of  the  Siphoneae  can  properly  be 


D 


E 


II 


Fio.  83.  —  ^,  Bf  Meaocarptu  «p. :  cells  showing  the  single  axial  chromatophore. 

B,  seen  from  the  side ;  n,  nucleus.    The  smaU  round  bodies  are  tannin  Tesides. 

C,  zygospore  of  Meaocarpus  sp.{x  200).    D,  E,  OonaUmetna  sp.,  showing  aplano- 
spore,  Q>  (X  450). 

considered  a  single  cell,  as  is  sometimes  done.  It  seems  better  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  "  coenocyte  "  —  a  cell  complex,  in  which  the  division- 
walls  are  suppressed,  and  the  protoplasts  confluent. 

The  Plant-body.  —  One  of  the  simplest  members  of  the  order  is 
Botrydium  (Fig.  84),  a  plant  which  is  sometimes  extremely  abimdant 
growing  upon  wet  clay.  The  plant  consists  of  a  pear-shaped,  dark 
green  vesicle,  about  one-half  millimetre  in  diameter,  which  is  fastened 
into  the  earth  by  a  system  of  dichotomously  branched  colorless  roots. 
A  microscopic  examination  shows  that  all  parts  of  the  interior  of  the 
plant  are  in  open  communication.  The  cytoplasm  lines  the  wall  as  a 
thin  layer,  in  which  may  be  demonstrated  many  small  nuclei.     The 
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chromatophore  forms  a  more  or  less  interrupted  continuous  thin 
plate,    but    may    some-  •pv  j^ 

times  be  replaced  by 
numerous  separate  chlo- 
rophyll bodies. 

The  other  fresh-water 
genus,  Vaucheria  (Figs. 
SS,  89),  consists  of  elon- 
gated tubular  filaments, 
occasionally  attached  by 
colorless  roots,  but  quite 
as  often  floating  free 
in  the  water.  The  fila- 
ments branch  irregu- 
larly, and  may  become 
constricted  at  the  base, 
and  separated  as  new  in- 
dividuals. The  chroma- 
tophores  are  small  oval 
plates,  with  their  long 
axes  coinciding  with 
that  of  the  filament. 
Drops  of  oil  are  often 
seen  in  the  protoplasm; 
probably  the  product  of  the  photosynthesis  in  the  chromatophores. 

Marine  Siphones. — The 
most  specialized  of  the 
Siphoneae  are  marine. 
The  beautiful  feathery 
Bryopsis  (Fig.  85,  A), 
and  the  spongy-looking 
Codium,  are  the  best- 
known  forms  from  the 
temperate  seas.  In  the 
tropics,  especially  about 
coral  reefs,  the  Siphoneae 
reach  their  greatest  de- 
velopment. Many  of 
these  forms,  like  Hali- 
meda  (Fig.  86),  Penicil- 
lus,  Acetabularia,  are 
heavily  incrusted  with 
YiQ.  S6.'-'A,Bryop9is  plumosa  (x2).  B,  Codium  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
tomentomm,  end  of  a  filament  wit^  sporangium        .  important  part 

«p.  (xfiO).    C\  gamete  (?)   (X300).    (C,  after     f    "^     -,     ../:  ^ 

Thurkt.)  m  reef-buildmg. 


Fio.  84.  —  A,  Botrydium  granulosum  (X  10).  B,  a 
zoospore  (X  540).  C,  /),  germinating  zoospores 
( X  5o0) .  JE,  part  of  root  containing  aplanospores 
(X40).  jP,  conjugating  gametes  (X  540).  G, 
zygote  (X  540).     {B,  F,  O,  after  Strasbubgbr.) 
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In  Caulerpa  (Fig.  87)  the  plant  resembles  closely  one  of  the  higher 
land-plants,  showing  a  creeping  stem  which  produces  roots  from  iu 
lower  side  and  leaflike  branches  from  its  upper  surface.  There 
is,  however,  no  trace  of  cellular  structure,  the  thick  wall  of  the 
tubular  thallns  being  supported 
by  numerous  threadlike  braces, 
which  traverse  its  interior. 

Id  moat  of  the  large  forms, 
like  Codium  (Fig.  85,  B),  Hali- 
meda,  and  others,  the  thallus 
is  composed  of  extensively 
branched,  but  nonseptate  fila- 
ments, whose  extremities  are 
often  composed  of  club-shaped, 
closely  set  branches  which 
form  a  sort  of  cortex,  or  rind, 
upon  the  outside,  while  in  the 
central  part  the  filaments  are 
much  more  slender  and  loosely 
interwoven, 

Seproduction.  -~  Non-«exual  repro- 
daction  may  be  brought  about  by 
the  separation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Challus,  this  being  the  only  form  of 
reproduction  known  in  Caulerpa. 
More  commonly  swarm-Hporea  are 
produced,  and  in  some  inirtances  apla- 
nosporea. 

In  Botrydium  the  whole  proto- 
plasmic contents  of  the  plant  may 
break  up  into  awanu-sporee,  but  in 
the  higher  forma  a  portion  of  the 
plant  ia  shut  off  as  a  sporangium. 
The  zoospores  in  Botrydium  have 
^  but    a   ainglo   cilium,    or    flagellum 

^      ^  ...    ,     ,.    .      (Fig.  84,  B),  but  in  moat  Siphone» 

Fiom-aH„l.m4da^nl^.{Xi);b.  Jhe^  ^r;  two.  The  v^nr  la.^  «>6- 
^rM"!!^.)  ■  ^  '  ""^'  *^'  «f«^  of  Vaucheria  (Fig.  88,  O) 
l^ve  many  cilia,  but  examination 
shows  that  these  are  in  pairs,  corresponding  to  the  nuclei  which  are  distributed 
iu  tbe  colorless  superficial  layer  of  piotoplaara.  In  this  case  the  giant  zoospore 
is  to  be  considered  aa  a  compound  structure  made  up  of  many  hiciliale  zoS- 
sporea.     The  zoiispores  germinate  at  once. 

Sexual  ReprodnctioD.  —  In  Caulerpa  no  trace  of  sexual  reproduction  has  been 
discovered,  and  our  knowledge  of  many  other  marine  forms  is  still  incomplete. 
In  Botrydium  very  small  gametes  are  produced  from  aplanospores,  which  form 
in  great  numbera  at  the  end  of  the  growing  period.  Theae  become  red  in  color, 
and  sometimes  form  a  brick-red  film  upon  the  ground  where  the  plants  have  been 
growing.     They  germinate  quickly,  after  a  proper  period  of  rest,  and  the  con- 


U  bicillata  gametCH  (F),  which  after  conjugation 
germinate  at  once.  A  similiu',  but  more  complicated,  tyite  ol  reprodactJon 
occois  in  the  marine  genna  AceiAbularia.  In  Codium  and  Bryopsia  bic[llat« 
cells  of  two  kinds  are  formed  in  epeclal  ceUa  (Fig.  86,  C).  While  the  actual 
fnaion  ol  these  cells  has  not  been  teen,  it  Is  hi^y  probable  that  they  aie 
gamet«B.    The  larger  ones  ore  green,  the  smaller  ones  jellowish,  in  color. 

The  most  highly  developed  reproductive  organs  occur  in  Vaucheria  (Figs.  88, 
89),  where  antberidia  and  oOgonia  of  chaiacteristie  form  are  present,  and  the 
egg-cell  lias  lost  the  power  of  motion  and  is  retained  within  the  oogonium.     The 
latter  ia  on  oval  cell,  with  a  more  or  less  definite  beak  at  the  apex.     The  antber- 
idium   is  an  elongated,  ofUn  curved,  cell,  which   may  arise   directly  from  a 
vegetative    filament,    or 
may  be   borne  with  the 
oogonium   (or  oogonia) 
upon   a   special   branch 
(Fig.  89). 

The  young  ojigonium 
contains  numerous  dq- 
clei,  but  before  it  is  shut 
off  from  the  filament,  all 
bnt  one  of  these  retreat 
into  the  filament,  leaving  x  j 

tmt  a  single  nucleus  in  •  I 

the    oOgoninm.      When  \  * 

ripe,  the  latter  opens  at  ];     _ 

the  apei,  and  a  portion    — ^    ^"""""^ 

otthecontentflisejeoted,    ^BL.  -s>..,_._r=Tra— -^  x^ 

the    remainder   forming  ^  V  ^Ss\ 

the  egg  (Fig.  89,  C,  D).  , ^*^  k  ^ 

In      the     antheridia,  ■74'iSp  ^a,  'rS'l 

which   contain   little   or  *'  ■/  J^flfjj  ^^ 

no   chlorophyU,   numer-  Fio.  87.— CouterpapiumorM.    (Natural  siie.) 

ous     minute    apermato- 

zolda  are  developed.  They  consist  mainly  of  a  nucleus,  and  possess  two 
laterally  inserted  cilia.  One  of  them  penetrates  the  egg  and  effects  fertilization. 
The  ^g  now  develops  a  thick  membrane,  loses  its  chlorophyll,  and  becomes 
a  reetlng-spore.  This  germinates  by  sending  out  a  germ-tube,  much  as  does  the 
EoOspore. 

Classification  of  Siphonese  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9) 

As  the  development  of  many  of  the  SiphonesB  is  still  imperfectly 
known,  their  affinities  are  still  somewhat  doubtful.  The  following 
families  are  recognized;  BotrydiaceEC,  PhyllosiphonaceEe,  liryopsi- 
daces,  Derbesiaceee,  Vaucheriacese,  Caulerpaceie,  Codiaceffl,  Valoniar 
eese,  Dasycladacese.  The  Botrydiaceae  can  be  readily  compared  to  the 
ProtococcaceEB,  while  Vaucheria  suggests  some  of  the  multinucleate 
forms  among  the  Confer voidete,  especially  the  genus  Pythophora. 
The  affinities  of  most  of  the  marine  Siphonese  are  doubtful. 

Pfaytloslphon.  —  A  very  remarkable  form  is  the  genus  Phyllosiphon, 
which  resembles,  in  structure,  Vaucheria,  hut  is  a  parasite  within 
the  tissues  of  a  species  of  Arisarum.     In  habit  it  closely  resembles 
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certain  Fungi;  and  this,  together  with  certain  structural  resem- 
blances, suggests  the  derivation  of  some  of  the  lower  Fungi  from 
AlgEe. 

Order  VI.    Characete 

The  Characeee,  or  "  Stoneworts,"  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  on 
account  of  the  abundant  deposit  of  calcium-carbonate  in  many  of 
them,  differ  so  much  from 
the  other  Algse  as  to  make 
their  position  in  the  sys- 
tem   very    doubtful;    and 
they    are    sometimes    re- 
moved   entirely   from    the 
Algfe. 
The   Gharacese   are,   for 
C  tlie  most  part,  fresh-water 

plants  of  moderate  size, 
usually  a  few  centimetres 
in    height,     sometimes    a 

i  metre   or   two   in    length. 

They  all  are  much  alike  in 
structure,  and  the  order  is 
a  very  natural  one. 
..s> '  -■'' '_  .  The  plants  always  grow 

from  a  single  apical  cell, 
and  show  a  regular  succes- 
sion of  nodes  and  inter- 
nodes,  with  the  lateral 
members  growing  in  whorls 
from  the  nodes.    The  lat- 

^  eral  appendages  are  usually 

Fio.  '^.-A.  VaurMrUi  ^-«(.>,  with  oiigonium.   O^  t^o  kinds:   branches  of 

osr,an(iaiitheridlum,ai<(x200).    IS.V.averta,    limited       gTOWth       (usually 

with  ripe  oospore,  »p  (x  am)     c,  zooaporan-  (-aHed  leaves)  and  a  smaller 
gium  of  V,wsxih».    0,active,E^,  germinating,  .  „  , '        ,  ,  .   , 

loosporea  oi  V.  «««iw.  number  of  branches  which 

are,  in  their  structure,  en- 
tirely similar  to  the  main  axis  from  which  they  spring.  The  plant 
is  fastened  to  the  ground  by  numerous  colorless  roots. 

Cell-atmcture.  —  The  cells  of  the  Characete  may  reach  a  very  large 
size ;  the  long  internodal  cells  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  ten  cen- 
timetres or  more,  with  a  diameter  of  nearly  a  millimetre.  In  all  of 
the  cells  exposed  to  the  light  there  are  numerous  oval  chromato- 
phores,  arranged  in  rows,  usually  running  obliquely  (Fig,  93,  C). 
At  one  place,  marking  the  boundary  between  the  ascending  and 
descending  parts  of  the  rotating  protoplasm  within  the  cell,  is  a 
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strip  quite  destitute  of  chromatopbotes,  known  as  the  neatral  zone, 
as  here  no  movement  can  be  detected.  The  cytoplasm  forms  a  thick 
layer  within  the  cell-wall  surrounding  the  single,  very  large  vacuole. 
The  chroma tophores  are  embedded  in  the  outer  layer,  which  shows 
no  movement;  but  below  this  a  thick  layer  of  soft,  very  granular 
protoplasm  is  seen  to  be  in  active  rotating  movement,  the  whole 
mass  moving  in  a  single  current  Kumerous  large  nuclei,  as  well 
aa  other  protoplasmic  bodies,  —  some  of  peculiar  form,  like  little 
spiny  balls, — are  ■carried  along  in  the  protoplasmic  current. 


Fio.  89.—  .*,  B,  VauchfHa  geminala,  showinR  tha  developniBnt  of  the  Beiual 
orgkos.  C,  young  oogoiilum  of  V.  elavata;  tbe  nuclei  are  ibuwo  block.  D,  an 
i>p«D  oi^oDlum,  with  B  single  nucleiui,  n;  ip,  two  apennatoiotds.  £,  conJuKittloD 
of  the  Miual  nuclei,  more  highly  mB)[iiified.     {C'-£,  after  OlthaNns,) 

JTadei.  —  In  the  young  cells  there  is  a  single  large  nucleus,  of  the 
ordinary  form,  which  divides  by  mitosis  when  new  cells  are  formed. 
Id  the  large  cells,  however,  the  nucleus  undergoes  repeated  direct 
division,  or  fragmentation,  resulting  in  numerous  large  nuclei,  often 
of  very  irregular  form  (Fig.  90,  B). 

Apical  Growth.  —  All  of  the  organs  of  the  plant  grow  from  an 
apical  cell,  which,  in  the  larger  shoots,  has  the  form  of  a  hemisphere 
(Fig.  90,  B,  v).  From  its  base  segments  are  cut  off,  in  regular  suc- 
cession, by  transverse  walls.  Each  disk-shaped  segment  divides 
quickly  by   a  second   transverse  wall,   which    is    usually  convex 


Dpward,  into  an  upper  cell  (x),  from  which  the  ncNle  arises,  and  a 
lower  inteinodal  cell  (j/),  which  undergoes  no  further  division,  but 
finally  increases  eoormouBly  in  size.  In  many  species  of  Ghara 
the  long  internodal  cell  is  covered  by  a  cortex,  or  rind,  but  in  the 
other  genera  the  cortex  is  very  incomplete,  or  quite  wanting. 

All  of  the  lateral  organs  are  out^owths  of  the  nodes.  The  pri- 
mary nodal  cell  in  the  stem  of  Chara  (Fig.  90,  B,  C)  divides  first  by 
a  vertical  wall  into  equal  parts.  From  these  two  cells,  by  repeated 
division,  a  series  of  peripheral  cells  is  cut  off,  so  that  a  transverse 
section  of  the  young  node  shows  two  central  ceils  aud  a  circle  of 
peripheral  cells  of  different  ages.    Each  peripheral  cell  becomes  the 


Fio.  90.  —  Flont  of  Chara  fragilU  (nataral  ilze).  B,  longiCudinaJ  secdOQ  of  Btem- 
kpel  o(  C/iara  sp. ;  v,  apical  cell ;  x,  y,  node  and  iLternoda  of  youngest  segment; 
t,  a  leal  (x  SOOJ.  C,  cross-section  o(  a  young  node.  D,  cross-section  of  older 
inl«mode,  showing  cortex  (X  SO).  £,  ;aung  cortical  lobes  (X  200).  F,  older 
cortex  ol  C./ragilii.    O,  longitudinal  section  of  young  leat. 

apical  cell  for  a  lateral  branch  or  leaf,  and  divides  very  much  like 
the  apical  cell  of  the  main  shoot,  except  that  the  divisions  in  the 
nodes  are  somewhat  fewer,  and  the  apical  cell,  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  segments  have  been  cut  off,  ceases  to  divide  further,  and 
elongates  to  form  the  pointed  terminal  cell  of  the  leaf  (Fig.  90,  G). 

From  the  nodes  of  the  leaves  leaflets  are  developed,  which  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  replaced  by  the  reproductive  organs. 

Cortex.  —  In  moat  species  of  Chara  the  basal  node  of  each  leaf 
gives  rise  to  two  peculiar  branches,  whieh  grow  one  upward  and  one 
down,  closely  appressed  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  intemodes,  which 
they  completely  conceal.     The  growth  of  these  branches,  or  corti- 
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cal  lobes,  is  also  apical,  and  nodes  and  internodes  are  developed 
(Fig.  90,  E).  The  internodes,  and  sometimes  the  lateral  nodal  cells, 
become  much  elongated,  ^d  form  the  fluted  cortex  so  conspicuous 
in  Chara.  The  central  noi^al  cells  always  remain  short,  and  may 
give  rise  to  spines  or  boss^  which  encircle  the  stem  at  regular 
intervals.  Upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  cells  carbonate  of  lime  is 
often  present,  deposited  in  large,  irregular  masses,  which  make  the 
whole  plant  rough  and  brittle. 

Branches.  —  Besides  the  leaves,  or  branches  of  limited  growth,  there 
are  also  formed  branches  like  the  main  axis  (Fig.  90,  A).  These 
always  arise  in  the  axil  of  the  oldest  leaf  of  a  whorl  (occasionally 
also  from  the  next  oldest).  In  Chara  the  branch  replaces  the  upper 
cortical  lobe  of  the  oldest  leaf  of  each  whorl. 

Roots.  —  The  roots  consist  of  slender  filaments,  also  showing  apical 
growth,  which  grow  from  the  lower  stem-nodes.  The  cells  are  des- 
titute of  chlorophyll,  and  the  rotation  of  the  protoplasm  is  exceed- 
ingly active. 

Reproduction     * 

No  special  non-sexual  spores  occur  in  these  plants.  Special  bud- 
like organs  are  sometimes  developed  from  the  old  nodes,  or  upon  the 
roots.  These  may  be  single  cells,  or  multicellular  bodies,  with  the 
cells  filled  with  starch.  Such  resting-buds,  or  bulbils,  give  rise  to 
new  plants  under  favorable  conditions.  From  almost  any  part  of  the 
plant,  also,  especially  in  old  specimens,  there  may  be  developed  the 
so-called  "  Pro-embryos,"  simple  filaments  from  which  a  new  plant 
grows,  much  as  it  does  in  the  germination  of  the  resting-spore,  and 
branches  with  uncorticated  base  sometimes  become  detached  and  form 
new  plants. 

Sez-organs.  —  All  of  the  Characeae  show  very  highly  developed 
sexual  reproductive  organs,  antheridia  and  oogonia  of  great  com- 
plexity, and  not  closely  resembling  those  of  any  other  plants.  They 
are  always  outgrowths  of  the  leaves,  and  in  their  earliest  stages  show 
the  same  type  of  growth.  Their  structure  is  very  uniform  through- 
out the  order. 

In  Chara  they  ordinarily  occur  in  pairs  (Fig.  91,  B)  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf-nodes.  A  section  through  the  young  complex  shows 
that  the  antheridium  replaces  a  leaflet,  and  that  the  oogonium  is  an 
outgrowth  of  its  basal  node,  thus  representing  a  leaflet  of  a  lower 
order.  In  Nitella  the  antheridium  is  terminal  upon  a  leaf,  and  the 
oogonia  arise  as  leaflets  about  its  base  (Fig.  94,  B). 

Antberidiiiin. — The  young  antheridium  (Fig.  01,  C-E)  consists  of  a  basal 
node  and  intemode,  above  which  is  the  globular  apical  cell  separated  from  the 
node  by  an  intermediate  segment.  The  globular  apical  cell  divides  longitudinally 
into  eqoal  parts,  these  next  divide  transversely,  and  again  vertically,  so  that 


the  body  of  Uie  aotheridinm  is  composed  of  eight  ceUa.  Etch  of  these  oct&ats 
divides  bj  a  pericliiml  wall  with  an  ouI«t  and  inner  cell  (Fig.  91,  C),  and  the 
latter  of  these  by  a  second  periclinal  wall  inlo  two  more.  Thus  each  octant 
ia  divided  into  three  concentrically  arranged  celts  (D).  The  cell  between  the 
body  of  the  antberidium  and  the  basal  node  pushes  up  between  the  cells  of  the 
autheridium  and  becomes  later  very  conspicuous  (Fig.  91,  E). 

As  tlie  antberidium  increases  In  siie,  the  eight  outer  cells  become  much  ex- 
panded laterally  and  form  ss  many  triangular  plates,  with  deeply  infolded  oell- 


Flo.  91.  — .,1,  manubrium,  m,  ot  Chara  tp.,  bearing  namerans  spermatic  filaments 
attached  to  the  capltula.  c  (K  T5).  B,  longitudlual  Bection  of  a  yuUDg  leaF  of 
C.  fTagilif,  showing  the  posilioa  ol  the  seiual  organs  ;  these  ariae  from  tbe  basal 

(>;  200).  C,  D,  E,  ilevelnpment  of  the  amh^riilium,  seen  in  longitudinal  secKon 
( X  'JOO).  F,  aecoDdary  capitulum.  c,  with  four  young  apermalic  filameats.  G,  end 
of  a  ripe  spermatid  filament,  showing  the  spermatozoids  within  tbe  cells  <x  500). 
H,  two  free  spennatoioida  (x  000). 

walls,  constituting  the  so-called  "Shields,"  of  which  the  antheridial  wall  \t 
made  up.  The  chromatophorca  within  these  cells,  as  well  as  those  in  the  second 
series  of  cells,  the  Ktanubria,  become  of  an  orange'Scarlet  color  as  the  antherid- 
iuio  ripens,  and  make  it  very  conspicuous. 

The  mBDubrium  (Fig.  91.  A,  m),  or  second  cell  of  esch  octant,  remans  undi- 
vided, increases  much  in  length  but  very  little  in  breadth,  and  forms  a  club- 
shaped  cell  attached  to  the  middle  of  each  shield  and  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  tiie  antberidium. 
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The  innermost  aeries  of  cells  undergo  eztenrive  chanses.  Eusb  one  usually 
divides  into  two,  which  are  known  aa  the  "CfLpitula  "  (e),  and  from  these  bud 
ont  nnmerouB  branches  which  ma;  become  at  once  divided  into  many  cells  b;  a 
series  of  transverse  divisions ;  or  the  branches  may  form  secondary  capttula, 
which  in  tarn  develop  several  (usually  three  or  four)  of  the  long  fllamenla  (F). 
In  each  cell  of  the  filaments,  which  form  a  tangled  mass  fllling  the  antlieridium, 
there  is  developed  a  single  large  spermatozold  (G,  U).  These  arise  mainly 
from  the  nucleus  of  the  sperm-cell  by  its  becomiog  elongated  and  coiled,  but 
Ibe  two  long  cilia  and  part  of  the  body  of  the  spermatozold  arise  from  the 
cytoplasm. 

When  the  antheridium  Is  quite  ripe,  the  shields  separate,  and  expose  the  fila- 
ments to  the  water,  and  the  slender,  spirally  coiled  apermatozoids  escape  through 
a   pore    In    the   wall    of    the 
q>erm-cell.  A  ^ 

Oofoolum.  —  The    oligoni-  " 

am,  in  Chara  (Fig.  92),  repre- 
sents a  leaflet  springing  from 
the  baa^  node  of  the  anther- 
idiatn.  It  also  produces  a 
baaal  node,  and  Iniemode. 
The  former  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral cell  and  Ave  peripheral 
ones.  The  latter  elongate  and 
form  a  covering  about  the 
apical  cell,  which  becomes  the 
oogonium  proper.  The  Ave 
elongated  cells  which  surround 
the  oiigouium  become  spirally 
twisted,  and  from  the  opper 
end  of  each  la  cut  off  a  cell, 
which  with  the  others  form  Pio-  aJ.--i-I>,  development  of  the  oogonium  in 
"hum  »p.  A-C,  longitudinal  aectiona  ;  D,  cros»- 
ictiou  (X  200).  E,  young  oogonium  of  Nitella 
I,  (X  200);  0,  egg-cell;  cr,  ccown-calU. 


the   five-celled 

apes  (Fig.  92,  C).  In  the 
NitelleEB  a  second  crown-cell 
is  cut  of!  from  each  of  the  Ic 
tiers  of  ceils  which 


g  cells,  BO  that  the  crown  is  composed  of  two 
■B  thrown  ofl  (Fig,  02,  E). 
From  the  base  of  the  oogonium  in  Chara  a  flattened  ceil  (Fig.  92,  C,  x)  is  cut 
oR,  and  in  Nitella  two  or  three.  The  lai^er  cell  then  becomes  the  egg-cell  and 
contains  a  very  large  nucleus,  and  is  filled  with  large  starch-granules  and  oil- 
drops,  which  make  it  very  opaque.  The  upper  part,  however,  is  comparatively 
tree  from  granular  contents,  and  forms  the  receptive  spot 

Fertillxatioii.  —  When  ready  for  fertilization  the  long  cells  aboiit 
the  oogonium  separate  somewhat  below  the  crown,  with  a  slight  elon- 
(ration  at  this  point.  Five  clefts  are  thus  formed  below  the  crown 
through  which  the  spermatozoids  enter  the  space  above  the  apex  of 
the  oogoninm.  The  wall  of  the  latter  becomes  softened  at  the  apex 
BO  that  the  spermatozold  can  penetrate  into  the  egg,  with  whose  nu- 
cleus it  fuses.  The  egg  now  becomes  a  reating-apore,  and  the  inner 
walls  of  the  surrounding  cells  become  hard  and  woody,  and  some- 
times the  walls  also  are  silicified.  As  the  fruit  ripens,  the  chro- 
matophores  sometimes  become  red  or  yellow.     Finally  the  onter 
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cell-membranes  of  the  sheathing  cells  decay,  leavinjr  the  hardened 
inner  walls  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  spore  like  the  threads 
of  a  screw  (Fig.  93,  A). 

The  ripe  spoie-fruit  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  after 
a  few  weeks  is  capable  of  germination.  The  spore-contents  first 
divide  by  a  transverse  wall  into  a  lai^e  basal  and  a  smaller  apical 
cell.  The  latter  contains  but  little  granular  contents,  and  soon 
divides  again  by  a  vertical 
wall  into  two  cells,  one  of 
which  elongates,  ben  da 
down,  and  forms  a  root, 
fastening  the  young  plant 
to  the  mud.  The  other  cell 
(Fig.  93,  A,  at.)  develops 
chlorophyll,  elongates  up- 
ward, and  by  repeated  divi- 
sions gives  rise  to  a  short, 
simple  filament — the  "Pro- 
embryo,"  or  "Protonema," 
This  develops  two  nodes, 
from  the  basal  one  (Fig.  93, 
D)  of  which  roots  are  devel- 
oped, while  from  the  upper 
one  is  formed  a  whorl  of 
branches,  one  of  which  soon 
assumes  the  character  of 
the  perfect  shoot,  the  origi- 
nal apex  of  the  pro-embryo 
not  developing  any  further 
(Fig.  93,  B,  C,  k). 


Pio.  93.  —  A,  germiDatlng  qrara  of  Chara  tp.; 
*t,   apex  tl[   pro-embryoi  r,   primary   root 

(x40}.  B,  an  older  stage;  ap,  spore;  m, 
root-node  o(  pro-embryo ;  k,  lateral  bud 
wbich  is  to  form  the  petmatient  aiig  (x6). 
C,  apei  of  pro-embryo,  showiog  the  lateral 
bad.  A  (x(»).  £>,  root-node  oE  the  same 
pro-embryo. 


CUisslflcatlon  of  Characese 
(Ei^ler  and  Pranitl,  9) 

Two  families  of  the  Char- 
aceee  are  recognized,'  but 
they  are  very  closely  related. 
In  the  Nitellese,  represented  by  the  genera  Nitella  and  Tolypella 
(Fig.  94),  the  stem  is  always  without  cortex,  and  the  odgonium  has 
ten  crown-cells.  In  the  Chares,  whose  most  important  genus  is 
Chara,  there  are  but  five  crowu-cells,  and  a  cortex  is  generally 
present. 

In  one  species  of  Chara,  C.  crintia,  the  oospores  are  developed  with- 
out fertilization — one  of  the  few  well -authenticated  cases  of  par- 


Affinities  of  Characese 

The  Char&ces  show  no  very  evident  affinity  witli  any  other  group 
of  plants.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  they  most  nearly  resemble  some 
of  the  SiphoneiB,  but  the  relationship,  if  it  exists,  is  very  remote. 
Certain  resemblances  in  the  reproductive  organs  have  suggested  a 
possible  affinity  with  the  Mosses,  bat  this  is,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  problematical. 

FomU  Characes.  —  Abundant  remains  of  Characese  are  found  fossi), 
bat  not  in  the  older  formations,  and  all  remains  bo  far  discovered 
are  closely  related  to  existing  fonns,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the 
origin  of  the  group. 

Class  II.    Ph^ophyce^   (Brown  Alqa) 

Except  the  Diatoms  and  some  of  the  Peridineae,  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  very  remotely 
related  to  the  true 
Pheeophyeee,  the  Brown 
Algffi  are  essentially 
marine  plants,  and,  with 
the  Red  Algae,  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  sliore 
vegetation  of  the  Ocean, 
Among  the  PhteophyceEe 
are  fotmd  some  of  the 
giants  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom. 

Color.  —  The  Brown 
Algje,  as  their  name 
indicates,  possess,  in 
addition  to  the  chloro- 
phyll, certain  brown  or 
y  el  law  pigment^,  of 
which  two  are  demon- 
strable, phycoxanthine 
and  phycophEeine,  the 
latter  being  soluble  in 
fresh  water.  The  mix- 
ture of  these  pigments 
hail  been  termed  "  Phaeo- 
phyll." 

Plant-body.  —  None  of  Fia.  f)t.—A,  Tolypelta  ^.  (xao),   B,  yueila  tp. 
the     true     Phceophycese         C,  CAaro  ooronoia  (X40).    9,o6goDlum;  a.an- 
are  unicellular,  the  sim- 
plest being  cell-rows,  ae  in  Ectocarpus,  or  flat  disks  (e.g.  Phycocelis). 


The  larger  Kelps  and  Fucacese  have  a  highly  developed  body,  with  a 
leaf-bearing  axis  suggestive  of  the  flowering  plants.  Between  tliese 
estremes  are  many  intermediate  types.  The  plants  are  usually 
attached,  the  holdfasts,  or  hapteres,  of  the  larger  forms  being  stout 
branched  roots,  which  anchor  them  very  securely  (PI.  2).  In  mauy 
of  the  larger  forms,  air-vesicles  are  developed  which  act  as  floats, 
and  in  the  attached  forms  bring  the  leaves  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  light  While 
the  leaves  of  these  Algee  are  Btmcturally  very  different  from  those 
of  the  vascular  plants,  they  serve  the  same  purpose,  being  true 
assimilatory  organs. 

In  size,  some  of  the  Kelps  rival  the  giants  among  terrestrial 
plants.  The  great  Bladder-kelp,  Nereocystis  (Fig.  98),  of  our  own 
Pacific  coast  is  sometimes  forty  to  fifty  metres  in  length,  but  is 
exceeded  by  the  Giant-kelp  (^Macrocyatia  pyrifera),  which  also  occurs 
along  nearly  the  whole  Pacific  coast,  aud  in  the  south  Atlantic,  and 
is  said  to  attain  a  length  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  metres. 
Distribution.  —  The  Phseophycese 
i  are  generally  distributed  throughout 

B  the  ocean,  but  are  perhaps  more  abun- 

dant in  the  cooler  and  temperate 
waters,  this  being  especially  true  of 
the  larger  Kelps.  The  Fucacese,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  common  in  the 
warmer  seas.  Many  species,  espe- 
cially in  colder  regions,  grow  where 
they  are  exposed  by  the  tides  for 
several  hours  at  a  time.  Such  forms 
are  tough  and  leathery  in  consist- 
ence, and  develop  a  large  amount  of 
mucilaginous  matter  which  prevents 
rapid  loss  of  water. 

The  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
is  especially  rich  in  PhiEophyceu', 
especially  the  Kelps,  of  which  a 
number  of  peculiar  genera  occur. 
Some  of  these,  like  the  curious 
"  Sea-palm  "  {Postelsia  palnuefomiis) 
(PI.  2),  grow  attached  to  rocks  which 
are  exposed  to  heavy  surf,  and  we 
hG.  i>B.-A.EXfaTpmgranulo»u»  find  in  these  forms  an  extraordinary 
(x3S);  (p,  sporangia.  £,  a  aal-  development  of  the  holdfast.  A 
locular  sporanKiuiii,  more  highly  small  number  of  PhaBOphyCese,  t>f 
S:S:  i-J,^^°iTI;i  'hich  the  tel  known-  is  the  Gulf- 
cuiorut.    {E,  atut  Berthold.)      weed  (Sargasaum  bacciferum),  of  the 
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warmer  Atlantic,  are  found  floating  in  great  masses.  It  seems  still 
somewhat  questionable  whether  these  masses  are  derived  from 
originally  attached  plants,  or  whethet  they  spend  theai  whole 
existence  floating  on  the  surface. 

Cell-stmctnre. — The  simpler  Phseophyceee  are  composed  of  mostly 
uniform  cells,  uninucleate,  and  within  their  cell-membrane  several 
chromatophores  may  be  seen,  generally  small  oval  disks,  less  com- 
monly elongated,  somewhat  ribbon- shaped.  Rarely  but  a  single 
chromatophore  is  present.  Sometimes,  as  in  Ectocarpus,  pyrenoids 
like  those  of  the  Chlorophyceie  are  present. 

Among  the  highly  developed  large  Kelps  and  FucaccEe,  the  tissues 


are  correspondingly  well  developed,  assimilating,  conducting,  and 
mechanical  tissues  being  demonstrable. 

Reprodnction. — Much  the  same  development  of  the  reproductive 
parts  is  seen  as  we  have  observed  among  the  Chlorophyceae ;  but  on 
the  whole,  notwithstanding  their  very  highly  developed  vegetative 
structures,  the  reproductive  organs  are  sitnpler  than  in  the  Chloro- 
phycefe.  Zoospores,  with  two  laterally  attached  cilia,  occur  in  many 
of  them  (Fig.  99,  D),  but  are  not  known  in  the  Fucacese,  the  highest 
order.  In  some  of  the  orders  they  are  the  only  fonns  of  reproduc- 
tive cells  known,  this  being  the  case  in  all  of  the  giant  Kelps. 

Where  sexual  cells  are  produued,  they  are  always  ejected  into 
the  water  when  fertilization  is  effected.     There  is  much  the  same 
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evolution  of  the  sexual  cells  that  is  found  in  certain  groups  of 
Chlorophyceae.  Thus  in  Ectocarpus  (Fig.  95)  the  gametes  are 
entirely  similar ;  in  Cutleria  (Fig.  100)  both  gametes  are  motile,  but 
one  is  much  larger  than  the  other,  while  in  Fucus  (Fig.  104)  there 
is  still  greater  difference  in  size,  and  the  egg-cell  is  not  ciliated. 

The  zygote  developed  from  the  union  of  the  gametes  grows  at 
once  into  a  new  plant.  The  Phseophyceae,  never  being  exposed  to 
complete  desiccation  or  to  great  changes  of  temperature,  do  not  need 
to  develop  resting-spores,  such  as  characterize  most  of  the  fresh- 
water Chlorophyceae.  The  PhaeophycesB  are  divided  into  two  orders, 
Phaeosporeae  and  Cyclosporeae. 


Order  I.    Phseosporese 

Ectocarpaceae.  — The  family  Ectocarpacese  inclade  the  simplest  of  the  Phseo- 
sporese.  Of  these  the  genera  Ectocarpus  and  Pylaiella  are  perhaps  the  best 
known.  The  plant-body  in  these  genera  consists  of  extensively  branching  fila- 
ments, which  are  sometimes  prostrate  and  creeping,  but  more  commonly  are 
erect.  The  chromatophores  are  either  disks  or  somewhat  irregular  bands  in 
which  are  imbedded  conspicuous  pyrenoids. 

The  plants  branch  extensively,  the  cells  at  the  ends  of  the  branches  being 
often  tapering.  Cell-division  is  most  active  in  the  basal  part  of  the  branches, 
where  the  cells  are  usually  shorter.  In  some  of  the  larger  forms,  slender 
branches  grow  downward  from  the  base  of  the  lateral  branches  and  form  an 

imperfect  cortex  over  the  larger  cells. 

Sphacelariaceas.  — ^In  the  Sphaee- 
lariaceae  the  growth  is  apical,  the  apical 
cell  being  extremely  large,  and  may 
even  show  the  beginning  of  the  lateral 
branches  before  any  actual  division  has 
taken  place  (Fig.  96) .  In  the  segments 
cut  off  from  the  apical  cell  longitudinal 
as  well  as  transverse  walls  may  be 
formed,  so  that  the  plant-body  is  no 
longer  a  simple  cell-row  as  in  Ecto- 
carpus. 

Laminariaceae.  —  The  common- 
est and  largest  of  all  the  Phse- 
ophycese  are  the  Laminariaceae, 
or  Kelps.  They  are  common  on 
rocky  coasts  in  all  the  cooler 
seas,  and  reach  an  extraordinary 
development  upon  our  own  Pa- 
r    --«C4j  #^^  cific  coast,  where  a  number  of 

Fio.  97.  —  ^,  Egregia  Menziesii,  young  peculiar  genera  occur.  In  the 
plant,  natural  size;  r,  holdfast.  B,  Atlantic  the  various  species  of 
older  plant  with  young  leave..  /.  Laniinaria  are  the  common  repre- 

sentatives of  the  family;  but  in  the  Pacific,  in  addition  to  Laminaria, 


Poslehia  palmcrformis.  a   characteristic    Ke[p   of  the    Callfornian  coast.     (Photo- 
graph by  Dr.  W.  R.  Shaw.) 
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there  are  the  giant  Kelps  (Lessonia,  Nereocystis,  Macrocystis,  etc.) 
as  well  as  other  genera  [e.g,  Egregia  [Fig.  97],  Postelsia)  which  are 
quite  unrepresented  in  the  Atlantic. 

The  plant  in  all  of  these  forms  is  very  large  and  shows  a  high 
degree  of  differentiation.  In  Laminaria  it  consists  of  a  cylindrical 
stalk  expanding  above  into  a  leafiike  lamina,  and  attached  by  a 
large  rootlike  holdfast.  Similar  to  Laminaria,  in  general  structure, 
are  Egregia  (Fig.  97)  and  Alaria,  which  have   in  addition  to  the 


Fio.  96.  —  Af  Nereocyatis  Lutkeana^  young  plant,  reduced;  r,  holdfast.     B,  Macro^ 
cyttU  pyriferay  tip  of  branch,  showing  the  growing-point  (x  i) ;  v,  air-vesicles. 


single  leaf-like  lamina,  numerous  small  lateral  leaves  growing  from 
the  stem.  In  Egregia  some  of  these  are  sporophylls,  and  some  are 
modified  into  air-vesicles. 

Ijessonia  and  Macrocystis  branch  extensively,  and  reach  a  very 
large  size.  Nereocystis  (Fig.  98),  a  very  conspicuous  Kelp  of  the 
northern  Pacific,  has  an  enormously  long  stem,  tapering  to  the 
large  holdfast,  and  having  the  hollow  upper  portion  enlarged  at  its 
upper  end  into  a  globular  float  as  big  as  a  croquet  ball.  To  this  are 
attached  large  leaves,  three  or  four  metres  long. 


Tiagues  of  I.uniiurlAC«B.  —  Tbe  tissues  of  the  I^amioarlocen  are  well 
developed.  The  outer  tisanea  are  composed  of  smnll,  closely  set  cells,  which 
contain  numerous  cliromatopboree,  and  constitute  tbe  assimilative  tissue. 
Within  this  layer  the  cells  are  very  much  larger,  aud  more  delicate,  and  contain 
but  few  cbromatophores.  The  central  part  fonns  a  sort  of  pilb  with  loosely 
woven  elongated  cells,  some  of  which  are  elongated  elements,  clo«ely  resembling 
the  sieve-tubes  of  the  higher  plants,  and  probably  serving  much  the  same  purpone. 
Tbe  outer  tissues  are  generally  tough  and  flexible,  so  that  the  plants  con  endure 
the  beating  of  the  surf  without  being  injured  (Fig.  09). 

The  formation  of  the  leaves  is  in  many  cases  the  result  of  a  split- 
ting of  an  originally  entire  lamina.  This  is  very  clearly  shown  in 
Macrocystis  (Fig,  38,  B).  The  sickle-shaped  terminal  piece  of  ea«h 
branch  consists  largely  of  actively  growing  tissues.  Short  slits 
appear  at  regular  intervals,  which  extend  until  they  reach  the  mar- 
gin and  the  young  leaf  is  separated.  The  young  leaf  shows  a  slight 
enla^ement  at  its  base,  which  is  at  first  solid,  but  later  develops  into 
the  pear-shaped  float  which  is  foimd  at  the  base  of  the  older  leaf. 
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Flo.  9S.  —  A,  yertocyitiiZiitkeana,  transverse  section  of  leaf,  showing  spocaDgia.  '/>. 
B,  outer  tissue  of  leaf,  more  highly  magnified.  C.  sporangia  and  psraphyses,  par 
(X  500).  D,  Chorda  filum,  z.H«poreB  (x  1000).  E,  E;ire,iia  M'-nlieiii.  trumpet- 
hyphiB  (x500).  F,  PonteUia  palmKf-rmis,  gievo-tnbe  (x  500).  {D.  after 
Rbinkb.) 

Reproduction 

Most  of  the  Phffiosporeje  give  rise  to  biciliate  zoospores,  which 
are  formed  in  the  so-called  unilocular  sporangia  (Fig.  99,  C).  The 
nucleus  of  the  sporangium  divides  repeatedly,  and  this  is  followed  by 
the  division  of  the  cytoplasm,  but  no  cell-is-alls  are  formed.  The 
zoospores  are  usually  oval,  or  kidney -shaped,  and  have  two  lateral 
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cilia.  In  the  Kelps  the  sporangia  are  formed  in  dense  masses  (Fig. 
99,  A),  either  on  the  ordinary  leaves,  at  upon  special  Bporophylls. 
The  sporangia  are  formed  singly  at  the  base  of  club-shaped  hairs,  or 
paraphysea.  These  are  the  only  reproductive  bodies  known  in  the 
Jjaminariacete. 

In  many  of  the  Fhieosporete,  however,  there  are  fonned  the 
plurilocular  sporangia,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly,  gametangia,  as  it 
seems  probable  that  the  cells  developed  from  these  are  gametes.  In 
Ectocarpus  the  young  gametangium  is  a  short  lateral  branch,  divided 
tzansversely  into  several  cells  (Fig.  95,  C,  D).  Id  these,  series  of 
longitudinal  and  transverse  walls  arise,  resulting  in  a  large  number 
of  nearly  cubical  cells,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  biciliate  cell, 
much  like  the  non-sexual  zoospores,  but  probably  always  incapable 
of  developing  further  without  fertilization,  although  this  has  only 
been  demonstrated  in  a  small  number  of  forms. 

The  resulting  zygote  germinates  at  once,  as  do  the  zoospores. 

Germination.  —  So~far  as  the  development  of  these  forms  has  been 
followed,  the  germinating  spore  develops  first  a  cell-row,  which,  in 
the  la^er  forms,  like  the  Kelps,  soon  produces  a  flat  thallus.  This 
gradually  assumes  the  characters  of  the 
mature  plant.  Nereocystis  (Fig.  98,  A) 
will  illustrate  the  more  important  points. 
The  young  plant  shows  the  stem,  with  the 
branching  root,  and  above  it  the  expanded 
lamina  The  point  of  most  active  growth 
is  at  the  junction  of  the  stem  and  lamina. 
Here,  by  active  growth,  the  first  indication 
of  the  float  is  formed,  and  growth  is  very 
active  at  the  base  of  the  lamina,  which 
soon  splits  along  the  middle  line  into  two 
equal  parts.  These  divide  repeatedly  in 
the  same  way,  so  that  two  bunches  of 
leaves  are  finally  produced. 

In  some  of  the  perennial  forms,  like 
Laminaria,  which  renews  the  lamina  each 
year,  and  Lessonia,  the  stem  increases 
annually  in  thickness,  and  a  section  shows 
a  series  of  rings  curiously  like  those  in 
the  woody  stems  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  Cutleilaces 

Intermediate  in  some  respects  between  ^o-  iw.  —  CutleHa  muuiflda  .- 

the  typical  Phreospor«B  and  Fucacew  is  ^n^7*'bIgUy°*'minifi^' 

a   small   family,   the   Cutleriaceee.     The  (Aitei  Mubbat.) 


plant-body  in  Cutleria  (Fig.  100)  is  a  flat,  dicbotomously  branched 
tballna,  growing  by  intercalary  dirlBions,  much  as  in  the  Ectocar- 
pacese.  Zoospores,  like  those  of  the  other  Phieosporeee,  are  formed, 
and  the  gametangia  are  very  similar,  but  are  of  two  kinds,  producing 
gametes  of  very  unequal  size,  although  both  male  and  female 
gametes  are  ciliated. 

Order  FucaMte  (Cydogporeae) 

The  FucaceEB  comprise  the  most  specialized,  and  next  to  the  Lami- 
nariaoese,  the  largest  of  the  Fhseophycefe.    They  are  distinguished 
by    having    th«    e^-cell 
3  very  much  larger  than  the 

spermatozoids,  and  desti- 
tute of  cilia. 

The  best  known  of  these 
are  the  Bockweeda  of  the 
geinis   Fucus,   which  are 
widely  distributed  thi-ough 
the  colder  waters  of  the 
northerD hemisphere.   An- 
other familiar  form  on  our 
northern    Atlantic    coast 
is  Axophylium   nodosum, 
whose  slender  rubberlike 
branches,  with  large  air- 
vesicles  at  intervals,  hang 
down  from  the  rocks   at 
low  tide.     In  the  warmer 
seas  the  FucaceEe  are  rep- 
resented     by      numerous 
genera,  the  largest  being 
Sargassum.   S.  bacciferum, 
the  Gulf  weed,  is  common 
floating     in      the     Gulf 
Stream. 
The  species   of    Fucus 
Tin.m.-A.f^u,veHculo>u*.    B,C.HMdn,*     (Fig.  101,  A)  have  a  dicho- 
Oiniundacea;  c,  VMiclea;  eon,  uonceptacles.         tomously    branched    thal- 
lus,  tapering   below   into 
a  stout  stalk,  which  is  attached  by  a  disk.    The  branches  are  either 
nearly  cylindrical  or,  in  some  species,  flattened,  with  a  prominent 
midrib  and  thin,  winged  margins.     There  may  be  seen,  in  some 
species,  little  tufts  of  fine  hairs  scattered  over  the  thallus,  and  these 
are  found  to  project  from  small  pits  (Cryptostomata),  within  which 
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their  bases  are  concealed.     Similar  ctTptostoinata  have  been  found 
in  some  of  tlie  Phseoaporeee. 

lu  Sargassum  (Fig.  102)  and  Cystophyllum  the  much-branehed  axis 
has  attached  to  it  numerous  leaflike  appendages,  so  that  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plant  is  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary  terrestrial  Flower- 
ing Plants.    Where  air-vesicles  are  present  they  may  be  buried  in 
the    thallus,   as    in   Fueua 
vencuiogua    (Fig.    101,    A), 
or    are    borne    upon    short 
lateral      branches,     as     in 
most  species  of  Sargassum 
(Fig.  102). 

Apical  Gfawth.  —  Growth  in 
tbe  Fncaces  is  apical  and  due 
to  the  diviMon  of  a  aingle  large 
apical  cell.  This  in  Facos  la 
(ituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  little 
pit  at  the  end  of  the  braDches. 
The  cell  here  (Fig.  103)  has  the 

form    of    a   truncated    wedge,     -y 

wboae  outer  face  is  oblong,  ibe 

long  axis  being  at  right  angles 

to    the   broad   surface   of   the 

branch.     SegmentB  an  cut  oft 

from  ilie  lateral  plecce,  and  also 

from   the  inner  truncate  edge. 

Hie     young    segments    divide       _        . .       _ 

ntpidly  and  produce  a  mass  of 

■mail-celled  tissue  nirrounding 

the  apical  cell.     Tbeee  cells  gndually  pass  into  the  tissues  of  the  older  pane. 

The  tissues  of  the  mature  parts  closely  resemble  thuse  of  the  Kelps.  There 
are  several  layers  of  small  cells  joining  the  outside  tissue,  and  these  contain  most 
of  the  chromatophores.  The  inner  cells  are  elongated,  and  tbeir  cell-walls  are 
highly  gelatinous.     Bieve-tnbes  may  also  be  present 

Seprodnctlon.  — None  of  the  Fucacese  develop  zodsporea,  but  small 
pieces  of  the  plant  may  become  detached  and  form  new  individuals. 

The  sexual  organs  are  antheridia  and  oogonia,  borne  in  pits  much 
like  the  cryptoatomata,  of  which  they  are  probably  modifications. 
These  eonceptacles  are  usually  formed  upon  somewhat  modified  por- 
tioDS  of  the  plant-body.  In  Fucua  the  fertile  brandies  have  their 
ends  very  much  enlarged,  and  in  Sargassum  there  are  special  fertile 
branches  developed.  The  position  of  the  eonceptacles  is  indicated  by 
papillae.  Antheridia  and  oogonia  may  be  formed  in  separate  eon- 
ceptacles (in  different  plants)  as  in  Fitcns  vesiciiioaite  and  Halidrys; 
or  they  may  be  borne  in  the  same  conceptacle  (Fucui  fasHgiatus). 

Antherldiiuii.  —The  antheridia  in  Focus  (Fig.  104,  D,  E)  are  small  oval  cells 
borne  at  (be  ends  of  branches  of  some  of  the  hMrs  within  the  conceptacle.    They 
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closely  resemble  in  their  structure  the  unilocular  sporangia  of  the  Kelps.  The 
nucleus  of  the  young  antheridium  divides  repeatedly,  and  there  follows  a  divi- 
sion  of  the  cytoplasm  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  nuclei.  The  spermatozoid 
(H)  has  a  large  nucleus  and  an  orange -red  pigment>«pot,  so  that  in  mass  the 

antheridia  have  a  decided 
orange  color.  This  color 
makes  it  easy  to  recognize 
the  male  plants  in  the  dioe- 
cious species. 

Oogonium. — The  odgo- 
nia  are  very  much  larger 
than  the  antheridia,  and 
when  ripe  are  of  a  dark 
.  olive-green  color.  They 
arise  directly  from  the  cells 
forming  the  wall  of  the 
conceptacle  and  not  from 
the  hairs.  The  mother-cell 
of  the  oogonium  divides 
into  a  basal  cell  and  a  ter- 
minal one,  which  is  the 
oogonium  proper.  At  first 
the  cell  is  colorless,  but  it 
becomes  opaiiue  and  filled 
with  olive-green  or  brown 
chromatophores  as  it  devel- 
ops. The  nucleus  divides, 
FiQ.lC&.—Fucusevanesoens.  ^4,  growing-point  of  a  probably  m  all  cases,  into 
dividing  shoot;  z,  x,  apical  cells  of  the  new  shoots,  ^j  j^.  ^nd  this  is  followed 
^117^4^7.''''''  ""*  ^*''  growing-point;  x,  the  apical    ^^  ^  ^.^.^^  ^^  ^^  ^y^^_ 

plasm,  usually  into  as  many 
parts,  but  in  some  species  into  a  smaller  number  (i.e.  two  in  F,  fastigiatus).  In 
Halidrys  there  is  but  a  single  egg  in  the  oogonium.  In  all  the  forms  that  have 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  the  nucleus  divides  into  eight,  whether  the  full  num- 
ber of  egg-cells  is  formed  or  not,  the  superfluous  nuclei  becoming  disorganized. 

Fertilization.  —  When  ripe,  the  reproductive  organs  are  easily- 
broken  away,  and  when  exposed  to  the  water,  which  happens  in 
those  forms  growing  between  tide-marks  when  the  tide  rises,  the 
wall  of  the  oogonium  or  antheridium  is  dissolved,  and  the  reproduc- 
tive cells  are  gradually  set  free  in  the  water.  The  minute  spermar 
tozoids  have  two  laterally  inserted  cilia,  one  being  often  longer  than 
the  other.  They  collect  about  the  eggs,  and  sometimes  in  such 
numbers  that  the  e^g  is  made  to  rotate  by  the  movement  of  their 
cilia.  A  single  spermatozoid  only  succeeds  in  penetrating  into  the 
egg,  where  it  fuses  with  the  nucleus  (Fig.  104,  J).  The  ^^^  is  then 
invested  with  a  membrane,  becomes  pear-shaped,  and  attaches  itself 
by  the  pointed  end.  Cell-division  now  proceeds  rapidly,  and  in  time 
an  apical  cell  is  established,  but  the  details  are  still  not  quite  clear. 
The  attached  end  forms  a  holdfast,  and  the  upper  part  develops 
into  the  branched  thallus. 


While  most  of  the  Fucacese  are  attached,  Sargassum,  Cyato- 
pbjllum,  and  some  others  are  found  floating  and  vegetating  freely 
far  from  any  land.     It  is  still  uncertain  whether  or  not  some  of 
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Yta.  VA.  —  A-E,  Fucui  fuTnatiu.  A,  oogonlnin  (X  160)-  IS,  C,  egg-cells  escaping 
from  the  oogonium.  D,  filamanU,  with  aotheridla.  E,  ftntbeddln,  more  higbly 
magnified.  F,  F.  vaicvlotus,  oogonlam  dlschargiag  tbe  egg-cells.  O,  fertilliatiou 
of  tbe  egg.  H,  ipermatoioids  more  highly  enlarged.  /,  yonng  plant.  J.  conjuga- 
tion of  the  seioal  nocleli  0,  egg-nncleus;  (fi,  sperm-nuclens.  JT,  yonng  oogonium 
of  A»e<^hyUum  nodosum,  vrltb  dividing  nucleus.    (J,  K,  after  Fabmbr.) 

these  species  may  spend  their  whole  life  as  free-swimming  or  pela- 
gic forms.  These  floating  masses  of  seaweed  serve  aa  shelter  for 
a  great  variety  of  marine  animals,  small  fish  even  being  found  living 
in  them. 
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Affinities  of  Phsophyces 

The  PhaeophycesB  must  be  considered  to  be  a  higWy  specialized 
group  of  plants,  whose  peculiarities  are  largely  due  to  their  essen- 
tially marine  mode  of  life.  They  are  very  different  in  most  respects 
from  the  Chlorophyceae,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they  have  had 
an  entirely  independent  origin.  The  striking  resemblance  between 
the  zoospores  and  gametes  of  the  Phseophyceae  and  some  of  the  brown 
Feridinese  suggests  the  possibility  of  their  having  originated  from 
some  such  forms,  which  might  bear  somewhat  the -same  relation  to 
them  that  the  simpler  Volvocacese  do  to  the  other  Chlorophyceae. 

Classification  of  Phsophyceae  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9) 

Class  Ph^ophyce^ 

Ord.  1.   Phceosporec^     Producing  both  zoospores  and  gametes,  the 

latter  always  motile. 

a.  Gametes  similar.     Families:  Ectocarpaceae,  Sphacelar 

riacese,  Laminariaceas,  etc. 

b.  Gametes  unlike.     Families :  Cutleriaceae,  Tilopteridar 

cese. 
Ord.  2.   Cydosporece  (Fucacece)  ;  no  zoospores.  9  gametes  non-ciliated. 

Fam.  1.  FucacesB. 

Dictyotales  (Williams,  39) 

This  small  group  of  marine  Algae  is  probably  related  to  the 
Phaeophyceae,  and  might  perhaps  be  included  in  that  class.  The 
plants  grow  from  a  definite  apical  cell  and  do  not  reach  a  large  size, 
nor  is  the  differentiation  of  the  tissues  as  perfect  as  in  the  higher 
Phaeophyceae.  Until  recently,  it  was  supposed  that  their  reproduc- 
tive cells  were  always  destitute  of  cilia,  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  sometimes  been  included  with  the  Rhodophyceae.  Recently, 
however,  motile  cells  have  been  found. 

Both  sexual  and  non-sexual  reproductive  cells  are  formed,  the 
former  showing  great  difference  in  size  between  the  male  and  female 
cells  (Fig.  105). 

Class  III.   Rhodophyce^  (Red  Alg^) 

The  Red  Algae  comprise  the  majority  of  seaweeds,  but  in  size  they 
are  much  inferior  to  the  Phaeophyceae.  Most  of  them  inhabit  salt 
water,  but  a  number  of  genera  are  found  in  fresh  water,  usually  in 
cold,  rapid  streams,  or  on  rocks  washed  by  falling  water.  In  size 
they  range  from  almost  microscopic  forms  to  stout  plants  a  metre  or 
more  in  length. 
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Color.  —  The  characteristic  red  color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
red  pigment,  Fbycoerythrin,  which  occurs  in  the  chromatophoreB 
with  tho  chlorophyll.  This 
pigment  is  soluble  in  freah 
ffater,  and  forms  a  rose-red 
solution  which  is  strongly 
fluorescent,  appearing  green- 
ish yellow  by  reflected 
light.  The  pigment  varies 
in  amount,  being  least  de- 
veloped in  the  fresh-water 
species,  which  are  generally 
blackish  or  olive-green,  re- 
sembling in  color  the  Cyano- 
phycese.  The  marine  species 
exhibit  all  shades  from 
delicate  rose-red  to  blackish 
purple. 

ChromatophoreB.  —  The 
chromatophores,  except  in 
the  Bangiaceee,  which  are 
not  closely  related  to  the 
other  forms,  are  usually 
small,  oval  disks,  several  in 
each  cell.  Just  what  the 
relation  of  the  phycoerythrin 

is  to  the  chlorophyll  is  not  ^o.   ios.~  Dicii/ota  dichotoi 
quite  clear,  but  it  is  evident       '""" '  ""   ""''"  ""™" ' 
that   it   modifies   the  light- 


highly  magnified,)    (After  Mubbat.) 


rays,  as  it  is  found  by  experiment  that  the  rays  most  eflicient  in 
photosynthesis  are  noticeably  nearer  the  violet  end  of  the  spectrum 
in  the  Rhodophyceie  than  they  are  in  the  ChlorophyccEe.  The 
phycoerythrin  no  doubt  neutralizes  the  absorption  of  certain  rays 
in  the  passage  of  light  through  the  water,  where  these  plants  grow 
in  deep  water. 

Plant-body.  —  Some  of  the  Rhodophyeeie  are  simple  filaments 
(Grifflthsia),  or  branched  filaments,  as  in  Callithamnion.  A  thin, 
flat  thalliis  is  found  in  Grinnellia  and  Forphyra,  while  some  of  the 
forms  living  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  surf,  aucb  us  Chondrus 
or  Gigartina,  are  tough  and  leathery  in  texture  like  some  of  the 
Kelps.  Much  more  rarely  there  is  an  incrustation  of  lime,  and 
the  plants  become  of  stony  hardness.  This  occurs  in  the  peculiar 
Corallines. 

CeU-Btmctore.  — With  the  exception  of  the  Bangiales,  which  are  some- 
times removed  from  the  Ehodophycese,  the  protoplasts  of  adjacent 
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cells  are  connected  by  very  evident  protoplasmic  filaments  (Fig.  106). 
There  is  a  large  pit  in  the  middle  of  the  division- wall,  vrhich  13 
closed  by  a  thin  membrane,  on  each  side  of  which  is  a  thick  plate  of 
a  substance  somewhat  like  the  mucilf^  masses  in  the  sieve-tubes  of 
the  higher  plants.  The  actual  communication  is  effected  by  delicate 
porea  around  these  plates,  through  which  fine  threads  connect  the 
neighboring  protoplasts. 

In  the  young  cells  there  is  always  a  single  nucleus,  but  the  older 
cells,  which  are  often  large,  frequently  possess  numerous  nuclei. 
The  cell-walls  show  a  tendency  to  become  gelatinous,  and  there  may 
be  developed  an  abundant  intercellular  gelatinous  substance  in  which 
the  cells  appear  to  be  imbedded. 


Fio,  106.  —A-C,  CallUhamnion  ftoeaituin.  A,  celU  Bhowlng  the  coDDectlon  b«lireen 
the  protoplftstg  (x  600).  B,  young,  C,  mature,  tetfupotaagia  (x  2G0).  I>.  ih<1;- 
Bporaoglum  of  C.  dasj/oidea. 

ApicAl  Growth.  —  The  growth  of  the  plant  ia,  with  few  exceptions, 
apical.  In  the  more  delicate  forms  there  is  a  single  apical  cell ;  in 
the  larger  ones  there  may  be  a  group  of  these  (e.g.  Champia).  When 
there  is  a  massive  thallus,  it  can  usually  be  shown  to  be  composed  of 
extensively  branching  filaments  congenitally  united  by  the  tenacious 
intercellular  substance,  and  in  such  cases  each  of  the  individual 
branches  has  its  own  apical  cell.  Ordinarily  the  cells  divide  no  fur- 
ther, but  in  Nitophyllum  and  the  Corallines  there  are  intercalary 
divisions. 

Reproduction 

A  marked  characteristic  of  the  Bhodophycese  is  the  complete 
absence  of  ciliated  cells.  Non-sexual  reproduction  is  usually  effected 
by  the  so-called  Tetraspores,  which,  as  their  name  indicates,  are  formed 
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in  groups  of  four  within  a  mother-cell.  In  a  few  cases,  e.g,  Chan- 
transia,  Monospores  are  formed;  and  very  rarely  the  sporangia  de- 
velop more  than  four  spores  {CcUlUhamnion  dasyoides). 

Seamal  Reprodaction.  —  The  sexual  reproductive  organs  are  special 
cells,  Carpogonia,  which  are  fertilized  by  non-motile  male  cells  (Sper- 
matia).  The  carpc^onium  may  at  once  give  rise  to  a  mass  of  spores 
(carpospores),  or  it  may  be  associated  with  other  cells  into  a  multi- 
cellular organ,  the  Procarp,  which  after  fertilization  develops  into  a 
complicated  spore-fruit  (Cystocarp).  The  more  important  of  these 
forms  will  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  the  special  orders.  As 
in  the  Phseophyceae,  no  resting-spores  are  produced,  and  both  tetrar 
spores  and  carpospores  germinate  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe. 

GUssification.  —  There  are  two  subclasses  of  the  Bhodophyceae,  the 
Bangiales,  with  a  single  order,  Bangiacese,  and  the  Floridese,  which 
comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  class,  and  differ  so  much  from  the 
Bangiales  that  the  latter  are  sometimes  considered  to  be  more  nearly 
related  to  the  Ghlorophyceae  than  to  the  Floridese. 

^  Order  I.    Banglaces 

The  Bangiace®  comprise  a  small  number  of  simple  Algae,  which, 
aside  from  their  color,  show  certain  resemblances  to  the  Ghlorophy- 
ceae, and  may  perhaps  connect  these  with  the  higher  Rhodophyceae. 
While  most  of  them  .are  marine,  there  are  also  a  number  of  fresh- 
water species. 

Plant-body.  —  The  plants  are  either  filaments  or  very  simple  cell-plates,  bs 
in  PoTphyra  (Fig.  107),  which  except  for  its  color  closely  resembles  Ulva.  The 
cells  contain  a  single  large  chromatophore  and  a  single  nucleus.  No  protoplas- 
mic connections  can  be  discerned  between  the  cells. 

Seprodnction.  —  Non-sexjial  reproduction  consists  in  the  escape  of  the  con- 
tents of  a  thallus-cell,  either  directly,  or  after  one  or  two  preliminary  divisions. 
These  monospores  thus  closely  resemble  the  zoospores  of  many  Confervacese, 
from  which  they  differ  in  the  absence  of  cilia.  It  is  said,  however,  that  slight 
amoBboid,  or  creeping,  movements  have  been  detected,  in  which  they  are  differ- 
ent from  the  monospores  of  the  FlorideaB.  The  sexual  reproduction  is  also  very 
simple.  Apparently  any  thallus-cell  may  become  an  oogonium  (carpogonium). 
There  is  no  contraction  of  the  contents,  and  a  slight  prominence  is  developed, 
which  perhaps  represents  the  trichogyne,  or  fertilizing-tube  found  in  the  carpo- 
gonium of  the  Florideae,  but  also  recalls  the  same  structure  in  Coleochsete  (Fig. 
107  D). 

The  antheridia  (Fig.  107,  C)  are  formed  from  vegetative  cells  by  a 
division  into  a  number  of  small  cells  which  lose  their  color,  and  both  in  posi- 
tion and  structure  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the  disk-shaped  species  of  Coleo- 
cbiete  like  C.  scutata.  Each  of  these  small  cells  discharges  its  contents  as  a  small 
globular  sp^rmatium.  When  one  of  these  comes  in  contact  with  the  pro- 
jection from  the  carpogonium  it  fuses  with  it,  and  the  contents  pass  into  the 
carpogonium,  whose  contents  then  divide  into  a  number  of  cells,  carpospores, 
which  closely  resemble  the  non-sexual  spores,  and  like  them  germinate  as  soon 
as  they  are  set  free. 


Affinities  of  Bangiales 

Aside  from  their  coIot,  and  the  afaseace  of  cilia  in  the  reproductive 
cells,  the  Bangiacece  recall  certain  Confervaceffi,  especially  Buch  forms 
as  Coleoehsete,  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  they  connect 
these  with  the  higher  Khodophycete,  although  this  view  must  be  con- 
sidered for  the  present  as  nothing  more  than  a  conjecture. 

The  Florides 

This  is  the  largest  group  of  Algse,  and  includes  the  greater  number 
of  the  common  Seaweeds. 


Pio.  Vn.  —  A,  Porphyra  *p.,  plants  groving  upon  n  le&I  of  PhyllMpadix ;  z,  yonng 
plants.  (Nataral  size.)  B,  cells  from  the  tb&llus  n(  P.  vutgarii  ( x  4W).  C,  ko- 
thertdia  (7)  o(  P.  vvlgarit  (x  2S0).  D,  Erytkrotnchia  txramicola,  showing  fer> 
tilizailon:  ap,  spermatlum  (x6aO).     (Z>,  after Bbrthold.) 

The  Plant-body.  ■ — In  a  few  forma,  like  Griffithaia,  the  plant  is  a 
simple  cell-row,  but  usually  it  is  either  a  branching  filament  or  a 
broad  thallus  of  some  size.  The  Floridese,  however,  are  inferior  to 
the  PhEBophyceae  in  size  and  in  the  complexity  of  their  tissues. 

Apical  Growth.  —  With  few  exceptions  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
apical.  Where  it  is  a  simple  or  branching  filament  the  apical  cell 
is  elongated,  and  has  here  segments  cut  off  from  it  which  undergo 
no  further  divisions  except  aa  lateral  branches  are  formed.  In 
others,  such  aa  Polysiphonia  (Fig.  Ill),  the  segments  cut  off  from 
the  base  of  the  conical  apical  cell  here  undergo  further  longitudinal 
divisions,  whereby  the  outer  vertical  cells  are  cut  off  from  the  axial 
row  of  cells.  In  other  forms,  e.g.  Champia  (Fig.  116),  there  is  a 
group  of  initial  cells  at  the  apex  of  the  thallus. 
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Tetratporefl.  —  In  most  of  the  Floridese  the  non-sexual  leproductire 
cells  are  tetraspores.  These  are  formed  in  special  cells,  which  may 
either  project  aa  short  branches  (Fig.  106)  or  are  formed  from  an 
inner  cell  of  the  thallus.  Kot  infrequently  the  groups  of  tetraspo- 
rangla  are  found  upon  special  branches  called  Stichidia.  Tetraspores 
are  wanting  in  some  of  the  lower  Floridete,  e.g.  Kemalion,  or  tbey 
may  be  replaced  by  monospores  (Batrachospermum)  (Fig.  109),  where 
they  are  borne  upon  a  special  non-sexual  plant,  which  was  described 
as  another  genus,  Chantransia,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  an 
independent  plant.  In  this  case  the  sexual  plant  (Batrachospermum) 
develops  as  a  special  branch  from  the  Chantransia-form,  somewhat  as 
the  perfect  Chararplant  arises  from  the  pro-embryo. 


Fia.  108.  — J,  Xemalion  midtifldum,  (Natural size.)  B,  !f.  Anderionii.  (Natural 
Bize.)  C,  7f.  mvttiedum.  branch  with  antberidla;  t  (XOOU).  D,  carpnK"nlal 
branch  (xfiOO);  (,  trlchogyne.  £,j'oniig  gnnlmoblast.or  Bpore-[ruit,(p.  /',ulder 
goDimoblaat. 

Tetraspores  may  be  formed  by  successive  division  of  the  mother- 
cell,  or  by  a  simultaneous  division  of  the  protoplast  after  the  nu- 
cleus has  divided  into  four.  Sometimes  (e.g.  Cor^lina,  Fig.  115)  the 
tetraspores  are  arranged  in  a  row  (zonate). 


Classification  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9) 

As  already  stated,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  chavao- 
ter  of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  Florideae,  and  upon  this  the  division 
into  orders  is  based.    Four  of  these  orders  are  usually  recognized, 


Tiz.  NemaJionales,  Gigartinales,  Ehodymenialea,   Cryptonemiales, 
These  are  further  divided  into  about  twenty  families. 


Order  I.    Nemalionales 

These  are  the  simplest  of  the  Ftorideee,  and  include  most  of  the 
fresh-water  species.  They  are  usually  densely  branched  Algse,  but 
may  develop  a  tubular  thallus  as  in  Leraanea  and  other  genera.  In 
the  fresh-water  genera  the  color  is  usually  blackish  or  olive  instead 
of  the  red  of  the  marine  genera.  The  commonest  of  the  fresh-water 
forms  are  Batrachospermum  and  Lemanea. 


Fio.  109.—^,  Batntcltotiiermiim  vagum  {x  85).  B.  (ettlllwd  cftTpogonlain ;  an, 
Bpermatium;  ^,  apores  developin);  Irom  the  carpogoninm.  C,  Chanlraiiaia 
macraspora,  the  young  form  ol  Balrachospfrmum  tp.  ( x  8.1) .  D,  monosporangia 
of  C.  matrotpoTo,  (x  250).  E,  elDgle  moaosporangiam  (x  GOO).  F,  germliiACiiig 
moQoaporea.    <fi,  a/ter  Davis.) 

Reproduction. — In  most  of  the  Nemalionales  non-sexual  reproduo- 
tive  cells  are  unknown,  or  are  monospores,  althoi^h  tetraspores  are 
known  in  some  of  the  marine  genera. 

The  sexual  reproductlTe  oi^ans  are  the  carpo^nlum  and  antheridlum,  which 
are  readily  studied  in  Nemaljon  (Fig.  108).  The  carpogonlam  ia  a  flask-shaped 
cell  at  the  end  of  a  branch.  The  antheridia  are  groaps  of  small  globular  cells 
also  at  the  ends  of  short  branches.    Each  antheridlum-cell  produces  a  Blngle 
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globnUr  Bpermatiom,  naked  at  flnt,  bnt  later  developing  a  delicate  membrane. 
This  comes  in  contact  with  the  trichogyne,  and  its  contents  pass  into  Uie  carpo- 
goninm,  the  nucleus  passing  into  that  of  the  carpogonial  cell.  The  tertilized 
cell  does  not  develop  into  a  spore,  as  in  the  other  Algs,  but  logins  to  grow  and 
divide,  forming  a  large  mass  of  short  branches,  whose  end-cella  become  Ihe 
spores,  the  whole  structure  being  known  as  the  "  Spore-fruit,"  or  Sporocarp. 
The  spore-mass  may  in  some  forma  be  snrronnded  by  a  loose  envelope  of  branches 
developed  from  the  cells  In  the  vicinity  of  the  carpogonium. 


2-t 


Fio.  110.  —  A,  Rhabdonia  lenxra  (nataml  size) ;  *p,  cyBtocarpi.  B,  Qigarttna 
ijriaota,  plant  with  cyslocarpe,  reduced  about  one-hall.  C,  Eiuiocladia  vtmicata, 
proearp;  ouz, anziliaiy cell;  t, trlchogyne.    (After HAUFTri.KiacH.) 

Order  II.    G^artinales 

The  Gigartinales  are  mostlj  Algee  of  comparatively  \axge  size  and 
coarse  texture.  Many  of  them,  e.g.  Ckondms  erispua,  the  "Irish 
Moss,"  and  various  species  of  Gigartina  (Fig,  110,  B),  grow  attached 
to  rocks  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  surf.  They  are  very  tough 
and  cartili^inoua  in  texture,  due  to  the  large  development  of  the 
gelatinous  intercellular  substance.  Owing  to  this  some  of  them  are 
utilized  to  some  extent  for  food.  The  tetraspores  are  usually  buried 
in  the  thallus.  The  antheridia  form  patches  of  small  superficial 
cells,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  spermatium. 


Hie  carpogonium  In  tlie  Gigutlnales  ia  the  end-cell  of  a  short  branch  wbicb 
is  buried  in  tbe  thallus  (Fig.  110,  C},  but  the  trichi^yne  projects  above  the  aui^ 
face,  BO  that  it  may  be  fertilized.  After  fertili^JJon  the  caipogonial  cell  cornea 
into  coDtact  with  a  neighboring  cell  (Auxiliary  cell)  from  which  the  spores  are 
developed.  About  the  mass  ol  spores  a  more  or  less  definite  wall  is  formed,  the 
whole  constituting  the  cystocaip. 

Order  III.    Rhodymeulales 

This  order  is  the  largest,  and  includes  the  majority  of  the  most 
beautiful  species.  In  these  tbe  carpogonium,  as  in  the  last  order, 
is  the  end-cell  of  a  special  branch,  which  is  united  with  the  auxiliary 
cell  (or  cells),  and  often  with  the  beginning  of  the  cystocarp-wall,  into 
tbe  so-called  Procaip.  This  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  in  the  genus 
Callitbamnion  (Fig.  112,  D). 

One  of  tbe  cells  of  the  filament  sends  out  a  short  branch  of  two  cells,  the  upper 
one  developing  into  the  caipt^nlum  with  its  long  tricbi^yne  (D,  ().  Oti  each 
Bide  of  the  carpogoniol  branch  Is  found  a  large  cell  (z),  which  after  the  fertiliU' 
tion  of  the  carpogonluiu  divides  into  two  cells, — a  large  upper  one,  wbicb  becomes 
the  auxiliary  cell,  and  a  smaller  basal  one  which  develops  no  further.  The  car- 
pogonium. after  it  is  fertilized,  divides  into  two  cells  (E,  e),  and  from  each  of 
these  a  Bmall  cell  is  cut  off  6n  the'  side  in  contact  with  the  anxiUary  cell,  into 
which  its  nucleus  passes,  but  does  not  fuse  with  tbe  nucleiu  of  the  auxiliary  cell, 
which  remains  passive,  altbough 
-■  the  cell  is  stimulated  into  very 

active  growth.  In  the  diviuona 
which  follow  and  gradually 
tiansform  each  auxiliary  cell 
into  a  mass  of  spores,  tbe  nuclei 
all  come  from  the  repeated 
division  of  tbe  nudeuB  which 
came  from  the  carpogonium,  so 
that  the  spare.nuclei  are  the 
diiect  descendants  of  tbe  ferljl- 
J  B  i">^  carpogonlal  nucleus,   There 

.  ore  thus  formed  two  masses  of 

Q  spores  on  opposite  sides  of  the 

-4  cell   from   which   the   carpogo- 

f^  nium  was  developed. 

^  The  common  genus  Poly- 
pi sipbonia  may  be  taken  to 
J  represent  the  more  special- 
Fio.  in.-Polysiphonia  ip.    A,  tip  of  btaneh  ized  reproductive  organs  of 

with  young  antheridla,  6(x50O).   B,  older  an-  the  Rhodymeniales. 

theridium :  I  from  without ;  //optical  B^tion ;  Antheridia  and  procarps 

I,  apical  cell.     Cnpeantharldium  (X230).  ,  ^^     ,     ."^ 

are  borne  upon  the  nairs, 
which  grow  from  near  the  apex  of  the  shoot. 

The  haira  wbicb  bear  the  antheridia  (Fig.  Ill,  A)  are  forked,  and  one  of  the 
bmnches  develops  into  the  antheridium,  while  the  other  grows  into  a  slender 
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h&ir,  apparentlr  attached  to  ita  base.  The  f  oung  antberidiaiQ  showB  a  defiaiU 
■pical  growth,  the  segmentB  dividing  Into  a  central  cell  and  a  Beriea  of  peripheml 
cella,  the  latter  dividing  into  man;  small  ccUb,  each  ol  vrliich  produces  a  single 
spennatiiun.  The  apical  cell  persistB  aa  a  large  ttaneparent  cell  (z)  at  the  apex 
of  the  ripe  antiierldiiuu. 

Pntcaip.  —The  procarp,  also,  is  formed  upon  a  hair,  bat  this  is  not  uauall; 
forked.  The  procarp  develops  from  the  aecond  cell  of  the  hair.  Tbla  cell 
dividea  into  a  central  cell  and  five  peripheral  ones.  Of  the  latter,  the  one  turned 
torard  the  ahoot,  !.«.— the  inner  one— gives  riae  to  a  ebon  carpogonialbrancli, 
nsoally  of  four  cells  (Fig.  112,  B).    The  two  posterior  cells  undergo  bat  little 


Fro.  112.  — A-C.  Polytiphonia  tp.  .i.Ter; yoiuigprocarp(optical section)  (x COO). 
B,  two  sections  ot  an  older  procarp:  I,  medinm  section;  //,  Buperflclal  cellai 
C  cupoKooial  cell;  x,  aniillary  cell;  «,  central  cell  of  the  Joint.  C,  fertilized 
procatp  (optical  section).  D,  CallithamMoa  corymbotvm;  procarp  with  two 
BQxiliar;  cells,  z,  and  long  trlchogjoe.  E,  fertilized  procarp,  the  aiutiliaijr  cella 
Id  develop  the  spores,  jp.     (D,  £,  after  OLTiUjfKB.) 


diange,  and  help  to  fonn  the.wall  of  the  cjatocarp,  which  owea  lie  greater  part 
to  the  two  lateral  pericentral  cells  from  which  arise  two  lobes,  something  like  a 
Invalve  ahell,  and  completely  enclosiug  the  carpogonial  branch,  except  for  the 
long  trichogynf .  The  auiiliaiy  cell  (x)  arises  by  a  transvetse  division  from  the 
cell  from  which  the  carpogonial  branch  grows.  After  fertilization  a  smali  cell  la 
eat  off  from  Uie  carpogouium,  which  fuses  with  the  auxiliary  cell,  this  later  fus- 
ing with  the  neighboring  celts  forming  a  large  ctenocyCe  or  multinucleate  cell. 
The  latter  oconples  the  centre  of  the  young  spore-fruit,  and  from  it  the  large 
pear-ehaped  spores  are  budded  ofl.  The  wall  of  the  cystocarp  finally  forms  an 
urn-shaped  envelope  enclosing  the  spores  (Fig.  118).  The  development  of  the 
■porocarp  in  Rhodymenia  is  very  similar. 


Order  IV.    Cryptoneinlales 

In  the  Cryptonemiales  the  auxiliary  cella  are  often  remote  from 
the  carpogonial  branch,  and  from  the  carpogonium  there  grow  out 
filameots  which  fuse 
with  the  ausiliary 
cells.  This  has  been 
especially  studied  in 
the  genus  Dudresnaya 
(Fig.  114). 

The  trichogyne  in  this 
geouB  la   exiremel;  long 
and   often   twisted.    Fer- 
tilization   ia    effected   aa 
usual,  and  the  base  of  tlie 
carpogoDium   is  shut  off 
f roDi  the  ttichogyne.  From 
the     carpogonium     there 
DOW  develop  tno  or  three 
slender  branches  ("sporo- 
Fio.  U3.~ Polyiiphonia  jp.    A,  young  cystoearp,  Id     genous  filameula"),  each 
longitudiDsl  section,  the  spores  developing  from  the    of  which  contains  a   uu- 
group  of  central  cells  formed  from  the  auxUlary  cell    cleus.      The   sporogenoua 
and  Its  neighbors  (x  200).    B,  median  section  of  a     Blsments      may     become 
ripe  cystocarp.  lalar  divided  into  two  or 

more  cells. 
The  auxiliary  cells  are  cella  of  branches  at  some  distance  from  the  carpo- 
gonium, and  the  sporogenoua  filaments  grow  until  they  reach  these  cella,  when 
fusion  takes  place  between  the  sporogenoua  fllsment  and  tlis  auxiliary  cell.  Not 
infrequently  the  filament  grows,  and  reaches  another,  or  even  two  or  three  other 
auxiliary  cells,  but  in  (his  case  there  are  as  many  cells  in  the  sporogenoua  fila- 
uent  as  there  are  auxiliary  cells  with  which  it  fuses. 

An  enlargement  forms  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  sporogenons  filament 
and  the  auxiliary  cell  (Fig.  114,  B),  and  the  upper  part  of  this  ia  cut  off  by  a 
wall,  the  nucleus  of  this  cell  being  derived  from  the  division  of  the  nucleus  of  the 
sporogenoua  filament,  and  not  from  that  of  the  auxiliary  cell.  From  this  cell, 
by  repeated  divisions,  ariau  the  mass  of  spores,  so  that  a  single  ferUlisation 
results  here  in  a  number  of  spore-fruits,  which  are,  however,  all  connected  wilh 
the  carpogoniimi  by  the  sporogenous  filaments. 

Coralllnen.  —  In  the  peculiar  family,  the  Ooralliuefe,  very  exten- 
sive cell-fusion  follows  the  fertilization.  In  Corallina  the  reproduc- 
tive bodies  are  borne  in  cup-shaped  receptacles  at  the  ends  of  the 
branches  (Fig.  llo).  A  great  many  carpogonial  branches  are  formed 
near  together,  and  after  fertilization  there  is  a  complete  fusion  of 
the  protoplasts  of  these  branches,  as  well  as  of  the  neighboring  cells, 
and  from  the  large  multinucleate  fusion-cell  resulting,  the  spores  ate 
finally  produced. 
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Nature  of  the  Spore-fruit 

In  the  lowest  of  the  Bhodophyceae,  the  BangiacesB,  a  direct  com- 
parison can  be  made  between  the  product  of  fertilization  and  the 
oospores  of  the  Chloro-  ^ 

...-an 


phyceae. 

The  division  of  the 
contents  of  the  carpogo- 
nium  into  spores  is 
directly  comparable  to 
the  germination  of  the 
resting-spores  in  the 
Chlorophyceae. 

In  the  Florideae,  how- 
ever, no  resting-spore  is 
produced,  but  the  carpo- 
gonium  either  develops 
into  a  mass  of  spores 
by  further  growth,  as  in 
Nemalion,  or  transmits 
the  nuclei  to  auxiliary 
cells,  which  are  stimu- 
lated into  growth  and 
produce  the  spores.  Olt- 
manns,  whose  researches 
have  been  important  in 
explaining  the  process 
of  fertilization,  considers  ^o.  U^.-^DudresnayapurpuHfera.  ^.fertilized 
thp  atniotiirpa  dpvplonpd  carpogonium  sending  out  from  the  base  the  flUr 
tne  Structures  aeveiopea       ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  conjugate  with  the  auxiliary 

from  the  fertilized  carpo-  cells,  au.  B,  gonimoblast,  or  spore-fruit,  pro- 
eonium  as  a  new  plant  duced  from  the  union  of  the  filament  and  auxU- 
-«Sporophyte»-com-  *»^«'"-  (After  Oltmakks.) 
parable  to  the  sporophyte  of  the  higher  plants.  All  of  the  nuclei 
of  the  sporophyte  are  derived  from  the  carpogonial  nuclei,  and 
when  the  spores  are  derived  from  the  auxiliary  cells  these  seem 
merely  to  furnish  food,  as  it  were,  for  the  growth  and  division  of 
the  sporophytic  nuclei,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  auxiliary  cells  do  not 
enter  into  the  structures  of  the  sporophyte,  which  grows  to  some 
extent  as  a  parasite  upon  the  sexual  plant,  or  gametophyte. 


Affinities  of  Rhodophyces 

The  Bangiaceae,  as  already  intimated,  show  evident  relationships 
with  the  Chlorophyceae,  and  perhaps  connect  them  with  the  Flori- 


deae.  The  l&tter  must  be  regarded  as  an  extremely  specialized  group 
without  any  near  afBnities 
with  other  plajits. 

There  have  recently  beea 
shown  among  certain  Fungi 
(Ascomycetes)  a  type  of 
reproduction  strikingly  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Floridete, 
and  it  has  even  been  sug- 
gested that  the  two  groups 
may  be  related.  This  is, 
however,  by  no  means  gen- 
erally admitted,  and  at 
present  the  higher  Ehodo- 
phycejE  must  be  coosidered 
to  be  widely  separated  from 
all  other  plants. 


Fossil  Rhodopbycen 

Some  of  the  Coiallineie., 
which  have  a  heavy  in- 
crustation of  carbonate  of 
lime,  have  been  very  per- 
fectly preserved  in  a  fossil 
condition;  but  the  fossil 
forms  are  all  much  like  the 
existing  ones,  and  throw  no 
light  npon  the  origin  of  the 
group. 

The   living   genus   Litho- 

thamnion  is  common  in  the 

fiQ.  115. —  Corallina  Sfedilerranea.    a,  Boction     Mesozoic      formations,      but 

of   conceptacle    with    zonaW   tetr^poras ;    there  are  other  genera  which 

and  BowJBT.)  are  much  older. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
THE  FUNGI 

The  Subkingdom  Fungi  includes  a  very  large  number  of  plants, 
nearly  forty  thousand  species  having  already  been  described.  These 
differ  primarily  from  the  AlgsB  in  being  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  but 
there  are  also  very  marked  structural  differences.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  chlorophyll,  they  are  incapable  of  assimilating  COj.  This 
absence  of  chlorophyll  is  not,  probably,  a  primitive  condition,  and 
they  are  presumably  derived  from  algal  forms  with  chlorophyll. 
Doubtless  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Fungi  are  secondary  ones 
connected  with  their  peculiar  habits,  necessitated  by  their  dependence 
upon  organic  food.  A  small  number  of  Fungi,  the  Phycomycetes, 
show  more  or  less  obvious  evidences  of  their  algal  ancestry,  but  much 
the  larger  number  have  become  so  modified  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
traces  of  structural  resemblances  to  other  plants.  Where  the  Fungus 
lives  upon  dead  matter,  it  is  known  as  a  saprophyte ;  where  it  attacks 
living  plants  or  animals,  a  parasite. 

A  few  Fungi  are  aquatic,  but  most  of  them  live  either  within  the 
bodies  of  their  hosts  or  within  the  nutrient  medium  upon  which  they 
feed. 

Parasitism.  —  Many  Fungi,  such  as  the  Rusts,  Smuts,  and  many 
Mildews,  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  living  organisms,  so-called 
"  obligate  parasites."  Less  frequently  a  Fungus  which  is  ordinarily 
a  saprophyte  may  assijme  parasitic  habits ;  i.e.  it  becomes  a  ^<  facul- 
tative "  parasite.  While  some  species  of  Fungi  are  dependent  upon 
a  specific  host,  more  commonly  they  may  grow  upon  several  —  some- 
times many — different  hosts.  Some  forms,  like  certain  species  of 
Rusts,  in  the  course  of  their  development  live  upon  two  hosts,  often 
quite  unrelated.  Thus  the  Cedar-rust  (Gymnosporangium)  passes 
part  of  its  life  upon  the  Red  Cedar,  and  part  upon  the  Crabapple  or 
Hawthorn.  This  change  of  host,  or  "  Heteroecism,"  is  curiously 
like  the  behavior  of  certain  animal  parasites,  like  the  Tapeworm  and 
Trichina,  which  live  successively  in  the  bodies  of  different  hosts. 

Symbiosis.  —  A  special  form  of  parasitism,  called  Symbiosis,  is 
exhibited  by  a  number  of  Fungi.  The  most  familiar  of  these  are 
the  Lichens,  where  a  Fungus  is  intimately  associated  with  an  Alga, 
upon  which  it  is  parasitic  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  to  which  it 
affords  shelter,  and  probably  certain  food-elements,  so  that  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  some  extent  mutually  advantageous. 
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Mycorhiza.  —  It  has  been  found,  also,  that  the  roots  of  many  of  the 
higher  plants  are  infested  by  a  Fungus,  whose  delicate  filaments 
apparently  serve  the  purpose  of  root-hairs;  the  Fung^  apparently 
receives  for  its  services  a  certain  amount  of  nourishment  from  the 
roots  with  which  it  is  associated.  These  Boot-fungi  have  been  named 
Mycorhiza,  but  as  they  are  always  sterile,  it  is  not  known  with  what 
other  Fungi  they  are  related. 

Parasitic  Fungi,  as  a  rule,  are  very  injurious  to  the  host,  and  are 
the  principal  causes  of  plant  diseases.  Their  growth  within  the  tis- 
sues of  the  host  not  infrequently  causes  an  abnormal  growth  of  its 
cells,  causing  gall-like  swellings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Cedar-rust 
already  referred  to.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  these  growths  are  due  to 
the  action  of  certain  secretions  (enzymes)  similar  to  those  by  means 
of  which  the  Fungus  is  enabled  to  dissolve  and  penetrate  the  cell- 
walls  of  the  tissues  in  which  it  is  growing.  It  is  thus  that  some  ger- 
minating spores  make  their  way  through  the  outer  cells  of  the  host 
and  reach  the  inner  tissues. 

Fermentation.  —  Fungi  which  live  upon  dead  matter,  by  its  decom- 
position play  a  similar  though  less  important  role  to  that  of  the 
Bacteria,  in  reducing  the  organic  compounds  to  simpler  ones.  One 
characteristic  form  of  organic  decomposition  is  the  alcoholic  fermen- 
tation of  sugary  solutions  through  the  agency  of  certain  low  Fungi, 
especially  the  Yeast-fungi. 

Stracture  of  Fangi 

A  small  number  of  Fungi  are  unicellular,  but  much  the  larger  num- 
ber ai-e  composed  of  filaments,  or  "  Hyphae,"  which  are  massed  into 
the  vegetative  body,  or  "  Mycelium,"  upon  which  are  borne  the  vari- 
ous reproductive  bodies.  The  mycelium  may  be  a  delicate  weblike 
structure,  or  the  hyphse  may  be  densely  matted  together  so  that  the 
mycelium  has  an  almost  leathery  texture. 

In  the  Phycomycetes,  the  hyphaB  are  nearly  or  quite  undivided ;  but 
the  hyphaB  of  the  higher  Fungi  are  divided  by  transverse  septa,  which 
are  generally  formed  in  regular  succession  fronj  an  apical  cell. 

Cell-walL  —  The  membrane  of  the  hyphee  may  be  composed  of  ordi- 
nary cellulose ;  but  as  it  becomes  older,  there  is  usually  a  change  into 
fungus-cellulose,  which  differs  slightly  from  that  of  the  green  plants. 
In  some  cases,  too,  it  becomes  very  hard,  and  the  Fungus  may  be 
almost  woody  in  texture,  as  is  seen  in  the  so-called  sclerotium  of  the 
Ergot  of  Rye,  for  instance. 

Protoplast.  —  The  protoplasm  may  fill  up  the  cells  completely,  but 
usually  there  are  large  vacuoles.  No  chromatophores  are  present, 
and  the  nuclei  are  small,  and  often  difficult  to  demonstrate,  but  not 
essentially  different  from  those  of  other  plants.     In  the  very  long 
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undiyided  hyphae  of  some  of  the  Phycomycetes,  active  streaming  of 
the  cytoplasm  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated.  Where  the  hyphsB 
are  colored,  this  may  result  from  a  coloration  of  the  cell-wall,  as  in 
Mucor,  or  from  the  presence  of  pigment-granules  within  the  cyto- 
plasm, e.g,  the  scarlet  pigment  of  species  of  Peziza. 

Mycelium.  — The  mycelium  may  live  but  a  few  days,  or  it  may 
grow  indefinitely,  as  in  the  case  of  many  species  of  Toadstools,  where 
the  mycelium,  buried  in  the  ground,  continues  to  spread,  giving  rise 
to  successive  crops  of  the  fruiting  bodies. 

The  hyphae  of  the  fruiting  structures  are  usually  more  compact, 
and  often  grow  together,  so  that  a  section  has  the  appearance  of  a 
true  parenchymatous  tissue. 

Reproduction.  —  The  lower  Fungi,  or  Phycomycetes,  resemble  cer- 
tain AlgaB  in  their  reproduction.  They  may  form  free-swimming 
zoospores,  or  sexually  produced  resting-spores  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  Green  Algae.  The  more  typical  Fungi,  however,  differ 
much  in  their  reproduction  from  any  green  plants,  and  it  is  very 
hard  to  make  any  comparisons  between  them.  A  great  variety  of 
non-sexual  spores  are  produced,  which  generally  differ  much  from 
those  of  any  other  plants.  The  most  important  of  these  will  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  special  groups  to  which  they 
belong. 

Sexual  Reproduction.  —  Sexual  reproduction  is  known  for  only  a 
small  part  of  the  Fungi,  and  has  been  apparently  quite  lost  in  a  very 
large  part  of  the  group.  In  some  of  the  Phycomycetes,  fertilization 
is  effected  much  as  in  the  Green  Algse,  but  in  the  more  specialized 
Fungi  the  reproductive  organs  are  more  like  those  of  the  Red  Algae, 
and  as  in  those,  there  is  not  a  resting-spore  produced,  but  a  com- 
plicated spore-fruit,  or  sporocarp,  from  which  the  spores  are  produced 
secondarily.  With  very  few  exceptions,  fertilization  is  effected  by 
direct  conjugation  of  the  antheridium  with  the  carpogonium,  or  by 
means  of  non-motile  spermatia  like  those  of  the  Bhodophyceae. 

Affinities  of  Fungi 

A  small  number  of  the  Fungi,  the  Phycomycetes,  or  Alga-Fungi, 
show  a  more  or  less  evident  resemblance  to  some  of  the  Chlorophy- 
cese,  and  perhaps  have  some  such  relation  to  them  as  do  such  color- 
less parasites  or  saprophytes  as  the  Dodder,  or  Indian-pipe,  to  their 
green  relations  among  the  Flowering  Plants.  The  occurrence  of  such 
parasitic  Algse  as  Phyllosiphon,  or  Mycoidea,  make  the  derivation  from 
Algae  of  quite  colorless  forms,  or  Fungi,  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  greater  number  of  Fungi,  the  Eumycetes,  show  much  less 
evidence  of  being  derived  directly  from  algal  ancestors,  and  their 
affinities  are  in  most  cases  very  obscure. 
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Classification  of  Fangi  (Engler  and  Prantl,  4) 

The  Fungi  are  divided  into  three  classes,  —  Phycomycetes,  As- 
comycetes,  and  Basidiomycetes ;  the  two  latter  constitute  the  larger 
group  of  the  Eumycetes,  or  True  Fungi. 

Class  I.    Phycomycetes 

The  Phycomycetes,  or  Alga-Fungi,  include  a  number  of  plants 
which,  while  not  all  evidently  related  among  themselves,  show  more 
or  less  affinity  with  the  Green  Algae,  from  which  they  have  probably 
sprung.  A  few  forms,  the  ChytridineaB,  are  either  unicellular,  or 
produce  only  imperfect  hyphae ;  but  most  of  them  develop  branched 
hyphae,  which  are  non-septate,  like  the  filaments  of  the  Siphoneae. 
The  Phycomycetes  are  either  saprophytes  or  parasites,  attacking  both 
animals  and  plants. 

The  Phycomycetes  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Oomycetes',  and 
the  Zygomycetes,  the  former  showing  a  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
gametes,  which  in  the  Zygomycetes  are  alike. 

Order  I.   Chytridineae 

The  simplest  of  the  Phycomycetes  are  the  Chytridinese,  many  of 
which  are  aquatics,  parasites  upon  various  Algae.  Others  attack 
many  Flowering  Plants,  sometimes  causing  a  good  deal  of  damage. 
A  common  example  of  the  former  group  is  seen  in  species  of  Chytri- 
dium,  one  of  which,  C.  olla  (Fig.  117,  A),  often  attacks  the  o5go- 
nium  of  various  species  of  QCdogonium.  The  Fungus  produces  small 
uniciliate  swarm-spores  which  on  germination  send  a  short  germ- 
tube  into  the  cell  of  the  host.  The  body  of  the  swarm-spore  then 
develops  into  a  sporangium  (sp)  within  which  numerous  swarm-spores 
are  produced.  At  certain  times,  thick- walled  resting-spores  are  pro- 
duced, apparently  non-sexually,  and  these  in  time  give  rise  to  new 
zodsporangia. 

A  somewhat  more  complicated  form  is  the  genus  Polyphagus.  P.  Eugle.nfK 
(Fig.  117,  C-E)  sometimes  occurs  in  great  numbers  as  a  parasite  upon  ^u- 
glena  viridis^  whose  encysted  cells  it  attacks  and  destroys.  The  zoospores  of  the 
parasite  on  germination  send  out  delicate  threadlike  germ-tubes,  which  pene- 
trate the  Euglena-cells,  and  absorb  from  them  their  contents  (Fig.  17,  C).  The 
body  of  the  swarm-spore  increases  rapidly  in  size  at  the  expense  of  the  Euglena- 
cells,  and  finally  sends  out  a  large  saclike  growth  into  which  the  contents  pass, 
and  divide  into  numerous  zoospores.  In  other  cases  (Fig.  117,  F),  there  is  a 
simple  form  of  sexual  reproduction,  by  which  an  oogonium  and  antheridium  are 
formed,  the  latter  fusing  with  the  oogonium,  which  develops  a  resting-spore. 
This,  on  germinating,  develops  a  zoQsporangium,  much  like  that  formed  from 
the  ordinary  zodspores. 
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Of  the  forma  attacking  the  higher  plants,  the  commonest  belong 
to  the  genus  Synchytrium.  S.  papUlatum  is  sometimes  very  common 
in  California  upon  Erodium  dcutarium,  whose  leaves  become  con- 
tracted, and  covered  with  minute  brilliant  crimson  pustules,  caused 
by  the  enlargement  of  the  epiderm^  cells  which  are  infested  by  the 
parasite.  The  reproduction  is  by  ^spores,  much  as  in  Chytridium, 
but  no  sexual  organs  are  known. 


Pio.  IIT. — A,  Chytriilivm  olla,  Eodsparanginin.  $p,  attacbed  to  the  oospore  of 
(Edogonium  tp.  (x  400).  B,  Olpidium  pendulum,  gmwlDg  upon  a  pollen-grain  of 
Finvi,  ip.  C-E,  Polyphaynt  Evglena.  C,  gBrmlnstiog  zoospore  attached  lo  a 
reMing-cell  ot  Eufclena,  a  (x2TS).  D,  zoosporsngium  (xXiS),  E,  zoospore 
(X  iSO).  F,  conjugating  gamulea  ot  Zygochylrinm  avrantiacum  (x  32S).  {B, 
aiterZoFv;  C-£,  alter  Kowakowbki ;  /',  after  SoEOKm.) 

Order  II.    Saprolegniinese  (Humphrey,  lo) 

The  most  important  family  of  the  SaproleguiincEe  ia  the  Saproleg- 
niacete,  or  Water-moulds.  These  are  aquatics,  much  resembling  in 
appearance  a  colorless  Vaucheria.  The  commonest  ones  belong  to 
the  genus  Saprolegnia  (Fig.  118),  which  occur  as  saprophytes  upon 
the  bodies  of  dead  insects  and  crustaceans.  One  species,  S.ferax,  is 
a  very  destructive  parasite,  attacking  the  eggs  and  young  of  iishes, 
which  are  thus  destroyed  in  great  numbers. 

Tbe  plsDt  cansisU  of  delicate  branching  hyphse  whicb  send  rootlets  into  the 
bod;  of  the  animal  upon  which  it  is  growing.  The  protoplasm,  which  lines  the 
cell-wall,  contains  many  small  nuclei,  and  often  shows  active  streaming  move- 
menL  Except  for  the  absence  of  chromatophores,  there  is  a  strong  resemhlance 
to  the  filaments  of  Vaacheria. 

KeprodactiOD. — The  plants  multiply  rapidly  by  the  formation  of  EoOspores, 
which  are  formed  in  terminal  club-shaped  sporangia  (B-D),  much  like  those  of 


V&ucherla.    The  Eodspores  ai 
protoplasm  of  the  sporanglui 


produced  in  grekt  nnmbera,  by  the  dlTlsion  ot  tbe 
into  u  muiy  puta  as  there  are  naclei  present. 
In  SaprolegnU  they  ea- 
*"*  cape  from  a  Urroinal  pore, 
and  are  peat-shaped  with 
two  terminal  cilia.  They 
ususllf  become  encysted, 
and  escape  from  the  cyata 
as  bean-shaped  zo)3eporeB 
with  two  lateral  cilia. 
These,  on  coming  to  rest, 
send  out  a  qgnn-tube  and 
grow  into  a  new^lant. 
In  other""generft  (t-g., 
Achlya,  Aphanomyces), 
the  zoOsporea  become  en- 
cysted immediately  upon 
escaping  from  tLe  apo- 
rangium  (E).  In  Dicty- 
achus  tbe  sporangium  ia 
divided  into  chambers  in 
each  of  which  a  zodepore 
is  produced. 

After  tbe  Bporanginm 
is  empty,  a  new  one  is 
formed,  either  by  tbe  end 
of  the  filament  growing 
-A-D,  Saprotegnia  ftrox.  A,  dead  fly  throngh  the  empty  spo- 
covered  with  SaprolBgnis.  B-D,  deTelopment  of  rangium  (Fig.  118,  D),  or 
io53porangium(x22(i);i[i  Ca  new  aporanglnm  has  by  pushing  out  below  its 
tonned  within  an  empty  one.  E,  Achtya  tp.,  epon.il-  base  and  forming  a  new 
gium  discharging  the  encysted  looaporoB;  «p,  young  sporangium  by  the  side 
Bpoc»ngiumdeTelopingbe!owthe8mptjona(X175).  of  the  old  one.  This 
F,  Jpft,mom!,«.  ^    free  zoospore,    ff,  Sapr^tegnia       ^^.^^  ^^  repealed 

.p..  zoospore  (X  475).     (F.  C,  after  Hu-phr.v,)         J^,,^,  (j^^  '™™ 

8«zaal  Beprodoction.  —  Odgonia,  globular  in  form,  are  found  in  most  species. 
Within  the  oogonium  one  or  several  egg-cells  are  formed  (Fig.  119).  Tbe  antber- 
idium  is  smaller  than  the  oiigonium  and  formed  usually  from  another  branch.  In 
S.  hypogyna,  the  antheridium  develops  from  the  same  branch  as  the  oogonium. 
The  aiitheridia  are  irregular  in  form,  and  there  may  be  a  single  one,  or  several, 
formed  in  connection  with  each  oogonium.  The  antheridium  is  closely  applied 
to  the  wall  of  the  oogonium,  into  which  it  sends  a  tube,  which  comes  into  con- 
tact with  the  egg-cell,  into  which,  In  some  cases,  e.g.  S.  dioica,  a^ucleua  passea 
from  the  fertilizing  tube,  and  fuses  with  the  single  nucleus  in  the  egj-cell.  In 
most  species  examined,  however,  it  bas  been  found  that  although  tbe  fertilis- 
ing tubes  are  present,  they  ar«  not  functional,  and  the  ollspores  are  formed  with- 
out ferti I i ration.  Still  other  forms,  e.g.  S.  ferax,  seldom  or  never  produce 
antheridia. 

The  ripe  spores,  after  a  period  of  rest,  germinate  by  sending  out  a 
germ-tube  which  penetrates  the  nutritive  body. 

Related  to  the  Water-moulds  is  the  genus  Pythium,  some  species 
of  which  are  very  destructive  parasites.    One  of  these,  P.  De  Barya- 
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num,  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  of  young  seedlingB  called  "  damping- 
off,"  the  Fungus  attacking  the  plant  close  to  the  ground,  and  causing 
the  stem  to  rot  off.     The  ^  ^ 

reproduction  in  Pythium 
13  much  like  that  of  the 
true  Water-moulds. 

HonoblepboriB,  etc — Sim- 
iJar  in  many  respects  to 
the  Water-moulds,  are  a 
numbei  of  curious  Aquatic 
Fungi,  which  have  been 
especially  studied  by  Pro- 
fessor Roland  Thaxter  (22), 
One  of  these,  Myrioble- 
pharis  (Fig.  120,  C)  has 
large  multiciliate  zoospores 
like  those  of  Vauchena 
Monoblepharis  (Fig  120, 
A,  B)  has  umciliate  zoo- 
spores, and  fertilization  is 
effected  by  motile  sperma- 
tozoids,  as  in  the  Chloro- 
phycese. 


Order  III. 

Peroaosporines 


Pw.  110,  —  A,  Rhiphidium  Americanvm,  fertillza^ 

ttuDof  theoiigonlumbyantbertdium;  S(xM)). 

{After  Thatter.)   B,  Achlya  Americana,  (er- 

_,,  ,  ,  .     .  mizatlon  (X300.)    (After  Trow.)     U.D,3ap- 

Thia   very   charactenstlC        roUgnia  ferax.  daTelopment  of  tbe  oogonlnni 

order  includes  a  number  of       ( x  iio) ;  the  oiisporeB,  D,  develop  without  fer- 

very   destructive   parasitic       "li^aHon. 

Fungi,  causing  some  of  the  most  serious  diseases  of  plants.  The 
Fungus  lives  within  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant,  occupying  the 
spaces  between  the  cells  into  which  suckers  (Haustoria)  are  sent, 
by  which  the  parasite  absorbs  the  contents  of  the  cells. 

Alln^  Candida.  —  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  Feronosporinece 
is  the  "  White-rust "  (Albugo  Candida),  which  often  attacks  the  Shep- 
herd's-purse  (Capsella)  and  other  CrucifersB,  where  its  growth  causes 
great  deformation  of  the  host,  the  flowers  and  young  fruits  being 
especially  affected  (Fig.  121).  The  common  name  is  derived  from 
the  white  blisters  which  are  produced  by  the  masses  of  spores  formed 
below  the  epidermis  of  the  host.  The  epidermis  is  finally  broken 
through  and  the  masses  of  spores  set  free.  In  the  Eastern  States,  a 
common  species  is  A.  bliti,  which  grows  upon  the  Pigweed  (Amc^- 
rantua  sp.)  and  allied  plants  and  A.  pm-tukuxe,  upon  the  Purslane 
(Porttdaca  oleracea). 


The  vegBtAtive  portion  of  Uie  Fungus  oonsUU  of  Inegular,  thick- Killed,  undi- 
Tided  byphn,  which  follow  cloMly  the' intercellular  gpAcea  in  the  stem  and 
leaves.  Toward  the  outside  of  the  Htem,  when  the  cells  are  smalleT,  the  hyph» 
become  very  irre^lar  and  much  branched,  Uteir  extremities  forming  close  tufu 
of  short  branches  just  below  the  epidermis.  The  haust^iria,  which  are  freely 
developed,  are  little  globular  bodies  connected  with  the  bypha  by  a  slender  neck 
(Fig.  121,  D).    The  protoplasm  of  the  hypha  Is  multinucleate. 

ConidU.  — The  non-sexual  spores,  or  Conidia,  are  cut  off  in  succeision  from 
the  short  terminal  branches  of  Uie  hypbn.  These  conidial  branches  are  known 
as  "Basidia."  The  end  of  the  basidinm  becomes  somewhat  enlarged,  and 
slightly  constricted,  and  is  finally  cut  oft  by  a  transverse  wall.  This  process 
Is  repeated  until  a  chain  of  oval  spores  is  produced,  the  lowest  ones  being  the 


/ 


Fio.  l^.  —  A,It,Monoblephariiiiuiigni»;  o?,  oiigonluDi:  i,  antherjdlum.  C,  Myrio- 
btepharis  paradaza,  development  at  the  multiclliale  zoiisporeB,  qi,  D,  £,  AAi- 
phidium  Americunuin.  zoiisporaDgium  (x280};  In  £,  the  biciliate  zousporrs. 
F,  are  escaping.    (AH  after  Thaxtbb.) 

last  formed.  In  the  young  conidium  the  basal  wall  is  thick,  and  most  of  this 
thickened  wall  becomes  later  absorbed,  leaving  only  a  narrow  neck  between  the 
conidia,  which  are  then  very  easily  broken  apart.  With  the  growth  of  Ibe 
conidial  masses,  the  epidermis  of  the  host  is  finally  ruptured,  and  the  spores  are 

Germioation.  —  Each  conidium  (Fig.  121,  F)  is  an  oval  cell  containing  several 
nuclei.  The  conidia  germinate  promptly  If  supplied  with  water,  the  contents 
of  each  conidium  dividing  into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  nuclei,  and  escaping 
from  the  conidium  (zoOsporangium)  very  much  like  the  zoospores  of  Saproieg- 
nia.  The  zoospores  are  bean-shaped,  with  two  lateral  cilia.  After  a  abort 
period  of  activity  they  come  to  rest,  and  send  out  a  germ-tube  which  penetrates 
the  tissues  of  the  young  aeedling  plant  or  the  very  young  axillary  buds  of  the 
older  ones. 
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In  the  Mildews  of  the  genera  Peronospora,  Plasmopara,  ete.,  the 
conidia  are  formed  singly  at  the  ends  of  braaching  conidiaphores 
which  grow  out  through  the  stomata  of  the  host  and  form  a  delicate 
downy  coating  upon  the  affected  parts  (Fig.  121, 1), 

Su-orguu. — AntberidiaaudoOgonia  (Fig.  122)  much  like  those  of  theSapro- 
legniaceie  are  found  in  Albugo.  They  arise  from  the  deep-seated  hyphee,  the 
ot^onium  and  aatheridimu  fonulug  from  Beparal«  brauches.  The  former  is  a 
globular  cell  filled  with  colorless  protoplasm,  and  contaJns  many  nuclei.  As  it 
approaches  maturity,  there  is  toUDd  a  single  large  e^-cell,  surrounded  by  a 
nearly  tnuupareat  layer  of  cytoplasm  in  which  are  numerouB  nuclei.     In 


Fia.  131.— .J,  aorm&l  capsule  of  Capsella,  slightly  enlarged,  fi,  capsule  hypertcophled 
by  the  grbwth  of  AtbiiifO  camlida ;  con,  masses  of  conldla.  C,  leaf  of  Amsrantus 
withpatchesot  .^.  blift.  (Natural  size.)  J),  hyphaof  .i4.  candiiia.showlngahaas- 
toriam,  A  (x  300).  £,  conldlnphores  ot  A.  Candida  (x  22S).  F,  Qermlnatlng 
conldla  ot  A.  blill  <x  37S).  O.  active,  H,  germlDating  zousporea.  /,  conldlo- 
pboie ot  Plaimopara  vilicola  (x  ISO). 

A.  eandida  the  egg-cell  contains  but  a  allele  nnclea«,  in  A.  bliU  there  are 

The  antheridinm  is  irregular  in  shape  and  contains  several  nuclei.  It  sends 
a  tube  tbroogh  the  o4^nium  wall  lo  the  egg,  into  which  its  contents  are  dis- 
charged. When  the  egg  contains  but  one  nucleus,  a  aingie  antheridial  nucleus 
fuses  with  it;  where  the  egg  is  multinucleate,  there  is  a  fusion  of  each  egg- 
nucleus  with  an  antheridial  one. 

The  egg  now  develops  a  wall  and  becomes  a  resting-spore  (Fig.  122,  D), 
aboot  which  Is  deTeloped  a  darlc  brown  sculptured  wall,  which  Is  deposited  upon 
it  principally  by  the  activity  of  the  nucleated  protoplasm  in  which  the  young 
upon  a  Imbedded. 

The  resting^spores  are  not  set  free  antil  the  tissues  of  the  host  decay.  They 
eerminal«  either  by  forming  zoospores,  or  by  developing  a  germ-tube  at  once. 
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Among  the  common  PeroQospdrinefe  may  be  mentioned  Pkytoph- 
thora  infeatans,  the  Potato-fungus;  F^asmopara  viticola,  the  Vine- 
mildew  ;  Peronospora  Sckleideni,  the  Onion-mould,  as  well  as  many 
other  destructive  species. 


Fi<i.  122.  — .4,  C,  Albugo  cattdida.  A,  young  seiusl  otKans  (x4S0).  B,  oogonium, 
vith  aatheridial  tube  penetrating  the  eKgi  wfalcb  coDt^ns  a  single  nucleus.  C,  the 
fertilized  egg  suTrounded  by  a  membr&ne,  outside  of  wbicb  Ilea  tbe  zone  of  nucle- 
ated periplasm  (XB35).  D,  A.  b iiii,  oiigonium  with  ripe  »pore  (x52B),  (B,  V, 
atter  Waqbb.) 

Subclass  II.     Zygouycbtes 

The  Zygomycetes,  of  which  the  Black-moulds  are  the  most  famil- 
iar examples,  differ  from  the  other  Phycomycetea  in  not  producing 
motile  reproductive  cells.  Where  a  sexual  reproduction  ia  known,  it 
consists  in  the  fusion  of  two  similar  cells  by  a  process  of  conjuga- 
tion not  unlike  that  of  the  Conjugatse,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  this 
resemblance  indicates  any  relationship  between  the  two  groups. 
There  are  two  orders,  Mucorinefe  and  Entomophthorinete,  the  for- 
mer being  mostly  saprophytes,  the  latter  parasites. 

Order  I.    Hucorlnes 

The  order  Mucorineae  includes  several  families,  mostly  saprophytes 
but  some  parasitic,  known  popularly  as  Black-moulds,  as  the  spores 
and  fruiting  hyphse  are  usually  black.    As  a  type  of  the  order 
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we  may  select  the  very  common  Mucor  kolonifer  {Rhizopua  nigricans), 
belonging  to  the  family  Mucoraceae  (Figs.  123,  124).  This  common 
Mould  forms  a  dense  fleecy  white  mycelium  upon  the  surface  of  many 
articles  of  food,  and  appears  spontaneously  upon  bread  exposed  to  a 
moist  warm  atmosphere.  The  hyphee  are  thin- walled,  colorless  at  first, 
but  turning  dark*  with  age.  Slender  rootlets  are  sent  down  into  the 
nutrient  substratum,  and  from  this  point,  branches  of  two  kinds  are 
produced,  —  upright  ones  (sporangiophores)  and  horizontal  slender 
runners,  or  stolons,  which  strike  root,  and  produce  a  new  crop  of 
sporangiophores.     The  protoplasmic  contents  are  quite  colorless. 


Fig.  123.  —  Muoor  stolonifer.  A,  sporangiophores  connected  by  stolon,  and  sending 
down  roots,  r,  slightly  enlarged.  B,  young  sporangiophores,  more  highly  magni- 
fied.   C-£,  development  of  sporangium  (x  200). 

densely  granular  in  the  growing  branches,  and  often  containing  con- 
spicuous granules.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Water-moulds,  streaming 
movements  are  visible. 

Sporangium. — Each  sporangiophore  becomes  enlarged  at  the  end,  which 
finally  is  cut  off  ajs  a  globular  sporangium.  The  partition  wall  is  convex,  and 
grows  into  the  sporangium  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  leaving  only  a  narrow  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  sporangium-wall.  The  protoplasm  vdthin  this  space 
becomes  divided  by  deep  clefts  into  a  number  of  parts  which  divide  further  until 
a  large  number  of  small  bodies  (spores)  are  produced.  Each  of  these  becomes 
surrounded  by  a  thick  wall,  which  assumes  a  smoky  black  color,  this  being  also 


the  caae  with  Uie  wall  of  the  stalk  of  the  sporangiuiD.  At  mUnritj  the  outer  mem- 
bntne  ol  the  eporangluDi,  which  in  nuuiy  Hucoiscen  contains  minnte  calcareous 
bodies,  becomes  mucilaginous,  and  on  being  wet,  dissolves  and  seU  free  the 
ripe  apores,  which  germinate  promptly  if  placed  in  water ;  and  if  supplied  with 
proper  nutriment  they  grow  nith  great  rapidity,  and  soon  develop  a  new 
mycelium. 

Piloboltu.  —  In  the  genus  Filobolus  (Fig.  126,  B,  C),  which  grows 
abundantly  upon  stable  manure,  the  stout  sporangiophores  are  much 
distended  just  below  the  sporangium.  When  the  latter  is  ripe,  a 
ring-shaped  break  occurs  around  its  base,  and  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  distended  bulb  below  the  sporangium  is  suddenly  liberated  with 
such  force  as  to  project  the  sporangium  to  a  long  distance.    Where 


the  plants  are  grown  under  a  bell-jar,  its  inner  surface  soon  appears 
dotted  with  the  adherent  sporangia  thrown  off  in  this  way. 

In  other  genera,  e.g.  Chsetocladium  and  Syncephalis,  the  spores  are 
conidia,  somewhat  like  those  of  Albugo.  They  may  be  borne  singly 
or  in  chains  (Pig.  125,  A). 

Semal  Beprodnction.— Zygospores,  formed  from  the  union  of  two  cells 
borne  at  the  end  of  short  hrancbes,  are  found  in  many  of  the  Hucorlneffi,  hut 
as  a  rule  they  are  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence.  In  Mneor  utoloniftr  (Fig.  ]24) 
the  process  begins  hy  the  sending  out  of  short  branches  from  neighboring  hy- 
ph«,  which  grow  toward  each  other  and  finally  come  into  contact.  The  proto- 
plasm in  these  branches,  which  become  much  enlarged,  is  very  dense  and 
granular,  and  from  the  end  of  each  a  cell  is  cut  off  which  forms  one  of  the 
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gametes.  The  cell-wall  separating  the  two  cells  now  is  absorbed  and  their  con- 
tents fuse.  Whether  the  nuclei  fuse  in  pairs,  as  in  Albugo  bliti,  is  not  known, 
but  it  is  not  improb- 

A 


able.  The  zygote 
increases  greatly  in 
size,  at  the  expense 
of  the  protoplasm  in 
the  branches  upon 
which  the  gametes 
were  formed.  It  be- 
comes finally  filled 
with  dense  granular 
contents,  and  the 
-wall  becomes  black 
and  opaque.  The 
ripe  zygote  (zygo- 
spore) shows  three 
membranes,  the  out- 
er of  which  is  formed 
from  the  original 
membrane  of  the 
conjugating  cells. 


0 


B 


Fig.  126.  — ^,  Fiptocephalis  Freseniana  (x  300).  (After 
Brbfeld.)  Bf  C,  Pilobolus  crystallinus  (J8,  x  25 ;  C, 
X  50)  ;  Wf  drops  of  water;  tp.  sporangium. 


In  Piptocepha- 
lis  the  zygospore 
is  formed  as  an  outgrowth  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  gametes, 
and  not  by  their  direct  fusion.  In  Mortierella  the  zygospore  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  dense  growth  of  hyphae,  which  completely  conceals  it. 


Order  II.    Entomophthorineae  (Thazter,  20) 

The  Entomophthorinese  are  Fungi  parasitic  upon  insects  of  various 
kinds,  which  are  killed  by  their  attacks  (Fig.  126).  The  commonest 
form  is  Empusa  muscce,  which  attacks  the  common  house-fly.  The 
infested  flies  are  sometimes  met  with,  especially  in  the  autumn,  stuck 
to  window-panes,  and  surroimded  by  a  whitish  halo  of  the  Fungus- 
spores.  The  germinating  spores  penetrate  the  body  of  the  insect, 
probably  through  the  thin  membrane  between  the  rings  of  the  body 
or  through  the  stigmata.  Within  the  body  of  the  host,  the  Fungus 
grows  rapidly,  forming,  by  budding,  a  great  number  of  short  hyphal 
joints,  which  sometimes  become  dormant  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 
After  these  have  completely  exhausted  the  nutritive  matter  from  the 
host,  which  then  dies,  if  suitable  conditions  of  temperature  and  mois- 
ture are  provided  each  hyphal  body  develops  one  or  more  basidia 
-which  break  through  the  thin  places  in  the  integument  of  the  insect. 
Upon  emerging,  each  basidium  has  cut  off  from  its  extremity  a 
single  conidium,  or  perhaps  more  exactly  a  sporangium  containing  a 
single  spore  which  completely  fills  it.     These  conidia  are  shot  off, 
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much  as  in  the  case  of  Pilobolus,  and  it  is  these  discharged  conidia 
which  form  the  halo  about  the  dead  fly. 

Zygoaporea.  —  Zygospores,  quite  like  those  of  the  Mucorinese,  have 
been  found  in  a  number  of  the  Entomophthorinesa  (Fig.  126,  G),  and 
iu  some  forms  similar  spores  are  developed  without  fertilization 

SERIES  II.    EUMYCETES  (TRUE  FUNGI) 

Very  much  the  greater  part  of  the  Fungi  belong  to  the  Eumycetes, 
or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  the  Mycomycetes.  The  Eumycetes 
are  80  modified  that  they  show  very  little  trace  of  any  relationship 


<x  ■•m).    (All  att«r  Thaxtbk.) 

with  the  green  plants,  and  their  classification  presents  many  diffi- 
culties. With  a  few  exceptions  they  readily  fall  into  two  great 
divisions  or  classes,  which  are  not  evidently  relat-ed  to  each  other. 
These  are  the  Asoomycetes  or  Sac-fungi,  and  the  Basidiomycetes, 
which  include  the  Toadstools,  Puffballs,  Rusts,  and  many  of  the 
moat  familiar  of  the  larger  Fungi.  A  third  class,  Llchenes,  ia  some- 
times added,  but  this  is  a  somewhat  artificial  group,  as  some  of 
its  members  are  related  to  the  Ascomycetes,  others  to  the  Basidio- 
mycetes. 

Mycelium.  —  The  mycelium  in  the  Eumycetes  ia  usually  composed 
of  hyphffi  with  cross-walls  or  septa  at  regular  intervals,  and  formed 
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in  succession  back  of  the  apex  of  the  hyphee,  which  thus  shows  a 
definite  apical  growth. 

Reprodnctioa.  —  Spores  of  vai-ious  kinds  are  produced,  sometimes 
borne  directly  upon  the  mycelium,  but  more  commonly  confined  to 
special  structures,  the  spore-fruit  or  sporocarp,  which  may  reach  a 
lai^  size  in  the  large  fleshy  Fungi.  Sexual  reproduction  has  been 
demonstrated  in  asmall  number  of  the  Eumycetes,  but  in  most  of  them 
no  trace  of  any  form  of  sexuality  has  been  found,  although  it  is  quite 
likely  that  it  exists  in  a  larger  number  than  i.s  at  present  supposed. 

Biology.  —  Both  parasitic  and  saprophytic  forms  are  found  among 
the  Eumycetes.  Some  forms,  like  the  Rusts  and  Smuts,  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  parasites,  others,  like  the  Mushrooms,  PuSballs, 
etc.,  are  saprophytes,  usually  living  upon  dead  vegetable  matter.  In 
these  forms  the  mycelium  is  buried  in  the  nutrient  substratum,  only 
the  large  spoiophores  being  visible  above  its  surface. 


The  Ascomycetes,  o 
and  exhibit  great 
variety  in  sti-ucture 
and  size,  as  well 
as  in  their  habits. 
While  they  may  de- 
velop several  kinds 
of  spores,  there  are 
always  found  the 
ascbsiMsres,  which 
are  formed  by  free- 
cell  formation 
within  special  cells, 
koown  as  asci.  In 
the  low^t  types,  the 
Hemiaacii,  the  num- 
ber of  ascos pores  in 
the  ascuB  is  lai^, 
but  in  much  the 
greater  number  it  is 
regularly  eight 

A  B  CO  B  po  r  e  -  forma- 
tion. —  The  youDg 
ascus  (Fig.  127,  A) 
in  typical  Aseomy- 
cetes  contains  two 
nuclei  lying  in  the 


Class  I.   Ascomycetes 
Sac-fungi,  include  the  major  part  of  the  Fungi 


1.  127.  —  Pyronrmn  conjivent.  Development  of  the 
asciiR.  (After  Harfkr.)  A,  ascoeeno""  bypha.  with 
yonnK  ascOB  at  the  HDrnmlt,  contafnioi;  two  Duclel. 
B.  older  ascus.  the  nuclei  fusing.  C,  anciis  with  single 
nucleus  derived  from  the  fusion  of  the  two  primary 
nnclcl.  D.  nucleus  of  ascus,  dividing.  E-O,  develop- 
ment of  the  ascospores. 


granular  vacuolated  cytoplasm.  The  two  nuclei  fuse  into  a  single 
one,  wliieh  then  undergoes  repeated  divisions  until  eight  free  nuclei 
are  formed.  At  the  poles  of  the  nuclear  spindle  there  is  a  con- 
spicuous "aster"  of  radiating  fibres.  Each  free  nucleus  has  close 
to  it  a  well-marked  aster  which  persists  after  the  division  is  com- 
plete (Fig.  127,  E-G).  The  nucleus  develops  a  beak  from  which 
the  aster-fibres  radiate.  The  latter  next  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  wheel  about  the  beak  of  the  nucleus  and  gradually  inci-ease 
in  length  and  finally  cut  out  a  nearly  spherical  mass  from  the  cyto- 
plasm, which  encloses  the  nucleus,  and  thus  forms  the  young  spoi-e. 
A  firm  wall  is  developed  about  the  spores,  which  are  imbedded  in 
the  remaining  cytoplasm  of  the  ascus  (G).   . 


FiQ.  ViS.  —  Dipodatcu)  albidua.    Develnptnent  of  the  ascus.    (Aflec  Laobrbbim.) 

(XMO.) 

S[TncLAS9  I.     Hemiascine.k 

The  Ascomycetes  may  be  divided  into  two  subclasses,  the  Heiai- 
ascinese,  in  which  the  spores  are  produced  in  large  numbers  within 
the  ascus,  and  the  Euascete,  where  the  number  of  ascospores  is,  with 
few  exceptions,  regularly  eight.  The  Heiniascineae  are  few  in  nuin- 
ber,  parasites  or  saprophytes.  Their  reproduetion  is  for  the  most 
part  non-sexual,  but  in  the  peculiar  genus  l>ipodascus  (Fig.  128) 
there  is  a  fertilization  of  an  oogonium  by  fusion  with  the  anther- 
idium,  the  fertilized  oogonium  developing  into  an  ascus  containing 
numerous  spores.  In  the  genus  Protorayce.s,  which  is  not  always 
placed  among  the  Ascomycetes,  the  numerous  spores  formed  in  the 
asci  (?)  fuse  in  pairs  before  germination,  much  like  the  gametes  of 
the  lower  Algse. 
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Subclass  II.     Euascks 
Order  I.    Protoasdneee 


cell,  buJiIiug  (XIOUO).  B-D,  dividiiig-cellB 
(after  Waobe)  ;  »,  nucleus.  K,  cell  conlain- 
iDg  lour  Bpores.    (Atcer  Rkbsb.) 


The  lowest  of  tlie  EuasecEe,  the  Protoascinese,  comprise  two  fami- 
lies, the  Saccharomycetacese  and  the  Endoniyeetaceae.  The  former 
include  the  Yeast-fuugi,  whose  relation  to  the  Ascouiycetes  is  some- 
what doubtful ;  the  second 
family  includes  a  small 
number  of  very  simple  but 
unmistakable  Sac-fungi. 

Yeast-fiingL— The  Saccfaa- 
romycetacex  or  Yeast-fungi, 
nntike  tbe  otber  Eui[i;cet«s, 
develop  no  mycelium,  but  con- 
siBt  of  isoInt«d  oval  cells  which 
multiply  by  rapid  budding, 
and  only  exceptionally  become 
elongated  enough  to  suggest  a 
hypha.     The  oval   vegetative 

cells  contain  granular  cyto-  ^"-  p--f'"^<'''°™,^ 
plasm,  which  usually  has  one 
or  more  conspicuous  vacuoles 
(Fig.  12f>).  A  nucleus  is  prob- 
iibly  always  present,  but  it  Is  not  readily  demonstrated.  Under  certain  condi- 
tions, as  for  example  when  the  cells  are  cnltivated  upon  slices  of  carrot  or 
potato,  the  contents  of  the  cells  may  form  (usually)  four  spores,  so  that  tbe  cell 
is  transfonned  into  a  rery  simple  ascus. 

Alcoholic -Fermentation.  —  It  is  from  an  economic  standpoint,  how- 
ever, that  the  Yeast-fungi  are  of  special  interest,  as  they  are  the 
most  important  agents  of  alcoholic  fermentation.  If  the  cells  are 
placed  in  a  sohition  of  sugar,  or  a  starchy  mixture,  there  soon  begins 
the  development  of  alcohol,  with  an  evolution  of  COj.  It  is  the 
escape  of  the  latter  in  the  fermenting  dough  which  causes  it  to  rise. 
The  yeas1>cells  feed  u{>on  the  starch  and  sugar,  which  are  attacked 
by  certain  peculiar  substances  (ferments)  excreted  by  the  growing 
yeast-cells.  Of  these,  diastase  converts  starch  into  soluble  sugars, 
and  invertase  changes  cane-sugar  into  glucose  and  fructose,  which 
are  available  to  the  yeast-cells  for  food. 

The  different  species  of  yeast  behave  very  differently  with  regard 
to  the  fermenting  substance,  and  in  making  wine  and  beer  the  char- 
acter of  the  fermented  product  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  yeast  employed ;  hence  the  imjjortance  of  regulating  this. 

Endomycetaces — The  Endomyeetaceffi  comprise  a  small  numlier 
of  forms  differing  from  the  Yeaats  in  having  a  ti-ue  mycelium  and 
usually  4-8-spored  asei.     In  Eremascus  the  asci  arise  from  tlie  fer- 


tilization  of  an  ascogonium;   in  Endomyces  and  the  other  genera, 
the  plants  are  entirely  non-sexual. 

Order  II.    PiotodiBcineee 

The    FrotodiscineEe  comprise  a  small    number  of  very  simple 
Ascomycetes,  which  ai-e  mostly  parasites  upon  Flowering  Plants. 


Fia.  130.  —  J,  lisK  of  a  Peach  leal  distorted  by  Exoaicui  de/onnani.  B,  uci  (XUO). 
One  oC  the  most  familiar  ia  Exoaacus  drformanii.  which  causeii  the  dlatortionB 
of  peach  leaves  known  as  "Curl"  (Fig.  130).  The  loycelium  of  the  Fungus 
grows  betweei:  the  layers  of  the  cuticle  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  host,  and  is 
composed  of  many  short  joints,  all  of  which  become  ultimately  Crensfomied  into 
the  asci  which  burst  through  tlie  cuticle  and  fonii  crowded  patches  covering  the 
leaf.  This  is  thereby  very  much  enlarged  and  crumpled,  and  often  made  bright 
red  in  color.  The  oiasaes  of  ripe  asci  form  a  delicate  gray  powdery  film  over 
the  aflected  parts. 

Order  III.    Helvellinese 

In  these  Fungi  tlie  my- 
celium is  well  developed, 
and  the  asei  are  borne 
upon  large,  characteristic 
frui ting-bodies,  upon  parts 
of  which  the  closely  set 
asci  form  a  continuous 
layer  (Hymenium)  consist- 
ing of  the  asci  interspread 
with  sterile  filaments,  or 
paraphysea.  One  of  the 
commonest  forms  belong- 
,  Rflvella  iacunoia.  B,  Morehella  jng  to  this  Ordet  Is  the 
.  _._.  Morel    (Morehella),   whose 

spore-fruit  consists  of  a  stout  stalk  terminating  in  a  conical  cap 
which  is  deeply  honeycombed  with   broad   pits   lined  with    the 


hymenium.  This  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the  edible  Fungi 
(Fig.  131,  B). 

Order  IV.    PezUinese 

The  Pezizinese  are  a.  large  order  containing  more  than  three  thou- 
sand   species,  among  which  are  a  number  of   conspicuous    forms. 
Among  the  most  familiar  are  the  Cup-fuugi  (Peziza,  Ascobalus,  etc.). 
The  mycelium  is  well  developed,  composed  of  extensively  ramifying 
hyphse  which  are  usually 
buried    in   the  nutrient 
substratum.    Most  of  the 
genera  are  saprophytes, 
gruwiug  both  upon  ani- 
mal  and  vegetable  mat^ 
ter.     A  smaller  number 
are      parasites,      either 
strictly    so,    as    in    the 
genus  Pyrenopeziia,  one 
species     of     which,     P. 
em«^««,haa  been  found  Fw.  l32.-AC»p.funKu..  P.zU<,>v.  (Natur.l  dz*.) 

upon  the  Blue-gum  {Evccdyptua  globnlaB)  in  California;  or  they  may 
be  parasitic  in  their  earlier  stages  and  complete  their  development 
in  the  dead  tissues  of  the  host.  This  is  seen  in  various  species  of 
Sclerotinia. 

Reproduction.  —  A  few  of  the  Pezizinefe  produce  conidia,  but  in 
most  of  them  there  are  ouly  the  ascospores,  which  are  commonly 


Fia.  133.  —  A,  B,  Pj/mnema  conll«en>.  (Atier  Habpkr.)  J,  i;todp  of  seinftl  or- 
gaDB,  highly  magnl fled.  i?,aiitber)dlum.  A,  fiiBlngwith  the  trlchOKyoe,  f .  C,  Aa- 
cobolui  tp.  Young  spore-trult,  in  optical  Bcctlod,  sboirlDK  the  aB«<^eauaa  cell,  9. 
from  which  the  ascogenoos  filsmentB  arise  ( X  about  2ZS).  (Somewhat  Bcbematic.) 


eight  in  number,  but  may  be  much  more  numerous;  e.g.  Streptotheca 
Boudieri  haa  thirty-two.  The  asci  are  closely  set,  and  "with  the 
paraphyses  form  a  continuous  hymenium  lining  the  interior  of  the 
usually  cup-shaped,  large  spore-ftuit.  These  are  often  very  conspic- 
uous and  brilliantly  colored  —  yellow,  orange,  or  scarlet. 

Sex-organa.  — The  formaition  of  the  apore-fniit  Ls  usuAtly  purely  vegeUttive. 
but  in  a  few  inaUknces,  of  which  Ihe  b«8t  Icnown  is  P^ronema  conjluena  (Fig.  133), 
there  are  well-deTeloped  sexual  organs.  These  iu  Fyrouema  consist  of  a  nearly 
globular  o8gonium,  haTing  a  curved  tubular  outgrowth,  the  conjugating  tube, 
which  U  later  cut  off  by  a  t>aaal  wall  from  the  body  of  the  oogonium.  The  anther- 
Idium  is  a  somewhat  club-shaped  body  and  fuses  with  the  coujugatJng  tube,  into 
which  its  contents  pass.  The  basal  wall  of  the  conjugating  tube  next  t^ecomes 
partially  absorbed,  and  allows  the  conl«ni8  of  the  antheridium  to  pass  over  iato 


Fig.  ^M.  —  A,  a  Truffle  [Tuhtr  ustivum),  (Natural  size.)  B,  section  of  another 
lorm,  T.  rtt/'iiiR,  showing  the  sporogenous  region,  ip.  C,  asci  of  T.  rvfum.  (All 
after  Tulabke.) 

the  body  of  the  oftgonium,  where  each  antheridial  nucleus  fuses  wltb  one  of  those 
In  the  o&gonium,  somewhat  as  in  the  compound  fertilization  in  Albugo  bliti. 

Fiuit-body.  —  From  the  fertilized  oiigoniurn  fUamentshud  out,  the  ascogenous 
hyphce,  and  upon  these  are  later  formed  the  asci.  From  the  hyphm  adjacent  to 
the  oitgcninnt  numerous  branches  develop  which  grow  in  among  Che  ascogenous 
hyph»,  and  form  the  paraphyses  which  contain  the  pigment  and  give  the  fruit 
its  color.  The  subhymenial  tissue  and  the  outer  tissues  of  the  fruit  also  arise 
from  the  sterile  filaments.  The  asci  produce  ei^t  spores  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

Order  V.  Tuberlneae 

Truffles.  —  The  Tuberineae,  or  Truffles,  live  for  the  most  part  en- 
tirely underground.  It  ia  supposed  that  the  mycelium  in  many  of 
them  grows  connected  with  the  roots  of  various  trees,  forming  the 
so-called  Mycorhiza,  but  the  development  of  the  group  is  imperfectly 
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known.  The  fruits  are  also  borne  underground,  and  in  the  genuine 
Truffles  are  tuberlike  bodies  which  contain  numerous  canals  or 
chambers  lined  with  the  ascogenous  hyphse.  In  most  of  the  genera 
there  are  the  usual  eight  ascospores,  but  in  the  genuine  Truffle  (Tuber) 
(Fig.  134)  the  number  may  be  reduced  to  two,  or  even  a  single  one. 
The  order  is  poorly  represented  in  America,  but  in  the  Pacific  States 
a  number  of  forms  have  been  recorded. 


Order  VI.  Ptectascinefe 

The  Plectafcinese  are,  for  the  most  part,  saprophytic  Fungi,  whose 
well -developed  mycelium  may  be  either  buried  In  the  nutrient 
substratum  or  is  superficial.  Some  of  them,  e.g.  species  of  Peni- 
cillium,  may  produce  alcoholic  fermentation.  In  many  species 
conidia  of  charactetistic  form  are  developed,  in  addition  to  the  asci. 
The  latter  in  the  lowest  types,  the  Gymnoascaceae,  are  borne  directly 
on  the  mycelium,  but  in  most  of  them  closed  fruits,  somewhat  like 
those  of  the  Tuberineae,  are  produced ;  and  these  in  a  few  cases  have 
been     shown     to 

result    from    the  B 

fertilization  of  an 
oi^nium.  A 

AspeiEillaces.— 
The  most  familiar 
members  of  the  or- 
der belong  to  the 
AspergillaceEB,  and 
are  known  popularly 
as  Blue  or  Green 
Uontds  from  the 
color  of  the  conidia, 
which  are  prod  need 
ID  great  numbers. 
Of  these  forma,  the 
Herbarlum'moald 
{AiipfrgilluB  kerbU' 
n'omni}     and     the 

monid  (Penif.ilUum  

glaucum)  JT^   well  ^^    13s.- J.  Penicitlium  glaucum  (x  025).    B,  Eurotium 

known    (Fig.    136),  Aerfiariorum  (X  250).    C,  seiual  orRans  of  P.  criM(oceum 

Tbe  latter  grows  on  (xOT5).    O,  spore-frait  of  £.  Afrfiariorum  (X  250).    E, 

almOBt  any  organic  aecD8(x500).     (C,  after  BRErsLD.) 
substances,    and    is 

the  most  ubiquitous  of  all  Moulds.     From  the  white  mycelium  there  are  sent 

up  delicate  upright  conidiophores.   which   in   Aspergillus   develop  a  bulbous 
swelling  at  the  apex,  while  in  PenicilJium  the  conidiophore  forms  several  short 

terminal  branches.  Frgm  the  enlarged  l«rmiual  body,  or  from  the  ends  of  the 


branchea,  small  pnpilln  (aterlgmata)  grow,  from  each  of  which  is  developed 
a  chain  of  small  conidls,  very  much  as  in  Albugo. 

Sex-organs.  —  In  both  Asper^lus  and  Penlcillium  the  sexual  oi^ans  (Fig. 
13fi,  C)  consist  of  two  nearly  aimilar  short  flldments,  which  become  closel]'  inter- 
twined, and  presumably  the  contents  of  one  pass  Into  the  other.  About  them 
there  is  then  formed  a  maw  of  sterile  hjphs,  which  completely  encloses  them 
and  forms  the  wall  of  the  Perithecium,  as  the  closed  fruit  is  called.  From  the 
odRoniat  body  the  aacogenoua  hyphn  are  developed,  and  the  small  oval  asci 
(Fig.  136,  E)  are  formed  in  lai^  uumbeis.  The  outer  cells  of  the  perithecium 
form  a  yellow  rind. 


Pig.  136.  —  Sphmrothtca  cattagnei,  J, eonldlophore.  £,  seioal oi^ns.  C.yoDiii; 
peritheciam,  optical  sectioD.  i>,  mature  peritbeclum.  £,  single  asrns.  F,  tertill- 
zatioD;  the  nucleuB  of  the  antheridiuiD  has  passed  into  tbe  oogonium.  6,  asco- 
genous  filament  developed  from  the  lerllUzed  oogonium.    {F,  0,  after  Hakfbb.) 


Order  VII.  Pyrenomycetes 

The  Pyrenomycetes,  or  Black  Fungi,  comprise  over  ten  thousand 
species,  and  include  a  great  vaiiety  of  both  parasitic  and  saprophytic 
forms.  The  mycelium  may  be  composed  of  delicate,  quite  distinct 
hyphffi,  as  in  the  common  powdery  Mildews,  or  the  vegetative  body 
of  the  Fungus  may  be  composed  of  closely  coherent  hyphae,  which 
in  sections  apparently  form  a  parenchymatous  tissue.  Often  this 
cohesion  is  so  great,  and  is  combined  with  such  a  thickening  and 
blackening  of  the  cell-walls,  that  the  eel  I -structure  becomes  very 
obscure,  and  a  large,  hard,  black  mass  (Stroma)  is  produced,  from 
which  later  the  fruiting  bodies  arise. 

Reproduction.  —  The  Pyrenomycetes  are  many  of  them  character- 
ized by  a  marked  polymorphy;   i.e.   spores  of  several  kinds   are 
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produced,  which  in  some  cases  have  led  to  confusion  in  their  classi- 
fication. The  formation  of  the  spore-fruit  is  in  some  cases  preceded 
by  the  development  of  sexual  organs  and  a  genuine  fertilization,  but 
there  is  little  question  that  in 
many  of  them  no  trace  of  sexu- 
ality remains. 

Perisporiales.  —  The  simplest  of 
the  Pyrenomycetes  are  the  Mildews 
and  their  allies  (Perisporiales).  The 
best  known  of  these  are  those  belong- 
ing to  the  family  Erysiphese,  including 
many  common  plant-parasites.  The 
Rose-mildew  (Sphosrotheca pannosa) 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  known.  These 
Mildews  are  superficial  parasites,  the 
mycelium  forming  a  delicate  webby 
growth  upon  the  surface  of  the  leaves 
of  the  host,  into  which  are  sent  short 
haustoria  (Fig.  138).     The  mycelium 

sends  up  numerous  upright  conidio-   «.       ^o^       .^.         ^  a7  -       a 

,  V  V  J-  'J     •  *  X   Fig.    137.  —  Microsphmra   Aim.      A,  pen- 

phores.  which  divide  into  a  senes  of       ^^^^^^    ^.^^  Schotomously  branched 

short  ceUs.     These  cells  then  swell       appendages  (x  160).    .B.asci. 
somewhat,  and  break  off  as  barrel- 
shaped  conidia.    It  is  these  masses  of  conidia  which  give  the  powdery  appear- 
ance to  the  actively  growing  Fungus. 

Sex-organs.  —  The  sexual  organs  have  been  especially  studied  in  Sphosrotheca 
castagnei  (Fig.  136),  which  is  common  upon  the  Dandelion,  and  upon  a  variety 
of  other  plants  as  well.  The  sex-organs  are  first  formed  after  the  production 
of  conidia  begins  to  decline.  The  o5gonium  is  an  oval  cell  with  a  single  nucleus. 
From  a  branch  close  by,  the  antheridial  branch  grows  up,  in  close  contact  with 

the  oogonium.  The  antheridial 
cell  is  cut  off  from  its  apex, 
and  fuses  with  the  odgonium, 
into  which  its  nucleus  passes, 
the  nucleus  fusing  with  that  of 
the  oogonium  (Fig.  136^  F).  The 
fertilized  oogonium  divides 
transversely,  and  forms  a  short 
filament,  the  end-oell  of  which 
becomes  the  single  ascus  found 
in  the  ripe  perithecium  (G). 
The  wall  of  the  perithecium  is 
formed  from  filaments  growing 
up  about  the  oogonium  and 
completely  enclosing  it.  It  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Aspergillus, 
and  also  has  its  outer  cells 
dark-colored,  so  that  the  ripe  perithecia  appear  as  black  specks  scattered  over 
the  whitish  mycelium. 

In  Erysiphe  and  other  genera  the  ascogenous  hypha  derived  from 
the  oogonium  develops  several  asci  (Fig.  137).      From  the  outer 


Fio.  138. — ETygiphe  sp,  (on  Chrysanthemum), 
showing  the  haustoria,  h.  A,  from  above;  B, 
in  section  (X4fi0). 
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cells  of  the  perithecium  there  are  developed  curious  append^es, 
upon  the  form  of  which  the  genera  are  largely  based  (Fig.  137,  A), 

Of  the  higher  Pyreuoiujcetes,  aoiue  are  parasites,  others  sapro- 
phytes, usually  growing  on  dead  wood,  leaves,  etc.  Xylaria,  Cordy- 
ceps,  Pleospora,  Sordaria,  are  among  the  common  genera.  The  large 
black  masses  of  Xylaria  are  sometimes  very  conspicuous  upon  dead 
wood.  Coi'dyceps  is  a  pai"asitic  genus,  some  of  whose  species,  e.g. 
C.  mititaria,  attack  insects,  especially  caterpillars,  which  are  killed 
by  them.  Claviceps  purpurea  causes  the  disease  known  as  "  Ergot " 
upon  Rye.     In  many  of  these  the  ascospores  are  multicellular. 


Fio.  139.  —  Black-knot  (Ploierighlia  morboaa).  A.  Plum  twig  alWtkeii  b;  Black- 
knot.  (Natural  size.)  B,  coaidia.  C,  atyloapores.  D,  Bectinn  nt  perilherluni, 
showing  sflci  and  paraphyses.  E,  single  ascus,  witb  two  paraphyaeB,  more  taigtaly 
magnified.    F,  germinatiag  ascoapora.    {B-F,  after  Fablow.) 

As  a  type  of  the  higher  PyrenomyceWs,  we  may  select  a  very  Btrlking  form  of 
the  eastem  United  States,  Ploicrightia  taorbona,  wliich  causes  the  destructive 
disease  ot  plums  and  cherries,  known  as  "  Black-knot."  The  mycelium  prows 
within  the  tissues  of  the  younger  twiga,  where  it  produces  unsighlly  rough  swell- 
ings which  give  the  disease  its  common  name. 

In  the  spring  the  mycelium  shows  active  growth,  and  breaks  tiirough  the  outer 
layers  of  the  bark,  upon  which  It  produces  dense  masses  of  conidia,  borne  upon 
rather  thick-jointed  conidiopbores  (Fig.  1.3I>,  B).  Tliis conidiat  form  waa  at  first 
described  as  a  distinct  genus  under  the  name  of  Cladosporium. 

As  the  summer  advances  the  knot  grows  Ini^^r,  and  in  its  ouUr  part  may  be 
detected  the  young  periiliecia,  which  were  present,  however,  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son. These  form  little  papilla  with  a  pore  at  the  apex  opening  into  the  cavity 
within.  Late  in  the  autumn  tlie  young  ascl,  intermixed  with  paraphyses,  may 
be  seen  lining  the  perithecia,  but  the  asci  (E)  are  not  ripe  until  midwinter. 
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Tbe  ascoeporea  escape  early  in  the  spring,  and  probably  infect  the  tender  shoots 
of  the  trees  as  they  begin  their  growth. 

Stylospores.  —  In  cavities,  much  like  Che  periUiecis,  there  are  found  in  smaller 
nambeiB  the  stylospores,  aingle  spares,  divided  into  foar  cells  (C)  and  Ixirne 
upon  long  stalks. 

Spermogonia. — Another  form  of  reproductive  bodies  are  the  Spennogonia, 
or  Pycnidia,  small  receptaclesUke  the  perithecia,  but  containing  many  extremely 
small  bodies,  which  are  ejected  in  a  mass  surrounded  by  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance.   It  is  possible  that  these  may  be  maie  reproductive  cetls,  but  this  is  by 


Fio.  140.  — J-E,  Sllgmatomyre.t  Haeri.  .1.  mntiiro  plain,  n-ith  antherldia,  fi,  and 
caTpogoDium,  cur.  Tlie  trichogyDe,  (,  has  numeroas  spermiitia  altac:hed  to  it. 
B,  young  perltheclum.  optica]  section;  gp,  ascl.  C,  ripe  asciis.  D,  ascospore. 
£,  germinating  ascospore.    F,  Laboalbeiiia  compresia.    (AJl  aFler  Thaxtkh.) 

Order  VIII.    Laboulbealaces  (Thazter,  21) 

Our  knowledge  of  this  remarkable  order  of  Fungi  is  principally  due 
to  the  important  researches  of  Professor  Thaxter.  They  ai-e  minute 
forms  jiarasitic  upon  insects,  especially  beetles,  the  majority  atta<;k- 
ing  such  forms  as  are  aquatic  or  living  near  the  watei'.  The  asci 
are  produced  as  the  result  of  fertilization  of  au  organ  which  closely 
resembles  the  procarp  of  the  higher  Ehodophyces,  and  fertilization 
is  effected  by  means  of  spermatia  which  attach  themselves  to  the 
tricUogyne  of  the  procarp.  The  asci  bud  out  from  a  sort  of  aux- 
iliary cell,  and  each  aaciis  contains  four  or  eight  spores,  which  are 
generally  two-celled.  The  germinating  sjKires  attach  themselves  to 
the  surface  of  the  insect,  and  form  a  more  or  less  developed  hausto- 
riura  which  may  penetrate  into  the  host,  but  the  host  is  not  killed 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Fungus,  as  is  the  case  with  most  other  ento- 
mogenous  Fungi  (Fig.  140). 
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Class  II.     Basidiomygetes 

The  second  great  division  of  the  Eumjcetes,  the  BasidiomyceteSy 
comprises  a  large  number  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  highly 
developed  Fungi,  such  as  the  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  Puffballs, 
Rusts,  Smuts,  etc.  They  always  possess  a  well-developed  myceliiim, 
which  may  be  composed  of  quite  distinct  elements,  or  these  may  be 
closely  compacted  into  rootlike  masses,  or  leathery  plates,  which 
grow  to  great  size.  The  latter  type  is  found  in  some  Fungi  which 
grow  upon  decaying  wood  and  form  the  tough  leathery  mycelium 
between  the  woody  layers. 

Reproduction.  —  Various  forms  of  spores  are  produced,  but  the 
characteristic  type  is  the  basidiospore.  The  basidiospores  are  single 
conidia  borne  upon  special  structures,  basidia,  which  are  usually 
undivided  club-shaped  cells,  upon  whose  end  the  spores  are  pro- 
duced, attached  to  delicate  prominences,  the  sterigmata  (Fig.  147,  F). 
The  basidiospore  appears  first  as  a  small  swelling  at  the  apex  of  the 
sterigma,  into  which  passes  part  of  the  protoplasm  from  the  basidium. 
The  spore  usually  develops  a  thickened  wall,  but  in  the  lower  forms 
like  the  Rusts  and  Smuts  the  wall  of  the  basidiospore  remains  very 
delicate,  and  the  spores  germinate  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  In  the 
lower  types  (Hemibasidii)  the  basidia  are  divided  by  septa,  and  are 
less  constant  in  form  than  those  of  the  higher  types  (Eubasidii), 
which  are  also  in  most  instances  arranged  in  a  definite  hymenium 
covering  certain  portions  only  of  the  conspicuous  spore-fruit.  This 
arrangement  is  not  nearly  so  evident  in  the  lower  members  of  the 
class.  The  latter  are  largely  parasites  upon  Flowering  Plants,  while 
the  Eubasidii  are,  for  the  most  part,  saprophytes. 

The  Basidiomycetes  may  be  arranged  in  two  series,  the  Hemiba- 
sidie^,  a  small  group  of  parasitic  forms  in  which  the  basidia  arise 
directly  from  certain  resting-spores ;  and  the  Eubasidieae,  in  which 
true  basidia  are  found  which  do  not,  as  a  rule,  arise  directly  from 
resting-spores.  Of  the  Hemibasidieae  the  greater  part  are  the  so- 
called  Smuts  (Ustilagineae),  very  destructive  parasites  upon  many  of 
the  higher  plants. 

Smuts 

The  Ustilagineae  derive  their  popular  name  from  the  masses  of 
sooty-black  chlamydospores  which  they  produce.  The  most  familiar 
of  these  to  American  students  is  the  common  Corn-smut  (Ustilago 
maydis),  which  so  commonly  attacks  the  flowers  and  young  ears  of 
Indian-corn.  The  sprouting  corn  is  infected  soon  after  it  appears 
above  ground,  and  the  parasite  grows  within  its  tissues  much  as  does 
the  White-rust  within  the  tissues  of  its  host.  While  the  mycelium 
grows  for  the  most  pail;  in  the  intercellular  spaces,  it  sends  suckers 
into  the  host-cells,  and  the  hyphsp  may  themselves  penetrate  into  the 
cells.     The  hyphae  are  septate,  thick-walled,  and  irregular  in  outline. 
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Reproduction.  —  As  a  role  the  f oration  of  spores  is  confined  to  the  flowers 
of  the  host,  but  almost  any  part  of  the  plant  may  show  the  galls  containing 
spores.  In  the  Corn-smut  (Fig.  141)  the 
spores  may  be  formed  either  in  the  male  "^ 
flowers  of  the  tassel,  or  in*  the  female 
flowers  forming  the  younger  ear.  The 
infected  tissue  becomes  enormously  en- 
larged, so  that  a  single  kernel  may 
become  as  large  as  a  walnut.  A  section 
of  such  infected  tissue  shows  the  exten- 
sively branched  irregular  mycelium  of  the 
Smut  packed  in  the  intercellular  spaces 
between  the  enlarged  host-cells,  and  at 
the  ends  of  the  short  branches  myriads 
of  small  black  spores  are  seen,  which 
arise  singly  or  in  groups  within  the  ends 
of  these  branches.  These  black  masses  of 
spores  shimmering  through  the  overlying 
white  tissue  give  the  peculiar  livid  color 
to  the  hypertrophied  kernels,  which  are 
finally  burst  open,  exposing  the  dense 
sooty  mass  of  spores  mixed  with  the  disor- 
ganized fragments  of  the  mycelium  and   Viq.HI.—  Ustilago  maydis.  J,8tami- 


the  dead  tissue  of  the  host. 


nate  flowers  of  Indian-corn,  attacked 
by  **  Smut."  jB,  mycelium,  showing 
the  beginning  of  spore-formation. 
C,  ripe  spores  (X600).  Z),  germi- 
nating spore,  developing  a  promyce- 
lium,  with  sporidia,  sp.  {D,  after 
Brbfeld.) 


The  spores  do  not  germinate  at 
once,  but  remain  until  the  next 
season,  when  they  germinate  by 
sending  out  a  short,  thick  hypha 
which  becomes  divided  into  a  row  of  short  cells,  each  giving  rise 
to  a  single  conidium.  The  conidia  may  multiply  by  budding,  very 
much  like  the  Yeast-fungi,  if  grown  in  a  fluid  medium.  Ordinarily 
the  conidium  grows  by  sending  out  a  germ-tube  which  penetrates 
the  delicate  tissues  of  the  seedling  as  it  appears  above  ground,  and 
insures  its  infection  by  the  parasite. 

Tilletiines.  —  A  second  order  of  Smuts,  the  Tilletiinese,  contains  also 
a  number  of  destructive  parasites.  Tilletia  tritici  causes  a  serious 
disease  of  Wheat,  and  Urocystis  cepitlce  is  very  destructive  to  Onions. 
The  genus  Doassansia  attacks  various  aquatic  and  marsh  plants,  espe- 
cially species  of  Arrow-head  (Sagittaria). 


Subclass   II.    Protobasidiomycetes 

These  resemble  in  some  respects  the  Hemibasidii,  and  differ  from 
the  Autobasidiomycetes,  or  higher  forms,  in  having  the  basidia 
divided.  There  are  two  orders,  Auricularinese  and  Tremellinese. 
The  most  important  members  of  the  first  order  are  the  Rusts  (Ure- 
dinales,  ^Ecidiomycetes),  resembling  in  some  respects  the  Ustila- 
gineae,  and  like  them  among  the  most  destructive  of  plant-parasites. 
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They  are  endoparasites ;  the  mycelium,  which  is  often  colored 
orange  by  the  presence  of  an  oily  pigment,  grows  vigorously  within 
the  host,  upon  which  sometimes  thei-e  are  produced  distorted  growths 
or  galls. 

While  the  Smuts  produce  but  one  type  of  spores,  many  of  the 
Busts  are  characterized  by  the  production  of  several  quite  different 
forms.  This  polymorphy  is  complicated  in  some  species  by  heterce- 
cism ;  i.e.  the  different  stages  may  be  borne  upon  entirely  differeEt 
hosts,  often  quite  unrelated.  This  has  resulted  in  much  confusion 
in  naming  the  Rusts,  as  different  stages  of  the  same  plant  have  been 
named  under  the  impression  that  they  belonged  to  quit«  unrelated 
Fungi. 

Five  forms  of  a'porea  are  known,  the  jEcidios pores,  Uredospores, 
Teleutospores,  Sporidia,  and  Spermatia.     The  last  named  are  very 
minute  ceils  cut  off  from  slender  basidia  contained  in  special  flask- 
shaped  receptacles  (Pycnidia,  Spermogonia),  which  usually  accom- 
pany the  ^cidia.     It  has  been  supposed  that  the  spermatia  may  be 
male  reproductive 
cells,     but     there 
is   no   direct   evi- 
dence as  to  their 
real     nature,     no 
oogonium,  or  cor- 
responding   struc- 
ture having   been 
demonstrated      iu 
any  of  them. 

The  duration  of 
the    mycelium    in 
**  ^  the  Busts  is  vari- 

ous.    Where    the 
host  is  an  annual, 
the     life     of     the 
parasite    may    be 
limited    to  a  few 
weeks,  but  where 
the  host  is  peren- 
Fio.  14a.—  Cromi/ces  caiadii.    A.  Beciion  of  the  leal  at    nial,the  mycelium 
Jrwama  (ripAyHum.  with  yimnff  Ewictium  (X  150).    li.    often  persists  from 
lection  of  Bpermogonlura.     C,  section  ot  ripe  lecidinm  , 

(X  about  40)  ;  p,  peridium.  J*^'  ^  J^^"^'  g"^"^- 

ing  with  the  de- 
veloping tissues  of  the  host-plant,  upon  which  the  same  mycelium 
produces  annual  crops  of  spores. 

The  number  of  Rusts  is  very  larpe,  probably  not  far  from  two 
thousand   species,  which  may   be  arranged  in  two  categories,  the 
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Autceciou3  forms,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  spores  are  produced 
upon  the  same  plant,  and  the  Hetercecious  forms,  in  which  the  ^eci- 
dium  is  produced  upon  another  host,  as  in  the  Wheat-rusts  and 
the  Cedar-rusts. 

Of  the  former  lype  a  common  Bpeciea  In  the  Eastern  United  States  is  Uromyets 
caladii  (Fig.  142),  which  ollea  appears  in  fjesX  numbers  upon  the  leaves  and 
Btems  of  the  Indian  Turnip  (Arlaama  triphyllum)  as  well  as  ui)oti  some  other 
Aracese.    The  diseased  plants  have  the  leaves  much  reduced  in  size,  and  thickly 
covered  with  the  small  yellowish  pustules  caused  by  the  eecidia,  or  first  furm  ol 
spores  produced  by  the  Fungus.     A  careful  examination  of  the  upper  surface 
of  the  infected  leaves  will  also  show  minute  blackish  specks,  the  sperniogonia, 
A  section  of  the  leaf  showB  the  crowded  mycelial  threads  occupying  the  inter- 
cellular spaces,  which  become  densely  interwoven  and  compacted   where  the 
young  spore-groups  are  lo.torm.    The  young  Eecidium  is  a  globular  mass  of 
hyphfs,  within  which  a  close- 
set  layer  of  basidia  is  devel-  y^ 
oped,  from  whose  ends  chains 
of  conidia  (.^cidiospores)  are 
cut  off.    These  have  colorless 
walls    and    orange-red,    oily 
contents,    and   from    mutual 
pressure  appear  polygonal  in 
section.      The   outer    row    of 
basidia  develop  similar  chains 
of  cells,  which  become  thick- 
walled,  and   are  coherent  so 
that    they    form    a    distinct 
receptacle  which  encloses  the 
fEcidiosporea,  the  whole  struc- 
ture coostitu  ting  ibe  .^idium, 
or  xcidium  fruit.    This  breaks 
through  the  epidermis  of  the 
leaf,  and  the  lecidium  opens, 
so  that  it  becomes  cup-shaped, 
and  as  the  pressure  on  the 
spores  is  relieved,  they  become 
rounded  in  shape  and  drop  ofi. 

Teleutospores,  —  If  the 
same  plants  are  examined  a 
few  weeks  later,  there  will  be 
found  similar  pustules,  which 

appear  black,  and  on  eicami-  j.,^  JiS.-A.  Pucfiniamalva«anim.MVf,nSlalva 
nation  are  found  lo  be  com-  borealii.  B.  P.  ourea.  Section  of  leaf  of  Podo- 
posed  of  single,  thick-walled  phyllum,  with  sonis  uf  teleutoBfrnres  (x  about 
spores,  borne  upon  long  stalks.  T.'5).  C,  a  single  teleotospore  (x400).  i>,iiredo- 
Tbese  are  the  Teleutospores,  spore  of  P.  graminii.  (After  Sachs.} 
and  in  this  species  germinate 
only  aft^r  a  long  period  of  rest  (probably  not  until  the  next  spring). 

In  California  an  extremely  common  Kust  is  Puccinia  mcdpacearum 
(Fig.  143),  which  is  especially  abundant  upon  Malva  borealis,  but 
also  causes  much  damage  to  the  Hollyhock  in  gardens.     Teleuto- 
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spores  only  are  developed,  and  these  germinate  as  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.     From  each  of  the  two  cells,  a  short  tube  (Basidium,  Promy- 
celiuni)  is  sent  out,  into  which    pass  all  the  sjh) re-contents.     The 
baaidium  divides  usually  into  four  cells.     Each  of  these  develops  a 
single  sterigma,  which  swells  at  the  end,  and  furius  the  single  spo- 
ridium  into  which  all  of  the  contents  of  the  basidial  cell  pass.     The 
sporidium  germinates  at  once,  sending  out  a  short  tube  which  prob- 
ably, as  in  other  ca-ses 
observed,     enters     the 
host  through  a  stoma. 
GymnoBporangiliim.  — 
Of     the     heteroecious 
.Kusts,  one  of  the  most 
striking    is    Gymnospo- 
rangiuui,  of  which  there 
are  several  species  caus- 
ing the  "  Cedar-apples," 
gall-like      excrescences 
(Fig.    144)    upon    the 
twigs   of    the   Juniper 
and  Bed-cedar.   If  these 
galls  are  examined  in 
the  early  spring,  the  sur- 
face shows  alight  eleva- 
tions,    beneath    which 
_y  masses  of  young  teleu- 

tospores  may  be  found. 
Fia.  144. —-Gymnoipvranffiummacrapui.  A," Ced*i-    As   these   mature,   they 
apple  '■  upon  Juuip^rm  Virgl..ia.,a.  with  young     burst   through   the   epi- 
m&sses  of  leleutospores,  sp.    (Nalurai  siio.)     S,      ,         .  , 

twot6leuloapor«i:inoi.etheproiDyceliuin,pr,has  dermis  and  appear  as 
begun  to  grow.  C,  ptomycelfa.  with  gporidii,  r.  little  orange-colored 
D,  leal  of  CratKSiu  triit-riiilli,  with  tbe  mcldlum  gniltes  ("Fie  144  A^ 
(Eto,ttU.)  ot  0,..,.p.n,.gl.„.  ^l^_^  ^^J:^^  ^j  ^^^^ 

of  two-celled  spores  borne  upon  long  stalks,  which  are  of  gelatinous 
consistence,  and  swell  up  into  large  masses  of  soft,  orange-yeliow 
jelly,  when  they  are  wet.  Spores  taken  from  such  a  mass  may  be 
found  germinating,  much  as  those  described  for  the  Mallow-rust. 
Sometimes,  instead  of  forming  sporidia,  the  promycelium  divides 
into  joints  which  separate  as  single  spores. 

The  sporidia  germinate  promptly,  hut  will  not  infect  the  Cedar. 
If  placed  upon  the  young  leaves  of  Apple  or  Hawthorn,  however, 
the  germ-tube  will  penetrate  them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks 
there  will  be  produced  orange-colored,  somewhat  thickened  spots, 
upon  whose  upper  surface  the  black  spermogonla  are  borne;  upon 
the  lower  side,  the  iecidia  appear,  which  were  tirst  described  under 
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the  generic  name,  Roestelia.  The  wall  of  the  tecidimn  is  very  uuch 
developed,  and  finally  protrudes  as  a  long  tube  (Fig.  144,  D).  The 
iecidioBpores  are  carried  bavk  to  the  Cedar,  and  infect  it  afresh. 

Wheat-nut.  — Hetei'oeciam  was  first  observed  in  one  of  the  Wheat- 
rusts  (Puccinia  graminis)  whose  Eecidia  are  produced  upon  species  of 
Berberis.  Upon  the  Wheat  two  sorts  of  spores  are  borne,  the  red- 
rust,  or  uredospores,  long-stalked  unicellular  spores  (143,  D),  and 
the  black-rust,  or  teleutosjiores.  The  former  appear  first,  and  germi- 
nate promptly,  entering  the  young  leaves  through  the  epidermal  cells, 
and  rapidly  spreading  the  mst.  The  teleutospores  appear  later, 
generally  upon  the  stalks.  These  remain  dormant  during  the  winter 
as  black  spots  upon  the  stubble,  forming  the  next  season  the  sporidia, 
which  in  the  spring  infect  the  young  Barberry  leaves. 

The  commonest  species  of  Wheat-rust  in  the  United  States  is 
Puccinia  rubigo-vera,  which  is  universally  distributed.  This  species 
forms  its  secidia  upon  various  members  of  the  Bori^e  family,  e.g. 
Hound' s-tongue  (Cynoglossuni),  but  the  infection  of  the  wheat  is 
mainly  due  to  the  uredospores  developed  from  the  mycelium 
which  has  passed  the  winter  within  the  wheat-plant — often  the 
"volunteer  wheat,"  or  possibly 
other  Grasses., 

The  Auriculariacese 

This  is  a  small  family  of  which 
the   best   known    is   the    genus 

Auricularia,  which  develops  con-  ^ 

spicuous  ear-shaped  fruit-bodies 
upon  rotten  wood.  The  spores 
in  these  forms  are  borne  upon 
jointed  basidia,  much  like  those 
of  the  Busts. 

con 

Order  II.    Tremellinefe 

The  Tremellineae  resemble  the 
Auricularines  in  having  the  basi- 
dia divided,  but  in  these  the  divi- 
sion is  longitudinal,  the  spores 
being  formed  upon  very  long 
sterigmata,    which    are    in   twos 

or  fours,  resulting  from  the  split-  Fio.  146.— j,  TremeJ&i«>.,thegelfttlDoiu 
ting  of  the  primary  basidium  fmit-body  attached  to  »  dead  twig, 
(Fig.  145).  Various  species  of  'f*""^  ""»■>  *'  '°°'*"'  <""•  "'"' 
Tremella  are  common  upon  dead 


twigs,  etc.,  where  their  bright  orange-yellow  or  amber-colored  gela- 
tinous fruit-bodies  are  conspicuous. 


Subclass  III.     Autobasidiomycetes 

The  greater  number  of  the  more  familiar  larger  Fungi  belong  to 
the  Autobasidiomycetes,  of  which  the  Toadstools  and  Puffballs  are 
the  types.  The  lowest  members  of  the  group  do  not  form  a  definite 
fruiting-body,  but  in  most  of  them  this  is  large  and  of  very  charac- 
teristic form. 

Order  I.    EzobasidiineEe 

Among  tbe  ainipleBt  members  of  the 
A  Autabasidiotuyc«teB,  are   the   EzoboBl- 

diineie,  represenled  by  the  geDDH  Eio- 
basiiiium.  E,  Vacrinii  (Fig,  140)  is 
widespread  throughout  northern  re- 
gions, where  it  attacks  Cranberry, 
ijuckleberry,  and  related  forma.  The 
plant  is  strictly  parasitic,  growing 
within  tlie  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
host,  upon  which  it  causes  extraor- 
dinary giill-like  deformations  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers.  These  diseased 
parts  are  sometimes  entirely  destitute 
of  choloTophyll  and  present  a  pink  or 
Fio.   U6.  —  Exobaiddium  Vacinnii.    A,     "'i''*  color. 

flower    of    Menziesia,    hjpertrophied  The  Bpores  are  home  upon  basidla  of 

by  Kxobasidlum.  (Natural  size.)  B,  typical  form,  which  are  developed  from 
baaidia  and  apores  (X  025).  {B,  after  the  ends  of  the  mycelial  fll amenta  which 
WoRONiN.)  break  through  the  epidermis  of  the  hoaL 

Order  II.    Hymenomycetinefe 

The  HymenomycetineEe  comprise  more  than  ten  thousand  species, 
—  the  largest  order  of  the  Fungi,  —  and  exhibit  great  variety  in  the 
character  of  both  the  mycelium  and  the  fruiting  parts. 

Mycelium.  —  The  mycelium  always  consists  of  septate  hyphae, 
which  may  be  loose  and  delicate  in  texture,  but  more  commonly 
are  compacted  into  rootlike  strands,  or  sometimes  hard  masses  or 
sclerotia.  In  some  species  growing  in  decaying  wood,  the  mycelium 
grows  between  the  layers  of  wood,  and  develops  continuous  leathery 
or  papery  layers  of  great  extent.  In  such  fornis  as  the  common 
Mushroom,  the  mycelium  spreads  widely  through  the  substratum, 
which  it  binds  together,  so  that  large  masses  may  be  taken  out, 
which  consist  in  large  part  o£  the  mycelium.  This  constitutes  the 
"  spawn  "  o£  the  Mushroom  which  is  used  for  propagation. 
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Biology.  —  Most  of  the  HymenomycetineaB  are  saprophytes  upon 
dead  vegetable  matter,  but  a  few  are  parasites,  like  certain  species 
of  Folyporus,  whose  large,  bracket-shaped  fruits  are  so  conspicuous 
upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  into  whose  living  tissues  the  Fungus 
penetrates  through  wounds  in  the  bark. 

Reproduction.  —  No  form  of  sexual  organs  have  yet  been  certainly 
demonstrated  for  any  of  the  HymenomycetineaB,  and  the  large  f ruit- 
ing-bodies  arise  as  vegetative  growths  from  the  mycelium.  In  most 
of  them  basidiospores  only  are  known,  but  conidia  borne  upon  branch- 
ing hyphae  have  been  found  in  some  species  —  e.g,  Coprinus  (Fig. 
147,  F).  The  basidia  form  a  definite  layer,  or  hymenium,  which 
may  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the  fruiting-body,  but  is  more  com- 
monly restricted  to  certain  definite  regions,  such  as  the  "  gills "  of 
the  Mushroom. 

The  fruit  is  made  up  of  more  or  less  closely  compacted  hyphae, 
which  may  be  grown  together,  so  as  to  resemble  a  true  parenchyma. 
In  the  persistent  fruits,  such  as  that  of  Polyporus,  the  walls  of  the 
cells  are  hard  and  woody  in  texture,  but  they  are  more  commonly 
delicate,  and  the  fruit  may  be  very  ephemeral.  Cells  containing 
pigments,  and  extensive  milk-tubes,  occur  in  some  species. 

The  mycelium,  in  the  larger  forms,  lives  for  many  years,  growing 
constantly  and  producing  successive  crops  of  fruits,  or  occasionally 
the  fruits  are  themselves  perennial. 

Classification. — The  classification  of  the  Hymenomycetineae  is  based 
upon  the  form  of  the  fruiting-body  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
hymenium.  In  the  simpler  forms  like  Clavaria  (Fig.  149,  A),  the 
hymenium  covers  uniformly  nearly  the  whole  of  the  branching  fruit- 
ing-body. In  Hydnum  (Fig.  149,  B)  the  form  of  the  fruit  varies, 
but  the  hymenium  is  confined  to  the  pointed  spikes  which  grow 
from  certain  portions  of  its  surface. 

The  best-developed  members  of  the  order  belong  to  the  families 
Polyporaceae  and  Agaricaceae.  The  former  include  many  conspicu- 
ous forms,  of  which  the  genus  Polyporus  is  the  type.  To  these 
belong  the  large,  massive,  shelf -shaped  Fungi,  which  grow  upon  the 
trunks  of  trees  or  dead  stumps.  Another  common  genus  is  Bole- 
tus, which  has  an  umbrella-shaped  fruit,  like  a  Mushroom,  from 
which  it  differs,  however,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hymenium. 
This  in  all  the  Polyporaceae  lines  the  walls  of  tubular,  or  more  open 
cavities,  which  appear  as  small  pores  upon  the  under  surface  of  the 
fruit  (Fig.  149,  C). 

Agaricaceae.  —  The  Agaricaceae  comprise  all  the  common  Fungfi 
known  popularly  as  Mushrooms  and  Toadstools,  and  are  character- 
ized by  the  well-known  umbrella-shaped  fruiting-body,  bearing  upon 
the  lower  face  of  the  cap  the  dependent  lamellae  or  gills,  upon  whose 
surface  the  hymenium  is  borne. 


Most  of  the  Agaricacete  are  saprophytes,  growing  most  commonly 
npon  soil  rich  in  humuB  or  decaying  vegetable  matter,  but  many  ot 
them  grow  also  upon  animal  excrement,  like  the  common  genus 
Coprinus  (Fig.  147),  several  species  of  wliich  usually  appear  spon- 
taneously upon  horse-manure  which  is  kept  for  a  week  or  two  under 
a  bell-jar.  The  common  field  Mushroom  (Pig.  148),  also,  giowa 
espocitJly  well  in  pastures  which  have  been  enriched  by  the  drop- 
pings of  animals. 

B 


Fia.  147.  — Coprinna.  J-H,  devBlopment  ot  the  (ruU  body  lo  topnnu*  "p  4  C. 
Bllghtly  enlai^ed,  Ibe  others  more  highlj  rnagniHed  D  secnon  al  vo  ing  lam  lln. 
H,  bynienlniD  with  mature  baaidia  and  cyatidium  x  F  ynaan  bUBidiuro  with 
developing  spores.  0,  H,  young  fruit-bodies.  /,  cooldia  ot  C  lagopui  {I  after 
Brrfkld.) 

The  mycelium  in  these  forms  spreads  extensively  through  the 
substratum,  and  in  the  Mushroom  must  have  a  long  period  of  growth 
before  the  fruits  begin  to  form.  Occasionally,  as  in  Coprinns  Itirjn- 
ptis,  branching  filaments  may  arise  from  the  mycelium,  upon  which 
conidia  are  borne ;  but  usually  the  only  type  of  spore  developed  is 
the  baaidiospore. 

The  formation  of  the  fruiting-body  begins  in  a  small,  compact  mass 
of  hyphte  (Fig.  147,  G),  which  are  at  first  entirely  similar.     In  most 
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forms  this  shows  a.  central  more  compact  body  surrounded  by  a 
weft  of  looser  filaments,  which  completely  invests  the  young  fruit. 

In  Coprinus  the  young  fruit  soon  shows  the  expanded  cap  (Pileus) 
at  the  top  of  the  short,  thick  stalk.  The  cap,  which  is  flat  at  first, 
grows  downward  over  the  stalk,  which  it  completely  covers.  As 
the  cap  develops,  there  are  formed  upon  its  inner  surface  the  radiat- 
ing lamellae  or  Gills,  upon  which  later  the  hymenium  is  formed.  A 
section  of  the  gill  shows  that  the  inner  tissue  (Trama)  is  composed 
of  large,  rather  loose  bypbie,  much  like  those  forming  the  body  of 
the  fruit.  The  ends  of  these  hypbse  are  turned  outward  and  form 
a  layer  of  papillate  cells  covering  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the 
gill.  This  superficial  layer  is  the  hymenium,  and  some  of  its  cells 
become  later  transformed  into  the  basidia,  while  others  remain 
sterile.  Some  of  these  sterile  cells  may  become  very  much  enlarged 
and  form  the  "Cystidia." 


Fio.  148.  — MuBbniom  (Pialliota  ean^ettrii).  A.  mycelium  with  (ruit-bodles  In 
Tariom  stages  of  development.  B~I),  sections  of  young  (ruit-bodies,  ahuwiug  the 
development  of  tbe  gills,  g.     (All  atter  Atkinson.} 

The  basidia  in  Coprinus  are  club-shaped  bodies  tapering  below 
and  somewhat  flattened  at  the  top,  from  which  grow  the  sterigniata, 
-which  are  usually  four  in  number,  but  may  be  reduced  to  two  or 
three  (Fig.  147,  E,  Y). 

Derelopment  of  Spores.  — The  developoient  of  the  basidia  &nd  spores  has  been 
Bpeciollj  studied  by  Wager  (26).  In  the  young  baflidium  there  are  two  or  more 
nuclei.  These  ftwe  into  a  single  one,  which  later  divides  into  four,  correspond- 
ing to  the  (our  spores.  The  titeri|{mata  begin  to  form  after  this  division  is  com- 
plete, and  most  of  the  granular  contents  of  the  ba«idium  pass  into  tbe  sporee, 
which  reach  their  full  size,  and  sometimes  develop  the  brown  wall,  before  the 
nuclei  paas  over  from  the  basidium.  The  way  In  which  the  nuclei  pass  through 
tbe  narrow  sterigma  into  the  spore  has  not  been  clearly  demoDStrated.  After 
entering  tbe  spore,  tbe  nucleus  divides  into  two. 


Id  CopriDoa,  a  very  rapid  elonga- 
and  great  slretehing  of  Uie  cells. 
Tbe  cap,  ffbicli  is 
closed  up,  opens  like 
an  umbrella,  the  gills 
splitting  from  the  out- 
side aud  flatleoing  out 
very  much  like  tlie  ailk 
between  the  ribs  of  an 
umbrella.  'Hie  ripe 
spores  are  quickly 
shed,  aud  the  whole 
fruit  collapses  InU)  a 
structureless,  almost 
liquid  luasa. 

Psalliota    campes- 


tns  - 


The 


{£,  F.  I 


Mushroom  (Fig,   148) 
differa  in  some  respecls 
from    tbe    form    just 
described,  and  is  per- 
Fio.    149.  — ,1,    Claviiria  erwlata      (Natural  siat)      B     haps  more  typical  of 
HydnuiH  ramosu.a.    C   Polijponis  up     D  underside ot    thefamily.  Theyoung 
f"  eiilai^ed  to  show  the  porrs.    E.  F.  Fomei  annotut.     apdre.fruft     is     more 
solid  than  in  Coprinns, 
and  the  formation  of 
the  cap  takes  place  somewhat  later.    The  gills  are  developed  within  a  carity 
which  is  only  exposed  when  the  spores  are  ripe.    A  longitudinal  section  through 
the  young  Mushnram  shows  two  small  cavi- 
ties, which  are  really  sections  of  a  single 
circular  canal,  which  separates  the  cap  from 
the  stalk.      Almost  completely  filling  this 
canal  are  the  young  gills,  covering  the  lower 
face  of   the  cap.      At  first   the  cap   is  no 
broader  than  the  stalk,  with  which  its  mar- 
gin is  connected  by  a  continuous  layer  of 
tissue  —  the  Velum.     As  the  lateral  growth 
of  the  cap  continues,  the  velum  is  finally 
torn  away  and  the  gills  are  exposed.     The 
remains  of  the  velum  surround  the  upper 
part  of  the  stalk  like  a  collar,  wliile  frag- 
ments  of   tbe   velum    may   often   be  seen 
fringing  the  margin  of  the  cap. 

The  Ag.tricacefB  are  the  largest 
family  of  Fungi,  incliiding  nearly  five 
thou.sand  species.  Many  of  them  are 
among  the  most  valuable  of  edible 
Fungi,  such  as  the  true  Mushroom 
(Agaricug  [^PsfilUota']  campestrls),  the 

Chanterelle    (Ca,ukarflt<i.i     cibaruts),    p,^_  j^^      ,.„, ^„„     ,.,.„ 

and    many    others.       On    the    other 
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band,  some  of  them  are  extremely  poisonous.  Of  the  latter,  the 
deadly  Agaric  {Amanita  pkcUhidea)  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the 
true  Mushroom,  from  which,  however,  it  differs  very  much.  It 
has  white  gills,  and  the  cap,  when  wet,  is  slimy.  Moreover,  it  grows 
from  a  sort  of  cup  or  volva,  which  is  quit«  absent  from  the  edible 
Mushroom.  Another  very  poisonous  species  is  the  Fly-agaric  (Ama- 
nita vmscaria).  It  may  be  recognized  by  the  bright  yellow  or  red 
pileua  covered  with  warty  scales. 


Gasteromycetes 

The  highest  orders  of  the  Basidiomycetes  are  often  grouped 
together  under  the  name  Gasteromycetes,  which  are  distinguished 
from  the  Hymenomycetineae  by  having  the  spores  borne  within 
closed  chambers,  so  that  the  interior  of  the  fruit  often  shows 
a  honeycombed  ^ 
structure.  The 
fruiting-body  may 
reach  a  very  large 
size,  as  in  the 
Giant  Puffball, 
where  it  may  be 
thirty  to  forty  cen- 
timetres in  diam- 
eter. Many  of  the 
so-called  hemi-an- 
giocarpous  Hyme- 
noniyeetes  are  to 
some  extent  inter- 
mediate in  charac- 
ter between  the 
lower  ones  and 
the  more  special- 
ized Gasteromy- 
cetes. One  very 
remarkable  order, 
the  Fhallinese, 
which  is  often  in- 
cluded with  the  Gasteromycetes,  is  also  somewhat  intermediate  in 
character  between  them  and  the  Hymenomycetiuefe.  In  the  Phal- 
lineae  the  formation  of  the  spores  takes  place  within  closed  cham- 
bers, but  when  the  spores  are  ripe,  the  tissue  to  which  they  are 
attached  breaks  through  the  outer  covering  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
spores  are  thus  exposed. 


Fio,  151.  — .^,  C,  Ithjiphallut  impadieiu.  A,  ripe  (rnit- 
body  (xl);  V,  volva;  gl.  gleba.  B,  mycelium  with 
younK  fruit-body,  slightly  rodnced.  C,  sei-tion  of  neariy 
ripe  trnlt-body,  D,  spores  of  Aittkurua  burealii,  {D, 
■tter  BuHT.) 


Order  III.    Phallines 

The  development  of  the  trait  has  been  c 
among  them  Ilhgpkallut  impudiciu,  the  commOQ  " 
account  of  its  disgusting  odor  (Fig.  161). 

Upon  the  subtemjie&n  mycelium  the  fruiubodies  are  borne  much  as  in  the 
Hushroom.  and  in  their  early  suges  are  solid,  roundish  bodies,  while  in  color. 
These  enlarge  until  they  are  nearly  as  Urge  as  a.  hen's  effi,  and  on  sectioning 
BUch  a  young  fruit  it  ie  found  to  consist  of  sn  outer  white  shell,  the  Peridium, 
ftnd  a  centtal-body  of  very  complicated  structure  (Fig.  151,  C).     The  Utter 


eonsisla  of  a  central  elongated  hollow  core,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of 
the  central-body.  The  outer  portion  of  the  latter  forma  a  dome-.shaped  struc- 
ture, whose  interior  Is  divided  Into  chambers  lined  with  the  hymenium.  This 
spore-bearing  structure  is  the  "Gleba."  At  maturity  tlie  cylindrical  core  elon- 
f^U-x  very  rapidly,  and,  bursting  through  the  peridium,  carries  up  the  cap- 
sbapcd  sf\eba  upon  a  stout  hollow  stalk.  The  tissues  of  the  fruiting-parts  are 
very  rauciii^inous,  and  the  spores  are  surrounded  by  a  slimy  fluid,  which  gives 
ofF  a  moat  offensive  odor.  This  odor  attracts  carrion-insects,  which  are  possi- 
bly of  use  in  transporting  the  spores,  lu  the  curious  genus  Clathrua  the  com- 
plete central-body  has  the  form  of  a  hollow  I  attics- worit:,  which  is  bright  red 
in  color. 
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Order  IV.     Lycoperdineae 

The  best  known  of  the  Gasteromycetes  are  the  PuflFballs,  of  the 
genus  Lycoperdon  (Fig.  152,  A).  The  large  fruits  are  globular, 
oval,  or  pear-shaped  solid  bodies,  often  of  large  size.  A  section 
through  the  young  fruit  shows  a  dense  white  mass  of  apparently 
homogeneous  tissue;  but  later  there  are  formed  many  chambers 
lined  with  the  hymenium.  As  the  fruit  develops,  the  wall  becomes 
differentiated  into  a  firm,  somewhat  leathery  peridium,  which  in 
the  genus  Geaster  (Earth-star)  is  double.  The  sterile  tissue 
between  the  spore-chambers  is  partly  composed  of  delicate  cells, 
which  finally  become  completely  disintegrated,  and  others  whose 
walls  become  hard  and  persistent,  and  form  much-branched  threads 
(Capillitium),  filling  the  interior  as  a  loose,  spongy  mass  mingled 
with  the  ripe  spores.  At  maturity,  the  peridium  breaks,  and  the 
powdery  mass  of  spores  is  discharged.  In  Geaster  (Fig.  152,  B), 
the  outer  peridium  splits  into  strips,  which  bend  back,  exposing 
the  inner  peridium,  within  which  are  contained  the  spores.  The 
outer  peridium  is  strongly  hygroscopic. 

i 

Order  V.  Nidularineae 

The  curious  little  Fungi  of  the  genera  Nidularia  and  Cyathus 
(Fig.  152,  D-F)  differ  from  the  Puffballs  in  having  the  spore- 
chambers  surrounded  by  a  separate  peridium,  so  that  tkey  form 
little  bodies,  «/>,  lying  within  the  oj^en  outer  peridium,  like  eggs  in 
a  nest,  hence  the  popular  name  of  Bird's-nest  Fungi  for'  these  little 
plants. 

LICHENS 

The  remarkable  group  of  Fungi  known  as  Lichens  do  not  con- 
stitute ^  natural  morphological  group,  as  its  members  belong  to 
several  widely  separated  orders  of  the  Ascomycetes  and  Basidiomy- 
cetes ;  the  greater  part  belonging  to  the  former  class.  These  Fungi 
are  intimately  associated  with  certain  low  Algaj  or  Schizophycese, 
upon  which  they  are  parasitic  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
Algae  are  completely  included  within  the  thallus,  formed  by  the 
mycelium  of  the  Fungus,  or  in  some  of  the  gelatinous  Lichens,  like 
Collema,  the  form  of  the  Lichen  is  determined  by  the  gelatinous 
Nostoc-colony,  which  is  the  host  of  the  Fungus. 

The  Lichens  were  formerly  ranked  as  a  class  coordinate  with 
the  Algae  and  Fungi,  it  being  supposed  that  the  green  cells,  or 
"gonidia,"  were  outgro\vths  of  the  fungal  hyphae.  The  researches 
of  De  Bary  and  Schweudener  first  showed  that  the  green  cells  were 
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really  independent  organisms,  and  these  researches  were  followed 
by  many  others  which  soon  placed  the  dual  nature  of  the  Lichen- 
thallus  beyond  any  question.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that 
the  Algae  can  live  quite  as  well,  or  better,  when  removed  from  their 
association  with  the  Fungus,  which,  on  its  side,  dies,  if  deprived  of 
its  algal  associates,  or  if  not  artificially  supplied  with  the  necessary 
food  constituents.  Careful  experiment  has  also  demonstrated  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  Lichen-thallus  by  associating  the  germi- 
nating spores  of  the  Lichen  with  Algae  which  were  growing  free, 
and  Moller  even  succeeded  in  producing  small  Lichens  upon  steril- 
ized glass  plates,  by  supplying  them  with  artificial  nutriment,  but 
eliminating  the  Algae  from  which  the  food  ordinarily  is  derived. 

Germination.  —  Under  normal  conditions,  the  Lichen-spores,  on 
germinating,  produce  a  mycelium  of  limited  growth,  which  on  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  proper  algal  cells  (Fig.  154,  A)  attaches 
itself  to  them  and  ultimately  produces  the  complete  Lichen.  In 
case  the  green  cells  are  not  available,  the  mycelium  dies  as  soon  as 
it  has  exhausted  the  food-materials  within  the  spore. 

The  Algae  which  occur  within  the  body  of  various  Lichens  are 
identical  with  species  which  also  live  quite  independently.  They 
represent  most  of  the  families  of  the  Schizophyceae  and  several  of 
the  lower  families  of  Chlorophyceae,  most  of  the  latter  being  Pro- 
tococcaceae,  although  a  few  Confervaceae  have  also  been  found  as  the 
gonidia  of  Lichens.  These  Algae,  when  associated  with  the  Lichen, 
multiply  only  by  fission ;  but  in  some  cases,  at  least,  when  removed 
from  their  association  with  the  Fungus,  they  develop  zoospores. 

Parasitism  and  Symbiosis.  —  The  amount  of  injury  caused  by  the 
Fungus  to  the  algal  cells  varies  in  different  cases.  Sometimes  haus- 
tpria  are  sent  into  the  cells,  which  are  finally  killed.  Sometimes 
the  haustorium  penetrates  the  wall  of  the  algal  cell,  but  does  not 
injure  the  protoplast.  In  still  other  instances,  there  is  no  penetra- 
tion  of  the  algal  cells,  and  the  substances  taken  fqom  them  must 
diffuse  through  their  walls.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  asspciation 
of  the  two  Lichen  elements  must  be  considered  as  a  case  of  parasit- 
ism. It  is  true  that  the  Algae  may  derive  certain  advantages  in 
being  protected  by  the  enveloping  Fungus  filaments,  which  also 
retain  water  somewhat  tenaciously,  and  thus  enable  the  Algae  to 
grow  where  otherwise  they  could  not.  This  mutual  association  has 
been  termed  Symbiosis.  A  further  remarkable  phenomenon  is  the 
occasional  parasitism  of  one  complete  Lichen  upon  another. 

Semi-lichens.  —  A  small  number  of  Ascomycetes  have  been  de- 
scribed which  live  as  saprophytes  during  their  earlier  stages,  but 
later  become  associated  with  Algae,  which  as  a  rule  are  injured 
by  the  attacks  of  the  Fungus.  Sphceria  lemanem  and  Tfiermutis 
vdutina  are  examples  of  the  Half-lichens. 
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Distribatlon.  — The  number  of  Lichens  is  very  large,  and  they  are 
of  almost  universal  distribution,  their  peculiar  structure  enabling 
them  to  live  where 
scarcely  any  other 
vegetation  is  pos- 
sible, this  being 
especially  the  case 
on  exposed  rocks, 
where  Lichens  are 
among  the  first  or- 
ganisms t«  appear. 
They  play  a  very 
important  r&le  in 
the  decomposition 
of  Tocks,  being 
able,  by  the  devel- 
opment of  special 
solvent  substances, 
to  disintegrate  even 
such  hard  rocks  as   , 


'  Fia.  1S3.  — ^,  Slieta  pulmonaeea,  a  foliose  Lichen  (nata- 

granite  and  gneiss.  n\   size);    op,  apotheds.      B,  section  ot  the  thallus 

The  hyphie  of  Ver-  ehowlng  the  algal  cbIIh,  a,  and  the  rhiiolds,  r  (x  40). 

~,  «„—■!,     _«,_-«_»«  t',  Utnea  barbata,  algal  celU  (Pleutococcns)  Barroonded 

,                ,                „          ,  Dy  the  (ungal  filaments  ( X  400) . 

have    been    found 

to  penetrate  to  a  depth  of  nearly  two  centimetres  into  limestone 
upon  which  it  was  growing.  \\'here  the  Lichen  grows  closely 
attached  to  the  smooth  bark  of  trees,  as  in  the  so-called  crustaceous 
forms,  it  is  often  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  parasitic,  penetrating 
into  the  tissues  of  the  bark.  Such  forms  are  often  deficient  in  the 
green  algal  cells. 

The  Llchea-thallus 

The  Lichens  show  several  well-marked  typea  in  the  form  of  the 
thallus.  This  may  be  closely  adherent  to  the  substratum  (Crusta- 
ceous);  flat  or  leaflike  (Foliaceous);  gelatinous,  or  bushy  (Fruti- 
cose).     The  internal  structure  also  shows  more  or  less  variety. 

Oelatinoni  Lichens.  — The  simplest  type  is  shown  in  the  gelatinous 
Lichens,  where  the  independence  of  the  two  constituents  of  the 
thallus  is  evident.  In  these  forms  the  Alga  is  usually  a  species  of 
Nostoc,  as  in  Collema  (Fig.  155,  A,  B),  which  very  much  resembles 
a  normal  Nos toe-colony.  The  gelatinous  mass  is  penetrated  by  the 
loose  filaments  of  the  Fungus,  which  finally  produces  the  charac- 
teristic fruiting-bodies. 

In  the  more  typical  Lichens  the  hyphse  are  densely  interwoven, 
and  form  a  tough,  often  leathery  thallus,  within  which  the  algal 
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cells  are  distributed,  either  without  any  definite  order  (Ho5merous) 
or  in  definite  layers  (Heteromerous).  In  most  of  the  prostrate 
forms  the  latter  arrangement  is  the  rule.  A  section  of  one  of  these 
(Fig.  153,  B)  shows  the  densely  interwoven  and  often  coherent 
superficial  hyphee,  forming  a  tough  outer  rind  or  cortex,  beneath 
which  is  a  somewhat  looser  stratum,  in  which  the  green  cells  form  a 

continuous  layer.  The  inner  portion 
of  the  thallus  is  made  up  of  loosely 
interwoven  hyphae,  forming  a  sort  of 
pith.  The  lower  part  of  the  thallus 
is  usually  quite  destitute  of  green 
cells,  and  often  develops  rootlike 
outgrowths,  which  fasten  it  to  the 
substratum. 

The  fruticose  Lichens,  such  as  the 
common  Usnea  barbcUa  and  the  strik- 
ing RamcUina  reticulata  (Fig.  156,  A), 
very  common  in  the  coast  region  of 

Fig,  ^.^  A, Xa^uhonaparietina.  California,  axe  attached  either  by  a 
filament  from  a  germinating  small  disk,  or  in  the  latter  sometimes 
Bpore  attaching  itself  to  cells  of    merely  by  being  caught  by  the  small 

T^rrhX^LitlZ  <-ig3    upon    which   a   fragment   has 

lata,  filament  sending  a  haus-  fallen.     In  these  forms  it  is  evident 

torium  into  a  Pieurococcus  cell  that  the  substratum  serves  simply  as 

(X900).    (After  PK,«c.«.)  a  point  of  attachment. 

Where  the  gonidia  of  the  Lichen  are  filamentous  Algae,  the  growth 
of  the  Lichen  follows  very  closely  the  form  of  the  Alga,  which  is 
only  slightly  invested  with  the  hyphae. 

Qiemical  Pecnliarities  of  Lichens.  —  The  young  hyphae  usually  show 
the  reaction  of  pure  cellulose,  but  later  the  cell-walls  become  modi- 
fied, forming  either  Fungus-cellulose  or  a  change  into  a  gelatinous 
substance,  lichenin,  or  isolichenin,  the  latter  substance  turning  blue 
on  the  application  of  iodine,  thus  reacting  like  starch.  A  great 
variety  of  peculiar  products,  such  as  special  organic  acids,  pigments, 
and  various  excretory  products,  are  also  found  in  the  Lichens. 

Reproduction 

The  thallus  of  a  Lichen  may  multipl)^  by  means  of  fragments  torn 
off  accidentally,  or  by  the  detachment  of  special  bodies  known  as 
"  Soredia."  These  consist  of  roundish  bodies  composed  of  a  tangle  of 
hyphae  enclosing  a  number  of  the  green  cells.  These  soredia  are  some- 
times formed  in  large  numbers  upon  the  surface  or  margins  of  the 
thallus,  where  they  form  a  greenish  gray  powder.  Conidia,  or  non- 
sexual spores  like  those  of  many  ordinary  Ascomycetes,  occur  in  a 
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very  small  number  of  Lichena,  but  are  usually  absent.  Pycnidia, 
or  spermc^onia  (Fig-  io5,  B),  like  those  of  the  Kusts,  and  roany 
Ascomycetes,  are  of  conimon  occurrence.  Minute  conidia  are  pro- 
duced in  these,  and  may  germinate  and  produce  a  mycelium  -in 
many  cases,  \\Tiether  these  are  sometimes  male  reproductive  cells 
is  still  somewhat  doubtful. 

With  the  exception  of  two  genera  of  tropical  Lichens  (Cora  and 
Oorella),  which  produce  basidiospores,  the  charaGt«ristic  spores  are 
ascospores,  which  are  borne  in  fructifi<'ations  very  much  like  those 
of  the  typical  Ascomycetes.  The  ascospoi'eg  are  usually  eight  in 
number,  and  may  be  either  unicellular  or  multicellular  (Fig.  165,  C). 


Fia.  ISB.  —  A,  Collema  micrnphj/Ua,  ahowlng  ascagenons  hypha,  with  tricLoRyne,  (. 
(After  8TAHL.)  B,  BpermogoQiiim  o(  Vollema  up.  {X  45).  V,  Sticia  pulinomicea, 
asci  and  paraphyses  (x  250),  />,  eruBUiceoua  LicbeL  {Gr«ph[s)  growiug  oa  the 
bark  or  a  Beech;  ap,  apotbecla  (x  3), 

The  type  of  the  fruit  is  either  open  (Apothecium),  like  that  of  the 
Cup-tuugi,  or  closed  (Perithecium),  like  that  of  the  Pyrenomycetes. 
In  the  Collemaceje,  a  family  of  simple  gelatinous  Lichena,  the 
formation  of  the  apothecium  is  preceded  by  a  specially  modified, 
enlarged  hypha,  whose  extremity  forms  a  slender  projecting  struc- 
ture, which  has  been  compared  to  the  trichogyne  of  the  Red  Algje 
(Fig.  155,  A).  According  to  Stahl,  this  is  fertilized  by  means  of 
spermatia  derived  from  the  si)erraogonium.  The  question  of  actual 
fertilization  has,  however,  been  disputed.  From  this  ascogonium 
the  apothecium,  or  at  least  the  ascogenous  portion,  is  developed, 
much  as  in   such  a  Cup-fungus  as  Pyronema.     In  most  of  the 


Lichens  no  trace  of  au  ascogonium  h 
arise  in  a  strictly  non-sexual  manner. 


I  been  found,  but  the  fruits 


ClasBlficatioa  of  Lichens 

The  Lichens  may  be  divided  into  three  orders,  based  upon  their 
affinity  with  special  groups  of  Fungi.  These  are :  1.  Discolichenes ; 
2.  Pyrenolichenes ;  3. 
Baaidiolichenes.  About 
two  thousand  species 
are  known,  occurring 
in  all  regions.  Some, 
like  the  Kein deer-moss 
(Cetraria  I^andica), 
grow  upon  the  ground 
in  immense  quantities, 
and  are  of  value  as 
food,  especially  to  the 
Reindeer.  Some  of  the 
large  fruticose  forms, 
like  Umiea  barbtUa, 
^     ,r„      .   T.      ,■        ..    ,  .      ,M  .     .   .    ,    Ramalina     reticulata, 

FiQ.  1S6.— A,  Ramalina  retiailata.     (Nalurtil  size.)  j     >.  ■    -.  n 

*,£Mmiiiim(pina(xl).afrutico»eLicheDiaiow.  and  the  VlVld  yellow 
ing  ibe  ver; large  termfDal  apothecla.  C.CIadonia  Ei'emio,  vulpina  (Fig. 
pj/zidata.  the  apothecift  borne  upon  cupehaped  J55  ](\  ^f  ti,g  gigrra 
bnuiches  ot  "  podetla"  (x  H).  -kt        j 

Nevada,  are  very  con- 
spicuous, but  most  of  them  are  inconspicuous,  forming  crusts  upon 
exposed  surfaces  of  rocks,  trees,  fences,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  ARCHEGONIAT^ 

The  AlgaB  are  typically  aquatic  plants,  and  even  those  forms 
which  are  adapted  to  life  out  of  the  water  can  vegetate  only  when 
an  abundant  water  supply  is  present,  and  remain  dormant  when  the 
supply  is  withdrawn.  These  plants  reach  their  most  perfect  devel- 
opment in  the  sea,  where  the  water  supply  is  constant,  and  the 
highest  expression  of  the  algal  type  is  seen  in  the  large  E.ed  and 
Brown  Algae. 

From  the  much  simpler  fresh-water  Green  Algae  another  group  of 
plants  has  been  derived  which  has  far  outstripped  all  other  com- 
petitors and   developed  the   most  perfect  of  all  plant-structures. 
These  are  the  terrestrial  green  plants  which  at  present  are  the  pre- 
vailing plant-types.      The   lowest  of  these  terrestrial  plants,  the 
Archegoniatse,  show  unmistakable  evidences  of  their  aquatic  origin^? 
and  although  no  existing  Green  Algae  can  be  pointed  out  as  theS 
direct  ancestors  of  the  land-plants,  still  there  is  strong  evidences 
that  the  lower  Archegoniates,  the  most  primitive  of  the  terrestrial  y 
plants,  have  arisen  from  forms  allied  to  the  existing  Chlorophycet^^C 
On  the  whole,  the  Confervaceae  offer  the  closest  analogies  with  the 
Ai'chegoniates,  and  of  these  the  genus  Coleochaete  shows  the  nearest 
affinity,  although  the  character  of  the  reproductive  organs  in  the 
Characeae  also   gives   some  suggestions  of  the  archegoniate  type. 
The  Archegoniatae  include  the  Mosses  and  Ferns  and  their  allies. 

The  substitution  of  an  aerial  for  an  aquatic  environment  was  no 
doubt  very  gradual,  and  there  are  still  some  forms  among  the  Green 
Algae  and  lower  Archegoniates  which  show  how  this  may  have  come 
about.     The  advantages  of  being  able  to  grow  with  a  diminished 
water  supply  are  obvious.     Most  fresh- water  Algae  are  subjected  toy 
destruction  by  the  dr^nng  up  of  the  shallow  ponds  in  which  theyV 
grow,  and  their  vegetative  period  may  be  very  short.     To  provide  ( 
against  this  there  are  developed  the  various  forms  of  resting-spores^/ 
which  remain  dormant  until  the  supply  of  water  is  renewed.     A 
few  forms,  like  Botrydium  and  some  species  of  Vaucheria,  grow  on 
the   mud  left  by   the  receding  water,   but   their  growing  period 
is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
mud  remains  moist,  and  they  also  produce  resting-spores  at  the  end 
of  their  short  vegetative  existence. 
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In  the  lower  Archegoniates,  however,  although  they  are  more  or 
less  dependent  upon  an  ample  supply  of  moisture,  the  plant 
develops  various  devices  for  protecting  it  against  the  loss  of  water. 
Roots  of  some  kind  are  always  present,  which  penetrate  into  the 
substratum  and  renew  the  supply  lost  by  evaporation,  which  is, 
moreover,  checked  by  the  development  of  an  impervious  cuticle  upon 
the  cells  exposed  to  the  air.  These  devices,  which  are  only  imper- 
fectly developed  in  the  lower  forms,  become  extraordinarily  perfect 
in  many  of  the  higher  types  of  land-plants.  The  conditions  being 
so  much  more  variable  on  land  than  in  the  water,  the  terrestrial 
plants  show  a  correspondingly  greater  diversity  of  structure  than  is 
ever  found  in  aquatic  forms. 

None  of  the  Archegoniates  possess  motile  cells  corresponding  to^j 
the  non-sexual  zoospores  of  the  Algae,  but  all  of  them  give  rise  j 
to  motile  spermatozoids,  which  require  water  in   order  to*  reach  ) 
the  archegonium  which  contains  the  egg ;  and  this  reversion  to  the 
aquatic  condition  as  a  preliminary  to  fertilization  indicates  the 
aquatic  origin  of  £ill  these  forms. 

The  formation  of  resting-spores  occurs  in  all  of  the  Archegoniates ; 
but  instead  of  the  fertilized  egg  developing  at  once  into  a  resting- 
spore,  as  it  does  in  most  Green  Algae,  the  egg  develops  into  a  multi- 
cellular plant,  the  Sporophyte,  which  then  gives  rise,  non-sexually, 
to  a  large  number  of  resting-spores.  One  fertilization  may  therefore 
result  in  an  enormously  larger  number  of  spores  than  is  the  case 
among  the  Green  Algae.  The  development  of  the  carpospores  of 
the  Red  Algae  offers  an  analogy  to  this,  although  the  method  of 
spore-formation  is  totally  different. 

In  a  few  Liverworts  (e.g.  Ricciocai'pus,  Fig.  163)  the  plant  usually 
lives  as  an  aquatic,  but  it  may  assume  a  terrestrial  form  by  settling 
on  the  mud  after  the  subsidence  of  the  water,  and  there  grow  even 
nacre  vigorously  than  it  did  when  floating  in  the  water.  Sometimes 
the  plant  only  develops  its  reproductive  parts  when  it  thus  assumes 
the  terrestrial  form.  The  behavior  of  Ricciocarpus  probably  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  the  terrestrial  Archegoniates  first  began  to 
take  possession  of  the  land. 

With  the  Seed-plants  the  Archegoniates  are  sometimes  put  in 
a  single  great  division,  the  Embryophytes,  so  called  because  the 
fertilized  egg  develops  into  a  multicellular  embryo  before  the  spores 
are  formed.  All  of  the  Archegoniates  agree  closely  in  the  character 
of  their  reproductive  paits,  and  there  is  little  question  that  the 
subkingdom  is  a  very  natural  one. 

Alternation  of  Generations.  —  All  Archegoniates  show  two  phases 
of  development.  The  spore,  on  germination,  produces  a  plant,  the 
gametophyte,  upon  which  are  borne  the  sexual  reproductive  organs, 
archegonia  and  antheridia.     From  the  egg,  within  the  archegonium^ 


after  it  is  fertilized,  is  developed  the  embryo,  which  becomes  a  more 
or  less  highly  organized  plant,  the  sporophyte.  The  latter,  sooner 
or  later,  gives  rise  to  the  spores,  which  are  invariably  produced 
in  tetrads,  derived  from  the  division  of  a  common  mother-cell.  It 
has  lately  been  suggested  that  the  spore-fruit  of  the  Bed  Algte  may 
be  considered  as  a  sporophyte,  but,  aside  from  this,  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  condition  prevailing  among  the  Archegoniates  is 
that  found  in  the  genus  Coleocheete,  where  a  i-udimentary  sporo- 
phyte is  developed  from  the  oospore. 


Fio.  157.  —  JtfodiMAeea  {Bellincinia)  Bolanderi.  Developmanl  o(  the  arcbegoniiUD 
(X  tiOO).  C,  cioss-sectioD  of  young  arpliegonium.  G,  cross-secllou  of  the  ueck  of 
&D  older  one.    Tbe  others  are  loDgitudinalBectionB;  b,  veDtralcftoal-ceU;  o,  egg. 

Oametopliyte.  —  The  gametophyte  of  the  Archegoniates  may  be  a 
plant  of  large  size,  attaining  a  length  of  thirty  to  forty  centimetres 
or  more  in  some  of  the  larger  Liverworts  and  Mosses  ;  or  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  raicroaeopically  small  body  composed  of  a  few  cells,  as 
in  the  male  gametophyte  of  some  Ferns.  Whether  large  or  small, 
the  structure  of  the  reproductive  organs  is  remarkably  uniform. 

The  Arcbegonlnm.  —  The  arehegonium  (Fig.  167)  is  usually  a  flask- 
shaped  body  composed  of  many  cells,  instead  of  beiug  a  single  cell 
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like  the  oogonium  of  most  Green  Algte.  The  aichegonium  generally 
consists  of  a  single  superficial  layer  of  cells,  and  an  axial  row  of 
cells,  of  which  the  lowest  one  is  the  egg-cell.  The  upper  part  is  the 
Neck,  the  lower  enlarged  portion  the  Venter,  At  maturity  the  axial 
row  of  neck-cells  ("  Canal-cella  ")  become  disintegrated,  and  when 
water  ia  applied,  these  swell  up  and  burst  open  the  apex  of  the  neck, 
through  which  they  are  forced  out,  leaving  a  passive  open  to  the 
venter,  within  which  lies  the  egg,  ready  for  fecundation. 

The  Antheridinm.  —  The  antheridiura  (Fig.  158)  is  also  multicel- 
lular, but  more  variable  in  structure  than  the  archegonium.  It  moat 
commonly  is  a  stalked  body,  the  upper  part  being  composed  of  an 
outer  layer  of  sterile,  often  chlorophyll-bearing  cells,  and  an  inner 
mass  of  sperm-cells.  Within  each  of  these  a  single  coiled  sperinato- 
zoid  is  developed.     The  body  of  the  spermatozoid  is  derived  mainly 


from  the  nucleus  of  the  sperni-cell,  while  the  cilia  arise  from  a 
special  body,  the  Blepharoplast,  which,  in  its  position,  recalls  the 
centrosomes  of  certain  cells,  but  is  found  only  in  the  later  stages  of 
the  sperm-cells.  Like  the  walls  of  the  canal-cells  of  the  archego- 
nium, the  walla  of  the  sperm-cells  become  mucilaginous,  and  when 
the  ripe  antheridium  is  wet,  the  swelling  of  this  mucilaginous  niasa 
bursts  open  the  antheridium  and  sets  free  the  sperm-cells,  from  which 
the  spermatozoids  are  liberated  by  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
cell- wall. 

■  The  liberated  spermatozoids  swim  about  actively  in  water  and 
make  their  way  to  the  open  archegonium,  to  which  they  are  attracted 
by  substances  ejected  from  it  This  attractive  substance  In  the  Fema 
is  malic  acid.  The  spermatozoids  often  collect  in  large  numbers 
about  the  mouth  of  the  archegonium  and  several  may  make  their 


way  into  it ;  but  normally  only  a  single  one  penetrates  into  the  egg 
and  fuses  with  its  nucleus. 

The  Bmbiyo. — The  fertilized  egg  does  not  form  a  resting-spore, 


Fio.  1B9.  —  Tarffionia  hypophyUa.  A,  aectioa  of  tbe  venter  of  a  ripe  ftrcbeKoniam 
(X  5(10).  B-i>,  develoiimein  of  tlie  embryo,  seen  in  longitadiiULl  section  (x  000). 
jK,  F,  X  250. 

but  grows  into  a  mass  of  tissue,  the  embryo  (Fig.  159),  which  sooner 
or  later  develops  into  the  sjwrophyte,  the  plant  which  gives  rise  to 
the  non-sexual  spores. 
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Sporophyte.  —  The  spotophyte  (Fig.  160)  aliowe  a  very  different 
degree  of  development 
among  the  Archegoni-        ^ 
ates.      In  its  simplest 
form  {e.g.  Biccia)  it  is 
a  globular  body  which 
is  almost  entirely  com- 
posed  of   sporogenoua 
tissue.     In  the  Ferns, 
spore-production    is 
largely  subordinated  to 
the     vegetative     exist- 
ence of  the  sporophyte, 
which  becomes  a.  large, 
leafy  plant.     Sooner  or 
later    the    sporophyte 
develops  a  special  spo- 
K^nous    tissue,   each 
cell  of  which,  by  a  fur- 
ther division  into  four 
parts  (Fig.    161),  pro- 
duces the  spores,  which 
are     very    similar 
structure  throughout  the  group.     The  sporogenons  tissue  (Arche- 
sporium)  may  btf  developed  from  the  inner  tissue  of  the  sporophyte, 
or  there  may  be  a  special  organ,  the  sporangium,  in  which  the 
spores  arise. 

Spore-fonnation. — The  development  of  the  spores  among  the 
Archegoniates  is  very  uniform,  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  proofs 
of  a  common  origin  for  all  of  them.  The  sporogenous  cells  arise 
from  a  single  archesporial  cell,  or  from  a  group  of  these.  Each 
sporogenous  cell  contains  a  large  nucleus  which  divides  twice. 
The  divisions  rnay  be  followed  at  once  by  a  division-wall,  but  more 
often  the  four  daughter-nuclei  lie  free  in  the  cytoplasm  of  the  mother- 
cell.  Division-walls  are  then  formed  simultaneously  between  the 
nuclei,  and  the  resulting  four  spores  are  tetrahedral  in  form.  The 
ripe  spores  usually  contain  a  large  amount  of  starch,  oil,  or  albumi- 
nous reserve-food,  and  are  protected  by  a  heavy  outer  spore-coat,  or 
Perinium,  marked  with  characteristic  thickenings. 

Reduction  of  Chromosomes.  —  It  has  been  ascertained  that,  in  some 
cases  at  least  (e.g.  Osmmida  regalia,  Pcdiavicinia  dedpiens),  the  num- 
ber of  chromosomes  in  the  nuclei  of  the  sporophyte  is  double  that 
of  the  gametophytic  nuclei.  The  reduction  takes  place  in  the  last 
division  of  the  archesporial  cells,  which  results  in  the  spore  mother- 
cells. 


Fio.  160.  —  ^,  Spfiarocarpiu  eritlatui;    median   sec- 
a  of  young    sporophfte   (X235),  the    nucleated 
intitule  the  archespoj-luiD;  /,  foot.    B,  C, 
Tonia  longiitta,  iTio  ripe  sporea,  B,  and  an 
r,C(X225). 


The  germinating  spores  produce  in  turn  the  gametophyte.  The 
latter,  in  abnormal  cases,  may  arise  as  a  direct  outgrowth  ot  the 
sporophyte  (Apospory),  and  conversely  the  sporophyte  may  develop 
as  a  vegetative  growth  from  the  gametophyte  (Apogamy). 


The  Mubcinsjc  (Brtophyta) 

The  Archegoniates  fall  into  two  series  of  equal  rank,  the  Bryo- 
phytes  or  Mosses  in  a  wider  sense,  and  the  Fteridophytes  or  Ferns 
.  and    their   allies. 

In  the  former 
group,  the  gameto- 
phyte is  the  pre- 
dominant phase ; 
in  the  latter,  the 
sporophyte,  which 
becomes  an  in- 
C,  dependent,     long- 

lived  plant. 
The  Bryophytes 
B  ^M        fe  *^  ^'^     usually     di- 

*»*         -It  n  vided     into     two 

classes,      Liver- 
worts (Hepaticfe) 
find  Mosses  (Mus- 
ci).        It     seems 
beat,  however,  to 
add  a  third  class, 
Anthocerotales,  to 
Fia  161.  — Aiccia  trichocaTpa.    A,  Bporogeaons  cell  nnder-     include    Certain 
going  the  first  nucle&r  dlvialon  <x  600).    B,  section  at    ^Qxms  which  have 
hitherto     usually 
been  united  with 
the  Liverworts.     The  Anthocerotales  are,  to  some  Extent,  inter- 
mediate in  character  between  Bryophytes  and  Fteridophytes. 

Gametophyte. — The  gametophyte  in  the  Bryophytes  may  be  a 
delicate  thallus,  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  some  Algs^,  or 
it  may  be  highly  differentiated,  showing  well-developed  stem  and 
leaves,  as  is  seen  in  the  higher  Mosses.  These  structures  diflfer, 
however,  from  the  similar  parts  of  the  sporophyte  of  the  vascular 
plants  (Ferns  and  Seed-plants). 

The  Sporophyte.  —  The  simplest  sporophyte  is  that  of  Riccia,  which 
consists  of  a  globular  body,  all  of  whose  cells,  except  a  single  super- 
ficial layer,  produce  spores.  In  all  other  Bryophytes  a  greater  or 
smaller  part  of  the  sporophytic  tissue  is  sterile,  and  is  connected  with 


D. 


a  ripe  spore. 
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the  vegetative  existence  of  the  sporophyte  itself.  In  the  more 
specialized  forms  like  the  True  Mosses  and  Anthoceros,  spore-forma- 
tion is  subordinated,  and  the  sporophyte  develops  green  assimilative 
tissue  and  a  system  of  conducting  tissues,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
gametophyte  only  for  its  supply  of  water. 

Biology.  —  The  Bryophytes  are,  for  the  most  part,  inhabitants  of 
moist  localities,  and  a  few  are  true  aquatics  (e.g,  Riccia  fluitaiis, 
Fontinalis).  Their  favorite  habitat  is  shaded  earth  and  moist 
rocks,  bases  of  trees,  and  similar  places.  They  may,  however,  be 
adapted  to  a  dry  situation,  and  become  completely  dried  up  without 
injury.  This  is  strikingly  shown  by  many  Oalifomian  Bryophytes, 
which  remain  dormant  through  the  long  rainless  summers,  resuming 


Fio.  102.  —  Targionia  hypophylla.  Germination  of  spores  ( X  about  200) .   C,  E^  optical 
sections ;  x,  apical  cell ;  r,  primary  rhizoid ;  sp,  spore-membrane. 


growth  at  once  with  the  advent  of  the  autumn  rains,  and  completing 
their  season's  growth  during  the  rainy  winter. 

Livei'worts  seldom  occur  in  sufficient  numbers  to  constitute  a  con- 
spicuous feature  of  the  flora,  but  the  Mosses  are  often  gregarious, 
and  in  the  wet  northern  regions  often  cover  large  tracts,  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  vegetation.  This  is  seen  especially  in  north- 
em  bogs,  where  the  Peat-mosses  (Sphagnum),  Hypnum,  Polytrichum, 
etc.,  are  the  most  important  factors  in  the  vegetation.  In  the 
northern  forests,  also,  the  ground  and  the  decaying  trunks  of 
the  fallen  trees  are  covered  with  dense  cushions  of  large  Mosses. 
Similar  conditions  prevail  in  the  cooler  regions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere. 


CLAsa  I.     Hepatic^ 

The  lowest  of  the  Arcbegoniates  are  the  Hepaticee,  or  Liverworts, 
which  are  of  iaiportanee,  botanically,  because  they  probably  repre- 
sent the  forms  from  which  all  the  higher  types  of  green  plants  have 
come.  They  are  usually  of  small  size,  and  most  of  them  frequent 
moist,  shady  places,  although  many  species  have  adapted  themselves 
to  dry  localities.  They  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the 
moist  mountain  forests  of  the  Tropics,  where  they  occur  in  great 
numbers  upon  the  stems,  or  even  the  leaves,  of  many  trees  and 
shrubs. 

The  Gametophyte.  —  The  gametophyte  in  the  Liverworts  shows 
considerable  range  of  structure.     The  simplest  forma  have  a  thallus 
composed  of  nearly  uniform  cells,  or  with  a  midrib  conaiating  of 
elongated  cells  (i'ig.  172,  B),      The  branching  is  most  commonly 
dichotomous.    The  thallus  is  fastened 
to  the  substratum  by  delicate  unicel- 
lular root-hairs.      The  growth  of  the 
thallus  is  due  to  the  divisions  of  a 
single   apical    cell    (Yig.   173,  A,   x). 
Most     Liverworts,    in    their    earlier 
stages,  conform  to  this  type. 

From  this  simple  thallose  stnicture, 

specialization   has   developed  in  two 

directions.     In  the  Marchantiales  the 

thallose  form  has  been  retained,  but 

the   uniform   tissues   of   the   simpler 

type  have  been  replaced    by  tissues 

Fm    KS.-SUciocti7^  natan>     suited  to  special  purposes.     The  green 

J,  floating  fonn.   B,  terrestrial         ,,  .l        ,         .  .       ?     , 

fonn  (X  2).  <*'l^  occupy  the   dorsal    part   of   the 

thallus,  and  constitute  a  well-developed 

assimilating    apparatus,    and    the    reproductive   organs    are    often 

restricted  to  special  branches. 

The  second  line  of  development  is  seen  in  the  leafy  Liverworts, 
or  Scale  Mosses.  The  tissues  in  this  type  remain  alike,  but  the 
plant-body  tiecomes  a  leafy  axis,  the  assimilative  function  being 
relegated  to  special  outgi-owths  (leaves)  (Fig.  172,  F).  These  leafy 
shoots  sometimes  arise  as  outgrowths  of  a  thallose  "Protonema," 
like  that  found  in  the  True  Mosses.  This  protonema  may  be  a  flat 
thallus  {Lejetiitia  melzgerhptis)  (Fig.  180),  or  it  may  be  filamentous 
(I'r  otoce  ph  alozia) . 

Reproduction.  —  The  gametophyte  multiplies  normally  by  branch- 
ing, but  in  many  Liverworts  special  buds  or  gemmse  are  developed. 
In  Anevra  muUiJida,  these  are  two^elled  bodies,  which  are  formed 
inside  a  mother-cell,  and  are  discharged  much  like  the  zoospores  of 
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the  Green  Algse.  They  may  properly  be  considered  as  homologous 
with  zoospores.  In  other  cases  the  gemmas  are  developed  super- 
ficially, and  break  off  from  the  thaJlus.  In  Marchantia  (Fig.  169) 
and  Lunularia  these  are  produced  in  special  receptacles. 

The  Archegonium. — The  sexual  organs  may  be  borne  upon  the 
same  plant,  or  the  plants  may  be  unisexual. 

The  development  of  the  archegonium  (Fig.  165)  is  remarkably 
uniform  throughout  the  Hepaticae.  It  arises  from  a  superficial  cell 
which  usually,  but  not  always,  divides  by  a  transverse  wall  into  a 
stalk-cell  and  an  upper  cell.  The  latter  divides  by  three  intersecting 
vertical  walls,  with  a  central  cell  and  three  peripheral  ones.  These 
peripheral  cells  undergo  later  another  longitudinal  division,  so  that 
the  central  cell  becomes  surrounded  by  six  peripheral  ones.  In  the 
Jungermanniales,  this  longitudinal  division  is  usually  suppressed  in 
the  case  of  the  smallest  primary  peripheral  cell,  so  that  there  are  but 
five  of  these  formed. 

The  next  division  is  transverse  and  divides  the  young  archegonium 
into  two  tiers,  the  upper  giving  rise  to  the  neck,  the  lower  one  to  the 
venter.  From  the  axial  cell  of  the  neck  a  cover-cell  is  cut  off,  which 
now  divides  by  intersecting  walls  into  four,  placed  crosswise.  Re- 
peated transverse  divisions  take  place  in  all  the  neck-cells,  so  that 
the  neck  rapidly  increases  in  length.  The  axial  row  of  cells  con- 
stitute the  neck-canal  cells.  The  axial  cell  of  the  venter  divides 
once  transversely,  and  of  the  two  resulting  cells,  the  lower  becomes 
the  eggy  the  upper  the  ventral  canal-cell. 

At  maturity  the  transverse  walls  of  the  neck-canal  cells  become 
mucilaginous,  and  dissolve  when  the  ripe  archegonium  absorbs  water. 
The  protoplasm  of  the  egg-cell  contracts  and  assumes  a  globular 
form.  The  cytoplasm  is  usually  densely  granular,  except  at  the  top, 
where  a  more  or  less  evident  clear  "  receptive  spot "  can  usually  be 
made  out. 

The  neck-cells  become  strongly  distended  by  the  water  absorbed, 
and  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  swelling  mucilaginous  mass  formed 
from  the  disorganized  canal-cells  finally  becomes  so  great,  that  the 
apex  of  the  neck  is  ruptured,  and  the  contents  of  the  canal  are  forced 
out,  leaving  an  open  channel  through  the  neck,  down  to  the  central 
cavity  of  the  venter  in  which  the  egg  lies. 

The  Antheridiam.  —  The  antheridium  (Fig.  166)  shows  much  more 
variation  than  the  archegonium.  With  the  exception  of  the  Antho- 
cerotales,  it  is  developed  from  a  single  superficial  cell,  which  gener- 
ally divides  into  a  basal  and  a  terminal  cell.  The  latter  develops  a 
mass  of  central  sperm-cells,  surrounded  by  a  layer  of  larger  sterile 
cells,  which  often  contain  chlorophyll.  The  nucleus  of  the  si^erm- 
cell  is  relatively  large,  and  assumes  a  spiral  form  as  the  spermatozoid 
develops.    The  two  long  cilia  always  found  in  the  sperm  atozoids  of 
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the  Bryophytes  arise  from  the  blepharoplast,  which  is  of  cytoplasmic 
origin.  When  the  spermatozoids  escape,  the  remaining  cytoplasm  of 
the  mother-cell  adheres  to  the  end,  as  a  small  vesicle. 

The  walls  of  the  sperm-cells  become  mucilaginous  at  maturity,  and 
the  dehiscence  of  the  antheridium  is  due  to  the  swelling  of  this 
mucilaginous  matter,  when  water  is  applied. 

Sporophyte 

The  fertilized  egg  becomes  at  once  invested  with  a  cellulose  mem- 
brane, and  grows  until  it  completely  fills  the  cavity  of  the  venter. 
The  development  of  the  sporophyte  in  the  Liverworts  is  not  always 
the  same.  In  the  simplest  type,  that  of  Riccia  (Fig.  171),  all  but  a 
single  superficial  layer  of  cells  constitutes  the  archesporium  of  the 
globular  sporophyte,  and  all  thp  archesporial  cells  give  rise  to  spores. 
In  all  other  forms  there  is  a  gi-eater  or  smaller  amount  of  sterile 
tissue  in  the  sporophyte.  In  the  Anthocerotales,  especially  the 
genus  Anthoceros,  the  sporophyte  becomes  very  complicated.  A 
distinct  system  of  green  assimilative  tissue,  with  stomata,  is  devel- 
oped, and  the  archesporium  is  relatively  small. 

As  the  embiyo  grows,  the  venter  of  the  archegonium  also  shows 
active  growth,  and,  except  in  the  Anthocerotales,  the  sporophyte  is 
retained  within  the  venter  of  the  archegonium,  now  known  as  the 
"  Calyptra,"  until  the  spores  are  ripe.  Then  by  a  sudden  elongation 
of  the  stalk,  or  "  Seta,"  of  the  sporophyte,  it  breaks  through  the 
calyptra,  and  carries  up  the  spore-bearing  capsule  at  the  top,  soon 
shedding  the  spores. 

In  most  of  the  Liverworts  certain  cells  of  the  archesporium  remain 
undivided,  and  develop  into  spindle-shaped  cells,  upon  whose  walls 
are  developed  spiral  thickenings,  which  are  strongly  hygroscopic. 
These  cells  are  the  Elaters  (Fig.  160,  C),  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  of  assistance  in  breaking  open  the  capsule  containing  the  spores, 
and  possibly  the  hygroscopic  movements  may  also  be  useful  in  scat- 
tering the  spores  after  they  are  shed.  The  wall  of  the  capsule,  or 
upper  spore-bearing  portion  of  the  sporophyte,  often  shows  similar 
thickenings  upon  the  walls,  and  these  are  also  instrumental  in  open- 
ing the  capsule. 

In  all  Liverworts  except  the  Ricciacese,  the  base  of  the  sporophyte 
forms  a  bulblike  organ,  the  Foot  (Fig.  160,  A,/),  whose  cells  are  in 
close  contact  with  the  adjacent  cells  of  the  gametophyte,  from  which 
it  absorbs  water  and  food  for  the  needs  of  the  growing  sporophyte, 
which  is  thus  parasitic,  as  it  were,  upon  the  gametophyte. 

The  Spores.  —  The  ripe  spores  of  the  Liverworts  are  tetrahedral 
cells,  with  a  double  or  triple  outer  wall  and  dense  contents.  Where 
the  spores  can  germinate  at  once,  as  in  most  forms  from  the  moist 
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tropical  forests,  the  spores  contain  chlorophyll ;  but  where  the  spores 
are  adapted  to  endure  a  long  period  of  drought,  as  in  most  Cali- 
fornian  species,  the  ripe  spores  contain  no  chlorophyll,  but  are  filled 
with  food  materials,  largely  oil  and  albuminous  granules.  Such 
spores  have  much  heavier  walls,  also,  than  those  which  contain 
chlorophyll. 

Germination. — Where  chlorophyll  is  absent  from  the  ripe  spores, 
the  first  step  in  germination  is  the  appearance  of  chlorophyll  in  the 
spore,  although  the  amount  is  sometimes  small.  The  exospore  and 
perinium  are  ruptured  (Fig.  162),  and  the  spore-contents,  included 
within  the  endospore,  or  intine,  appear  as  a  papilla,  the  germ-tube, 
which  often  becomes  much  elongated.  Usually  from  the  base  of  the 
germ-tube  a  small  papilla  is  cut  ofT,  which  rapidly  elongates  into 
the  primary  rhizoid. 

At  the  end  of  the  germ-tube  a  mass  of  cells  is  developed,  which 
soon  becomes  a  flattened  thallus,  growing  from  a  definite  apical  cell. 
This  apical  cell,  in  most  cases,  is  of  the  two-sided  type,  found  per- 
manently in  Metzgeria  and  Aneura.  Sooner  or  later,  this  is  replaced 
by  the  type  found  in  the  mature  gametophyte.  With  few  excep- 
tions, the  young  plant  assumes  gradually  the  characters  of  the  adult. 

Classification  of  Hepatics 

The  Hepaticse"  (exclusive  of  the  Anthocerotales)  may  be  divided 
into  two  orders,  the  Marchantiales  and  the  Jungermanniales.  The 
gametophyte  in  the  former  is  always  thallose,  and  may  become  very 
complex;  in  the  latter,  it  may  be  either  thallose  or  foliose,  but 
always  is  relatively  simple  in  its  cellular  structure. 

Order  I.    Marchantiales 

These  very  characteristic  plants  possess  a  prostrate,  fleshy  thallus 
(Figs.  163,  164),  which  usually  grows  upon  the  earth,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  numerous  root-hairs  of  two  kinds,  —  large,  thin-walled 
ones,  and  smaller  hairs,  with  undulate  walls,  having  peculiar  spike- 
like thickenings  projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  cell. 

The  branching  of  the  thallus  is  usually  dichotomous,  but  adventi- 
tious shoots  are  common  in  many  forms.  With  the  exception  of  the 
tropical  genera,  Dumortiera  and  Monoclea,  in  which  the  differentiar 
tion  of  the  tissues  is  poorly  marked,  the  Marchantiales  show  two 
definite  regions  of  the  thallus  (Fig.  167),  a  central  portion,  composed 
of  compact,  colorless  tissue,  sometimes  containing  special  mucilage- 
cells,  or  ducts,  and  cells  with  oil-bodies.  The  dorsal  tissue,  which 
may  merge  somewhat  gradually  into  the  ventral  tissue,  is  composed 
of  green  cells,  with  large  air-chambers,  or  lacunar.     These  chambers 


communicate  with  the  air  outside  by  means  of  pores,  which,  in  the 
higher  M archantiacese,  may  have  the  form  of  chimney-shaped  stomata. 


Fio.  16i.  —  Fimbriaria  {Ilypenantron)  Californica.  A,  plant  wilh  tiro  sporoRODial 
receptacles,  slightly  eQl&rfred,  B,  a  receptacle  (cBrpocephalum)  1X4),  C,  Ibe 
same  cat  lungitudlnally,  showing  the  "  perianth."  per,  gnrroundiDg  the  Bporophyte, 
ip.  D,  yanng  carpucepbalum.  In.  longitudinal  Bectlon,  showliig  one  of  the  fcioTrlDg- 
polnta,  X,  and  an  archegnnium,  ar,  L.  air-spaces;  H,  stoma;  r,  ihizoldl  (x  40). 
E,  growlDg-polDt  and  atchegoniuiu  (x  ^iOO). 

The  air-«hambers  may  be  clearly  defined,  each  with  a  single  stoma, 
and,  in  such  cases,  the  upper  surface  of  the  thallus  presents  a  rega- 
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larly  marked  areolation,  as  in  Marchantia  and  Conocephalus  (Fega- 
tella). 

Upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  thallus  are  usually  two  series  of 
delicate  scales,  often  of  a  dark  purple  color.  These  sometimes  are 
provided  with  a  glandular  tip,  which  secretes  a  mucilaginous  sub- 
stance, and  they  are  doubtless  protective  in  their  function,  closely 
investing  the  delicate  growing  apex  of  the  shoot. 


Fio.  165.  —  Riccia  glauca.  A,  longitudinal  section  of  the  apex  of  the  thallus,  with 
young  archegonium,  ar  {X  526) ;  I,  /,  ventral  lamellse.  B-F,  development  of  the 
archegonium,  longitudinal  sections.  G,  diagram  showing  the  arrangement  of  the 
primary  divisions  in  the  archegonium. 

Classification  of  Marchantiales 

0  

The  Marchantiales  may  be  divided  into  three  suborders  —  Riccia- 
cese,  Corsiniaceae,  and  Marchantiacese. 


Suborder  I.    Ricciaces 

The  lowest  of  the  order  are  the  Ricciaceae,  containing  the  two 
genera,  Riccia  and  Ricciocarpus  (Fig.  163).  Most  of  them  are  ter- 
restrial forms,  but  Ricciocarpus  and  Riccia  fluitan^  are  genuine 
aquatics. 

Apical  Growth.  —  The  thallus  grows  from  an  apical  cell  (or  possibly  more 
than  one),  which  is  wedge-shaped,  with  segments  cut  off  alternately  from  the 
dorsal  and  ventral  faces.  Segments  are  also  cut  off  from  the  lateral  faces.  The 
greater  part  of  the  tissae  of  the  thallus  is  derived  from  the  dorsal  segments.  The 
▼entral  segments  develop  only  the  lower  epidermis,  from  which  the  root-hairs 


grow,  and  the  oyerUpping  lamelln,  wbicb  are  fonned  by  the  rapid  giowtb  of 
tbe  free  Tosrgin  of  the  segmentB,  and  curve  upward  over  the  apex.  Tbew 
laitieUse  are  yery  iDCOnspicuoue  in  certnin  gpecies  (e.g.,  B.  glauca),  while  in 
others  thej  subsequently  split  in  the  middle,  and  funn  two  rows  of  Bcalea  like 
those  of  the  Marchantiaceie. 

Hie  datsal  segments  grow  macb  more  rapidly,  and  divisions  occur  in  all  direc- 
tions, so  that  the  tballus  becomes  thick,  and  the  upper  cells  are  arranged  in  mor« 
or  less  definite  vertical  tows,  which  aeparate  at  an  early  period,  and  give  rise  to 
narrow  air-spaces  between  the  rows  of  green  cells.  In  some  species,  these  air- 
spaces tiecome  much  larger,  and  approach  the  condition  found  in  the  Marchan- 
tiaceie.  The  green  cells  are  thus  brought  into  dii«ct  contact  with  the  air 
containing  the  COi  necessary  for  photosynthesis.  Tbe  lenninal  cell  of  each 
tow  is  usually  colorless,  and  somewhat  enlarged,  bo  that  a  sort  of  epidermis  is 
developed.  Differences  In  the  turgescence  of  these  cells  probably  regulate,  to 
some  exteut,  the  communication  between  tbe  air-spaces  and  tbe  atmosphere 
outside.  In  Bicciocarpus,  where  the  air-spaces  are  large,  there  la  a  definite 
epidermis  with  pores  like  those  of  the  higher  Marchantiaces. 

.      A. 


antheridium  (x  420). 

Sex-organs.  —  The  sexual  organs  of  Kiccla  (Fig.  165)  are  borne  npon  the 
doisal  surface  of  the  thatlus,  but,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the  tissue  about  Ihem, 
they  are  surrounded  by  an  envelope,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  antheridium, 
extends  above  its  apex  in  the  form  of  a  tube.  Both  anthei^dium  and  arche- 
gonium  arise  from  Miniilar  superficial  cells,  and  closely  resemble  each  other  at 
first.  The  development  of  the  archegonhim  conforms  to  the  regular  type.  At 
maturity  it  has  an  enlarged  venter  and  elongated  neck. 

The  antheridium,  after  a  short  basal  cell  is  cut  off,  divides  by  a  series 
of  transverse  divisions,  which  are  followed  in  each  of  the  segments  by  two 
intersecting  vettical  walhi :  a  periclinal  wall  in  eaeh  of  tiie  eegnient-quadrants 
separates  a  central  cell  from  a  peripheral  one.  The  central  cell,  thus  produced 
by  further  divisions,  gives  rise  W  the  sperm-cells,  which  are  very  numerous. 

Tbe  Embryo.  — 7%e  globular  egg  divides  first  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  then 
undergoes  quadrant  and  octant  divisions  by  walls  passing  through  its  centre 
(Fig.  171).  After  several  other  diviaions,  a  single  layer  of  peripheral  cells  is 
cut  off,  and  all  the  central  mass  of  cells  becomes  the  archesporium,  all  of  whose 
cells  develop  spores.     Tbe  outer  sterile  cells  become  more  or  less  completely 
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deetroyed  as  the  spores  mature,  and  Uiey  then  lie  free  In  tbe  venter  of  the 
ftrchegouiuDi,  which  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  embryo  and  has 
become  two-layered. 

A. 


,cl.  B 


Fla.  IffT. —  Targionta  hypophylla.  A,  lon^iltuilinal  aeetlon  of  the  tballui,  shnwing 
tbe  arcbegonia,  or,  and  central  Bcales,  /.  I  (y.  100).  B,  sectioa  through  a  pore, 
showing  the  chlorophylloiu  cells,  cl,  id  the  air-chamber  (X  300). 

Suborder  II.    Corsiniaces 

This  is  a  small  group  iDtermediate  in  character  betneeo  the  BicciaceK  and 
the  Marchantlaceae.  There  are  no  species  found  within  the  United  Stales.  They 
differ  from  the  Ricciaceie  in  having  the  lower  part  of  the  embryo  developed  into 
a  foot,  and  some  of  the  archesporial  cells  remain  sterile,  and  form  rudimentary 
elatets.     There  am  tno  genera,  Corsinia  and  Funicularia  (Boacbia). 


Suborder  III.    The  Harchantiaces 
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from  the  ventral  tissues.  The  air-chambers  may  be  irregular,  or  they  may  be 
clearly  circumscribed,  and  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  polygonal  areolations 
upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  thallus.  The  pores  in  the  epidermis  may  be 
openings  surrounded  by  radiating  epidermal  cells,  or  there  may  be  a  definite 

stoma,     composed 

A. 


':DB^z^ 


Fio.  168. — Fimhriaria  Californica,  A-C,  development  of  the 
pores  upon  the  receptacle,  longitudinal  sections.  Z>,  surface- 
view  of  a  pore. 


of  a  chimney-like 
series  of  super- 
imposed tiers  of 
cells,  the  lower 
ones  much  en- 
larged and  capable 
of  closing  the  open- 
ing. This  form  of 
stoma  is  especially 
well  developed 
upon  the  arche- 
gonial  receptacles 
(Fig.  168). 

The  ventral 
scales  in  the  Mar- 
chantiaceiB  arise 
singly  on  either 
side  of  the  midrib, 
and  are  not  formed 
by  the  splitting  of 
a  continuous  la- 
mella, as  in  Riccia. 
Oil-bodies,  borne 
in  special  cells,  and  mucilage-ducts,  occur  in  some  species. 

Gemmae.  —  OemmaQ  of  a  peculiar  type  (Fig.  169)  occur  in  Marchantia  and 
Lunularia.  They  are  flattened  buds  which  are  borne  in  large  numbers  in  special 
receptacles,  cup-shaped  in  Mai*chantia,  semicircular  in  Lunularia.  They  arise 
from  single  epidermal  cells,  which  divide  transversely  into  a  short  basal  cell 
which  remains  undivided,  and  a  terminal  cell  which  by  repeated  divisions  gives 
rise  to  the  bud.  This  becomes  lenticular  in  form,  with  an  indentation  on  each 
edge,  so  that  it  is  fiddle-shaped.  These  indentations  mark  two  growing-points, 
and  when  the  bud  falls  upon  the  earth  they  grow  out  in  opposite  directions  into 
two  shoots.  The  buds  are  detached  by  the  swelling  of  a  mass  of  mucilage 
secreted  by  small  glandular  hairs  growing  with  them.  Both  surfaces  of  the  bud 
are  alike,  and  over  these  are  scattered  colorless  cells  which  grow  into  rhizoids 
on  coming  into  contact  with  the  ground.  Whichever  surface  of  the  bud  falls 
downward  becomes  the  ventral  surface  of  the  young  plant,  and  the  upper  sur- 
face develops  into  the  characteristic  dorsal  tissues. 

Sez-organs.  —  The  sexual  organs,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  Riccia,  are 
borne  in  groups  upon  more  or  less  modified  parts  of  the  thallus.  The  plants  are 
either  monoBcious  or  dioecious.  The  antheridial  receptacle  may  form  a  cushion 
upon  tl^e  dorsal  surface  of  an  ordinary  shoot,  as  in  Fimbriaria  (Hypenantron), 
or  there  may  be  special  antheridial  branches,  as  in  Targionia  and  Marchantia 
(Fig.  166). 

The  archegonia  are  always  borne  upon  more  or  less  modified  shoots,  which 
more  commonly  develop  into  the  mushroom-shaped  receptacles  (Fig.  164)  so 
familiar  in  Marchantia  and  other  genera.  These  receptacles  may  represent  a 
single  branch,  or  they  may  be  composed  of  a  system  of  short  branches. 
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The  Sporophyte 

As  ID  RiccU,  the  first  division  in  the  fertilized  egg  Is  tronsvene ;  bat  0DI7  Ibe 
upper  half  of  the  em- 
bryo   gives    rise    to  a 
gporogenous      tisaue,                                                                                       **  * 
the  proiimaJ  half  de- 
veloplDg  liito  a  short 
Blalk,  or  seta,  whose 
lower    end    forma    a 
foot,  which  is  buried 
ill  the  tissue  of  tho 

g&metopby  te       (F I  g.  *■ 

158). 

The  upper  part  of 
the    Hporophyle,    the  -^ 

capsule,  has  a  definiia  f  ^ 
wall  composed  usuallj  r 
of  a  single  peisisteni  J"^ — L 
layer  of  cells,  whose 
walls  may  develop 
thickenings  apon 
their  Inner  surface. 
The  rest  of  the  ciii>- 
snle  is  composed  of 
the  archesporluai, 
some  of  whose  ctlls 
develop  into  well- 
marked  elaMrs,  the 
others  forming  spores 
in  the  miual  way. 
The  dehiscence  of  the 
capsule  may  be  Irreg- 

nlar  or  there  may  be  ^a.l6S.-.Vorchantiapol,morphi<.  ..^.  plant  with  Remma- 
a  Id  formed  which  ^„p,_ ,.  („„^„„i  ^^^^f;'  -^-^^^velop-ieat  of  the  Kemma 
falls  away  when  the  (x  5i5).  O,  an  older  KammH,  atlaciiert  to  its  pedicel,  and 
spores  are  ripe.  The  sbowliig  the  two  growing-points,  ti,  0'  (x  aiO). 
Marcbantiacete  com- 
prise the  moat  conspicuous  of  the  Hepatic*,  such  genera  as  Marcbautia,  Codo- 
cephaJus,  and  Lunularia  being  among  the  best-known  forms. 


~B. 


Order  II.    JuDgeimanniales 

The  majority  of  the  Hepatic^  belong  to  the  Jungermanniales, 
which  are  especially  abundant  in  the  mountain  foreats  of  the  Tropica. 
Most  of  them  are  epiphytes,  and  may  be  found  on  the  bark  of  trees  in 
every  wood,  although  a  few — e.g.  Ela.sia,  Fossoiiibronia —  occur  upon 
the  ground.  The  gametophyte  in  the  lower  forma  is  a  simple  thallus, 
but  the  greater  number  are  leafy  forms  —  the  so-called  "Scale 
Mosses."  With  very  few  exceptions,  the  gametophyte  is  markedly 
dorsiventral  in  structure. 


The  JuDgermantiiales  are  divided  into  two  suborders,  the  Ana«- 
rogynEB,  or  Metzgeriaceie,  aud  the  Acrogynie,  or  leafy  Jungermanni- 
aceEB.  Id  the  former,  the  archegoaia  are  dorsal, 
and  never  arise  directly  from  the  apex  of  the 
shoot;  in  the  Acrc^ynte,  the  apex  of  the  arche- 
gonial  shoot  becomes  transfoiined  into  an  arche- 
gonium,  and  its  longitudinal  growth  is  thus 
stopped. 

Suborder  I.    J.  Anaaogynee 

The  anacrogynous  Jungermanniales  are  of 

especial    interest,   as    they    represent,   on   the 
whole,  the  simplest  type  of  the  Archegoniates, 
and   one  suggesting  the  ancestral    form  from 
which  the  more  specialized   types  have  been 
derived.     Among  the   Anacrogynae  are  many 
interesting    transitional    types.       The    lowest 
Fw.  m.  ~  Marchantta    forms  have  a  delicate  thallus  growing  from  a 
^l"w™d(x"S    tw<^sided  apical  cell,  and  closely  resemble  the 
younger  stages  of  many  of  the  higher  Arche- 
goniates, which  may  be  traced   back  to  such  a  form.      The  early 
stages  of  such  Liverworts  as  the  Marchantiaeeie,  and  the  young 
gametophyte  of  most  Ferns,  usually  conform  to  this  type.     Some  of 


Fio.  ni.~A-C,  Siccia  glauca.  D.  R.  trichocarpa.  A,  B,  londlliidlnBl,  C,  traii»- 
verse,  stctioiiB  of  young  embryo  (x  2fiO).  D,  an  older  embryo,  showing  the  isyar 
of  Hteiile  cells,  m,  lurrouDdiag  the  aporogenouB  cells  (X  ZiO). 
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the  Anacrogynae,  like  Blasia  and  Symphyogyna  (Fig.  172,  E),  show 
a  development  of  rudimentary  leaves,  or  special  assimilatory  organs, 
like  those  which  characterize  the  more  specialized  Acrogynae. 

Anelatereae. — The  simplest  of  the  AnacrogynaB  are  the  Anelaterese,  inter- 
mediate in  some  respects  between  the  typical  AnacrogynaB  and  the  Ricciacese, 
which  they  resemble  somewhat  in  the  apical  growth  of  the  thallus  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  sexaal  organs.  The  genus  Sphserocarpus  (Fig.  160)  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  lowest  of  these.  Kiella,  and  the  monotypic  Geothallus  of  Southern  California 
(Campbell,  3),  are  the  other  genera.  The  Anelaterese  are  so  called  because  the 
sterile  archesporial  cells  do  not  develop  into  perfect  elaters,  but  remain  as 
oval,  thin-walled  cells,  usually  containing  starch  and  some  chlorophyll.     In 


Fia.  172.  —  Af  Aneura  (Riccardia)  pinnatijlda  (x  4i) .  B,  Pallavicinia  cylindrica 
(X  2).  Ct  D,  Fosaombronia  longiseta  (X  3) ;  sp.,  sporophyte.  J?,  Symphyogyna, 
tp.  (X  II).    9i  arehegonial  receptacle.    F^  Bazzania  sp.  (x  2). 

the  typical  Anacrogynse  (e.g,  Pellia,  Aneura,  Fossombronia,  etc.,  Fig.  172) 
the  reproductive  organs  are  borne,  singly  or  in  groups,  upon  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  thallus,  or  that  of  special  branches.  The  archegonium  is  mucHiUke  that 
of  the  Marchantiales,  but  except  in  the  lowest  forms,  there  are  but  five  peripheral 
cell-rows  in  the  neck.  The  antheridium  (Fig.  173),  however,  is  quite  different, 
and  agrees  with  that  of  the  Acrogynae.  The  first  division-wall  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  antheridium  is  vertical  and  divides  it  equally  into  two  cells,  in  which 
the  next  divisions  separate  a  central  cell  from  three  peripheral  ones,  so  that  the 
antheridium  consists  of  two  central  cells  which  subsequently  give  rise  to  the 
sperm-cells  and  six  peripheral  cells,  which  produce  the  wall.  The  spermatozoids 
are  relatively  larger,  and  coiled  several  times.  At  the  anterior  end  are  two  very 
long  cilia. 

The  root-hairs  of  the  Jungermanniales  are  always  of  the  simple 
type,  and  the  scales  found  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  Marchan- 
tiales are  replaced  in  these  forms  by  glandular  hairs,  which  serve  to 
protect  the  growing-point  of  the  shoot. 
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Oenmue.  —  In  Aneura  multijida,  two-celled  gemmie  have  been  do- 
scribed,  which  escape  from  the  cella  of  the  thallua  in  a  manner 
reaemhling  the  escape  of  zooaporea  in  the  Green  Algffi.  In  other 
genera  —  e.g.  Blasia — multicellular  gemmEB,  not  unlike  those  in 
Marchantia,  are  formed. 

Tubers.  —  In  aome  Anacrogynse  of  dry  regions,  such  as  Geothedtua 
tuberosua,  there  ia  developed  toward  the  end  of  the  growing  season  a 
Hubterrauean  tuber,  which  remains  dormant  during  the  dry  season, 
and  starts  into  growth  again  with  the  advent  of  the  winter  rains. 


Fia.  1T3.  —  A-C,  Aneura  piHiiiiliJtda,  D,E,Pellia  calycina.  J,  borlzoDtal  sectioD 
o[  yoQDg  antheridlal  bmncb  (x  Md) ;  f.  apical  cell :  d>  an  the  rid  la.  fi.trausveme 
section  of  anbegouial  Bhi>ot,  passing  through  the  apical  cell,  x;  ! ,  yoiin^  arche- 
gonia.  C.  Dcarljr  ripe  archeeuaium  (x-jm).  D,  E,  spennalozoida  of  Pellia 
calycina  (x  12^).     (D.  E,  at(«T  U 


Tbe  Sporophyte. — Tbe  first  division  in  the  embryo  is  always  transverse.  In 
the  AnelateretB  this  divisioD  at  once  Beparat«s  the  capsule  from  tlie  foot ;  but  id 
the  typical  Jungermiuiniales  the  lower  of  the  two  primary  cells  remains  undivided, 
or  develops  into  a  small  appendage  of  the  foot,  and  from  the  upper  ("epibaaal") 
cell  are  derived  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sporophyte.  This,  in  typical  caaes, 
shows  three  parts :  the  capsule,  seui,  and  foot. 

The  spnrogenous  cells  divide,  &e  usual,  into  tour  parte,  but  the  division  is  in- 
dicated before  tbe  nucleus  divides,  in  the  form  of  four  saclike  outgrowths  of  the 
cell,  before  any  indication  of  division  is  shown  by  the  nucleus.  A  "quadri-polar" 
spindle  is  then  developed,  and  tbe  division -walls  are  formed  between  the  four 
young  spores. 
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The  Bporophyte  remains  included  within  the  calyptra  until  the 
spores  are  ripe,  when  there  is  a  sudden  elongation  of  the  seta,  which 

c 


Fio.  1T4.  — ^,  jliwura  ntuUt/fda.    Yoong  embryo,  optical  section  (x  23G).    (After 
Lbitoeb.)    B,  a.  pinguii,  longitudlaal  Hection  ol  young  Bporophyte  (x  ;13). 
C,  upper  part  ot  B  (x  200)  ;  ip.,  spotkngenous  cells;  el,  young  elalera;  m,  apical 
mitas  of  sierile  tissue- 
may  increase  many  times  in  length  within  a  few  days,  owing  to  the 
stretching  of  the  cells,  brought  about  by  the  consumption  of  the  sub- 
stances within  the  cells.    In  PeUia  _ 
epipliytla,  the  seta  has  been  ob- 

served  to  increase  from  one  milli-  ' 

metre  to  nearly  eighty  millimetres 
in  three  or  fouj:  days.  This  extra- 
ordinary growth  is  at  the  expense 
of  starch  which  fills  the  cells  of 
the  young  seta.  The  capsule  usu- 
ally opens  by  four  valves,  but  this 
is  not  always  the  case. 

The  Acrog3nue 
The   acrogynous  Jungermanni- 
ales  comprise  the  larger  number  of  p,o 
the  described  species  of  Hepaticse,       female, 
but  the  type  is  a  much  more  fixed 
one  than  that  of  the  Anacrogynfe. 
Such  foliose  forms  among  the  latter  group  as  Btasia,  Fossombronia, 
and  especially  the  peculiar  genus  Treubia,  are  intermediate,  to  some 
extent,  between  the  Anacrogyuie  and  the  Acrogyn^;  but  the  num- 


ifadolheea  Bolanderi.     A, 
9,  male,    plantB   (x  4] ;    9. 

archej^nial   brauch;     A,   antheridinl 

branch . 
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bers  of  the  latter  group  conform  invariably  to  a  single  structural 
type.  The  apex  of  the  shoot  (Fig.  176)  is  occupied  by  a  single 
apical  cell  which,  except  in  the  genus  Physiotium,  is  tetrahedral 
in  form.  In  transverse  section  it  appears  as  a  triangle,  which  is 
usually  isosceles,  with  the  shorter  side  turned  toward  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  shoot.  There  are  three  series  of  segments  formed, 
corresponding  to  the  three  lateral  faces  of  the  apical  cell^  and  each 


-h 


Fio.  176.  —  Madotheca  Bolanderi.  A,  loDgitndinal,  B^  transyerse,  section  of  a  vege- 
tative shoot  (x500);  d,  dorsal,  v,  ventral,  surface.  C,  longitudinal  section  of 
antheridial,  D,  of  archegonial,  shoot;  6,  mother-cell  of  antheridium ;  ?,  young 
archegonium. 


segment  gives  rise  to  a  leaf,  except  where  the  ventral  face  of  the 
apical  cell  is  very  narrow,  in  which  case  the  ventral  series  of  leaves, 
the  "  Amphigastria,"  are  not  developed. 

The  fully  developed  shoot  shows  a  definite  central  axis,  upon 
which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  three  rows,  two  dorsal  and  one  ven- 
tral. The  dorsal  leaves  are  usually  two-lobed,  the  lobes  being  either 
of  equal  size,  or,  more  commonly,  tiie  upper  lobe  is  larger,  and  over- 
laps the  lower  lobe  of  the  leaf  in  front  of  it.     The  leaves  and  stem 
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are  composed  of  almost  perfectly  unifonn,  green  parenchyma,  and  no 
trace  of   a  midrib  _^ 

is    ever    found    in  -O- 

the  leaves. 

The  lower  lobe 
of  the  dorsal 
leaves,  especially 
ia  many  of  the 
epiphytic  tropical 
species  of  Lejeu- 
n  ia,  becomes  folded 
over  BO  as  to  form 
a  little  sac  (Fig. 
181),  which  is  ap- 
parently useful  in 
storing  water.  It 
is  said  that  in  some 
instances  these 
sacs  serve  to  en- 
trap small  crusta- 
ceans or  insects, 
acting   like   the 

traps  found  upon  Pia.  m.  —  UadolhecaBolandeH.  SuccesalvB  stages  In  the 
the  leaves  of  Utri-  davelopment  of  the  young  antlieridiuai,  loogltudlnal  aec- 
cularia.  «oiM<x600). 

BrAnchillg.  — The  branohhig  in  the  Acrogynte  is  always  monopodial.     Tha 
bueral  branch  replaces  the  lower  lobe  of  a  leaf.     In  the  ventral  halt  of  the 


Flo.  1T8.  —  Madolhfira  Bolanderi.  Development  o/  the  embryo.  A-D,  longitudinal 
sections.  E-U,  series  d(  transverse  sections  of  an  embryo.  BAui  Care  successive 
loDgltudinal  seutions  of  the  same  embiyo  [x  5:^). 


yotuig  leaf,  wbich  would  oidinsril;  develop  Into  iU  lower  lobe,  [nUrsectlng  waila 
txiae  which  cut  out  &  tetrabedrsJ  cell,  &t  once  transfonning  It  into  the  apical  cell 
for  the  new  shoot. 

Reproductdoa 

OenunK.  —  Unicellular  or  bicellular  gemmw  ara  found  in  m  any  forms,  and 
usually  arise  from  marginal  cells  of  the  leaves,  falling  oS  readily  and  gertninatiug 
much  aa  the  spores 
do.  Less  commonly, 
e.g.  L^funia  mfU- 
grriopKU,  iDUllicel- 
lular  gemmte  are 
produced. 

S«z-oigans.  — 
The  plants  may  be 
either  mootecious  or 
diCBcious.  In  the  lat- 
ter case,  as  in  the 
common  genus  Ha- 
dotheca  (Bellin. 
cinia),  (Fig.  175), 
the  reproductive. 
branches  are  some- 
what different  from 
the  sterile  ones.  The 
antheridia  (Fig.  ITT) 
are  borne  ain^^ly  in 
the  axils  of  closely 
Imbricated  leaves, 
upon  short  lateml 
branches.  Thennthe- 
ridium  corresponds 
in  its  development 
with  that  of  tlie  Ana- 
crogyns,  but  ia  often 
long-stalked,  and  in 
Madotheca  has  the 
lower  part  of  the  wail 
more  massive  than 
r,a.n9.-M<,dothe^B<,Umderi.  ^.  nearly  median  longi-  »  usually  the  caae. 
tudinal  section  at  an  advauced embryo  (x  aSO).  B.  upper  Archogoninm.  — 
part  of  the  same  {xH^).  C.  sporogenous  cells  and  The  archegonia  are 
yuung  elaters  from  an  older  sporopbyte  (X  5!U).  borne     upon     short 

lateral  branches  also, 
and  arise  from  aeRm en ts  of  the  apical  cell  (17(1,  n),which  finally  becomestrans- 
formed  into  an  archegonium.  This  arrests  the  further  growth  of  tlie  ahoot.  The 
group  of  archegonia  is  usually  surroimded  by  an  inflated  Involucre,  similar  to 
that  found  in  many  other  Liverworts. 

The  Sporophyte 

The  development  of  the  sporophyte  in  the  Acr<^5nsB  Is  very  much  like  that 
of  the  lower  Jungenuanniales.     Here,  also,  the  whole  of  the  sporophyte,  eicept 
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the  small  appendage  at  the  base,  arises  from  the  epibasal  hall  of  the  two-celled 
embryo. 

Classification  of  the  Acrogynse 

The  division  of  the  Acrogynse  into  separate  families  offers  some 
difficulties,  as  the  group 
as  a  whole  has  com- 
paratively few  marked 
differences.  The  follow- 
ing families  have  been 
proposed  by  Schiffner 
(Engler  and  Prantl,  4)  : 
I.  Epigoniautheae ; 

II.  Trigonantheae ; 

III.  Ptilidioideae ; 

IV.  Scapanioideae ; 
V.  Stephaninoideae ; 

VI.  PleurozioideaB ; 
VII.  BellincinioideaB ; 
VIII.  Jubuloideae. 


Class  II. 
Anthocebotales 

The  Anthocerotales 
include  three  genera 
which  agree  closely 
among  themselves,  but 
are  so  different  from 
the  other  Hepaticae, 
with  which  they  are 
usually  associated,  that 
it  seems  best  to  sepa- 
rate them  as  a  class  TiQA^O.  —  Lejeuniametzgeriopsis.  u4,thallose  proto- 
COOrdinate  with  the  nema  with  terminal  leafy  buds,  6  (x  14).  ^,  gem- 
Whole  of  the  Hepatic®.        "*  ^'  Cololejeunia  GoebeHL    (After  Goebkl.) 

The  garaetophyte  (Fig.  182)  is  a  simple  thallus  in  most  species, 
but  in  Dendroceros  there  is  sometimes  an  indication  of  a  rudimentary 
leaf-formation,  not  unlike  that  of  Fossombronia.  In  this  genus,  the 
thallus  has  a  definite  midrib,  while  the  rest  of  the  thallus  is  but 
one  cell  thick.  In  the  other  genera,  Anthoceros  and  Notothylas, 
the  thallus  is  fleshy  and  has  no  midrib.  Dendroceros  is  a  tropical 
genus,  and  is  epiphytic  in  its  habits.  The  other  genera  occur  also 
in  temperate  regions  and  are  terrestrial. 


Cell-strncttire. — AH  Anthocerolales  agree  in  the  Btructure  of  Uie  thalltu. 
The  npicAl  p-owtb  is  similar  to  that  in  the  lower  Jungenuanniales,  bat  n  pecul- 
iarity is  the  presence  of  a  eiogle  chroDiato- 
phore  ID  each  cell,  which  thua  recalb  that 
of  many  Confervaces,  like  Coleochnte  or 
Chtetophora.  Upon  the  lower. side  of  the 
tballua,  which  is  attached  to  the  subetntum 
by  simple  root-hairs,  are  stoma-llke  clefia. 
which  commnnicate  with  oTiiies  filled  with 
mucilage.  Through  these  niDCiUge-clefis 
fllamenia  of  Nostoc  enter  the  tballiu  and 
esCablisb  themselves  there.  These  endo- 
phytic Nostoc-colonies  are  couBtant  featuies 
in  ftll  species  of  Anthocerolalee. 


Fio.  181,  — .1,  lifjeunia  up.,  show- 
lug  the  ventral  leaves,  or  amplil- 
gaatiia.  am  (x  about  4U).  fl, 
a   West   I    ■■         .   ■  . 


Reproduction 

The  repTodnctlve  oi^ans  are  formed 
together  upon  the  dorsal  surface  of  the 
thalluB  much  as  In  Rtccia,  but  they  difier 
in  certain  respects  from  those  of  the  true 
Uepaticte,  and  suggest  rather  those  of  the 
lower  Pteridophytes. 

Antlieridinm.  —  The    antheridium   (Fig. 

184)  is  always  formed  endogenously.     A 

superficial  cell  divides  by  a  transverse  wall 

iiler  and  an  inner  cell,  of  which  tlie 

latt«r  develops  into  the  antheridium  or  may 

divide  further,  so  as  to  produce  a  group  of 

W^IUIZZ.  .t^'^Z  iZ    ■""""*•  Wn?  "1"'1|.  .  clo«<l  cl.y.    Tl.. 

watersacs  (X7S).  mature  anthendium  Is  an  oval  or  globular 

body  home   upon  a  stalk,   which   in  some 

species  of  Dendroceros  becomes  very  long.     The  wall  of  the  antheridium  is  cnm- 

posed  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  each  containing  a  chromatophore,  which  ofien 

assumes  a  red  or  yellow  color  at  maturity. 

Atcbegonium.  —  The  archegonium  mother-cell  does  not  project  above  the 
surface  of  the  thallus,  and  it  remains  very  inconspicuous,  the  outer  neck-cells 
not  being  clearly  distinguishable  from  tlie  adjacent  thallus-cells,  and  the  egg- 
cell  being  some  distance  below  the  level  of  the  thallus,  as  is  the  case  in  the 

The  Sporophyte 

The  sporophyte  in  the  Anthocerotales  differs  very  much  from 
that  of  the  Hepatieae.  The  archesporinm,  ov  sporogenoua  tissue,  is 
reduced  to  a  single  primary  layer  of  cells,  which  later  divides  into 
two,  or  in  Notothylas  into  four. 

The  first  divisions  In  the  embryo  (Fig.  1&6)  result  in  several  tiera  of  cells, 
which  become  next  divided  by  periclinal  walls  into  a  central  part,  the  "  Endo- 
thecium,"  and  an  outer  portion,  the  "  Amphitheeium."  The  endothecium  takes 
no  part  in  spore-formation,  but  persists  as  a  central  strand  of  tissue,  the  colu- 
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mella,  which  in  position  suggests  the  primary  vascular  bundles  of  the  Fern- 
embryo.  From  the  amphithecium,  by  a  second  series  of  periclinals,  there  is 
separated  on  its  inner  side  a  layer  of  cells  which  forms  the  archesporium. 

The  lower  part  of  the  embryo  develops  a  large  foot  like  that  in  the  embryo  of 
the  HepaticsB ;  but  between  the  foot  and  the  upper  part  of  the  embryo  there  is 
developed  a  zone  of  actively  dividing  cells,  which  cause  the  sporophyte  to  elon- 
gate rapidly  by  basal  growth.  This  growth  may  be  limited,  as  in  Notothylas, 
where  the  sporophyte  never  assumes  a  large  size ;  but  in  some  species  of  Antho- 
ceros  it  continues  for  several  months,  — indeed,  as  long  as  the  gametophyte 
remains  active,  —  and  the  slender  sporophyte  may  reach  a  length' of  six  to 
eight  centimetres.     These  large  sporophytes  have  a  well-developed  assimila- 


Fio.  182.  —  A-Ct  Anthoceros  fusiformis.  A,  gametophyte  with  four  sporophytes 
attached  (x  2).  B,  upper  part  of  fall-grown  sporophyte,  dischargiug  spores. 
C,  base  of  sporophyte  surrounded  by  the  calyptra,  or  sheath  (X  4).  D,  DendrO' 
ceros  JavanicttSf  enlarged.    (After  Lbitobb.)    E,  Notothyla$  orbicularis  (X  4). 


tory  tissue-system,  several  layers  of  the  outer  cells  forming  a  spongy  green 
parenchyma  which  communicates  with  the  outside  by  means  of  stomata,  pre- 
cisely like  those  in  the  leaves  of  the  higher  plants.  Were  the  sporophyte  put 
into  communication  with  the  earth  by  the  development  of  a  root,  it  would  be 
quite  independent  of  the  gametophyte. 

The  arcliesporiiim  shows  a  more  or  less  evident  separation  into 
fertile  and  sterile  portions,  which  suggest  a  condition  something 
like  the  formation  of  sporangia  in  the  simplest  Ferns.  The  sterile 
cells  in  some  cases  develop  into  elaters,  but  these  differ  somewhat 
from  those  of  the  Hepaticse. 


uid  anhegonia  (x  600) ;  x,  tb« 
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At  maturity  the  sporophyte  splits  into  two  valves,  and  the  spores 
are  gradually  thrown  out  as  they  mature.  Owing  to  the  formation 
of  new  sporogenous  tissue  at  the  base  of  the  sporophyte,  spores  in 
all  stages  of  development  occur  in  the  same  individual. 


Fjci.  185,  —  ^tittooeroj  Peanoiii.  Development  o(  the  embryo  (X  300).  A,  C,  E. 
median  lonf^itodlnal  Beclioaa,  'B,  D,  Huiv^aslve  croBB^eutions  of  embryos  of  aboDi 
tbe  age  of  A,  C,    £,  older  embryo,  showiug  the  nrcbeBporlain. 


Clabs  III.     Musci 

The  true  Mosses  (Musci)  are  much  more  abundant  than  the  Hepat^ 
icse,  especially  in  colder  regions,  where  they  often  constitute  an 
important  feature  of  the  vegetation.     While  the  number  of  species 

.much  greater  than  that  of  the  Liverworts,  the  general  type  is  a 
very  uniform  one,  and  were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  genera,  Sphagnum 
and  Andreasa,  they  might  all  be  reduced  to  a  single  order. 


The  Gametopbyte 

Protonemo.  —  The  gametophyte  of  the  Musci  always  shows  a  pre- 
liminary stage,  the  protonema,  which  is  usually  an  extensively  branch- 
ing growth,  resembling  an  Alga,  or,  less  commonly,  is  a  flat  thallus 
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like  that  of  the  simple  Hepaticse.  The  protonema  arises  primarily 
from  the  germination  of  the  spore,  but  may  develop  secondarily  from 
various  parts  of  the  gametophyte,  or  even,  in  exceptional  cases,  from 
the  sporophyte.  From  the  protonema  special  branches  arise,  which 
beeome  the  leafy  shoots,  or  gametophores,  upon  which  the  sexual 
organs  are  borne. 

The  growth  of  the  filamentous  protonema  is  apical,  and  the  divi- 
sion wails  are  often  strongly  oblique,  this  being  especially  the  case  in. 
the  branches  which  penetrate  the  earth  and  assume  the  character  of 
rhizoids.    These  branches  Jose  the  chlorophyll,  aud  their  cell-walls 


Pra.  iffl.  —  Fimaria  h^gromtlrica.  A,  fmRtnent  of  a  protonemal  fHament,  nith 
yonng  bnil  developlnj;  from  It.  B,  the  name  bud  in  optical  aection.  C,  »a  older 
bud.  1.  from  Ihe  Bnrface;  2.  in  optical  section;  x,  apical  cell  (X  225).  D.proto- 
nenuil  filameutg  with  an  older  bud,  gam,  attached  (X  3»S). 

become  thick  and  brown  in  color.  In  Sphagnum  the  protonema 
is  a  flat  thallus,  which  in  its  earlier  stages  often  shows  a  two-sided 
apical  cell,  like  that  in  the  lowpr  Hepaticse.  From  the  margin  of  this 
thallus,  filaments  like  those  of  the  typical  moas-protonema  may  be 
formed.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  thalloid  protonema  of  Sphagnum  is 
an  older  type  than  the  filamentous  one  of  the  typical  Mosses. 

GametD^ore.  —  The  leafy  shoot  begins  as  a  lateral  branch  of  the 
protonema  (Fig.  187).  The  bud  enlarges  slightly,  and  there  are 
formed,  in  rapid  succession,  three  intersecting  walls,  which  cut  out  a 
tetrahedral  apical  cell,  from  which  are  then  cut  ofE  three  series  of 


segments,  each  of  which  gives  rise  to  a  leaf  and  a  portion  of  the  stem. 
From  the  base  of  the  young  shoot  rhizoids  grow  out,  which  fasten  it 
to  the  ground.  These  rhizoids  may,  under  proper  conditions,  give 
rise  to  new  protonemal  iilaments. 

Apical  Growth.  —  With  very  few  exceptions  (e.g.  Fissidens),  the 
growth  of  the  shoot  in  the  Musci  is  from  the  activity  of  a  tetrahedral 
apical  cell  (Fig.  189),  and  the  shoot  is  radially  symmetrical.  Each 
segment  of  the  apical  cell  gives  rise  to  a  leaf  and  a  portion  of  the 


stem.  The  branching  is  always  lateral,  the  apical  cell  of  tlie  branch 
being  cut  out  from  an  outer  cell  of  the  stem,  below  one  of  the  young 
leaves. 

Thel.eaf.  —  The  growth  of  the  young  leaf  is  from  a  two-sided  apical 
cell,  whose  growth  is  limited.  The  later  growth  is  basal.  In  Sphag- 
num, Fontinalis,  and  a  small  number  of  other  Mosses,  the  leaf  de- 
velops no  midrib;  but  the  typical  moss-leaf  shows  a  median  thickened 
strand,  whose  central  cells  are  for  purposes  of  conduction.  The  rest 
of  the  leaf  is  usually  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  uniform  green 
cells ;  but  in  Sphagnum  there  are  two  kinds  of  cells,  large  empty 
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Flo.  189.  —  Amblyitegium  riparium,var,  ftuilant.    A,  median  langitndln&l  section 
ol  a  strong  sboot;  x,  apical  cell;  i.  Initial  of  a  lateral  branch  (x  2JS0).    B,  trans- 
w  section  at  Uke  apex  (X2B0).    C,  similar  section  of  ayoungbrancb  (x  SOO). 


Fio.  190.  —  Funaria  hygnymetrica.    A.  transTene  section  oF  the  apex  of  a  young 
ihool  (X  519).    B,  C,  croas-aectlons  of  young  leaves  (X  010).    D,  cross-section  ol 

•teiD(x2BT). 


ones,  aurrounded  by  narrow  green  ones  (Fig.  202).  In  Polytrichum 
the  midrib  is  very  largely  developed,  and  there  are  special  vertical 
plates  of  green  tissue,  placed  longitudinally,  and  thus  largely  increas- 
ing the  amount  of  assimilating  surface 
(Fig.  191,  B). 

The  primitive  three-ranked  arrangement 
of  the  leaves  is  in  most  cases  replaced  by 
a  greater  number  of  rows,  caused  by  early 
inequalities  in  the  growth  of  the  young 
parts. 

The  shoot  may  have  a  limited  growth, 
dying  after  the  reproductive  organs  are 
formed;  or  it  may  grow  for  many  years, 
giving  rise  to  special  branches  upon  which 
the  reproductive  organs  are  borne.  Except 
in  Sphagnum  there  is  an  axial  strand  of 
conducting  tissue,  and  usually  the  outer 
tissues  are  composed  of  thick-walled  cells, 
so  that  the  stem  is  more  or  less  woody  in 
texture. 

In  the  peculiar  genus  Buxbaumia  the 
gametophoric  shoot  is  rudimentary,  and 
the  leaves  almost  absent.  This  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  saprophytic  habit  of  the 
plant  which  lives  upon  decaying  wood, 
into  which  the  rhizoids  penetrate,  much 
as  do  the  hyphee  of  a  Fungus. 


Reproduction 


Via.  191.  —  .J .  croa»-8ecUoii  of 

leal  of  Leucvbrj/um.     B, 

Bimilar  aectiuii  ut   leaf  of 

Potytriehiim  QomiHwif  ^  ci,       Gcmiiue. — In  many  Mosses  the  forma- 

cDlorophyllous cells.  (Alter     .-  >  ■  i      ,.' 

GoKBCL.)  t"*^    ^'f   sexual    repi-oductive    organs    is 

exceedingly  rare,  and  the  plants  increase 

non-sexually  by  the  separation  of  branches.     In  some  Mosses  special 

gemms,  not  unlike  those  of  the  Hepatic^,  are  developed,  but  these 

are  not  common.     The  best-known  example  is   Tetrapkia  peltucida 

(Fig.   188).     Besting-buds  are  common,  however,  upon  the  proto- 

nema.     These  appear  to  be,  as  a  rule,  arrested  gametophoric  buds. 

Sex-organs. —  The  antherldiunt,  in  all  inTeBti(:a,ted  MofseH,  grows  at  first 
from  a.  two-aiiied  apical  cell  (Fig.  ]02),  A  long  sialk  is  developed  in  Sphagnum, 
but  in  must  Munaea  the  stalk  is  short.  The  full-grown  antheridium  is  UBuallj 
club-shaped,  and  the  peripheral  cells  contain  numerous  chrouiatopbores,  which 
often  show  a  red  or  oran^  color  when  ripe.  In  Sphagnum  the  large,  nearly 
globular  antheridium  opens  by  several  lobes,  which  beud  back,  and  set  the 
sperm-cells  free.    In  the  Bryacete  the  upper  cells  separate,  and  after  the  whole 
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mass  ot  apenn-celU  haa  been  discharged,  the  opening  cIoscb,  bo  that  the  anther- 
idium  looks  very  much  as  it  did  before  it  opened.  Tlie  speruialozoids  are  colled 
filaments,  with  two  extremely  long  ciiia  (Fig.  !!);<,  C}. 

Archegoniutn.  —  The  early  development  of  the  archegoiiium  (Fig.  )W)  in  the 
MuscL  is  much  like  that  in  the  Hepatica;.  However,  a,  difference  M  Boon  evident. 
fhe  terminal  cell  of  the  neck,  which  in  the  Hepatlcfe  divides  by  intersecting 
walls  to  form  the  cover-cells,  in  the  Musci  becomes  the  apical  cell  of  the  arcbe- 
gODium,  whose  further  growth  is  due  to  its  divisions.  It  has  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated, tbree-sided  pyramid.     Segments  are  cat  oS  from  the  three  lateral  faces, 


and  from  the  inner,  truncated  portion. 


The  latter  segmenu  contribute  b 

c 


the 


Fia.  192.  —  Funarla  hygrometrica.  Development  ot  iha  antheridiuin.  A-D,  lougi- 
todinal  sections  ( x  lioO) .  D.  section  In  a  plaae  at  right  angles  to  C.  E,  optical 
Beclion  (k  'MO).  F,  O,  cross-sec  I  ions.  H.  dia;;ram  of  cross-sectloD,  showing  the 
early  divisions.    I,  young  spermatozoids  ( x  l:WU) . 

neck  canal-cells,  the  lateral  segmenla,  which  undergo  a  longitudinal  division, 
add  to  the  six  rows  of  outer  neck-cells.  The  egg-cell  and  its  sister  cell,  the 
ventral  canal-cell,  are  formed  as  in  all  the  Archegoniates. 

Fertilization. — Fertilization  is  efEeeted  when  the  sexually  mature 
plants  are  covered  with  water.  The  substance  which  attracts  the 
spermatozoids  to  the  open  arehegoniiim  has  been  showu  (o  be  cane- 
sugar. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  sometimes  surrounded  by  somewhat 
modified  leaves,  which  gives  the  end  of  the  shoot  the  appearance 


^ 


Fia.  193.  —Funaria  Jiygromelrica.  A.  ripe  aniberidium  which  has  JoBt  discbtrged 
the  sperm-celU,  fl,  (x  300).  C, aperaiatoioida  (X  1300).  i),  paraphysia  (x30O). 
£,  male  "flower"  qI  Alriclwm  vndiUatum  (x  6). 
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of  a  flower.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  antheridial  recep- 
tacles of  some  Mosses,  like  Polytrichum  and  Funaria.  In  Sphagnum 
the  antheridia  are  borne  singly  in  the  axils  of  closely  imbricated 
leaves  which  are  red  or  yellow  in  color,  so  that  the  antheridial 
catkin-like  shoots  are  very  noticeable. 

The  Sporophyte.  — The  sporophyte  in  the  higher  Mosses  becomes 
highly  specialized,  but  in  all  but  Sphagnum  the  development  in  the 
earlier  stages  is  uniformly  the  same. 

Sphagnom.  —  The  embryo  of  Spfaagnnm  resembles  very  much  that  of  the 
Anthocerotales,  and  euggeels  an  affinity  witt  that  group.  The  yoong  embryo 
(Fig.  203)  diows  the  formaiion  of  eevenl  tiera  of  cells,  and  an  early  diflerentla- 


—  Funaria  hygrometrica.  Devslopmem  u(  the  arcbegoDiam.  B,  optical 
i;  F,  snrface  view;  the  others  loagltudiiial  aectioDs.  O,  paraphyseB. 
IGO;  the  otLers,  x  400).    z,  apical  cell. 

J  of  endotheclum  aud  amphltheclum.  Ab  in  the  An thocero tales,  the  arche- 
Bporinm  is  derived  from  the  amphi thee i urn,  in  which  respect  Sphagnum  diSera 
from  all  Che  other  Musei.  The  archesporium  extends  over  the  top  of  the  colu- 
mella as  It  does  in  Anthoceros. 

The  basal  growth  of  the  young  sporophyte  is  limited,  and  at  maturity  it  is  a 
globular  or  oval  capsule,  with  a  large  foot  imbedded  in  the  end  of  the  gameto- 
phoric  shoot.  Stomata  are  developed  in  the  epidermis  of  the  capsule,  which 
opens  by  a  circular  lid. 

Bryalea.  — In  the  typical  Mosses  (Bry ales)  the  embryo  (Figs.  196,  IM)  first 
divides  by  a  transverse  wail  into  two  nearly  equal  cells.  In  the  upper  (epi- 
basal)  half,  the  next  walls  are  inclined  and  a  large  two-sided  apical  cell  is 
formed,  which  continues  to  divide  for  a  long  time,  and  causes  a  rapid  increase  in 
length  of  the  embryo,  which  becomes  spindle-Bbaped.     Later  the  apical  growth 
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Flo.  195.  —  Funaria  hygrometrica.  Development  of  the  embryo.  A,  optical  section 
of  very  young  embryo.  B,  1,  2,  surface  view  and  optical  section  of  an  older  one 
( X  600) .  C,  Df  median  sections  of  older  embryos  (X  600)  ;  en,  endothecium ;  ami 
amphitbedum. 
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ceases,  and  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  sporophyte  is  basal,  much  as  in 
Anthooeros. 

An  early  division  of  the  tissues  into  endothecium  and  amphithecium 
is  apparent,  but  the  archesporium  is  derived  from  the  outer  layer  of 
the  endothecium,  and  not  from  the  amphithecium  as  in  Sphagnum. 
The  archesporium  is  restricted  to  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
sporophyte.  In  the  aberrant  genus  Archidium  no  definite  arche- 
sporium is  developed,  but  otherwise  the  sporophyte  conforms  to  the 
usual  type. 

As  the  sporophyte  develops,  the  upper  part  enlarges  and  forms  the  capsule 
(Fig.  197).  This  enlargement  is  in  part  due  to  increase  in  the  number  of  cells, 
partly  to  the  development  of  a  large  air-space  between  them.      This  space  arises 


Fio.  196. —  Funaria  hygrometrica.     Five  transverse  sections  of  a  young  embryo. 
At  just  below  the  apex;  the  others  successively  lower  down  (X  4dO). 

in  the  amphithecium,  and  is  separated  from  the  archesporium  by  two  or  three 
layers  of  cells.  Some  of  the  cells  remain  in  contact,  and  elongate  as  the  space 
enlarges,  and  form  alga-like  filaments  extending  across  it.  These  cells,  as  well 
as  those  outside  the  space,  contain  numerous  chromatophores.  The  lower  por- 
tion of  the  capsule  does  not  develop  any  sporogenous  tissue,  but  forms  a  mass 
of  green  parenchyma,  often  with  conspicuous  air-spaces,  and  constituting  the 
principal  assimilating  part  of  the  sporoph3rte.  In  the  higher  Mosses  this 
**  Apophysis"  has  perfect  stomata  (Fig.  198)  developed  in  the  epidermis. 

The  lower  part  of  the  sporophyte  forms  a  slender  stalk  or  seta,  which  termi- 
nates below  in  a  more  or  less  well-developed  foot.  The  endothecium  in  the  seta 
develops  into  a  definite  central  strand  of  conducting  tissue,  suggesting  the  vas- 
cular bundles  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  archesporium  forms  a  cylindrical  layer  about  the  central  columella  of  the 
capsule,  but  does  not  extend  over  it.  The  upper  portion  of  the  capsule  becomes 
the  lid  or  **  Operculum,"  which  is  found  in  most  but  not  all  Bryales.  Where 
the  operculum  joins  the  Theca,  or  spore-bearing  part  of  the  capsule,  the  latter 


baa  the  cells  (onning  tu  margin  much  thickened.  AboTn  these  is  ■  ring  of 
large,  thin-wolled  cells,  the  Annulus,  vbich  flnaUfkre  dealrojed,  and  effect  tlia 
■epantloa  of  the  opei«nlum  tram  the  theca. 


Fia.  197.  —  t'utiuria  hygromelriea.  A,  longltudlDKl  Bectlon  of  a  Dflsrl;  ripe  capanls 
(X  SOO)  ;  per,  periBWme;  r,  soDulns:  (.  thickened  cells  tonnlag  the  rim  of  tbs 
tbeca.  B,  aporogenous  cells,  shortly  before  tbe  final  division  (x  400) ;  i,  inner, 
o,  outer,  spore-sac.  C,  longltadiiiBl  section  of  a  mature  capsule  (x  30) ;  «,  Mta; 
a,  apopbyaia;  ip,  spores;  co2,  columella;  r,  annulus;  o,  operculum. 

Beneath  the  operculum  there  are  developed,  in  most  Bryales,  the 
peculiar  structures  forming  the  "Periatome."  The  peristome  is 
usually  composed  of  the  remains  of  the  thickened  cell-walls  of  special 
cells,  which  are  separated  from  the  wall  of  the  operculum  by  two  or 
three  layers  of  thin-walled  cells  which  wither  away  as  the  capsule 
ripens.  The  peristome  usually  has  the  form  of  teeth  fringing  the 
margiu  of  the  theca.     These  generally  are  in  two  rows,  lepreseating 
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the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  rows  of  cells  extending  from  the  edge 
of  the  tbeca,  under  the  operculum.  The  peristome  is  highly  hygro- 
scopic, and  as  the  water  evaporates  on  the  sporophyte  approaching 
maturity,  the  outward  pressure  of  the  peristome  helps  to  throw  off 


Pio.  199.  —  -i,  Barbnla  /allax,  upper  part  of  capsule,  showllig  the  slender,  twtited 
t«eth  of  the  peristome  (X  about  20).  B.Fontinatit  antipyrttica,  tboviogiioabU 
peiiitotne.  (After  ScHmpBR.)  C,  Polylriclium  commune,  periatome  and  epl- 
phngma  (XS).  D,  P.  commune,  lipe  capenle;  1,  irith,  2,  tritbont,  the  csl;ptn 
(x3). 
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the  operculum,  loosened  by  the  destruction  of  the  cells  of  the  annu- 
lus.  After  the  operculum  is  thrown  off,  the  peristome  teeth,  by  their 
hygroscopic  movements,  assist  in  emptying  the  spores  from  the 
theca.  The  seta  also  is  often  hygroscopic.  All  of  the  archespo- 
rial  cells  develop  spores.  The  latter  are  usually  small  and  oontain 
chlorophyll. 
The  venter  of  the  archegonium  becomes  very  large  in  most  Mosses, 


sp 


Fio.  200.  —  Sphagnum  sp.  A^  B,  young  protonemata 
(X  200).  C,  older  protouema  with  leafy  bad,  k 
(X  35) ;  r,  marginal  rhizoids. 


Fio.  201.  —  SphaffnumsquatTOsttm. 
Leafy  shoot,  with  Bporophytes, 
borne  at  the  end  of  leafless 
branches  (X  2). 


and  forms  a  bell-shaped  calyptra  about  the  slender  embryo.  Finally 
it  becomes  torn  away,  and  is  carried  up  by  the  elongating  sporophyte, 
whose  summit  is  protected  for  a  long  time  by  this  conspicuous  mem- 
branaceous cap. 

Classification  of  the  Muscl 

The  Musci  may  be  divided  into  tfiree  orders,  —  Sphagnales,  An- 
dregeales,  and  Bryales,  —  of  which  the  latter  comprises  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  existing  Mosses. 
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Order  I.   Spbagnales 


The  Sphagnales  are  represented  by  the  single  genus  Sphagnum, 
They  are  aquatic  or  semiaquatic  Mosses  of  simpler  structure  than 


p 


ill 
Hi 


the  Bryales,  and,  as  already  indicated,  showing  certain  afBnities 
with  the  Anthocerotales.  The  thallose  protonema  and  the  peculiar 
lenibryo  have  been  referred  to. 
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The  shoot  grows  'much  as  in  the  Bryales,  but  no  midrib  is  devel- 
oped in  the  leaves  and  no  central  strand  in  the  stem.  The  leaves 
are  characterized  by  the  peculiar  empty  cells  between  the  narrow 
green  cells,'  and  these  empty  cells  usually  are  marked  with  thickened 
bars,  and  have  round  holes  in  them,  so  that  the  cells  take  up  water 


Js^o^.^;^ 


Fio.  203. — Sphagnum  acutifolium.  Development  of  the  embryo.  (After  Waldnbb.) 

{A,  B,  Et  F,  X  350;  C,  X  316;  D^  X  150.)  . 

very  quickly.  Similar  empty  cells  form  the  cortex  of  the  stem, 
and  also  soak  up  great  quantities  of  water,  so  that  the  masses  of 
growing  plants  take  up  water  like  a  sponge.  The  empty  cells  give 
them  a  pale  green  color. 

The  sporophyte  develops  no  seta,  but  the  end  of  the  shoot  to  which 
it  is  attached  often  grows  out  beyond  the  leaves,  forming  a  "  pseudo- 
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podium,"  which  gives  the  capsule  the  appearance  of  having  a  seta 
(Fig.  201). 

The  species  of  Sphaguum  are  especially  abundant  in  moist  northern 
countries,  where  they  form  the  most  important  element  in  the  peat- 
bogs. The  plants  are  perennial,  forming  new  shoots  at  the  top  and 
slowly  dying  away  below,  the  compact  masses  of  dead  tissue  becoming 
gradually  transformed  into 
peat.  ^ 

Order  IL    Andreteales 

This  order  has  but  a 
single  genus,  Andrecea, 
small,  dark-colored  Mosses 
growing  upon  rocks,  and  to 
some  degree  intermediate 
between  the  Sphagnales 
and  Bryales,  but  on  the 
whole  approaching  more 
nearly  the  latter  order 
(Fig.  204).  The  protonema 
is  more  or  less  fiattened, 
and  the  archesporium, 
although  derived  from  the 
endothecium,  extends  over 
the  top  of  the  columella. 
The  capsule  opens  by  four 
longitudinal  slits. 

Order  III.    Bryales 

Fio.  70i.~Andreaa  pelropkUa.    A,  plant  with 
All     of     the     commoner         mature  sporophyte  (x  10).     B,  loagitudinal 
Mosses    except    SphMmum        ■wtioD    of    sporophyte   (X80);    p*.  peeudo- 
,     ,  .        ^i         T>       1  podium;  cot, columella, 

belong     to     the     Bryales. 

They  show  great  range  of  size  and  have  adapted  themselves  to  a 
great  variety  of  environment  A  few,  like  Fontinalis  and  Ambly- 
stegium,  are  true  aquatics.  Most  of  them  prefer  moist,  shaded  situ- 
ations upon  the  earth  or  upon  trunks  of  trees ;  some,  however,  thrive 
in  exposed,  dry  places,  where  they  receive  water  only  at  long  intervals. 

CtassificatloD.  —  The  Bryales  are  sometimes  divided  into  two  orders, 
Cleistocarpse  and  Stegocarpfe,  based  upon  the  method  of  dehiscence 
of  the  capsule.  The  former,  e.g.  Phascura,  Ephemerum,  do  not  de- 
velop an  operculum,  but  the  capsule  breaks  irregularly.  There  is 
no  question,  however,  that  the  two  groups  are  closely  related. 

Another  division,  based  upon  the  position  of  the  sporophyte,  is 
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sometimes  made.  Where  it  is  terminal,  i.e.  borne  upon  the  main 
shoot,  as  in  Poly trichum  or  Funaria,  it  is  said  to  be  "  acrocarpous  " ; 
where  the  fertile  shoots  are  lateral  ones,  the  plant  is  said  to  be 
"  pleurocarpous,*'  as  the  genus  Hypnum. 

The  division  into  genera  is  largely  made  upon  the  character  of  the 
sporophyte,  and  especially  the  peristome.  The  latter  is  wanting  in  a 
few  of  the  simple  Stegocarpae  (e.g.  Gymnostomium).  In  Tetraphis 
the  peristome  arises  from  the  splitting  of  the  whole  mass  of  tissue 
beneath  the  operculum  into  four  teeth.  In  the  Polytrichaceae  (Fig. 
198,  C)  the  peristome  is  composed  mainly  of  peculiar  fibrous  cells, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  theca  is  covered  with  an  "  epiphragm  "  com- 
posed of  a  single  layer  of  cells.  In  much  the  greater  number  the 
peristome  is  composed  merely  of  the  remains  of  the  cell-walls  of  the 
peristomial  cells. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FfERIDOPHTTA  (FERNS) 

In  most  Bryophytes  the  gametophyte  is  the  predominant  phase, 
and  the  sporophyte  is  relatively  unimportant;  in  Antboceros  and 
some  Mosses,  however,  the  sporophyte  is  large  and  develops  a  com- 
plex system  of  assimilating  tissue,  so  that  it  becomes  almost  inde- 
pendent In  no  Bryophytes,  however,  does  the  sporophyte  develop 
roots.  In  the  Pteridophytes,  or  Ferns,  and  their  allies,  the  sporo- 
phyte early  develops  a  root 
which  puts  it  into  communi-  A 

cation  with  the  earth,  and  it 
thus  becomes  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  gametophyte. 

With  the  increasing  im- 
portance of  the  sporophyte, 
which  is  always  a  leafy  plant, 
often  of  large  size,  there  is 
a  reduction  of  the  gameto- 
phyte, which  in  the  most 
specialized  Pteridophytes 
may  be  reduced  to  a  few 
cells,  completing  its  whole 
development  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  or  less. 

Id  most  Pteridophytes  the 
gametophyte  (called  the  ^"^^  ^■ 
"  Prothallium  ")  is  a  sniall 
plant  closely  resembling  the 
simpler  thai  lose  Liverworts. 
In  exceptional  cases  it  may 
reach  a  length  of  several 
centimetres  and  live  for  several  months,  or  even  years  (Fig-  205). 
In  certain  forms,  e.g.  Botrychium,  Lycopodimn  davatum,  it  is  a  sub- 
terranean, tuberous  body,  quite  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  living 
as  a  saprophyte. 

Budding  of  Ounetopliyte. — ^¥he^e  the  gametophyte  is  large  and 
long-lived,  it  not  infrequently  multiplies  by  the  formation  of  special 


B.  Marattia  Dentglatii.  A,  old 
ganietopbyte.  the  apex  divided  dlchoUt- 
mouBly,  and  with  lateral  buds,  k  (x  2).  B, 
gametaphTte  with  youDg  sporophyte.  »p, 
attached.  C,  Anthotxroi  fwiformii.  Gam- 
et«phyte,  g,  with  four  aporophytes  attached, 
ap.     (Natural  aize.) 


buds,  or  gemmte,  which  inay  be  produced  in  large  numbers.     It  also 
bears  monixciously  or  diceeiously  the  sexual  oi^ana. 

Archegonium.  —  The  sexual  organs  of  the  Pteridophytes  ai'e  similar 
to  those  of  the  Hryophytes.  The  Archegonium  (Fig.  206)  has  the 
venter  imbedded  in  the  tissue  of  the  gametophyte,  and  the  neck  has 
but  four  rows  of  peripheral  cells.  The  four  rows  of  neck-cells  prob- 
ably represent  a  further  development  of  the  four  cover-cells  of  the 
ai-chegonium  of  the  Liverworts.  Of  the  Bryophytes,  the  Anthocero- 
tales  eouie  nearest  the  lower  Pteridophytea  in  the  character  of  the 
sexual  organs.  Except  in  Lycopodium,  where  the  number  of  canal- 
celts  is  larger,  the  neck  shows  but  two  canal-cells  in  the  Pterido- 


Fio.  ^fK.  —  StruthiopltrU  Ger-  Fia.  2C(t .  ~  Oimunda  Clavtoniana.  A,  Tlp«  an- 
manicn,  open  archegonium  theridium.  tf,  theBsmedischBrf^Dgthetpenu- 
(xaoo);   0,  the  egg.  cells  (X  400).    C,  apenuato^iids  ( X  SDO) . 

phytes.  The  ventral  canal-cell  is  always  preseat,  and  as  in  the 
Hryophytes  is  the  sister-cell  of  the  egg. 

Antherldium.  —  The  antheridiuin  (Fig.  207)  in  the  lower  types,  such 
as  Lycopodium  and  Marattia,  is  buried  in  the  prothallial  tissue  as  it 
is  in  Anthoceros.  In  the  more  specialized  Ferns  it  projects  and 
forms  a  nearly  spherical  body,  whose  wall  is  composed  of  a  single 
layer  of  chlorophyll-bearing  cells,  within  which  is  a  mass  of  colorless 
sperm-cells.  In  the  Club-mosses,  the  small  apermatozoids  are  bicili- 
ate  like  those  of  the  Bryophytes ;  in  the  Ferns  and  Horsetails  they 
are  larger,  and  have  many  cilia. 

The  development  of  the  spermatozoids  (Fig.  208)  has  been  fol- 
lowed in  several  Ferns  and  in  Equisetum.      In  the  later  divisions 
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of  the  sperm-cells,  a  peculiar  body,  the  blepharoplast,  becomes  visible. 
This  closely  resembles  the  centi-osonies  found  in  some  plants,  and  is 
sometimes  considered  to  be  of  the  same  nature.  After  the  fioal  divi- 
sion, each  sperm-cell  contains  a  single  blepharoplast  lying  close  to 
the  nucleus,  in  which  no  nucleolus  can  be  seen. 

The  nucleus  becomes  elongated,  and  assumes  a  crescent  form, 
gradually  becoming  longer  and  assuming  the  coiled  form  of  the  per- 
fect spermatozoid,  most  of  which  is  derived  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
sperm-cell.  The  blepharoplast  also  elongates,  and  is  closely  applied 
to  the  nucleus,  beyond  which  it  projects  as  the  anterior  cilia-bearing 
end  of  the  spermatozoid.  The  cilia  are,  apparently,  developed 
exclusively  from  the  blepharoplast. 


FlO-  308.  —  Uartilia  vtilita,  DevslopmeDt  of  the  apermatozoid  (x  liSOO) ;  b,  blepha- 
roplast. A-C,  last  division,  preliminary  to  the  formation  of  tlie  Bpermatozoid. 
I>-F,  development  of  tbe  apermatozoid ;   n,  nucleus  of  iperm-vell.    (After  Shaw.) 

Fertilization. — ^As  in  all  other  Archegoniates,  the  opening  of  the 
reproductive  organs  is  dejiendent  upon  the  access  of  water,  and  is 
accomplished  exactly  as  in  the  Bryophytes.  In  the  matter  ejected 
from  the  open  archegonium  of  various  Ferns,  it  has  been  shown  that 
malic  acid  is  present,  which  exercises  a  strong  attraction  ujmn  the 
spermatozoida.  On  reaching  the  open  archegonium,  the  spermato- 
zoids  crowd  into  its  neck,  often  completely  choking  it.  The  mucilage 
filling  the  neck  retards  their  movements  somewhat,  and  detaches  the 
vesicle  attached  to  the  hinder  coil  of  the  active  spermatozoid.  The 
spermatozoid  moves  slowly  by  a  spiral  motion,  through  the  narrow 
neck-canal,  until  it  reaches  the  central  cavity  in  which  is  contained 
the  egg.  The  first  spermatozoid  to  enter  penetrates  at  once  into  the 
egg. 

The  fusion  of  the  spermatozoid  with  the  egg-nucleus  (Fig.  215) 
is  slow  in  the  common  Ferns,  whei-e  it  has  been  most  completely 
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studied.  The  epermatozoid  retains  its  original  form  for  some  time, 
and  is  recognizable  even  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  cavity  of 
the  egg-nucleus.  Here  it  slowly  changes  form,  approaching  the  cod- 
dition  of  the  original  sperm-nucleus.  The  chromosomes  become 
more  evident,  and  finally  are  not  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
egg-nucleu3. 

The  egg-cell  has,  in  the  meantime,  been  slowly  growing,  and  is 
provided  with  an  evident  cell-membrane.  The  tirst  division  may 
occur  after  an  hour  or  so,  as  in  species  of  Marsilia;  but  in  the  com- 
mon Ferus  it  is  probably  at  least  a  week  in  most  cases,  and  in  other 
Ferns  still  loiter. 

The  Embryo 

The  embryo  in  its  earlier  stages  (Fig.  209)  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  Bryophytes,  and  in  the  lower  types  of  Pteridophytes  the 
development  of  the  special  organs,  leaf,  stem,  and  root,  may  not 
occur  until  the  embryo  has  reached  a  relatively  large  size.     Sooner 
or     laterj    however,     by 
the    development    of    a 
leaf  and  root,  the  young 
sporopbyte    becomes   in- 
dependent. 

When  the  young  sporo- 
pbyte is  established,  the 
gametophyte    dies,     and 
leaves  the  sporopbyte  as 
an      independent      leafy 
Fto,  W9.  —  A.Oiiocleaieti^bilit.  S.Riccia  ylouca.    plant,     which     in      most 
EmbrjoB.  showing  the  ilmilarity  in  the  embryo    cases  hves  many  vears. 
at  (he  Ferns  aod  Liverworts  In  the  early  sUkm         „  ... 

(^200j^  Sooner    or    later     the 

sporophytic  character  of 
the  plant  is  shown  by  the  production  of  spores,  which  resemble  in 
all  respects  those  of  the  Bryophytes.  They  are  borne  in  special 
organs.  Sporangia,  which  are  of  very  characteristic  structure  in  the 
different  groups  of  Pteridophytes.  In  the  simplest  case,  that  of 
Ophioglossum,  they  are  cavities  in  the  leaf  tissue  filled  with  a  great 
number  of  spores.  Usually  (Fig.  210)  they  are  capsules,  often 
atalkeii,  borne  upon  special  leaves,  sporophylls,  which  are  sometimes 
quite  different  from  the  foliage  leaves,  and  arranged  in  a  spike  or 
cone,  suggesting  the  flowers  of  the  simplest  Seed-plants. 

Spore-division 

The  sporogenous  tissue  may  sometimes  be  traced  back  to  a  single 
archesporial  cell,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.     The  sporogenous 
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cells  divide  into  four  spores,  precisely  as  in  the  Bryophytes^  and  the 
ripe  spores  have  the  same  structure 
(Fig.  211). 

The  nearest  approach  among  Bryo- 
phytes  to  the  segregation  of  the 
sporogenous  tissue  found  in  the 
Pteridophytes  occurs  in  the  Antho- 
cerotales,  where  the  groups  of  sporo- 
genous cells  are  separated  by  layers 
of  sterile  tissue  somewhat  as  in 
Ophioglossum. 

Apogamy  and  Apospory.  —  In 
several  Ferns  the  sporophyte  has 
been  observed  in  certain  instances 
to  arise  as  a  vegetative  bud  from 
the  gametophyte  instead  of  from 
the  egg-cell.  This  non-sexual  ori- 
gin of  the  sporophyte  is  known  as 
Apogamy. 

Apospory  is  the  development  of 
the  gametophyte  as  a  bud  of  the 
sporophyte.  These  abnormal  pro- 
thaUia  have  been  observed  to  develop 
from  the  margin  or  from  the  surface  ^ 
of  a  leaf,  or  in  some  cases  from  the 
transformation  of  a  young  sporan- 
gium into  a  prothaJlium. 

Distribution  of  Pteridophytes.  — 
The  sporophyte  in  most  Pterido- 
phytes is  terrestrial,  but  a  few 
forms  are  aquatics.  Thus  Isoetes 
lacustris  is  completely  submersed,  while  Salvinia  and  AzoUa  are 
floating  forms.  Marsilia  is  usually  amphibious.  The  Pteridophytes, 
like  the  Hepaticse,  reach  their  greatest  development  in  the  moist 
mountain  forests  of  the  Tropics,  where  they  constitute  an  important 
and  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  vegetation.  A  small  number, 
like  the  little  Gold-back  Fern  {Gymnogramme  triangularis) y  are 
adapted  to  a  dry  region,  and  can  endure  complete  desiccation  with- 
out injury. 

The  living  Pteridophytes  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes, 
Filicales,  Equisetales,  and  Lycopodiales.  Of  these  the  first  com- 
prises much  the  greater  number  of  existing  species.  The  Equise- 
tales, which  during  the  Palaeozoic  age  were  numerous  and  varied, 
now  comprise  but  a  single  genus.  The  Lycopodiales  were  also  at 
this  period  much  better  developed  than  they  are  at  present.     There 


Fio.  210.  —  Lycopodium  clavatum. 
A,  leafy  shoot  having  two  cones 
composed  of  sporophylls,  sp  (re- 
duced) .  B,  a  single  sporophyll,  with 
sporangium,  «p,  enlarged.  C,  cross- 
section  of  the  stem. 


are  also  a  number  of  fossil  types  of  Ptoridophytes  which  are  not 
assignable  to  any  of  the  three  existing  classes. 

Glass  I.     Filicai.es 

The  Filicales,  or  Ferns,  are  cosmopolitan,  but  much  more  abundant 
in  the  moist  Tropica  than  elsewhere.  In  northern  regions  a  few  spe- 
cies like  Pteridium  aquilinum  or  Oamunda  Ttgaiis  may  be  abundant 
enough  to  attract  notice,  but  most  of  the  northern  Kerns  are  eompar- 


Fto.  211.  —  Spote-dlTialon  tn  Eqiiiiftum.  A,  D,  E,  E  lelmateia  (x400|.  B,  C, 
E.  timosum,  more  hlgtily  maguified.  A,  group  or  (our  spoiogeDous  cells.  B.  C, 
first  nuclear  divialon ;  In  fi,  multlpoUr  eplndle.  D  secnud  nuclear  diTiaioo. 
B,  divialon  □(  the  cell  Into  tbe  young  sporea.    (S,  C  after  OaTiRBOCT.) 

atively  insignificant.  In  the  Tropics,  however,  especially  in  the 
mountains,  they  often  occur  in  great  numbers  and  variety,  and  some 
of  the  Tree-ferna  are  among  the  most  striking  of  all  plants. 

The  Gametophyte 

The  gametophyte  (Fig,  212)  in  most  Fema  is  a  fiat,  green  thallus, 
which  in  eKceptionaJ  cases  {e.g.  Vittaria  ^.)  may  reach  several  centi- 
metres in  length  and  branch  repeatedly. 

The  ripe  spore  usually  shows  three  membranes,  the  inner  cellulose 
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membrane  (Intine),  the  euticularized  exino  or  "Exospore,"  and  the 
out«riuost  Bculptmed  coat  or  perinium  ("Epispore")  which  some- 


Pio.  ZI2.  —  StruthiopttrU  Germanica.  A,  B,  germinating  spores,  with  perinium 
removed  (X  300).  C,  young  jjamotophyie  (x  100).  2>,  £,  older  stages  with  apical 
cell,  I  {x30O).    .f,  small  female  gametophyte,  Been  from  below;  r,  rhiioids;  or, 


times  becomes  detached  from  the  exospore.    In  caae  the  spore  con- 
tains chlorophyll -at  maturity  the  germination  is  usually  rapid;  in 
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Osmunda  the  first  division  of  the  spore  may  take  place  within  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Where  chlorophyll  is  not  present  the  pro- 
cess of  germination  is  retarded,  as  chlorophyll  must  be  developed 
before  any  further  growth  takes  place. 

Germination.  —  In  most  Ferns  the  first  division  in  the  germinating 
spore  (Fig.  212)  cuts  off  a  small  cell,  which  at  once  lengthens  and 
forms  the  first  root-hair,  from  a  larger  green  cell  which  gives  rise  to 
a  row  of  cells  varying  in  length  under  different  conditions.  In  the 
terminal  cell  of  the  row  a  two-sided  apical  cell  is  formed  by  inter- 
secting oblique  walls,  and  the  gametophyte  rapidly  forms  a  flat 
thallus.  New  root-hairs  grow  out  from  the  lower  side,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  earth.  At  this  stage  the  young  gametophyte  closely  resem- 
bles a  simple  thallose  Liverwort,  such  as  Metzgeria  or  Aneura,  and 
as  in  these,  the  apical  cell  lies  in  an  indentation  of  the  margin  of  the 
heart-shaped  thallus,  caused  by  the  rapid  growth  in  the  outer  cells  of 
the  young  segments  cut  off  from  the  apical  cell. 

Sooner  or  later  the  two-sided  apical  cell  is  divided  by  a  transverse 
wall,  and  from  this  time  inner  or  basal  segments  are  regularly  cut 
off,  which  undergo  horizontal  divisions,  so  that  back  of  the  apex  the 
thallus  forms  a  cushion  of  tissue,  upon  whose  lower  surface  the  arche- 
gonia  are  later  developed.  If  this  thickening  begins  early,  as  in 
Osmunda  and  Marattia,  a  thickened  midrib  is  developed.  The  root- 
hairs  develop  little  or  no  chlorophyll,  but  the  other  cells  contain 
numerous  discoid  chromatophores. 

Both  archegonia  and  antheridia  are  borne  upon  the  same  plant  in 
most  Ferns,  but  some  are  dioecious  (e.g.  Struthiopteris  Germanica). 
In  the  latter  the  male  plants  are  smaller  and  less  regular  in  form 
than  the  females.  Small  male  plants  are  not  uncommon  in  species 
which  also  produce  large  hermaphrodite  prothallia. 

The  largest  gametophytes  are  found  in  certain  tropical  Ferns, 
especially  species  of  Vittaria  and  Hymenophyllum,  in  which  the 
gametophyte  may  reach  a  length  of  several  centimetres  and  fork 
repeatedly,  like  a  thallose  Liverwort,  which  it  closely  resembles. 
These  prothallia  often  increase  in  numbers  rapidly  by  the  develop- 
ment of  gemmae,  and  thus  they  may  occur  in  great  numbers,  forming 
thick  mats  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  or  upon  rocks. 

The  Sexual  Organs 

Antheridium.  —  The  antheridium  in  the  lower  Ferns  shows  a  slight 
analogy  with  that  of  the  Anthocerotales,  especially  those  forms  in 
which  a  single  antheridium  is  developed  in  each  cavity.  As  in  the 
Anthocerotales,  the  cell  from  which  the  antheridium  develops  arises 
by  a  transverse  division  of  a  superficial  cell  into  an  outer  and  an 
inner  cell.    The  latter,  which  in  the  Anthocerotales  gives  rise  to  the 
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whole  aQtheridiDin,  in  the  lower  or  eusporangiate  Ferns,  develops 
at  ODce  into  the  mass  of  sperm-cells,  while  the  outer  cell  serves  aa 
the  covering  for  these  (Fig.  236).  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  type 
of  antheridium  may  have  been  derived  from  that  of  the  Anthocero- 
tales  by  a  suppression  of  the  sterile  cells  of  the  endogenous  anther- 
idium, whose  peripheral  cells  are  replaced  by  the  superficial  cells 
covering  the  cavity  in  which  the  antheridium  is  situated. 


In  the  more  specialized  Ferns  (LeptoaporangiatEe),  especially  the 
PolypodiacesE,  the  antheridium  (Fig.  213)  projects  as  anearly  spherical 
body,  in  which  the  cell-divisions  are  very  regular.  In  the  Polypo- 
diacese  the  hemispherical  mother-cell  is  first  divided  by  a  funnel- 
shaped  wall  (Fig.  213,  A-C),  who3e  smaller  end  is  usually  in 
contact  with  the  basal  wall  of  the  antheridium.  The  next  wall  is 
dome-shaped,  and  its  base  is  in  contact  with  the  first-formed  wall. 
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Finallj  a  concave  wall  is  formed  above  the  dome-shaped  one  and 
meeting  it.  The  young  antheridium  now  consists  of  a  central  cell 
enclosed  by  three  peripheral  cells,  the  two  lower  being  ring-shaped^ 
the  upper  one  somewhat  lenticular.  These  outer  cells  contain  chro- 
matophores  which  are  absent  from  the  central  cell. 

In  the  lower  Leptosporangiatae  —  e,g.  Osmunda,  Hymenophyllum 
—  there  are  more  than  three  peripheral  cells,  and  there  may  be  a 
special  opercular  cell,  as  there  is  in  the  MarattiacesB. 

The  first  division  of  the  central  cell  is  usually  vertical,  and  this  is 
followed  by  several  other  divisions,  so  that  there  are  usually  thirty- 
two  to  sixty-four  sperm-cells  finally  developed,  although  the  number 


Fig.  214.  — StrxUhlopieris  Germanica.  Development  of  arcbegonium.  -4,  loDgitndi> 
Dal  section  of  apex  of  protballium;  apical  cell,  as  (x215).  J9-Z>,  archegonia 
(X  430)  ;  hy  neck  canal-cell. 

is  not  always  the  same.  Previous  to  the  last  division  but  two,  the 
blepharoplasts,  from  which  the  cilia  are  developed,  make  their  ai>- 
pearance. 

The  dehiscence  of  the  antheridium  is  caused  either  by  the  rupture 
of  the  cover-cell,  or  a  small  opercular  cell  is  thrown  off.  The  gi-eat 
distention  of  the  peripheral  cells  then  forces  out  the  separated  sperm- 
cells,  whose  membrane  soon  completely  dissolves  and  sets  free  the 
spermatozoid.  In  the  typical  Ferns  the  spermatozoids  are  relatively- 
large  and  consist  of  a  spiral  band,  tapering  at  the  forward  end,  from 
which  the  numerous  cilia  extend.  The  larger  posterior  coils  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  nucleus  of  the  sperm-cell,  and  enclose  a  deli- 
cate vesicle  containing  the  remains  of  the  cytoplasm  of  the  sperm- 
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cell.     This  may  become  much  distended,  and  often  contains  small 
granules  of  starch. 

Archegoniiim.  —  In  the  typical  Ferns  the  archegonium  (Fig.  214) 
is  formed  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  thickened  cushion  back  of 
the  apex.  In  Botrychium  it  is  borne  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
subterranean  gametophyte,  and  in  Osmunda  the  archegonia  forms 
two  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  midrib.  The  mother-cell  divides 
into  two  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  the  inner  cell  usually  divides 
again  into  an  inner  or  basal  cell,  and  a  central  cell  from  which  the 
egg-cell  and  canal-cells  are  formed.  The  outer  cell,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  terminal  or  cover-cell  of  the  Liverwort  archegonium, 
divides  by  cross- walls  into  four  cells,  which,  by  a  series  of  transverse 
divisions,  give  rise  to  the  four-rowed  neck  characteristic  of  the 
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Fig.  21.5.  — J,  Osmunda  cin7iamomeat  section  of  receutly  fertilized  arolieKonium 
(  X  4o0) .  A  spermatozoid  has  penetrated  the  nucleus  of  the  egg,  and  several  are  in 
the  space  above  the  egg.  B,  Onoclea  sensibilis.  Egg  fourteen  hours  after  the 
penetration  of  the  spermatozoid,  which  is  still  recognizable  within  the  egg-nucleus 
(  X  900) .    {B,  after  Shaw.) 

Pteridophytes.  In  the  Polypodiaeese  the  two  posterior  rows  remain 
shorter  than  the  anterior  ones,  and  the  neck  is  curved  backward, 
probably  an  adaptation  for  facilitating  the  entrance  of  the  spermar 
tozoids.  In  the  lower  Leptosporangiatae,  and  all  the  EusporangiataB, 
the  neck  is  straight.  The  base  of  the  archegonium  is  always  coherent 
with  the  surrounding  tissue,  as  in  the  Anthocerotales. 

The  middle  cell  of  the  original  three  becomes  pointed  above,  and 
this  portion  is  cut  off  as  the  neck  canal-cell,  which  subsequently 
divides  more  or  less  completely  into  two.  A  second  transverse,  or 
concave  division-wall,  cuts  off  the  ventral  canal-cell  from  the  e^g, 
which  later  contracts  so  as  not  to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  venter.  The 
walls  of  the  canal-cells,  as  in  the  Bryophytes,  become  mucilaginous, 
and    effect   the  opening  of  the  ripe  archegonium,  when  water  is 
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applied.    As  already  stated,  the  attractive  substance  thrown  out  has 
been  shown  to  be  malic  acid. 

The  Embryo 

In  the  common  Ferns  the  first  division  of  the  embryo  does  not 
occur  for  a  week  or  more  after  fertilization.  The  globular  embryo 
(Fig.  216)  then  divides  by  a  nearly  vertical  "  basal "  wall  into  two 
cells,  an  epibasal  (anterior)  and  an  hypobasal  (posterior).    Each  of 


Fig.  216.  —  A^  B^  Osmunda  Claytoniana.  C,  0.  cinnamomea.  A,  vertical  section 
of  an  8-celled  embryo  ( x  260) .  B,  median  longitudinal  section  of  an  older  embryo, 
showing  the  primary  organs ;  stem,  st ;  leaf,  I ;  root,  r ;  foot,/.  C,  two  transverse 
sections  of  an  embryo,  showing  the  apical  cells  of  stem  and  root;  the  first  root-cap 
cell  has  not  yet  been  cut  off. 

these  is  next  divided  by  a  transverse  wall  into  two  usually  equal 
parts,  and  this  establishes  the  primary  organs  of  the  sporophyte. 
Of  the  epibasal  quadrants,  the  outer  one  becomes  the  cotyledon,  or 
primary  leaf ;  the  inner  one,  the  stem-apex.  Of  the  hypobasal  quad- 
rants, the  outer  gives  rise  to  the  primary  root,  the  other  to  the  foot. 
Stem  and  Cotyledon.  —  Following  the  quadrant-walls  are  the  octant- 
wails,  which  are  not  always  exactly  median  in  position,  this  being 
especially  the  case  in  the  root-quadrant,  where  one  octant  is  usually 
noticeably  smaller  than  the  other.  Each  octant  is  a  tetrahedron,  and 
the  next  divisions  in  all  of  them  are  parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of 
the  octaut-cells.  These  divisions  persist  in  one  of  the  stem  and  leaf 
octants  which  assume  the  function  of  apical  cells  for  these  organs. 
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In  the  foot,  tbe  apical  growth  is  of  very  brief  duration,  and  the 
diTisions  do  not  show  any  definite  succession. 

Root,  —  In  the  rootquadrant,  the  larger  of  the  two  octants  at  once 
assumes  the  rdle  of  an  apical  cell,  the  soiallei'  one  undergoing  very 
little  further  growth.  After  one  or  two  series  of  lateral  segments, 
apericlinal  wall  cuts  oS  the  first  cell  of  the  root-cap,  and  thence- 
forth there  are  four  aeries  of  segments,  as  in  the  roots  of  the  mature 
sporophjte. 

CotyledoiL  —  The  primary  leaf  or  cotyledon  behaves  at  first  much 
like  the  root  One  of  the  octants  develops  faster  than  the  other, 
and  the  growth  is  also  apical  j  but,  of  course,  no  cap-cells  are 
formed,  and  later  the  tetrahedral  apical  cell  is  replaced  by  a  two- 
sided  one,  and  the  leaf  begins  to  assume  its  characteristic  flattened 
form. 

The  establishment  of  the  separate  growing-points  in  the  embryo 
soon  causes  the  growing  organs  to  project,  and  the  embryo  loses 
the  globular  form  found  in  the  early  s^es.    Growth  is  rapid  in  both 
root  and  leaf,  and  these  presently  break  through  the  overlying  tissue 
of  the  gametophyte.     The  root  turns  downward  and  penetrates  the 
earth,  and  the  leaf,  expanding  and  growing  upward,  spreads  its  flat- 
tened blade  to  the  light-rays.     So  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  the 
young  sporophyte,  which  has  hitherto  obtained  its  nourishment  from 
the  gametophyte  by  means  of  the  foot, 
now  is  completely   independent,  and 
the  gametophyte  soon  dies,  leaving  the 
sporophyte  rooted  in  the  ground. 

The  cotyledon  in  most  Ferns  is  fan- 
shaped  (Fig,  217),  due  to  an  early 
dichotomy  of  the  apex,  which  is  re- 
peated several  times. 

Of  the  two  stem-octants,  one  becomes 
at  once  the  tetrahedral  apical  cell  of 
the  permanent  stem,  the  other  develops 
into  the  second  leaf,  whose  growth  is 
much  like  that  of  the  cotyledon,  but 
which  becomes  larger. 

During  it.  early  growth  the  embryo  ""yi-.S^Si  ""STS 
IS  protected  by  the  enveloping  tissue       thegamewphyie  (x  6). 
of     the    archegonium    venter,    which 
forms  a  calyptra  like  that  found  in  the  Bryophytes. 

Tiuoes  of  the  Bmbryo.  —  The  young  sporophyte  Is  composed  ot  pertecUy 
uniform  parenchjina,  but  as  the  organs  develop,  there  soon  becomes  evident  a 
separation  of  the  tisaue  elements  into  definite  tissue  systems.  A  single  layer  of 
epidermal  cells  is  generally  evident  at  an  early  period,  and  somewhat  later  the 
asLs  of  each  ot  the  primary  organs  shows  a  strand  ot  elongated  cells,  especially 


conspicuous  in  the  root  and  leaf.  Tbeee  &re  at  first  composed  of  thin-walled 
elements  (procambium),  but  lat«r  soue  at  them  begin  to  show  the  characten  of 
the  elements  found  in  the  older  vascular  bundles  —  these  being  met  with  for  the 
first  time  among  the  I'teridophf  tes.  The  first  recognizable  elemenla  are  ahon 
spiral  or  reticulate  tracheids,  which  appear  near  the  juncLion  of  the  young  bun- 
dles in  the  middle  of  the  einbrjo,  and  develop  from  this  point  toward  the  apices 
of  the  elongating  mem  beta. 

Vascolar  Bundles.  —  The  completed  vascular  bundle  of  the  yonng  stem  shows 
a  central  mass  of  tmchearj  tissue,  some  of  whose  cells  have  the  scalanfonn 
markings  found  in  the  iracheids  of  ttie  older  stem.  Around  these  are  several 
rows  of  cells  forming  the  phloem,  but  at  this  stage  perfect  sieve-tubes  cannot  be 
made  out.  The  endodermls,  or  bundle^heath,  is  also  much  less  evident  than  in 
the  older  aporoph jte. 

The  tracheary  tissue  of  tbe  cotyledon  is  composed  entirely  of  spiral  tracheids, 
and,  like  the  stem-bundle,  the  sieve.tissue  and  endodermia  are  poorly  developed. 
The  bundle  of  tlie  primary  root  is 
"  monarch"  ;  i>.  there  is  a  single  strand 
ot  primary  wood,  and  as  in  tbe  other  or- 
gans, the  other  elements  of  the  bundle 
are  not  well  developed. 

Ground  -  Tissue.  —  The  tissue  lying 
around  the  vascular  bundles  is  usually 
known  as  the  ground-tissue.  This 
remains  very  much  like  the  original 
parenchyma,  but  in  the  lamina  ot  the 
leaf  it  forma  the  spongy  mesophyll, 
wblcli  is  the  princl[Ml  green  tissue  of 
the  plant,  and  its  spaces  communicate 
with  the  external  atmosphere  by  means 
of  the  Htomata  developed  in  the  epi- 
dermis. 

The  Mature  Sporophtte 

The  sporophytes  of  the  various 
Ferns  differ  much  in  size.  Iq 
some  of  the  Hymenophyllacese 
there  is  a  slender  creeping  stem 
with  upright  leaves  less  than  a 
centimetre  in  length.  Some  of 
the  Cyathea«esB  are  Tree-ferns 
with  upright  stems  ten  to  fifteen 
metres  in  height,  and  leaves  four 
Fio.ilS.  -  Jdi<,nlum    ptd<,l<,m       A,    j^    g^,g    j^^^^^^^    i  p  j 

rhizome,  with  yoang  leal,  (,  and  base     ^  .  .  ,,     , 

of  nn  older  one,  f ;  x,  stem-apex,  temperate  regions  usually  have  a 
slightly  enlarged,  fl,  leaf-segment,  Subterranean  stem,  which  forms 
showing   the   ven'tion^    and  «.H,  «,  upright     or      creeping     rhi- 

covered  with  the  marginal  inrlusium.  m  .  •  ■ 

zonie.  This  may  branch  mono- 
podially,  or  adventitious  biids  may  be  developed  from  the  old 
leaf-bases.     A  fonspicimns  case  of  this  adventitious  budding  is 


PLATE   l[[ 
Tree-terns  growing  In  a  Brazilian  forest.     (Photograph  by  Dr,  J,  C.  Branner.) 
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seen  in  Sti-uthiopteris,  where  numerous  stolons  develop  from  the 
old  leaf-bases. 

The  Stem.  —  The  growth  of  the  stem,  in  the  typical  Ferns,  is  due 
to  the  division  of  a  single  tetrahedral  apical  cell,  which  in  unbranched 
stems  is  the  direct  descendant  of  the  original  stem-quadi-ant  of  the 
embryo.  The  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  is  usually  slow,  and  it  is 
generally  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  relation  of  the  leaves 
and  lateral  branches  to  the  primary  segments  of  the  apical  cell. 

Early  divisions  in  the  young  segments  separate  a  central  cylinder, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  vascular  bundles  and  pith  (when  pres- 


Tio.  219.  —  A-C,  Adiaittum  emarf/inaluin.  A,  InnKitudinnl  section  of  Btem-ftpex 
(x25);  ar,  apical  cell;  i,  yonnj!  leaf.  B,  apex  o(  tha  same  (XISO).  C,  crosa- 
■ectioo  ot  the  stem^pei  (x  ISO).  D,  young  leal  ot  Struthiopleru  Germaitica, 
slioiiring  apical  cell,  z. 

ent)  are  delimited  from  the  cortex.  In  case  there  is  a  single  axial 
bundle,  the  stem  is  "  monostelic  "  ;  if  more  than  one  vascular  bundle 
is  present,  the  stem  is  "  polystelic."  The  ground-tissue  may  remain 
permanently  parenchymatous,  or  it  may  develop  selerenchyma,  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  stems  of  many  Ferns.  The  typical  seleren- 
chyma (Fig.  221)  is  made  up  of  cells  with  very  thick  striated  and 
pitted  walls  of  a  golden  or  davk-brown  color. 

Tascolar  Bandies,  —  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem,  in  most 
Ferns,  form  a  hollow  network  within  which  lies  the  pith.  The 
spaces  between  the  bundles  are  the  "  foliar-gaps,"  and  it  is  at  these 


points  that  the  bundles  are  given  o£E  to  the  leaves.    The  bundles  an 
usually  concentric  in  structure,  but  in  the  Ophic^lossacete  and  Osmun* 


c 
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Flo.  2!0.  —  A,  Pteridium  aquilinum.  Craas-atctimi  at  vascuUr  bundle  tron  the 
rhizume:  en,  etidudermis ;  i,  sieve-lubes;  (.  scalarirorm  Teiaela.  A,  part  of  two 
lari;e  scalariform  traclien.    C,  aieve-tube  ol  HCrulMopterii  'Qtmianica  (x  375). 

(J, fl, after/ 


dacese  they  are  truly  collateral.     In  some  of  the  larger  species  of 
Botrychium  there  is  a  genuine  secondary  growth,  with  a  true  cam- 
bium, like  that  in  the  stem  of  normal 
IMcotyledons  or  Conifers.     In  the 
typical  Ferns  (Fig,  220)  a  section 
of  a  stem-bundle  appears  circular 
or    oval.      It    is   clearly   separated 
from  the  ground-tissue  by  a  well- 
marked    bimdle    sheath    or    endo- 
dermis,    composed    of    cells    with 
radially  folded  walls.    The  endoder- 
Fia.'m.— Aneimia  hirnita.  Scieren-    ""is  Is  the  Innermost  layer  of  the 
chyma  from  the  rhiionoB,  showinf-    cortex.      Within  this  are  one  or  two 

XTxMO)''"'"'"'^  "'""'"*""*    '^^^"  °^  ^^^^^  forming  the  "  Peri- 
^  *  cycle."       The    tracheary    tissue    is 

made  up  of  lai^e  prismatic  tracheids,  with  conspicuous  narrow  trans- 
verse pits  —  the  "  Bcalarif orm  "  elements  which  are  typical  of  the 
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Ferns.  Two  strands  of  much  smaller  tracheids,  with  spiral  or  retic- 
ulate thickeniogs,  occupy  the  foci  of  the  elliptical  section.  These 
are  the  primary  tracheida,  "  Protoxylem,"  and  from  these  the  devel- 
opment of  the  tracheary  tissue  proceeds  centripetally. 

The  phloem,  which  completely  surrounds  the  xylem,  is  composed 
of  elongated  wailed  cells,  some  of  which  are  developed  into  sieve- 
tubes.  These  have  numerous  sieve-plates  upon  their  lateral  walls. 
Vessels,  i.e.,  tracheary  elements  composed  of  several  fused  cells,  are 
rare  iu  the  Ferns. 

The  Leaf 

Where  the  stem  is  prostrate,  leaves  are  developed  upon  the  dorsal 
side  only.  Where  it  is  upright,  the  leaves  usually  form  a  crown  at 
its  summit.     In  their  early  stages,  „ 

the  growth  of  the  leaf  is  usually 
apical,  generally  from  a  two-sided 
cell.  In  Osmunda  the  apical  cell 
of  the  young  leaf  is  tetrahedral. 
Later  the  growth  is  chiefly  basal. 
The  segmentation  of  the  apical 
cell  is  much  like  that  of  the  stem, 
and  the  separation  of  the  primary 
tissues  is  accomplished  in  much 
the  same  way,  and  takes  place 
very  early. 

The  leaves  in  most  young  Ferns 
are  dicliotomously  branched,  but 
this  is  not  usually  the  case  in  tlie 

mature  leaf,  although  it  may  be;   ^.^   222.-^.  b.  Stmthiopteri,  Gtr- 
e.g.,    species    of    Gleichema,    Tri-       manica;  J,  first;  B,  second,  leaf  or 
chomanes,  Adiantum  pedaium,  ete.       yoimg  sporophyte,  showing  dichoto- 
Much  more  commonly  the  leaves       ™dicaw.  a»»lated  venMionOc  B). 
are    pinnately    divided,    and    the 

branching  is  monopodia!,  the  primary  divisions  corresponding  to  the 
two  series  of  segments  of  the  apical  cell. 

The  growth  of  the  leaf  is  very  slow  in  many  Ferns,  especially 
those  of  cooler  regions,  where  it  often  takes  three  years  for  the  com- 
plete development  of  a  single  leaf.  A  section  through  the  apex  of 
the  stem  of  such  a  Fern  will  show  two,  and  sometimes  three,  complete 
series  of  leaves,  representing  as  many  seasons'  growth.  The  lamina 
remains  rudimentary  until  the  season  preceding  its  expansion,  when 
it  rapidly  develops,  so  that  it  is  completely  formed  by  the  end  of  the 
growing  season,  and  is  ready  to  expand  very  quickly  in  the  following 
spring.  This  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  the 
leaves  of  many  Ferns  expand  in  the  spring  or  early  summer. 


The  e&rly  growtti  of  tlie  leaf  is  much  stronger  upon  the  6uter  side, 
so  that  most  Ferns  show  the  marked  inward  rolling  of  the  leaf  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  these  plants.  In  the  Ophioglossaceae,  how- 
ever, the  young  leaves  are  usually  folded  straight  in  the  bud. 

A  few  Ferns,  e.g.  Scolopendrium,  Aaplenium  nidua,  etc.,  have  simple 
leaves,  but  usually  they  are  pinnately  compound,  or  decompound,  the 
leaves  of  many  Tree-ferns  being  among  the  most  complex  and  beauti- 
fully segmented  known.  The  leaf  commonly  has  a  well-marked  stalk 
("  Stipe"),  which  when  young  is  often  covered  with  thin,  chaffy  scales 
or"Pale%,"  and  these  sometimes  are  tipped  with  a  glandular  cell. 


Hairs  are  less  common,  but  occur  upon  some  Ferns.  They  are  espe-, 
cially  conspicuous  upon  the  young  leaves  of  O^mnnda  chitiamomea. 

Venation.  —  The  venation  of  the  leaves  is  usually  pinnate,  but  the 
ultimate  divisions  are  generally  dichotomous.  Sometimes  connect- 
ing veins,  enclosing  reticulations,  are  developed  (Fig.  222).  The 
venation  is  of  some  importance  in  classification. 

Epidermis.  —  The  epidermis  of  the  leaf  is  composed  of  flat  cells 
with  strongly  undulating  outline,  and,  unlike  the  epidermal  cells  of 
most  vascular  plants,  they  contain  chlorophyll.  Stomata  are  usually 
developed  upon  the  lower  epidermis  only,  but  may  occur  upon  the 
upper  surface  in  some  instances.  The  Hymenophyllacese  differ  from 
the  other  Ferns  in  having  the  lamina  of  the  leaf  reduced  to  a  single 
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layer  of  green  cells,  and  of  courae  in  tliese,  stomata  are  absent  The 
development  of  a  stoma  (Fig.  224)  in  the  Polypodiaceje  is  pret^ed 
by  the  formation  of  a  U-shaped  wall  in  a  young  epidermal  cell. 
Within  the  cell  thus  cut  off,  a  second  similar  cell  is  cut  out,  and  this 
becomes  the  mother-cell  of  the  stoma.  Below  the  stoma  is  developed 
an  air-space,  which  communicates  with  those  between  the  very  loose 
cells  of  the  mesophyll.  The  guard-cells  of  the  stoma  are  filled  with 
chlorophyll^anules,  which  probably  bear  some  relation  to  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  pore  between  the  guard-cells,  this  being  de- 


pendent upon  light.  The  causes  of  the  movements  in  the  guard-cells 
are  changes  in  their  turgor,  which  are  supposed  to  be  due  to  the 
development  of  certain  soluble  substances  in  these  cells  under  the 
infiuence  of  light  Beneath  the  upper  epidermis  the  green  cells  are 
often  closely  set,  and  form  the  so-called  "  Palisade-pai-enchyma." 

Vascular  Bundlea.  —  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  stipe  and  larger 
divisions  of  the  leaf  closely  resemble  those  of  the  stem,  with  which 
they  are  joined.  The  small  bundles  in  the  finer  veins  are  usually 
collateral,  the  xylem  lying  upon  the  upper  side. 

The  ground-tissue  of  the  stipe  often  shows  a  large  development  of 


sclerenchyma.     It  is  this  tissue  which  gives  the  polished   black 
appearance  to  the  leaf-stalks  of  such  Ferus  as  AdiantunL 

Scale-IenTes.  —  Scale-leavea,  with  completely  suppressed  lamiua,  are 
not  uncommon.  These  are  especially  conspicuous  in  Struthlopteris, 
where  they  form,  with  the  persistent  bases  of  the  foliage  leaves,  a 
complete  covering  for  the  rhizome.  In  many  Tree-ferns,  and  the 
Marattiacese,  the  leaf  falls  away,  leaving  a  clearly  marked  scar  upon 
the  stem.  Id  the  Marattiaceee  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  is  provided 
with  large  stipules  which  are  usually  wanting  in  Ferns. 


Trichomea.  —  The  palese  and  hairs  covering  the  young  parts  are 
undoubtedly  protective.  Where  they  develop  mucilage-glands,  their 
importance  iu  preventing  loss  of  moisture  is  sufficiently  apparent. 


The  primary  root  of  the  sporophyte  is  of  limited  duration,  and  is 
soon  replaced  by  others  which  continue  to  develop  as  long  as  the 
sporophyte  lives.    The  roots  always  arise  near  the  base  of  the  leaves, 
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and  in  some  of  the  Tree-ferns  form  a  thick  matted  mass  completely 
covering  the  stem.  The  roots  arise  endogenously,  the  apical  cell 
being  derived  from  a  cell  of  the  endodermis  of  the  vascular  bundle 
of  the  stem,  and  the  root  finally  breaks  through  the  overlying  tissues 
of  the  stem  and  leaf-base. 

Secondary  roots  are  found  in  most  Ferns,  developed  laterally  upon 
the  larger  roots.  These  rootlets  (Fig.  226)  always  arise  from  a 
special  rhizogenic  cell,  which  is  an  endodermal  cell  opposite  the 
primary  xylem.  When  the  roots  are  diarch,  as  in  the  Polypodi- 
acesD,  there  are,  therefore,  two 
rows  of  lateral  roots  devel- 
oped. The  rhizogenic  cells 
are  especially  conspicuous  in 
Marsilia.  In  the  rhizogenic 
cell  three  intersecting  walls, 
enclosing  a  tetrahedral  cell, 
are  developed,  and  the  latter 
at  once  becomes  the  apical 
cell  of  the  new  root.  The 
basal  cells,  formed  by  the  first 
three  walls,  form  a  sort  of 
pedicel  connecting  the  rootlet 
with  the  vascular  bundle  of 
the  main  root,  with  which  its 
tissues  are  continuous.  The 
layer  of  cells  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  end  of  the  young 
root  form  what  has  been 
called  a  "digestive  pouch" 
(Fig.  226). 

The  segmentation  of  the  apical  cell  of  the  root  in  the  typical 
Ferns  is  extremely  constant.  Segments  are  cut  off  in  regular  suc- 
cession from  the  lateral  faces,  and  corresponding  to  each  series  of 
lateral  segments  there  is  one  cut  off  from  the  outer  face,  which  con- 
tributes to  the  root-cap  (Fig.  225).  Each  lateral  segment  is  first 
divided  by  a  nearly  radial  wall  into  two,  so  that  a  cross-section  back 
of  the  root-apex  shows  six  radially  arranged  cells,  three  of  w^hich 
do  not  extend  quite  to  the  centre.  Periclinal  divisions  next  separate 
a  central  group  of  cells  which  gives  rise  t/O  the  central  stele,  or  vas- 
cular cylinder.  The  outer  cells  later  become  separated  into  the  cortex 
and  epidermis. 

The  cap  segments  divide  first  by  intersecting  vertical  walls  into  four 
cells,  which  undergo  repeated  divisions  and  form  the  regular  layers 
of  the  root-cap.  Each  layer  of  cells  divides  once  by  periclinal  walls, 
so  that  two  layers  of  cells  arise  from  each  primary  cap  segment. 


Fig.  226.  —  Pteris  Cretica.  Origin  of  lateral 
rootlet  from  the  endodermis  of  the  root 
(after  Van  Tieohem)  ;  en,  endodermis  of 
root ;  Xf  apical  cell  of  rootlet ;  p, "  digestive 
pouch." 
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The  innermost  layer  of  the  cortex  forms  the  endodermia,  or  the 
bundle-sheath,  whose  radial  walla  are  usually  folded,  giving  the  ap- 
pearance, in  transverse  section,  of  dark  spota.  From  special  cells  of 
this  layer,  as  already  stated,  the  secondary  roots  ariae. 

The  root-bundle,  as  in  other  vascular  plants,  is  of  the  radial  type. 
In  the  greater  number  of  Ferns  the  bundle  is  "diarch";  t.e.  there 
are  two  groups  of  xylem  alternating  with  as  many  phloem  masses. 
Monarch  roots  occur  in  Opkioghssutn  wilgatum.  Botrychium  Virgini- 
anum  has  usually  tetrarch  root-bundles,  and  in  the  larger  roots  of 


Flo.  W!7.  —  Polypodium /alcatum.  Development  of  sporangium.  A-E,  from  fresh 
Bpecimens  ( x  400) .  F,  G,  mlctotome  Becilons  ( x  auO) .  B,  C,  E,  optical  sacUons ; 
(,  tapetal  cells. 


Marattia  and  Angiopteris,  the  number  of  xylem  and  phloem  masses 
is  much  greater. 

Between  the  endodermia  and  the  outer  xylem  and  phloem  elements 
which  it  encloses,  there  is  a  layer  of  tissue,  usually  a  single  layer  of 
cells,  the  pericycle.  As  in  the  bundles  of  the  stem,  the  primary 
xylem-elements  are  small  spiral  or  reticulate  tracheids,  and  the 
secondary  ones  larger  scalariform  elements  developed  toward  the 
centre  of  the  bundle.  The  structure  of  the  phloem  is  much  like 
that  in  the  stem-bundles. 

The  cortical  part  of  the  root  is  composed  in  part  of  parenchyma, 
but  the  inner  portion  usually  shows  a  greater  or  less  development  of 
Bclerenchyma. 
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The  Sporangium 

The  formation  of  spores  may  not  occur  for  many  years  after  the 
sporophyte  is  established.  Finally  upon  certain  leaves,  sporophylls, 
which  may  or  may  not  differ  from  the  foliage  leaves,  the  sporangia  are 
developed.  The  most  generalized  type  is  that  of  Ophioglossum  (Fig. 
232).  Here  the  sporogenous  tissue  arises  from  a  hypodermal  layer, 
very  much  as  in  Anthoceros,  and  the  distinction  between  sporoge- 
nous and  sterile  cells  is  not  at  first  evident.  The  masses  of  spores 
are  very  large,  and  are  discharged  through  a  transverse  cleft  in  the 
overlying  tissue.  In  other  related  Ferns  —  e,g,  Botrychium,  Angi- 
opteris  —  the  arche^porium  is  also  of  hypodermal  origin,  but  there  is 
very  early  an  elevation  of  the  superficial  tissue  so  that  the  sporan- 
gium projects  above  the  ^ 
surface  of  the  sporophyll. 

In  the  most  specialized 
Ferns,  the  Leptosporangi- 
ates,  the  sporangpium  can 
be  traced  back  to  a  single 
epidermal  cell,  and  the 
stalked  sporangia  of  these 
Ferns  are  most  character- 
istic structures,  which  are 
of  importance  in  classify- 
ing them. 

Spore-formation.  —  The 
sporc^enous  cells  in  all 
cases  divide  precisely  as 
in  the  Bryophytes,  into 
four  spores.  These  may  be 
either  tetrahedral  in  form, 
or  sphere-quadrants  result- 
ing from  two  successive 
divisions  of  the  globular 
mother-cell.  Surrounding 
the   mass  of  sporogenous 

cells  is   the  tapetum,  con-    ^<*-  228.  —  Polypodium  /alcatum,    Sarface  view 
Sisting    of     one     or     more        of  a  nearly  ripe  sporangium  (x  175);  *^  sto- 
^  .,        .  -  mium;  r,  annulus. 

layers    of    cells,    m    the 

Leptosporangiates  cut  off  from  the  archesporium.  The  tapetal  cells 
become  broken  down  during  the  later  stages  of  the  spore-development, 
and  the  nucleated  protoplasm  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  developing  spores,  whose  growth  is  doubtless  in  part  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  tapetal  protoplasm. 

In  the  typical  Ferns,  the  sporangia  are  usually  in  groups,  or  sori, 
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upon  the  back  of  the  sporophyll.  A  sorus  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  the  veins  of  the  leaf,  usually  standing  above  one  of  these,  or  at 
its  extremity  (Fig.  223).  At  this  point  a  more  active  growth  of  the 
superficial  tissue  results  in  a  slight  elevation,  or  receptacle,  into 
which  sometimes  passes  a  short  branch  from  the  vascular  bundle, 
above  which  the  sorus  is  situated.  In  most  Leptosporangiates  the 
sorus  is  more  or  less  completely  covered  by  a  membranaceous  out* 
growth  of  the  epidermis,  the  Indusium. 

In  the  Polypodiaceae,  each  sporangium  (Figs.  227,  228)  arises 
from  a  single  superficial  cell  of  the  receptacle.  Sometimes  one  or 
two  transverse  walls  are  formed  before  the  tetrahedral  apical  cell, 
from  which  the  young  sporangium  grows,  is  developed.  Usually  the 
first  wall  in  the  young  sporangium  is  nearly  vertical,  and  is  followed 
by  two  similar  ones  which  intersect  the  first  wall  so  as  to  include  a 
tetrahedral  apical  cell  like  that  in  the  stem-apex.  From  the  apical 
cell  are  cut  off  several  series  of  lateral  segments,  the  earlier  ones 
giving  rise  to  the  three-rowed  stalk  which  is  found  in  the  sporan- 
gium of  the  Polypodiaceae.  Finally  a  periclinal  wall  separates  a 
terminal  segment  from  the  apical  cell,  and  the  longitudinal  growth 
of  the  sporangium  is  stopped. 

The  upper  part  of  the  young  sporangium  rapidly  increases  in 
diameter  and  forms  the  sporogenous  capsule. 

After  the  apical  cell  has  formed  the  terminal  segment,  it  becomes 
the  archesporium.  From  it  are  cut  off  four  more  segments,  which 
may  divide  into  two  la3'ers,  so  that  the  young  capsule  consists  of  a 
central  cell  and  two  or  three  outer  layers.  Of  the  latter,  the  outer- 
most persists,  and  forms  the  wall  of  the  ripe  sporangium.  The 
inner  layer  or  layers  constituting  the  tapetum  later  have  their  waUs 
broken  down,  and  form  a  mass  of  nucleated  protoplasm  in  which  the 
sporogenous  cells  lie. 

The  primary  archesporial  cell  divides  repeatedly,  until  about  twelve 
to  sixteen  cells  are  formed.  These  contain  very  dense  protoplasm 
and  large  nuclei.  Finally  the  division-walls  are  partially  absprbed, 
and  the  sporogenous  cells  separate  completely.  Each  cell  then  divides 
into  the  four  spores. 

The  young  spores  have  a  thin  cellulose  membrane,  which  later 
becomes  difi'erentiated  into  an  inner  (intine)  and  outer  (exine) 
layer.  As  the  spores  approach  maturity,  there  is  usually  deposited 
upon  the  outside,  largely  through  the  activity  of  the  tapetal  proto- 
plasm, au  outer  sculptured  membrane,  the  epispore,  or  perinium. 

The  wall  of  the  sporangium  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  large, 
thin-walled  cells,  except  for  the  peculiar  annulus,  or  ring  of  thick- 
ened cells  running  over  its  apex,  and  ending  just  above  the  "  Sto- 
mium  "  (Fig.  228),  which  is  composed  of  two  narrow  cells,  between 
which  the  transverse  opening  occurs.    The  stomium  is  formed  in  the 
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last  lateral  segment  of  the  apical  cell.  The  inner  and  radial  walls 
of  the  annulus  cells  become  very  much  thickened,  and  when  the 
ripe  sporangium  dries,  the  strong  contraction  of  these  cells  acts  like 
a  spring  stretched  over  the  apex  of  the  sporangium,  and  pulls  it 
open  at  the  stomium,  the  split  exteoding  far  back  through  the 
lateral  cells  of  the  wall.  The  annulus  beads  far  back  and  then 
returns  to  its  original  position  with  a  quick  jerk,  which  throws  the 
spores  for  a  long  distance. 


fia.SW.  —  Bolrj/chiumVirginianum.  A,  fi,  germinating  gpore  (xeOO).  C,  sporo- 
phyte  attached  to  the  gametnpbyte,  pr  (x  2).  /),aertionof  gamet«ph;te,  sbowiog 
the  toot  of  the  young  apurophyte.    E,  jouug  lent  ( X  2} . 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  FILICIXE^ 

The  Filieineffl  may  he  divided  into  two  subclasses  - 
giatce  and  Leptospoiangiatte. 


■  Eusporan- 


SUBCLASS   I.     EUSPORANGIATA 


The  EusporangiatEe  comprise  but  a  small  proportion  of  existing 
Ferns,  and  show  many  evidences  of  being  the  most  primitive  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  This  is  evinced  both  by  the  characters  of  the 
gametophyte  and  of  the  sporophyta.     The  three  orders  included 


here,  Ophioglossaceee,  Alarattiacese,  and  Isoetacera,  are  not  closely 
related  among  themselves,  and  the  affinity  of  the  latter  nith  any  of 
the  Ferns  may  be  questioned. 

Order  I.    Ophioglossawa 

The  Ophiogloss«c«B  differ  much  from  the  topical  Fetus,  both  In  the  gameu>- 
phyl«  »Dd  BporopbflA.  Thejr  constitute  a  Bmall  order,  comprising  ttie  two 
inideapre^  genera,  Ophii^ossniu  and  Bolrjchium,  and  the  monotjpic  Bel- 
mintbcAacbyB  of  the  East  Indies. 


Fia.  230. — Botrychium  Virginianum.    A,  B,  uitheridia  (x600).    C,  arcbegoniun 
{X  ;tOO). 

Gametophyte.  — The  gametopbjt«  is  best  known  In  Sotrychium  Vtrgintanutm. 

It  is  a  Bubt«rranesn,  tuberous  body,  quite  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  always 
showing  a  ventral  mass  of  tissue  which  contains  an  endophyUc  Fungus,  closely 
resembling  the  "mycorhiia"  associated  with  the  roots  of  many  saprophytic 
Seed-plants.  The  presence  of  this  Fungus  is  doubtless  sssociated  with  the 
saprophytic  nature  ol  the  gametophyte. 

The  sexuai  organs  are  borne  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  gametophyte.  The 
antheridia  appear  fiist  and  occupy  a  median  ridge,  upon  whose  flanks  are  later 
developed  the  arcbegonla. 
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Aatheiidinin. — The  mother-cell  of  the  antheridlum  (Fig.  230)  divides  b;  a 
tnnBverae  wall  into  a  superflcial  cell  which  develops  into  the  outer  wall,  and  an 
inner  cell  which,  by  repeated  diviBiona,  produces  the  niaaa  of  Bperm-oells.  The 
outer  cells,  according  to  Jeffrey  (19),  always  divide  ultimately  into  two  layei«, 
like  the  cells  covering  the  antheridial  cavity  in  the  Anthocerotalea.  The  large 
multiciliate  speimatozoidH  are  much  like  those  of  the  typical  Ferns. 

Archegonliim. — The  arch^onium  (Fig.  230,  C)  does  not  difter  essentially 
from  Uiat  of  the  typical  Ferns.     It  has  a  straight  neck,  which  is  longer  than 


Flo.  231.  —  Botrj/dtium  Yirifinianum,  Loogl- 
tndleal  aectioD  of  an  advanced  embryo 
( y  3B) ;  1,  Btem-apex ;  c,  cotyledon ;  /,  foot ; 
r.toot;  ca/,  calyptra.     (After  JErvKKT.) 

■M 

that  of  Ophiogloasom,  which  U  otherwise 
resembles. 

Tbe  Bmbryo. — The  first  division  in 
the  embryo  is  transverse,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organs  of  the  young  sporo- 
pbyte  is  much  later  than  In  the  more 
specialized  Leptosporaagiatie  (Fig.  231). 
This  late  external  differenilation,  and  the 
correspondingly  long  dependence  of  the 
sporophyte  upon  the  gametophyte,  ap- 
proach the  condition  found  in  the  Bryo- 
phytes.  The  stem  and  root  grow  from 
a  tetiahedral  apical  cell  which  is  similar 
to  that  found  in  the  same  pane  of  the 
typical  Ferns.  The  foot  is  very  laige,  and 
the  sporophyte  may  remain  for  several  years  attached  to  the  gametophyte. 


Tlo.23a.  —  A,Oplitogl<iMiumvulgatum. 
Sporophyte,  slightly  reduced.  H,  C, 
O,  pendulum.  B,  section  of  Hpuran- 
gial  spike  (X  3).  C,  tranBveise  sec- 
tion of  ihe  spike,  shooing  the  large 
sporangia!  cav<tieB(x  4).  D.Botry- 
cAiunirtrfni'i[inuni,'spotanKlu(x3). 


The  Mature  Sporophyte 

The  ^Mrophjte  In  both  Ophiogiossum  (Fig.  232)  and  Botrychium  (Fig.  233) 
has  a  short,  npright  stem  which,  in  our  native  species,  is  subterranean.  The 
thick,  fleshy  roots  (Mntain  a  mycorhiza  like  that  in  the  gametophyte.  In  some 
bopical  species  —  e.g.  Ophinfflattttm  pendulum — the  plant  is  epiphytic.     The 


leaves  are  undivided  in  most  species  of  Ophioglossnm,  but  in  the  larger  species 
of  Boirycbium  tbej  are  repeatedly  divided,  not  unlike  tliose  of  the  true  Ferns. 
The  leaf-bases  are  developed  into  sheaths  vrhich  completely  encloae  the  ^>ei  of 
the  Blem.  The  leaves  often  require  three  to  four  years,  or  even  five,  for  their 
complete  development. 

SporanEinm. — Tlie  sporangia  are  Imme  npon  peculiarly  modified  outgrowths 
of  the  leaf,  the  Sporanglophore.  This  has  the  form  of  a  spike  in  Ophlogloaanm, 
but  may  be  extensively  branched  in  Botryohlum,  vrhere  the  individual  sporangia 
are  much  more  clearly  defined  than  In  Uphlc^oesum.    The  letrabedral  spores 


Fio.  i33.~Botrychiam  Virginianum.  A,  rhizome  and  terminal  bod  of  a  ttroDg 
plant,  the  roots,  and  all  but  the  base  of  the  oldest  leal  cut  away  (x  1).  B, 
longitudinal  section  of  the  lermiual  bud  (x  3).  /,  II,  III,  leaves  □(  differ- 
ent ages ;  al,  slem-apei.  (',  cross'section  of  the  petiole  (x  4).  O,  cross-seciioa 
of  rhlr.ome  (x  16).  i>,  pilh;  x,  wood;  ph,  piiloem;  ih,  BDdodermls;  »i,  medul- 
lary rays. 

are  quite  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  are  discharged  from  the  sporangia  through 
a  transverse  cleft. 

Histology  of  Spoiophyte.  —  The  ground-tissue  is  mainly  composed  of  pareo- 
cliyma.  In  the  outer  cortical  region  of  both  stem  and  root  there  may  be  a 
development  of  cork.  The  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem  are  collateral,  and  in 
the  larger  species  of  Botrychium  form  a  woody  cylinder,  suggesting  Ibe  structure 
of  a  woody  coniferous  or  dicotyledonous  stem.  In  these  a  true  cambium  is 
developed  which  causes  a  regular  secondary  thickening  of  the  stem.  The 
bundles  of  tile  leaves  are  also  collateral  in  Ophiogloesum,  but  in  the  large  species 
of  Botrychium  they  approach  the  conceatrie  type,  but  never  of  so  perfect  a  form 
as  in  the  true  Ferns. 
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cells  bars  the  nuclei  titovn. 


®c® 


{A-F,x  too;  a,B,> 


ii;  development  of  seinal  or^anB.  A,  B.  C,  arch»- 
I.  F,  aiirtaca  view  ot  anlherldium,  showing  opetculai 
oatainlng  ripe  spennatozold*.    H,  tree  spermatoioid. 


Order  II.    UarattiaceK 

The  Marattiaceffi  include  a  small  number  of  tropical  forms  which 
resemble,  in  their  general  appearance,  the  typical  Ferns.  The  spoco- 
phyte  may  be  of  large  size,  as  in  Angiopteris  and  some  species  of 
Marattia,  where  the  thick,  tuber-like  stem  is  half  a  metre  or  more  in 
diameter,  with  a  crown  of  thick  leaves  three  to  four  metres  or  more 
in  length. 


Fio.  336.  — Jfarn((ia  Doiigla»li.  Embryo.  A,  loagitDdinal,  B,  traiisveree,  teetioM 
of  embryo  (x  215).  C,  vertical  section  of  older  embryo,  showing  its  position  in 
thsprotballlum  (X  rj);  ur,  nrcbegoalum.   i>,  upper  part  of  same  embryo  (X21S). 

The  Gametophyte 

The  small,  colorless  spores  germinate  slowly,  the  fiist  division  occonins  in 
about  a  month  after  the  spores  are  aown.  The  gametophyte  (Fig.  20-5)  is  a  fleBbr 
green  thallus,  much  like  a  Liverwort  In  appearance,  and  upon  it  are  borne  both 
aotheridia  aud  archegonia.  The  latter  are  confined  to  the  lower  side,  as  they 
are  Id  the  common  Ferns.  Id  structure,  the  sexual  organs  (Fig.  2^)  closply 
reaerable  those  of  the  Ophioglossacete,  but  the  outer  wall  of  the  antlieriiiiuni 
has  but  a  single  layer  of  cells,  and  opens  by  a  small  triangular  opercular  cell. 
The  archegonium  neck  is  very  short 

The  gametophytfl  frequently  multiplies  by  the  formation  of  adventitious  buds, 
and  the  apex  may  fork  exactly  as  in  a  thai  lose  Liverwort 

Embryo.  —  As  in  Botrychiura,  the  basal  wall  of  the  embryo  is  transverse,  and 
the  diSereiitlation  of  the  organs  is  slow,  bo  that  the  embryo  remains  long  de-    ^ 
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pendeiit  upon  the  gametophyU.  The  young  atem  uid  primary  root  sbow  a 
^ngle  apical  cell,  which  is  probably  replaced  by  a  group  of  Initial  cells  In  th« 
luavive  stem  and  roots  of  the  mature  sporophyte.  The  cotyledon  in  Mar&ttla 
is  forked  like  that  of  the  typical  Feme  ;  but  in  Angiopteria  and  DanEBa  it  has  a 
midrib  and  pinnate  venation. 

The  Mature  Sporopbyte 

All  of  the  existing  Matattiaceie  are  troplcaL  The  stem  In  AnglopUris  and 
Marattia  is  a  nearly  globular  massive  body,  covered  with  the  thick  persistent 
stipules  of  the  leaf-bases. 
In  Dantea  the  stem  is 
pTDStrate,  but  otherwise 
much  like  the  other  gen- 
era. Tbe  leaves,  which 
are  fleshy  iu  texture,  are 
smooth,  and  coiled  up 
when  young. 

Histology.  —  As  In 
the  Ophiogloasacea-,  the 
ground  -  tissue  is  prin- 
cipally  composed  of 
parenchyma,  but  scle- 
reuchyma  (fig.  237) 
occois  in  tbe  stem  and 
larger  leaf-stalks.  It 
may,  however,  be  re- 
placed by  thick-angled 
tissue  (collenchyma). 
ConspicDous  mucilage- 
ducts  (Fig.  238)  closely 
resembling  those  in  the 

Cycads,     occur     abun-   Fic  237.  — Dnnan  alata.     .1.  sterile  pinna,  attached  t« 
dantly  in  the  ground-tis-        "•«  "^nEed  racbis.  r  (x  UL    B,  under  surface  of  a 
sue,  and  cells  containing        '"'!'«  pi»o»,  showing  the  sydangla.  »p.     C^  cn«- 
'.  .  ^         section   near  tbe   base   of    the    petiole    (X  about  6); 

are   or   common        ^^^  sclerenchyma;  m,  mucilags^iacts ;   vb,  vascular 
occorrence.     The  vascu-        bundles. 
lar    bundles   (Fig.    238) 
are  concentric  and  not  strihingly  different  from  those  of  the  Leptosporangiates. 

The  Sporangia. — The  sporangia  (Fig.  2-?fl)  are  more  or  letia  completely 
united  into  synangia.  In  which  the  outlines  of  tbe  individual  sporangium  are 
qulle  lost.  In  Angioplerls  and  Archangiopleria  the  individual  sporangia  can  be 
reco^ized,  and  they  possess  an  imperfect  annulus.  The  eporophylla  may  be 
quite  unmodified  as  in  Angiopteris  and  Marattia,  or  contracted,  arx]  the  whole 
lower  surface  almost  completely  hidden  by  the  crowded  synangia  (Fig.  237,  B). 
In  all  cases  they  are  borne  upon  tlie  lower  surface  of  tbe  eporophyll.  The 
sporangium,  or  each  loculus  of  the  aynangium,  opens  by  a  longitudinal  slit,  or 

Of  the  existing  genera,  Marattia  Ea  coamopolltan ;  Angiopteris  occurs  in  the 
eastern  Tropics  ;  Kaulfussia  is  East  Inilian,  and  Daniea  la  American.  The  re- 
cently discovered  Arch  angiopteris  cornea  from  southwestern  China. 

Foasil  Marattiaceee.  —  Many  fossil' Ferns  are  known  which  are  allied  to  the 
living  MarattiaceEE,  and  it  is  evident  from  a  study  of  these  fosail  fonns  that  the 


Fro.  238.  — Oanea  alata. 
<x  1TB)  ;  z,  tracbeftry  tls 
(X  176). 

Subclass  II.     Lbpto8POEAmgiat« 

Much  the  greater  number  of  existing  Ferns  belong  to  the  second 
division,  the  LeptosporaDgia.tse.  These  are  characterized  by  having 
the  sporangium  the  derivative  usually  of  a  single  epidermal  oelL 


^a.'£!9.  —  A-iigiopleritewela.  DevelopmeDtot  Bpor&ogiiiin.  A.B.Mcttoiaofjowtg 
ipotAngia.  (After  GoBBBL.)  C,  aectloD  ol  a  neailr  fnU-growii  sponiDgiuii],  show- 
int;  pergiBUDt  tapetDm,  t,  and  annuluB,  r  (X  75) . 
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The  lower  members  of  the  series,  however,  especially  the  Osmun- 
daceae,  are  to  some  extent  intermediate  in  this  respect  between  the 
Eusporangiates  and  the  more  specialized  Leptosporangiates. 

The  Leptosporangiatae  may  be  divided  into  two  orders,  the  Filices, 
or  homosporous  forms,  and  the  Hydropteridineae,  or  heterosporoiis 
Ferns.  The  latter  develop  two  sorts  of  spores,  large  ones  (Macro- 
spores,  Megaspores)  and  small  ones  (Microspores).  The  megaspore 
gives  rise  to  a  female  gametophyte,  the  microspore  to  the  extremely 
reduced  male  plant. 

Order  I.    Filices 

The  general  characters  of  the  Filices  have  already  been  given  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  present  chapter.  The  gametophyte  is  always 
relatively  large,  and  usually  bears  both  archegonia  and  antheridia. 
The  sporophyte  rianges  from  a  centimetre  or  less  in  height  (Tricho- 
manes  parwlum)  to  ten  or  fifteen  metres  (Cyaihea  sp.).  They  are 
for  the  most  part  moisture-loving  plants,  and  are  sometimes  genuine 
af^uatics  {Ceratopteris  thaUctroides).  Some  —  e.g.  Gymnogramme  tri- 
angularis — are  more  or  less  mai'ked  xerophytes.  In  the  Tropics  many 
species,  especially  among  the  Hymenophyllaceae  and  Folypodiacese, 
are  epiphytes.  Some  of  these  epiphytic  Ferns,  like  Platycerium, 
produce  special  sterile^  closely  overlapping  leaves,  which  serve  to 
hold  moisture,  and  to  accumulate  decaying  vegetable  matter  and 
dust  which  are  utilized  as  sources  of  food. 

Sporangium.  —  The  sporangia  in  the  homosporous  Ferns  are  always 
borne  upon  the  backs  of  sporophylls,  which  are  usually  not  much 
modified,  although  sometimes — e.g,  Onoclea,  Struthiopteris,  Elechnum 
spicant,  etc.  —  the  fertile  and  barren  fronds  are  decidedly  different. 
In  other  Ferns,  like  Lygodium  and  Aneimia,  special  fertile  leaf-seg- 
ments are  developed.  The  sporangium  in  all  cases  develops  a  single 
tetrahedral  archesporial  cell,  and  the  ripe  sporangium  has  its  wall 
composed  of  but  a  single  layer  of  cells.  An  annulus  is  always 
present,  and  the  form  and  position  of  the  annulus  are  the  most  im- 
portant characters  employed  in  dividing  the  Filices  into  families. 

Classification.  —  The  Filices  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
families :  1.  Osmundaceae ;  2.  Gleicheniacese ;  3.  Matoniaceae  ; 
4.  Schizaeaceae ;  5.  Hymenophyllaceae;  6.  Cyatheaceae;  7.  Farkeri- 
aceae;  8.  Polypodiaceae. 

Family  i.    Osmundacese 

The  Osmundaceae  are  the  lowest  of  the  Leptosporangiates,  and  in  the  charac- 
ters of  both  gametophyte  and  sporophyte  are  to  some  extent  intermediate 
between  the  typical  Leptosporangiatae  and  the  generalized  Eusporangiates.  The 
gametophyte  is  large  and  not  unlike  that  of  the  MaratUacese.    The  character  of 
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the  Heiual  organn,  and  tbe  early  BUgee  ot  the  embrTo,  aim  approach  the 

euBporanj(iat«  lype. 

Tbe  Bporophyte  showa  certain  analogies  irith  both  the  Marattiaces  aad 
OphioglONSacefe,  With  tbe  latter  it  agrees  in  the  characl«r  of  tbe  vascular 
bnndlea  of  the  stem,  which  are  enlUttral  instead  of  concentric  as  in  the  typical 
Ferns.     Ttie  leares  are  circinately  coiled  aa  in  the  Marattiaces. 

The  sporangia  (Fig.  241)  may  be  home  upon  the  back  of  unaltered  or  but 
slightly  modilied  spoTophylls,  e.g.  Todea,  Leptopteriaj  or  Bpecial  porlioiu  of 


Fm. 'UO.  —  A.  Omtunila  Claijtoiiiiina.  Fia.  241.  — Oamuruin  daiiaiitomta.  Bjpe 

Sporopbyll,  natural  size;  tji,  spo-  sporaugium.    Ai  from  abova.    B,troai 

cangia.    W.Hertloiiof  Ihethizomeof  In  front;  r,  annuloa  (X  *5). 

O.rc.'/nliii,  showing  Ihe  arrangement 
ot  the  vABCulnr  buudles  (X  3).  (fi, 
allerDnBARY.) 

the  leaves  may  be  completely  covered  with  sporangia,  as  in  Oemunda  (Fig.  240). 
Osmunda  riniiamomefi  has  the  whole  sporopbyll  covered  with  sporangia.  Tbe 
Hporangia  are  large,  and  the  annulus  consists  of  a  group  of  thickened  cells  upon 
one  side.  The  dehiscence  is  longitudinal.  The  sporangium  In  its  earlier  stages 
is  much  more  massive  than  that  of  tbe  typical  Leptosporangiates,  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  a  single  initial  cell. 

The  apical  growth  ot  both  stem  and  root  is  leas  regular  than  in  the  higher  Lepto- 
sporangiates,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  OBmimdace»HuggeBt  the  Ensporangiates. 
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The  Osmundacete  are  probably  old  forms  which  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. At  present  about  a  dozen  species  are  known.  Of  these, 
three  species  of  Oamunda  occur  in  the  eastern  United  States,  but 
none  are  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  other  genera,  Todea  and 
Leptopteris,  belong  to  the  southern  hemisphere. 

Family  2.    Gleicheniaceee 

The  Gleicheniacese  comprise  about  twenty-five  species  of  Ferns, 
principally  confined  to  the  Tropics,  but  extending  to  the  extreme 


J  1 


Fia,  24S.  —  QltiiAenia  dicAofoina.  A,  pinnule,  allowing  the  position  of  the  sori,  « 
(X  1).  B,  ventral,  V,  dorvul,  view  of  the  ripe  sporangium  (x  8G).  V,  vascular 
bandies  of  the  petiole  and  stem  of  Uleirhenia  ip. :  the  dark  masses  represent  the 
xjtem ;  ph,  phluem ;  en,  eududermia.    (D,  after  Poibault.) 

southern  part  of  South  America.  Except  for  the  monotypic  Stro- 
malopteris  moniliformis,  they  all  may  be  included  in  the  genue 
Gleichenia  (Fig.  242). 

Gametophyte.  — The  gametophjle  is  intermediate  in  character  between  that 
ot  Osmunda  and  the  higher  Leptoeporangiates. 

Sporophyt«.  — The  aporophyte  in  Gleichenia  baa  a  slender  creeping  rhizome, 
which  ia  monostelic.  The  leaves  are  in  most  species  dicbotomously  branched, 
and  have  an  unlimited  apical  growth,  so  that  they  become  very  long,  and  climb 
over  shrubs  and  trees,  often  forming  almost  impenetnble  thickets.    Very  often 


adTentitlous  buds  axe  developed,  especially  in  the  forks  of  the   leaf.      The 
tie8uea  are  very  much  like  those  of  tLe  typical  Lepiosponjigiates. 

The  sporaDgia  are  sessile,  with  a  broad,  oblique  anaulus  (Fig.  242),  and  open 
longitudinally.  They  aie  gronped  in  small,  naked  aori,  upon  the  lower  surface 
of  unmodiSed  leaves. 

Family  3.    Uatoniaces 

Sometimes  included  with  the  Gleicheniacese  is  the  peculiar  genus 
Matonia,  represented  by  two  species  from  the  Malayan  region.  They 
differ  from  the  GlelcheniaceEe  in  the  sporangia,  which  are  more  like 


Via.'HS.  —  Lygodium  Jtiponicum,  A,  pianuXe  (x3);  «,  the  sporanf^al  segrnenU. 
B,  section  of  sporanglal  segment,  showing  sporaagia,  tp  (x  14).  C,  BporangiDm 
(X  63) ;  r,  aaDulos,    i),  cross-section  of  petiole  (X  W). 

those  of  the  PolypodiacegB  or  CyatheaceEe,  The  sonis  is  covered  by 
a  peculiar  shield-shaped  indusium.  The  Matoniacese  are  the  last 
remnants  of  a  family  which  was  abundant  in  the  earlier  Mesozoic 
formations. 

Family  4.    Scbizeeaceee 

The  Schiziea^efB,  which  include  about  one  hundred  species,  like  the 
Gleicheniacete  are  mainly  tropical  in  their  distribntion,  but  there  are 
several  exceptions.  In  the  Atlantic  States,  two  species,  Li/godiinn. 
pt^matiim  and  Schizcea  puailla,  occur,  and  in  Texas  there  are  several 
species  of  Aneimia. 
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OMnetophyte.  —The  gametoph;i«  does  not  differ  essential];  from  that  of  the 
PolypodiBcece,  and,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  embryo  also  ia  very  similar. 

Spotopbyte. — The  sporophyte  has  a  prostrate,  or  short,  upright  rhizome, 
from  which  are  seDt  ap  the  leaves.  The  latler  In  Lygodium  have  an  unlimited 
apical  growth,  and  the  leai-atalk  twines  so  that  these  are  Iniown  as  climbing 
Ferns.  The  tissues  are  much  like  those  of  the  Glelcbeniaceie.  The  sporopbylls 
are  oHually  modified,  either  the  whole  leaf  being  strongly  contracted,  —  e.g. 
ScMiaa  puiilla, — or  special  fertile  leat-segmenta  are  formed,  as  in  Lygodium 
and  Anelinia.  In  the  latter  genus,  the  lower  pair  of  pinnte  are  fertile,  and  often 
long-stalbed.  Seme  species  of  Aneimia  are  also  characterized  b;  the  peculiar 
lorm  of  the  stomata.  The  wall  which  cuts  out  the  mother-cell  is  circular,  so 
that  tbe  stoma  lies  in  the  middle  of  an  epidermal  cell. 


Tto.  2U.  —A,  BgmtTiophtiUum  reeurvum  (x  3).  B,  TMehomanes  pareutum  (x3). 
C,  r.  cgrtotheea  (x3).  D,  1,  Indusiam  more  enlarged;  2,  section  of  indusinm, 
Bbowing  tbe  soms,  >. 

Sporangituo. — The  sporangia  (Fig.  24S,  C)  are  large,  and  possess  a  terminal 
annuluB,  which  in  Lygodium  and  Aneimia  forms  a  conspicuous  cap  of  thickened 
cells.  The  sporangia  are  covered  by  au  indusium  formed  by  tbe  leal-margin,  or 
there  may  be  a  special  Indnsium  for  each  sporangium  (Lygodium). 


Family  5.    Hymenopliyllacese 

The  HymenophyllacetB  are  especially  eharacteriHtic  ot  the  moist 
moantain  forests  of  the  Tropics,  where  their  exquisite  filmy  fronda 
sometimes  quite  cover  the  trunks  of  trees  with  theii  graceful  dra- 
pery. A  few  species  extend  beyond  the  Tropics,  but  only  two 
species,  and  these  extremely  rare,  occur  within  the  United  States, 
There  are  two  genera,  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes,  each  com- 
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prising  about  eighty  species.     A  third  monotypic  genus,  Loxsoma, 
is  sometimes  included  in  the  family. 

Gametophyte.  —  The  gametophy te  is  very  different  from  that  of  other  Ferns, 
probably  due  to  the  excessively  moist  localities  in  which  they  usually  grow, 
which  induces  an  excessive  vegetative  development,  so  that  sometimes  great 


Fio.  245. —  Trichomanes  cyrtotheca.   Development  of  the  sporangium  (x  225) 
horizootal  section  of  a  nearly  ripe  sporangium ;  r,  annulus. 


F, 


mats  of  the  prothallia  are  met  with,  which  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  Liver- 
worts. In  many  species  of  Trichomanes,  the  prothalliura  is  an  extensively 
branched  filamentous  growth  resembling  the  protonema  of  a  Moss.  In  Hymeno- 
phyllum,  it  resembles  the  prothallium  of  the  Polypodiacese  in  its  earlier  stages, 
and  always  is  flat,  but  may  branch  extensively  and  reach  a  length  of  several 
centimetres.    Special  gemmae  are  common  in  these  plants  and  permit  a  rapid 
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multiplication  of  the  gametophjite,  independently  of  the  spores.    The  sexual 
organs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  UamundaceB. 

Spoiophyte.  —The  sporopliyie  of  the  HymenophyllaceEe  la  usoally  amalt,  and 
Is  characterized  by  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  leaves.  The  sleoder,  creeping 
(tem  is  monoalelic,  and  rootaare  often  quite  alwent.  W  here  they  are  present  tliey 
are  much  like  those  of  the  typical  Fema,  but  show  much  variation  in  the  num- 
ber of  xylem-maasee.  The  plants  are  very  generally  epiphytes,  or  grow  upon 
iDckaexpoaed  to  the  spray  of  mountain  streams  or  cataracts.  Theadaptation  toan 
exceslvely  moist  atmoephere  is  seen  in  the  leaves,  which,  vrith  few  exceptions, 


consist  of  a  single  Uyer  only  of  green  cells  stretched  between  the  veins.     This 
gives  the  leaf  the  filmy  texture  of  a  Mosn-leat,  and  is  the  reason  for  their  name. 

Sporangiom.  —  The  sporangia  (Fig.  245)  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  veins 
upon  a  receptacle  which  in  Trichomanes  becomes  extremely  elongated.  The 
sorus  is  surrounded  by  a  tubular  or  bilobed  iiiduaium.  The  sporangium  lias  a 
broad,  oblique  annulua.    The  tetrabedr&l  spores  at  maturity  contain  ctiloropliylJ. 

Family  6.    Cyatheaces 

The  Cyatheaeeie  are  Tree-ferns  which  structurally  closely  resem- 
ble the  Polypodiaceje,  from  which  they  differ  mainly  in  the  oblique 
annulus  of  the  sporangium  and  the  cup-shaped  indusium  (Fig.  246). 


The  gametophyte  is  much  like  that  of  the  Polypodiacete,  but  very 
often  develops  upon  its  upper  surface  characteristic  bristles. 

The  C'yatheaceffi  are  the  most 
imposing  of  all  existing  Pteri- 
dophytes,   and   their   Palm-like 
trunks  and  crowns  of  gigantic 
,  ,    leaves  are  conspicuous  features 

of  the  tropical  hioud tain-flora. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty 
species  have  been  described,  some 
--^--- of  which  are  extra-tropical,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. The  most  important 
genera  are  Cyathea,  Alsophila, 
Dickson  ia,  and  Hemitelia. 


Family  7.    Parkeriacese 

The  single  representative  of 
/alcaium.  ^i^  family,  usually  included 
"  with  the  Polypodiacete,  is  a  pe- 
culiar aquatic  Fern,  Ceralopteria 
thaXMroitles,  widely  distributed 
in  the  Tropics,  and  reaching  our  limits  in  Florida.  The  annulus  is 
sometimes  completely  suppressed. 


FiQ.   247. —  J,    Polypodi 

Pinoa  with  soH,  *p;  natural  Hlze. 
Pteridiiim  aquUiiuira.  C,  Anient 
Jitix-/amina  (x  3). 


Family  8.    Polypodiacete 

The  Polypodiaceae  include  a  very  lai^  majority  of  all  existing 
Pteridophytes,  and  are  the  most  modem  representatives  of  the  sub- 


kingdom.    The  greater  number  of  Ferns  of  cooler  regions  are  Poly- 
podiacese,  and  occasionally,  as  in  the  case  of  Pteridiiim  aqutliHutn, 
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they  occur  in  numbers  enough  to  be  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  vege- 
tation. The  general  characters  of  the  family  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  family  is  an  extremely  natural  one.  The  differences 
between  the  genera  and  species  are  of  secondary  importance,  based 
upon  the  position  of  the  sori,  the  character  of  the  indusium,  etc. 
(Figs.  247, 248).  About  one  hundred  and  sixty  species  occur  within 
the  United  States. 


CHAPTER  IX 

PTERIDOPHYTA  (Concluded) 

There  are  two  families  of  heterosporous  Ferns,  which  although 
not  closely  related  to  each  other,  are  evidently  allied  to  the  other 
leptosporangiate  Ferns.  These  have  been  put  together  in  the  order 
Hydropteridineae,  or  Water-ferns,  as  they  are  all  aquatics. 

They  agree  in  the  general  characters  of  the  sporangia,  and  in  pro- 
ducing a  single  very  large  macrospore  in  each  macrosporangium. 
The  Hydropteridineae  fall  into  the  two  very  natural  families,  Salvi- 
niaceae  and  Marsiliaceae. 

Family  i.    Salviniace® 

The  Salviniaceae  are  small  floating  plants  which  show  very  little 
superficial  resemblance  to  the  Filices,  from  which  they  have  been 
derived.  Their  inner  structure,  however,  and  the  development  of 
the  sporangium  are  very  much  like  those  of  the  typical  Ferns.  The 
character  of  the  sporangium  and  its  position  suggest  the  Hymeno- 
phyllaceaj,  to  which  the  Salviniaceae  may  possibly  be  remotely 
related. 

There  are  two  genera,  Salvinia  and  Azolla.  The  former  is  repre- 
sented in  a  few  places  in  the  United  States  by  the  European  species, 
aS.  nataiis  (Fig.  249,  D,  E),  but  there  is  some  question  whether  it  is 
really  indigenous.  Azolla  is  represented  in  the  Atlantic  states  by 
A.  Carolinkma,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  by  the  larger  A.  JUictdoides 
(Fig.  249),  both  species  extending  into  South  America.  A  third 
species,  A.  pinnata,  has  been  introduced  in  some  places,  with  the 
Japanese  Lotus.  The  sporophyte  in  both  genera  has  a  slender 
horizontal  stem,  floating  upon  the  surface  of  quiet  water.  Two  or 
four  rows  of  dorsal  leaves  quite  conceal  the  stem.  The  dorsal  leaves 
in  Salvinia  are  oval ;  in  Azolla,  each  leaf  has  two  lobes,  dorsal  and 
ventral.  Salvinia,  which  is  quite  destitute  of  roots,  produces  upon 
the  ventral  side  of  the  stem  two  rows  of  leaves  which  are  divided 
into  many  slender,  rootlike  segments,  functionally  replacing  the 
true  roots  (Fig.  249,  D,  1).  In  Azolla  roots  are  developed.  In 
both  jrenera  more  or  less  conspicuous  hairs  are  found  upon  the  leaves. 

Lateral  branches  are  freely  produced,  and  by  the  detachment  of 
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these  the  plants  often  increase  very  rapidly,  and  completely  cover 
the  surface  of  the  water  over  large  areas. 

Apical  Growth.— The  Mem-apex  is  exteDded  be;oiid  the  joungest  leaves,  in 
the  form  of  a  slender  cone,  which  ia  bent  upward  in  AzoUa,  It  grows  by  an 
apical  cell,  from  which  two  rowH  of  segments  are  produced.  Each  segment  divides 
into  a  dorsal  and  a  vautral  cell,  so  that  a  transverse  section  made  just  back  of 


Tjo.  2*9.  —  A-C,  Azolla  JUieuloidei.  ^ ,  sporophyle  { X  3) .  B,  brancli  with  two 
microaporangial  sporocarps  (x  6).  C,  nmcrosporaugial,  inn,  and  micnraponiiiBial, 
mi,  sporocarps  (X  10).  D,  E,  Siilvinia  natam.  D.  small  plant  (x  2).  £.  borl- 
zoDlal  section  tit  stem-apex;  z,  apical  cell;  L,  young  lest  (X400).  F,  AzoUa 
ftticutoidei,  section  o(  yonne  macrosporangliitn  enclosed  in  the  indusiam.  id; 
n.  filaments  of  AnabienB  (x  9X>). 

the  apex  shows  two  dorsal  and  two  ventral  cells.  From  the  former  the  dntsal 
leaves  arise,  from  the  latter  the  roots  (or,  in  Salvlnia,  the  ventral  leaves)  and 
the  lateral  branches. 

The  stem  is  traversed  by  an  axial  vascular  bnndle.  like  that  of  the  stem  in 
the  Hymenopliyliaces  and  Schizieaceie.  The  bundle  is  typically  concentric  In 
stracture.  As  in  all  aquatics,  large  air-spaces  are  developed,  forming  a  scries 
of  longitudioal  canals  separated  by  thin  plates  of  cells. 
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The  Leaf. — The  leaves  in  Salvinia  are  arranged  in  alternating  whorls  of 
three,  so  that  there  are  four  rows  of  dorsal  leaves  and  two  of  ventral  ones.  In 
hoth  Salvinia  and  Azolla  leafless  segments  alternate  with  leaf-bearing  ones,  thus 
dividing  the  stem  into  nodes  and  internodes. 

The  dorsal  leaf  in  Salvinia  is  composed  of  large  air-chambers,  arranged  in 
two  layers.  Between  these  are  single  layers  of  chlorophyll-bearing  cells,  which 
do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  epidermal  cells.  In  Azolla  the  ventral  lobe  of 
each  leaf  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  but  the  dorsal  lobe  is  composed  of 
elongated  loosely  placed  mesophyll,  bounded  by  the  epidermis.  There  is  always 
found  in  the  dorsal  lobe  of  the  leaf  a  large  cavity,  communicating  with  the  exte- 
rior, and  containing  a  colony  of  blue-green  Schizophytes  (Anabcena  azollce). 
The  Anabsena  grows  about  the  apex  of  the  shoot,  and  a  filament  creeps  into  the 
cavity  of  each  young  leaf  as  soon  as  it  is  formed.  Stomata  are  developed  upon 
the  upper  epidermis  of  the  leaf  in  Azolla. 

The  leaf  in  Salvinia  grows  from  a  two-sided  apical  cell,  as  in  the  typical 
Ferns,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Azolla. 

Root.  — The  roots  in  Azolla  arise  from  external  cells,  instead  of  endogenously. 
The  first  outer  root  cap-segment  develops  into  a  sheath,  which  encloses  the  root, 
and  only  one  other  cap-segment  is  formed.  Otherwise  the  root  is  like  that  of 
the  typical  Ferns. 

The  Sporangium.  —  The  sporangia  (Fig.  249),  which  in  their  devel- 
opment correspond  to  those  of  the  other  Leptosporangiatse,  arise 
from  special  leaf-segments.  The  sori  are  borne  upon  the  ventral 
leaf  in  Salvinia,  and  replace  the  ventral  half  of  the  leaf  in  Azolla. 
The  sorus  is  completely  enclosed  by  the  indusium,  which  is  cup- 
shaped  at  first,  but  finally  becomes  globular  and  completely  closed 
at  the  top.  In  their  position  and  the  form  of  the  indusium,  the 
sporangia  of  the  Salviniaceae  suggest  the  Hymenophyllacese.  The 
formation  of  the  indusium  about  the  single  macrosporangium  of 
Azolla  strikingly  resembles  the  development  of  the  integument 
about  an  ovule. 

The  macrosporangia  and  microsporangia  are  in  separate  sori. 
The  former  are  less  numerous,  and  in  Azolla  reduced  to  a  single 
one.  The  sporangia  arise  from  a  central  receptacle,  or  placenta,  and 
in  Salvinia  the  microsporangia  are  borne  at  the  ends  of  the  divisions 
of  a  branching  stalk. 

The  early  divisions  in  all  the  sporangia  are  alike.  From  the  central  tetrahedral 
archesporium  are  cut  off  the  tapetal  cells,  as  in  the  typical  Ferns,  and  the  central 
cell  then  divides  into  eight,  or  in  the  microsporangium  into  sixteen  sporogenous 
cells,  all  of  which  divide.  In  the  microsporangium,  all  of  the  sixty-four  young 
spores  develop;  in  the  macrosporangium,  a  single  spore  of  one  tetrad  grows 
more  rapidly  than  the  others,  and  finally  occupies  the  whole  of  the  sporangium, 
destroying  the  other  spores.  The  nucleated  protoplasm  derived  from  the  disin- 
tegrated tapetum  is  not  all  used  up  in  the  development  of  the  macrospore,  but 
part  of  it  persists  in  the  form  of  the  peculiar  episporic  appendages,  which  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  Azolla  (Fig.  251).  In  the  microsporangia  the  spores 
do  not  nearly  fill  the  cavity,  but  are  imbedded  in  a  foamy  mass  of  hardened 
protoplasm,  derived  from  the  tapetum.  This  is  divided  into  several  parts,  or 
^^Massulse,**  in  Azolla,  and  upon  the  massulse  are  developed  curious  anchorlike 
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appendagM,  GlochidU  (Fig.  250).  Tbe  glocbidia  attach  tbe  mawulffi  to  the 
epiaporic  outgrowttw  of  tbe  macrospore,  aod  thus  facilitate  fertilization,  aa  tbe 
genaiuating  microeporea  are  thua  kept  near  tbe  macrospore. 

The  wail  of  tbe  indtuinm  (sporocarp)  ia  compoeed  of  two  layen  of  cells, 
nbicb  In  Solvinia  are  partly  aepai^led  by  air-epacea.  The  absence  of  aii  aonulua 
in  the  aporangia  is  to  be  explained  b;  the  aqu&tic  nature  of  these  pUnts. 

In  Azolla  the  infection  of  the  plant  by  the  Anabeena  always  asso- 
ciated with  it,  occurs  while  the  macrosporaugium  is  developing. 
Tbe  Anabfena  filaments  enter  the  young  sporocarp  and  remain  dor- 


ha.  WO.^  Azolla  flliouloidtt.  A.  massula  wi 
cbldla  (xZ50).  5-i),  development  of  mali 
cell.    E,  two  crM8-eectioD8  at  an  nntherldlui 


b  encloaed  in icroa pores,  rp:  gl,  glo- 
gaieetophyte  (x  560) ;  o,  opercular 
I  (X  7S0). 


mant  until  the  gennination  of  the  macrospore  begins ;  and  by  the 
time  the  young  sporophyte  emerges  from  the  gametophyte,  the 
Anabffina  is  in  condition  to  infect  it. 


The  Gametophyte 

The  ripe  sporocarpe,  with  the  encloaed  aporangia,  fall  away  from  Uie  sporo- 
phyte, and  af[«r  a  period  of  rest  germinate.  Tbe  spores  are  aet  free  b;  the 
de«ay  of  the  wall  of  the  aporangium,  and  in  Azolla  (be  inassulce  separate  and 
soon  attach  tbemaelvea  to  the  base  of  the  macrospores.  From  each  microepora 
a  rudimentary  prothallium  is  developed,  consiatiog  of  a  large  baaal  cell,  from 
which  a  smaller  rhizoidal  cell  is  later  cut  off,  aud  a  tenninal  cell,  from  which  the 
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ftntheridiuin  is  formed.  The  latter  develops  eight  spenn-celk,  vtticb  are  In  two 
groups,  and  are  BomelimeB  couaidered  to  repreaent  two  antheridin  (Fig.  2fi0). 
The  spermatozoida  are  multlcillate,  like  those  of  the  typical  Fenis. 

The  ripe  macrospore  Ik  a,  large  oval  cell,  with  a  very  thick  outer  wall  (epispore), 
which  iQ  AzoUa  ia  curiously  sculptured  and  provided  witb  fine  bairlike  out- 
growths, to  which  the  glochidia  become  attached.  In  Azolla,  also,  the  pointed 
apex  of  the  induainm  peralats,  and  is  only  thrown  oS  by  the  expansion  of  the 
growing  gameiophyte  (Fig.  25\).  The  spore  is  filled  with  dense  granular  cyto- 
piasm,  and  the  nucleus  lies  In  ite  upper  part.  The  first  division  of  the  naclens 
is  followed  by  a  transveree  wall,  abutting  oB  a  small  lenticular  cell  from  the  apex 
of  the  spore.  This  becomes  the  protballium,  tlie  lower  cell  remaining  undivided, 
and  serving  as  a  food-supply  tor  the  developing  gametophyte.      In  Azoila,  how- 


Fin.  3S1.  — .4io//a  fiiiculoidvi.  Female  gametophyte  and  archegonium.  A,  B, 
longitudinal  sai-tions  (xT^).  C,  i^.  arcbcKonia  (x  37.1).  £,  two  transverae  sec- 
tlona  of  Kame^pbyte  with  tbree  archegonia  (x  l£iO).  F,  section  of  macrospora 
and  large  pruthallium  (x  li8)  ;  in,  iDdusium, 


Salvinia. 

*  The  protballial  cell  uiidergr>ea  rapid  diviitionE.  and  forms  a  projecting  mass  of 
tisane  (Fig.  2GI),  which  develops  chlorophyll,  esperially  in  Salviiiia,  where  the 
Itainetopliyte  Is  much  larfier  than  in  Azolla,  and  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the 
liomosporous  Ferns.  The  gametophyte  is  triangular  in  form,  and  in  Salvinia  two 
of  the  angles  develop  into  large  pendent  Inbea  of  green  tissue.  Several  arche- 
gonia,  much  like  those  of  Ibe  ordinary  Ferns,  are  formed,  the  number  being 
larger  in  Salvir.ia  Ihan  in  Azolla,  The  struciure  of  the  archegonium  (Fig.  261, 
C,  D)  is  much  like  that  of  tbe  other  Ferns. 

Embryo. — The  development  of  tbe  embryo  is  much  like  that  of  the  typical 
Leptoaporangialie.     It  Is  still  a  question  whether  a  primary  root  is  indicated  in 
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the  otbeiwise  rootlees  Salvlnia,  but  it  is  probable  thst  such  is  the  case,  as  in  other 
respects  the  embryos  of  SalvinU  and  Azollti  are  much  alike.  The  firBt  leaf 
(cotyledon)  \s  heartrShaped  in  SsWinia,  funnel-form  in  Azolla,  where  it  encloses 
the  Btem-^apez  and  the  younger  leaves.  The  Anabiena  fllaments  may  be  found 
about  the  apex  of  the  young  shoot,  and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  develop  the  charac' 
teristic  cavities,  the  Anabsna  takes  posscaslon. 

Family  2.    Harsillaces 

The  Marsiliaceae  also  contain  two  genera,  which  are  evidently 
related  to  each  other,  and  differ  less,  so  far  aa  the  sporophyte  is  con- 


PI0.3B2.  — Jfnriiiiu  ve»tita.  A,  fruiting  gporophjrte  (natural  size).  S,  sporocarp 
( X  4).  C,  croas-sectlon  of  sporocarp  (x  6).  D,  germinatioii  of  sporocarp.  the 
sorf,  I,  attached  to  a  gelatinous  ring  (X  3). 

eemed,  from  the  ordinary  Ferns  than  do  the  Salviniacefe.  The  two 
genei-a,  Marsilia  and  Pilularia,  are  usually  amphibious  in  habit,  grow- 
ing in  the  water  during  their  early  stages,  but,  at  least  in  our  species, 
ripening  their  spores  after  the  water  has  subsided.  The  California 
species  grow  where  they  become  completely  dried  up  in  summer,  and 
in  Marnilia  i-entita  there  are  found  buds,  which  probably  survive  the 
dry  season,  and  thus  make  the  plant  perennial.  The  slender  creep- 
ing stem,  and  the  position  and  coiled  vernation  of  the  young  leaves, 
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ate  very  similar  to  the  habit  of  the  common  Ferns.  The  apical  growth 
of  the  stem  and  leaves,  and  their  structure,  are  also  very  much  like 
those  of  the  true  Ferns- 

The  prostrate  stem  ia  divided  into  nodes,  which  bear  the  lateral 
organs,  leaves,  roots,  and  branches,  and  between  the  nodes  are  slender, 
nahed  intemodes  (Fig,  252).  The  leaves  are  provided  with  a  four- 
divided  lamina  in  Marsilia,  but  in  Pilularia  are  slender,  pointed 
structures,  without  any  evident  lamina.  In  Marsilia,  the  lamina  ia 
traversed  by  numerous  dichotomously  branched  veins.  The  stem  is 
monostelic,  and  the  leaf-petiole  has  a  single  vascular  bundle.  The 
roots  are  produced  freely  from  the  ventral  side  of  the  nodes,  and  in 
their  structure  and  development  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  the  other  Ferns. 


The  Sporocarp 

The  sporangia  in  the  Maraillacew  tire  borne  in  pecntiarl;  modifled  leaf-seg- 
menta  orsporocarps  (Fig.  252,  B,  C),  which  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
SalviniaceiB.  According  to  the 
recent  studies  of  Johnson  (21, 
23),  these  are  marginal  in  origin. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  most  aptly 
compared  to  the  modified  sporau- 
gial  leaf-segments  of  Aneimia,  or 
I.ygodium,  with  which  the  Mar- 
BJliaceEB  show  some  evidences  of 
nflinity.  The  young  sporocarp 
grows  from  a  two-uded  apical 
cell,  and  ultimately  forms  a  glob- 
ular (Pilularia)  or  bean- shaped 
(Marsilia)  body.  AccoTding  to 
Johnson,  the  sporangia  arise  from 
marginal  cells,  as  they  do  in  the 
SchizsacesB,  but  they  are  very 
earl;  enclosed  by  the  excessive 
growth  of  the  outer  tissue  of  the 
young  sporocarp.  There  are 
fonr  Hori  in  the  sporocarp  of 
Pilularia,  which  ia  divided  into 
four  parts,  perhaps  correspond- 
ing to  as  many  leaf-Begniente. 
In  Marsilia  the  number  is  larger, 
and  there  are  two  series  of  sori,  the  ripe  sporocarp  splitting  longitndinally. 

Micros porangia  and  microsporangia  occur  together,  and  in  tlieir  earlier  stages 
are  alike.  There  are  usually  eight  sporogenous  cells,  all  of  which  give  rise  to 
microspores ;  bat  in  the  macrosporaugium,  as  in  the  Salviniace^,  but  one  spore 
reaches  maturity.  The  epispore  is  thick,  and  composed  of  closely  set  prismatic 
elements.  The  outer  episporic  layers,  as  well  as  the  sporangium -wall,  and  the 
tissues  of  the  indusium  and  placenta,  become  mucilaginous,  and  swell  up  exces- 
sively when  water  is  applied.  The  wall  of  the  sporocarp  is  composed  in  Pilularia 
(Fig.  267)  of  three  layers  of  cells,  of  which  t^e  middle  one  is  extremely  hard.   If 


Fio.  2M.  —  Marsilia  vftlila.  A,  longitudinal 
aectlou  ot  germinated  microspore,  showing 
two  sterile  cells,  z,  y,  and  (he  antheridiuni 
witli  two  groups  o[  fiperm-cells  (X  400).  B, 
transverse  section  o(  antlierldium.  C,  two 
free  spermatozoids  ( X  SOO) . 
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Fio.  204,  —  Manitia  veitila.  GermlnUloD  ol  ths  macrospore.  A,  loDgitudlnal  section 
ot  tipemacroipore(X  60) ;  n,  Duclens.  JB-&,ancceBsiveBtiig;estii  the  development 
of  the  srchegonlum  (x  360).  C,  £,  tranaverae  sections,  c,  neck  canal-cellj 
b,  Tebtnl  ca^.cell. 


Tta.2!a.  —  Piliilariaalol>ulifeTa.  ,^.  section  ot  jonog  aporophyte  still  eneloMd  In 
the  calyptra,  cal. ;  or,  neck  of  areheKonlum;  cot,  cotyledon;  »l.  stem-apaij 
4p,  macrospote  (X  70).    B,  root,  r,  and  stem-apejc,  «(,  ot  the  same  (x  215). 


this  is  cut  through,  so  as  to  expose  the  inner  mucilaginous  tissue,  and  the  sporo- 
carp  is  placed  in  water,  the  HWelliog  mucilage  forces  open  the  sporocaip  and  s«ta 
free  the  enclosed  spores.  The  gelatinous  mass  has  no  definite  shape  in  Pilularia, 
but  ia  Morsilia  it  torms  a  thick  ring,  to  which  the  sori  are  attached  (Fig.  252,  U). 

The  Gametnpbyte 

The  gametophyte  in  the  MarsiliaceEe  is  extremely  reduced,  and  its 
development  may  occupy  but  a  few  hours,    Thus,  in  MarsUia  veatUa, 


Fia  ^^B.  —  Manilia  veillla.  A,  vertical  sectton  of  stem-apoz  (X80);  L,  le&f; 
r.roota.  S,  Btem-apez  (x  4fl0).  C,  youug  leaf  (x  160).  Z),  older  leaf.  £,  croa*- 
sectian  of  young  Btem  (x  80).    x,  apical  cell. 

the  whole  development  of  the  gametophyte,  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions, ia  completed  within  about  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  from  the 
time  germination  begins.  I'ilularia,  in  which  the  gametophyte  is 
not  quite  so  much  reduced,  takes  about  twice  as  long, 

BUle  Gametophyte.  —  The  microspore  hns  Srst  cut  oft  from  it  a  small  sterile 

cell,  which  siib.ieqiictitly  may  divide  again  (Fig.  2Ki).  From  the  upper,  or  nnthe- 
ridial,  cell,  a  Ringle  liirge  antheridium,  with  two  groups  of  uxteen  sperm-cells,  is 
formed.  Here,  also,  the  two  groups  of  sperm-cellB  are  sometimes  considered 
to  represent  two  antheridia.  The  sWrile  ceils  and  the  wall-cells  of  the  antherid- 
B  starch -gran  ales,  which  are  also  found  abundantly  in  the 
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macrospore.  The  spennatozoids  are  coiled,  the  coils  being  numerous  in  Mar- 
silia,  where  all  but  the  lower  larger  coils  have  been  shown  to  be  derived  from  the 
blepharoplast.    The  uppermost  coils  have  no  cilia. 

Female  Gametophyte.  —The  macrospore  (Fig.  254)  has  the  nucleus  lying  at 
the  upper  end,  surrounded  by  cytoplasm,  which  is  free  from  the  large  starch- 
grains  found  in  the  body  of  the  spore.  In  Marsilia,  the  nucleus  lies  in  a  pro- 
tuberance at  the  apex  of  the  spore. 

The  first  division  in  the  spore  usually,  but  not  always,  separates  this  papilla 
from  the  body  of  the  spore,  whose  nucleus  undergoes  no  farther  divisions.    The 


Fio.  257.  —  Pilttlaria  Americana,    A^  cross-section  of  yoang  sporocarp,  showing  four 
Bori,  s ;  /.&,  vascular  bundles  (  X  85) .    B,  wall  of  ripe  sporocarp  ( x  255) . 

npper  cell  rapidly  divides,  and  the  single  archegonium  is  soon  complete.  It  has 
a  very  short  neck,  and  the  neck  canal-cell  does  not  divide  further,  but  otherwise 
it  is  like  the  typical  Fern  archegonium.  The  spermatozoids  collect  in  great 
numbers  about  the  macrospores,  and  sometimes  completely  choke  the  funnel- 
shaped  space  in  the  mucilage  above  the  open  archegonium. 

In  case  fertilization  is  prevented,  the  prothallial  tissue  may  continue  to  grow 
for  some  time,  and  develops  chlorophyll,  which,  in  Pilularia,  may  be  formed  in 
the  absence  of  light. 

It  has  recently  been  shown  that  occasionally  the  embryo  may  develop  without 
fertilization  —  one  of  the  very  few  certain  cases  of  parthenogenesis  in  the  higher 
plants. 


The  Embryo 

The  first  division  in  the  embryo  of  Maisilia  is  completed  within  about  ooe 
hour  after  fertilisatiou.  The  divisions  in  the  embryo  and  the  development  of 
tlie  organs  correspond  in  ali  respects  nith  that  of  the  typical  Ferns.  The 
cotyledon  has  no  lamina,  this  being  developed  gradually  la  Marsilia,  but  remain- 
ing undeveloped  in  Pilularia. 

Distribution  and  Affinities  of  UarBlllacese 

Pilularia  is  represented  in  the  United  States  by  a  single  species, 
P.  Americana,  which  closely  resembles  the  European  P.  globuUfera. 
It  is  not  uncommon  in  various  parts  of  California.  Maisllia  is  rep- 
resented  within  our  territory  by  a  number  of  species,  of  which 


FiQ.  258.  — iV"i»«'«'n<f'""i'eio.    .1,  lemaie;  i(,  male,  gametophjte  (X  70), 

M.  vestita  is  the  best  known.  M.  quadri/olia,  which  occurs  in  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  Eastern  states,  may  have  been  introduced 
from  Europe. 

The  gametophyte  of  Pilularia  is  less  reduced  than  that  of  Mar- 
silia,  but  the  sporophyte  of  tlie  latter  is  probably  more  like  that  of 
the  true  Fei-ns.  Of  these,  probably  the  Schlzeeai  x  are  the  nearest 
existing  relatives  of  the  Marsiliace^. 

Class  II.     Equisbtales 

The  second  class  of  Pteridophytes,  the  Eqiiisetales,  is  at  present 
represented  by  a  single  genus,  Equiaetum,  with  tweuty-four  species, 
of  which  fourteen  occur  within  the  United  States.    The  habit  of 
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tlie  sporophjte  is  most  characteristic,  the  hollow,  jointed  shoots  and 
rudimentary  leaves  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to  the  Ferns.  The 
Bporophylls  are  always  arranged  in  a  cone  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot, 
and  the  globular  green  spores,  which  germinate  at  once,  are  pro- 
vided with  hygroscopic  appendages,  or  elaters. 

The  Gametophyte 

The  germiuation  of  the  spores  begins  wltMn  a  few  hours,  and  within  twenty- 
four  boms  the  root-hair  is  cut  off  from  the  lai^r  prothallial  cell.  The  latter  shows 
more  or  leas  irregularity  in  its  development,  and  the  gametophyte  showH  mora 
TBilalion  in  its  growth  than  is  Qsaally  the  case  in  the  Ferns.  Sometimes,  but  not 
always,  a  deflaite  apical  cell  can  be  foimd  in  the  yoiug  gametophyte.   The  older 


Fia.SB.  —  Equisetwn  telmaleia.  Abtlieridlam.  .4,  section  of  aatbetidlal  metlstem, 
with  three  antheridia  of  dlfferetit  ages  (x  190).  B,  young  aiitheridium  (x  376). 
C,  two  loDgitudioal  sectioiis  of  a  nearly  ripe  antherldium  (X  190).  B,  three 
troDsrerse  sections  of  young  aDtheridiom  (x  190) ;  o,  opercular  cell. 

gametophyte  (Fig.  268)  is  an  irregularly  branched,  green  plant,  not  unlike  the 
gametophyte  of  some  of  the  lower  Ferns,  or  the  thallus  of  some  Liverworts. 
When  fully  grown,  it  generally  shows  an  axial,  fieahy  body,  with  numerous 
iiregnUr  leaSike  lateral  lobes.  There  is  an  apical  meristem,  which  gives  rise  to 
several  short  dichotomous  shoots.  The  prothallia  are  usually  dicecious,  the  male 
plants  being  generally  smaller  and  more  irregular  in  shape  than  the  female. 
The  sex  of  the  pTothalliiim  is  largely  a  matter  of  nutrition,  the  better  nourisbi'd 
ones  being  usually  female,  the  others  male.  Jt  has  been  demonstrated  that  a 
prothaillum  which  has'aiready  developed  archegonia  can,  by  insufGcient  feeding, 
be  forced  to  develop  antheridia. 

Antheridimn.— The  antheridia  are  first  formed  within  a  month  or  six  weeks 
after  the  spores  are  sown.  They  develop  either  upon  the  lateral  branches  or 
they  may  (in  E.  telmaleia)  be  formed  upon  an  apical  meristem  in  much  the  same 
way  as  the  archegonia  are.  In  their  development  they  correspond  very  closely 
to  those  of  the  Marattiacesa,  and,  like  the  latter,  there  may  be  present  a  trian- 
gular opercular  cell.     In  the  development  of  the  large,  malticiliat«  spermato- 
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EoidB,  the  presence  of  a  blepbaroplajst,  from  which  the  cilia  are  derived,  has  been 
demonstrated. 

Archegoniiim.  —  The  archegoniun^  is  formed  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  apical 
meristem,  much  as  in  the  Ferns  ;  but  each  archegonium  is  formed  in  connection 
with  a  lobe  which  grows  out  on  one  side  of  the  apex  of  the  gametophyte,  and 
grows  for  some  time  from  an  apical  cell.  The  young  archegonium  appears  near 
the  base  of  this^  and  is  pushed  over  to  the  upper  side  of  the  prothallium  by  the 
growth  of  the  adjacent  tissue.    Each  archegonium  thus  lies  between  two  lobes. 


Fio.  260.  —  Equi8etum  telmateia,  Archegonium.  A,  section  of  nearly  ripe  aiche- 
goniam,  with  two  neck  canal-cells.  B,  section  of  open  archegonium  (x275). 
C,  D,  two  cross-sections  of  a  young  archegonium  (x  5J50) ;  L,  lobe. 

its  own  and  that  of  the  next  younger  archegonium.  In  its  structure  it  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  Ferns.  The  terminal  cells,  however,  are  longer,  and  when 
it  opens  these  bend  outward.    There  are  usually  two  distinct  neck  canal-cells. 

The  Embryo 

As  in  the  eusporangiate  Ferns,  the  primary,  or  basal,  wall  of  the  embryo  (Fig. 
261)  is  transverse.  The  next  divisions,  which  are  somewhat  oblique,  divide  the 
stem  and  first  leaf  in  the  upper  (epibasal)  part,  while  in  the  hypobasal  half  the 
root  is  separated  from  the  foot. 

The  larger  of  the  two  epibasal  cells  becomes  at  once  the  apici^l  cell  of  the 
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shoot.  From  it  ftre  soon  cut  ofl  two  lateral  segments,  which  with  Uie  pHimuy 
leaf-segment  give  rise  to  the  flrgt  whorl  of  ttiree  leaves  surrauiidlQg  tiie  baae  of 
ihe  youDg  shoot.  From  this  time  on  the  apical  cell  of  the  young  shoot  grows  in 
the  same  waj  as  that  of  the  shoots  in  the  mature  sporoph;l«.  The  root  behaves 
like  that  of  the  Feni  embrjo,  and  giowlng  vertically  dowDward,  penetrates  the 
gametophyte,  and  enters  the  earth.  The  yonng  sporophyte  is  tlius  completely 
sarroanded  by  the  gametophyte,  like  that  of  the  Marattiacete.  According  to 
Jeffrey  (20),  the  root  in  E.  hUinale  seems  to  arise  from  the  epibasal  half  of  the 
embryo,  bat  this  is  not  certain. 

The  growth  of  the  primary  shoot  is  limited.    After  it  has  formed  about  a 
dozen  whorls  of  leaves,  which  are  almost  always  in  threes,  ita  growth  stops,  and 


Fio.  261.  —  EquUetum  Ulmattia.    Development  of  embryo. 
fertllkied  archegonlam  (x  300).    B,  yonag  embryo,    C,  D,  t 
young  embryo.    E,  longitadinal  Bectlon  of  an  older  one.    r, 


its  place  is  taken  by  a  lateral  shoot,  which  develops  from  a  bud  formed  at  the 
base  of  the  sboot  near  the  point  of  junction  with  the  primary  rooL  This  second 
shoot,  which  grows  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  primary  one,  and  usually  baa 
four-toothed  foliar  sheaths,  is  soon  replaced  by  a  tertiary  sboot  formed  from  a 
basal  bud  in  the  same  way.  This  is  repeated  until  a  cluster  of  slender  shoots  is 
formed,  when  Anally  a  bud  is  formed  at  the  base  of  one  of  them,  which  grows 
horizontally  into  the  earth,  and  forms  the  rhizome,  or  underground  stem,  found 
in  the  older  spotopbyte. 

The  UatQie  Sporophyte 

The  rhizome,  or  underground  stem,  found  in  all  species  of  Equi- 
setnm,  shows  the  same  division  into  nodes  and  intemodes  which  is 
found  in  the  primary  shoot.     Surrounding  the  nodes  are  the  leaf- 
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sheaths,  in  whose  axils  are  formed  buds,  which  may  later  develop 
into  aerial  shoots,  or  may  remain  undeveloped  and  give  rise  to  the 
roots.  Kot  infrequently  some  of  the  buds  develop  into  thickened 
tubers,  with  hard  outer  tissues,  and  the  inner  cells  filled  with  starch 
(Fig.  262).  A  section  of  an  internode  of  the  rhizome  shows  a  large 
central  cavity,  and  a  circle  of  smaller  ones  corresponding  to  the  fur- 
rows upon  the  surface  of  the  internode.  Alternating  with  these  are 
the  small  vascular  bundles. 

Some  of  the  buds  at  the  nodes  develop  into  the  aerial  shoots. 
These  may  be  all  alike  —  e.g.  E,  robustum,  E,  hiemale  ;  or  there  may 
be  special  sporogenous  shoots,  as  in  ^.  telmateia  (Fig.  262),  which 
are  followed  by  very  much  branched,  green,  sterile  ones.  The 
sporogenous  shoots,  in  such  cases,  die  as  soon  as  the  spores  are 
scattered. 

The  internodes  are  strongly  furrowed,  and  the  nodes  concealed  by 
the  whorls  of  rudimentary  leaves,  which  form  the  characteristic 
toothed  sheaths.  The  number  of  leaves  in  a  whorl  ranges  from  three 
in  E,  scit'poides  to  forty  or  more  in  some  of  the  larger  species.  The 
leaves  are  almost  entirely  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  are  exclu- 
sively protective  in  function.  In  size  the  aerial  shoots  range  from 
about  twenty  to  thirty  centimetres  (E,  sci^mdes)  to  ten  metres  in  E. 
gigardeum,  which  has  a  slender  stem,  about  two  centimetres  in  diame- 
ter, supported  by  the  bushes  and  trees  among  which  it  grows.  The 
shoots  may  be  quite  unbranched,  or  whorls  of  branches  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  leaves  may  be  formed  about  the  internodes,  as  in  the 
sterile  shoots  of  E,  tehnateia.  The  epidermis  in  all  species  is  character- 
ized by  the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  silica,  which  renders  the 
surface  rough,  as  in  the  common  "  Scouring-rush,"  E.  hiemale.  The 
aerial  shoots  are,  as  a  rule,  much  thicker  than  the  rhizome,  and  there 
is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  leaves  at  the  nodes,  and 
in  the  vascular  bundles  and  lacunae  in  the  section. 

Apical  Growth.  —  The  apex  of  the  growing  shoot  is  terminated  by  a  very 
large  tetrahedral  apical  cell  whose  divisions  are  extremely  regular  (Fig.  263). 
The  first  division-wall  in  each  segment  is  parallel  to  the  lateral  face  of  the  api- 
cal cell,  so  that  there  are  formed  two  superimposed  semisegments,  each  of  which 
next  divides  by  nearly  radial  walls,  and  in  cross-section  each  series  of  segments 
shows  six  cells  arranged  like  the  sextants  of  a  circle.  Of  the  two  superimposed 
sets  of  sextant  cells,  the  upper  series  gives  rise  to  the  nodes,  the  lower  to  the  in- 
ternodes. Early  periclinal  divisions  in  the  young  segments  separate  a  central 
cylinder  of  tissue,  the  pith,  from  the  outer  cortical  region.  The  pith  becomes 
destroyed  in  the  internodes  by  subsequent  tearing  apart  of  the  tissue,  leaving  the 
large  central  cavity  found  in  most  species.  The  central  tissue  of  the  nodes  re- 
mains intact,  and  there  is  thus  formed  a  series  of  diaphragms  between  the  cavi- 
ties of  the  internodes. 

*  The  leaf -sheaths  arise  as  annular  outgrowths  of  the  nodes.  The  initial  cells  of 
the  separate  teeth  arise  at  regular  intervals  from  the  margin  of  the  young  sheath. 
These  initial  cells  divide  rapidly  by  alternate  dorsal  and  ventral  walls,  and  the 


?' 


Fia.  2B2.  —  Hquitelum  lelmaleia.  J,  upper  part  of  fertile  ehoot  (x  1).  S,  part  of 
rhizome  witb  Intcral  shoots;  T,  tubers.  C,  CTuss-section  of  an  intarnode  (x  4) ; 
L,  cortical  lacaaK.  D,  sporophylls  (x  4).  £,  single  sporophyll  (xti);  ^i, 
sporangium  ■ 
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teeth  soon  become  very  evident,  and  the  margin  of  the  young  sheath  has  a  scal- 
loped outline.  The  number  of  the  primary  teeth  may  be  subsequently  increased 
by  dichotomy  of  the  apex.  Occupying  the  axis  of  each  tooth  is  a  strand  of  elon- 
gated cells,  which  develops  into  a  vascular  bundle  bending  downward  into  the 
stem,  where  it  joins  a  zone  of  narrow  ceils  (procambium)  immediately  outside 
the  pith,  and  in  the  procambial  zone  the  stem-bundles  are  later  differentiated. 
The  first  permanent  elements  to  appear  in  the  bundles  are  several  small  spiral 
tracheids  which  arise  upon  its  inner  side. 

All  of  the  tissue  elements  in  the  nodes  remain  short,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
active  tissue  (cambium)  has  been  shown  to  persist  in  E.  telmateia,  and  possibly 
is  present  in  some  other  large  species,  so  that  a  limited  increase  in  the  diameter 
of  the  stem  is  possible. 

The  bundles  run  downward  through  the  intemodes  and  divide  into  two  equal 
parts  at  the  node.  Each  branch  joins  a  similar  one  for  the  neighboring  bundle, 
so  that  in  any  intemode  a  bundle  is  composed  of  the  fusion  of  two  branches  for 


Fia.  263.  —Equmtum  telmateia.     A,  section  of  a  strong  vegetative  bud  (X  30) ; 

k,  lateral  bud.    B,  stem-^pex  ( x  200) . 

separate  bundles  of  the  internode  upon  it,  and  the  bundles  in  succeeding  inter- 
nodes  alternate  with  each  other. 

The  structure  of  the  completed  bundle  is  collateral,  with  the  xylem  inward,  the 
phloem  outward,  like  that  of  the  Seed-plants,  especially  suggesting  that  of  many 
Monocotyledons.  The  primary  tracheids  are  usually  completely  destroyed  by 
the  development  of  an  air-chamber  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bundle  (Fig.  264). 
A  group  of  secondary  tracheids  is  formed  on  each  side  of  this,  but  the  other 
xylem-elements  remain  unchanged.  The  outer  part  of  the  bundle,  the  phloem, 
contains  sieve-tubes  not  unlike  those  of  the  Ferns,  and  there  may  also  be  present 
thick-walled  fibrous  cells. 

Outside  of  the  ring  of  vascular  bundles  there  is  present  in  E.  telmateia  a  con- 
tinuous endodermis  (Fig.  264),  and  in  other  species— e.g.  E,  Aicwa/e— there  may 
also  be  present  a  second  inner  endodermis.  Less  frequently  each  bundle  has  a 
complete  endodermis  about  it  {E.  limosum). 

The  green  assimilative  tissue  is  confined  to  the  stems,  especially  to  the  slender 
secondary  branches.    In  the  main  shoots  the  green  tissue,  in  transverse  section, 
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appears  as  a  series  of  separate  masses  of  cells,  separated  by  groups  of  thick- 
walled  sclerenchyma,  continuous  with  the  hypoderma.  This  sclerenchyma 
constitutes  the  chief  mechanical  tissue  (^^Stereome**)  of  the  shoot,  and  is  es- 
pecially developed  in  the  longitudinal  ridges  so  conspicuous  upon  the  surface  of 
the  shoot.  The  green  tissue  lies  beneath  the  furrows  between  the  ridges,  and 
communicates  with  the  stomata,  which  are  arranged  in  vertical  rows  in  the  fur- 
rows. In  the  slender  lateral  branches  the  amount  of  green  tissue  is  relatively 
much  greater. 

The  epidermal  cells  are  heavily  incrusted  with  silica,  which  usually  forms  con- 
spicuous tubercles  upon  its  surface.  Upon  the  inner  surface  the  guard  cells  of 
the  peculiar  stomata  have  conspicuous  transverse  bars.  The  stomata  themselves 
are  usually  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  other  epidermal  cells,  and  completely 
covered  by  two  accessory  cells  of  much  the  same  form  as  the  true  guard  cells. 


en. 


Pro.  26^.  —  Equisetum  telmateia.    Vascular  bundle  from  a  sterile  shoot  <x75); 
t,  t,  lacuns ;  x,  z,  tannin-cells ;  t,  remains  of  the  primary  trachesB ;  en,  endodermis. 

The  branches  arise  as  axillary  buds,  one  corresponding  to  each 
tooth  of  a  foliar  sheath.  The  bud  originates  from  a  single  superficial 
cell  of  the  stem,  in  which  intersecting  walls  cut  out  the  characteristic 
tetrahedral  apical  cell.  At  an  early  period,  the  inner  surface  of  the 
leaf -sheath,  above  the  bud,  becomes  grown  to  the  surface  of  the  stem, 
and  the  young  bud  is  thus  enclosed  in  a  cavity,  and  has  to  break 
through  the  base  of  the  foliar  sheath,  so  that  it  looks  as  if,  like  the 
roots,  it  arose  endogenously.  The  buds  often  remain  undeveloped, 
but  may  be  stimulated  into  growth  under  suitable  conditions.  Occa- 
sionally—e.g.  E.  sylvaticum —  the  branches  may  give  rise  to  secondary 
branchlets. 


Fio.  266.  —  EquUtlum  telmaUia.  J,  longitudinal  section  of  toot^pei  (y  300); 
z,  X.  central  veesel  of  the  vascular  handle,  it,  C,  two  transvetM  B«ctioDB  througb 
the  apex.    C  ahows  the  first  divisloD  in  the  root-cap. 
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The  Root 


The  roots  arise  from  the  lowest  nodes  of  the  buds,  but  do  not 
usually  develop  except  from  the  buds  formed  upou  the  rhizome. 
The  dormant  roots  of  the  aerial  shoots  may,  however,  be  forced  into 
growth  under  special  conditions  of  light  and  moisture. 

The  origin  of  the  roota  and  their  development  follow  veiy  closely  tboee  of 
the  typical  Ferns  (Fig.  206).    The  root-«ap  is  somewhat  more  massive  and  the 

stratification  not  so  evident  as  in  most  Fema.    The  root-bandle  in  E.  tetmateia 
is  tiiarch  or  tetrarch,  with  a  single  very  laige  vessel  occupying  the  centre.     The 


endodermla  Is  double,  and  no  pericycle  is  developed.  The  secondary  roots  arise 
from  the  inner  endodermis,  and  there  is  a  double  row  of  these  correspondlDg  tc 
each  zylem-masB.  The  endodermal  cell  outside  of  the  root-rudiment  aJso  grons 
and  divides  for  a  time,  forming  a  "  digestive  pouch  "  enclosing  the  young  root 

The  Sporangium 

The  sporangia  are  borne  upon  umbrella-shaped  spoTOpbylls,  which  are 
arranged  in  close  circles,  forming  a  cone  at  the  top  of  the  fertile  shoot,  and 
represent  as  many  foliar  sheaths.  The  young  sporophyll  (Fig.  267)  is  s  nearly 
hemispherical  body,  which  soon  assnmes  a  mushroom  form.    The  sporangia  arise 


Along  [t3  lower  margin,  and  Bometimes  a  single  larger  cell  may  be  seen,  to  which 
poaaibly  may  be  referred  all  the  cells  of  the  older  sporangium,  but  this  is  not 
always  certainly  the  case.  The  primary  cell  dlvidea  into  an  inner  and  an  outer 
cell,  the  former  giving  riee  to  the  greater  part,  at  least,  of  the  sporogenous 
tiasue.  From  the  outer  one  is  developed  the  tapetum  and  the  outer  spoisngium 
wall. 

The  sporangium  increases  rapidly  In  alse,  and  forms  an  oblong  sac,  pendent 
(torn  the  lower  margin  of  the  peltate  sporophyll.  The  sporogenous  cells  are  very 
numerous,  but  tlie  limits  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  are  not  readily  determined. 
and  a  large  number  of  the  cells  become  broken  down  without  forming  spores. 


Fla.  268.  —  Egiiiietum  telmaleia.  A,  group  of  apurugenous  celU,  Just  before  the  &ual 
divisioa  of  the  spores,  imbedded  in  the  nucleated  protoplasm  derived  from  the 
diBlQlcgrat«d  tapetum,  and  sterile  archesporial  cells  ( X  .100) ,  B,  optical  goctlon  of 
young  spore,  shoving  the  three  ra  em  bra  tit's ;  m.the  middle  lamella  (x  900).  C,  an 
older  spore,  ghowinK  the  formation  of  the  elatera  (X600),  D,  surface  view. 
£,  section  of  the  wall  of  a  ripe  sporangium  ( x  250] . 

The  sporogenous  cells,  before  their  final  division,  separate  Into  small  groups, 
which  are  surrounded  by  a.  mass  of  nucleated  protoplasm,  derived  partly  from 
the  tapetum,  partly  from  the  sterile  sporc^iioiis  tissue.  The  sporogenous  cells 
finally  separate  completely,  and  each  divides  into  four  spores  in  the  usual  manner 
(Fig.  208).  The  ripe  spores  have  the  outer  spore-coat  split  into  four  strips, 
elaters,  which  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and  by  their  pressure,  as  the  spo- 
rangium dries,  they  help  to  force  it  open.  The  elalers,  when  moist,  coil  up  tightly 
about  the  globular  spore,  but  spread  out  when  they  are  dry,  and  by  their  move- 
ments probably  aid  in  distributing  them.  The  ripe  spore  contains  r 
crowded  chioroplasta. 
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The  ripe  sporangia  open  by  a  ventral  cleft.  The  dehiscence  is 
caused,  in  part,  by  the  contraction  of  the  cells  which  form  its  outer 
wall  (Fig.  268).  These  cells  develop  upon  their  walls  spiral  thicken- 
ings like  those  upon  the  walls  of  the  tracheids.  The  expansion  of 
the  elaters  also  contributes  to  the  opening  of  the  sporangium. 

Classification  and  Distribution 

The  existing  species  of  Equisetales  are  all  referable  to  a  single 
order,  Equisetacese,  with  one  genus,  Equisetum,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  all  parts  of  the  world  except  Australia.  From  a  study  of 
the  fossil  Equisetales,  it  is  clear  that  many  of  these  were  much 
larger  and  more  specialized  than  their  living  descendants.  These 
specialized  types  may  be  referred  to  a  well-defined  order,  Calamariese, 
the  best  known  being  the  species  of  Calamites,  which  differed  from 
the  Equisetaceae  in  being  much  larger  and  showing  a  secondary 
thickening  of  the  stems,  now  merely  hinted  at  in  such  species  as 
E,  telmateia.  The  leaves  of  some  of  these  fossils  have  been  described 
under  the  name  Anuularia,  and  the  best  known  of  their  fructifications 
belong  to  the  type  known  as  Calamostachys.  These  fossil  Equisetales 
have  in  many  cases  been  preserved  so  perfectly  that  their  internal 
structure  is  readily  made  out.  The  earliest  forms  appeared  in  the 
Devonian,  and  they  reached  their  maximum  during  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, declining  rapidly  in  importance  in  the  later  formations.  Heter- 
ospory  has  been  demonstrated  for  some  of  them,  but  it  never  was  as 
well  developed  as  in  the  Ferns  and  Lycopods. 

Class  III.    Lycopodiales 

The  existing  Lycopodiales,  or  Club-mosses,  are  intermediate  in 
number  of  species  between  the  Equisetales  and  Ferns,  About  450 
species  have  been  described.  The  great  majority  are  tropical,  but 
several  species  of  Lycopodium  and  Selaginella  are  common  plants 
in  the  cooler  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  gametophyte  is  now  well  known  in  several  species  of  Lycopo- 
dium and. Selaginella,  and  possibly  in  Psilotum,  but  is  quite  unknown 
in  the  other  genera.  Of  special  importance  are  the  investigations  of 
Treub,  Goebel,  and  Bruchmann  (13)  upon  Lycopodium. 

The  sporophyte  of  all  the  existing  species  is  of  moderate  size, 
never  exceeding  a  few  metres  in  length  and  commonly  is  much 
smaller.  It  usually  consists  of  a  creeping  stem,  with  upright,  leafy 
shoots,  but  in  some  of  the  larger  tropical  species  of  Selaginella  the 
long,  half-climbing  stem  is  supported  by  other  plants.  Many  tropical 
forms  are  also  epiphytes,  and  may  have  the  roots  absent  (Psilotum). 

The   existing  Lycopodiales   may  be  divided  into  three  orders: 


Lycopodilne^e,  Psilotineae,  SelaginellineEB.     The  two  first  are  homo 
sporous,  tlie  lattei  heterosporous. 

Order  I.     hvcoPODusEs 

The  Lycopodiineee  include  about  one  hundred  species,  all  of  which, 
except  the  peculiar  Fhylloglossum  Drummondii  of  Australia,  belong 
to  the  genus  Lycopodium,  which 
includes  the  common  "  Club- 
mosaes,"  "Ground-pines,"  etc.,  of  &«i  ^P        ^ 


Fio,  269, —  J,  Lyi^podium  clavatum, 
gametophyte  (xi).  B,  L.  annoff'ium, 
gnmetophyU  wltb  dpuiopbytes,  tp,  at- 
tached (X  3).  C,  gametophyte  of 
L.  complanatum  (x  3).  (All  aftei 
Bruchkann.) 

the  northern  forests.  Some  of 
the  tropical  species,  like  L.  jUdeg- 
maria,  are  epiphytes. 


Fra.  'Z!f>.  —  A,  Lycopodivm  dorolum. 
B,  sporopbyll  of  L.  obtevrum.  C, 
section  of  the  stem  ol  L.  obieunm. 


The  Gametophyte 

Our  knowledge  of  the  gametophyte  of  Lycopodium  is  now  quite  complete. 

There  are  a  number  of  distinct  types,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to  lead  to  a  aepa- 
rali'iii  of  the  species  into  several  genera.  In  some  species  —  e.g.  L.  inandtftutit, 
L.  rcmuum  — the  prothalliam  (Fip.  2T1)  consists  of  an  upright  cylindrical  body 
teiininating  in  a  crown  of  green  leaflJke  lobes,  among  which  the  sexual  organ* 
are  found.  In  the  other  species  (Fig.  2St))  it  Is  a  subterranean,  saprophytic 
plant,  like  that  in  Botrychium.  In  L.  phtegmarin,  the  saprophytic  gametophyte 
Brows  below  the  bark  of  decaying  branches.  Where  the  germination  of  the  spores 
has  been  studied,  the  spore  first  gives  rise  to  a  small  cellular  body,  the  primary 
tubercle,  from  which  the  gametophyte  develops  as  a  branch. 
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Sexual  Orgaiu.  —  The  gametophyta  is  usually  moncecious.    The  anthetidiam 

clnselj  reaembles  in  its  structure  and  development  that  ot  Equisetum  or  the 
eusporangiate  Fema.  The  spermatozoids,  however,  are  niuch  smaller,  and  are 
biciliate  liie  those  of  the  Bryophytea.  This  tact,  together  with  the  structure  of 
the  archegonium ,  indicates  a  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Bryophy tea  than  is  found 
among  the  other  Pteridopliytes.  The  archegonium  usually  has  a  large  number 
of  neck  canal-cells,  instead  of  the  two  found  In  most  of  the  other  Fteridophyte*, 
and  the  neck  in  croBS-section  sometimes  shows  five  to  six  tows  of  outer  neck- 


Fio.  2T1.  —  A-D,  Lycopodtum  cemvum,  A-C.  yonng  ganiotophytes,  D,  an  older  one, 
Fr,  with  spomphTte  attached  ( x  12)  ;  Pc,  protoconn  ;  R,  root.  E-H,  L.  phleg- 
maria.    E,  F,  antheiidla.    Q,  eperroatoioid.     B,  archegonium.    (Alter  TaKua.) 

Bnichiuann  (13),  who  has  made  the  moat  recent  study  of  the 
gametophyte  in  Lycopodium,  recognizes  five  types  of  gametophyte, 
all  except  one  being  siibterranean,  but  in  some  cases  developing 
chlorophyll  if  exposed  to  the  light.  The  upright  cylindrical  body, 
with  its  crown  of  leaflike  lobes,  he  compares  to  the  radially  sym- 
metrical gametophyte  of  the  Mosses,  and  be  sceraa  inclined  to  connect 
Lycopodium  with  these  rather  than  with  the  Hepaticai.  The  great 
differences  in  the  character  of  the  gametophyte  should  be  sufficient 
ground  for  a  separation  of  the  genus  into  at  least  five. 

The  Embryo 

The  embryo  (Fig.  272)  ot  Lycopodium  dlEfera  from  that  of  all  other  Pteri- 
dophytee  except  Selaginella,  in  having  only  a  part  of  the  embryo  devoted  to  the 
formation  of  the  sporophyte.     The  first  division  in  the  young  embryo,  which 


becomea  very  much  enlarged  before  dividing,  Is  ttaniveise.  The  cell  next  Uie 
archegonlum  neck  ia  the  larger,  and  eiUier  remains  undivided  or  divides  onlj'  & 
few  times,  forming  the  "Su^Kneor."     The  embryo  itself  ts  developed  entirely 


Fro.  27a.  —  Lycopodium  phlfe>iuiria, 
cotyledon:   Hutp,   snapenBorj   R,  roi 
(Ait«r  Theub.) 

from  the  lower  of  tbe  two  primary  cells.  The  early  diviaions  are  like  those  in 
other  Archegonlatea,  and  a  division  into  quadrant^  and  generally  into  OctWiU, 
may  usually  be  denioiistrat«d. 
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The  development  of  the  organs  of  the  young  sporopbyte  \b  eIow,  uid  there  Is 
a  good  deal  of  diSeKsnce  in  this  respect  among  the  eeTeral  epeciea  which  have 
been  investigated.  In  L.  Mrttuum  and  the  related  L.  inundatum,  there  it 
developed  a  body,  the  "Protocorm,"  which  gives  rise  secondarily  to  the  other 
orguu.  in  the  other  specieH  the  embryo  ahowa  a  division  into  two  tiers,  of 
which  the  one  next  the  suspensor  becomes  much  enlarged  and  forma  the  foot 
(Fig.  272)  ;  the  terminal  one  gives  rise  to  the  other  organs  of  the  embryo.  A 
■ingle  cotyledon  is  present  in  L.  cerauum  and  L.  phtegmaria,  but  In  L.  davatam, 
and  other  European  species,  Bruchmann  states  that  the  primary  leaves  are 
opposite,  as  tbey  are  in  Selaginella.  In  these  species,  also,  the  first  root  lo 
develop  is  endogenous,  instead  of  exogenous  as  described  by  Treub  for  L.  cer- 
nuum,  in  which,  moreover,  the  stem  remains  short,  and  numerous  leaves  are 
formed  before  the  root  develops.  Where  the  sporophyte  is  developed  ander- 
gioand,  as  in  £.  clavatum,  the  leaves  remain  small  and  scalelike  (Fig.  269,  B). 


Fio.  213.  —  Lt/eopodium  »etago.  A,B,  stem-apex  (X  260).  C,  apex  of  root  (>c  120). 
A,  C,  loDgitndlDBl  sections.  B,  Crosit-sectlon.  i,  i,  atem-initiaU ;  PI,  plerome; 
Pb,  perlblem;    d,  epidermis:   h,  root-baii   inltUls;    Cal,  ulyptrogea.      (After 

BTBASBDaOBR.) 

Several  embryos  are  formed  upon  the  same  gametophyl«,  and  the  sporophyte 
remains  for  a  very  long  time  dependent  upon  the  gametophyte.  This  and  the 
slow  development  of  the  o^^ns  and  tissues  all  point  to  the  very  primitive  cliar- 
acter  of  Lycopodium. 

The  Mature  Sporophjte 

In  most  species  of  Lycopodium  (Fig.  270)  the  small  crowded 
leaves  are  arranged  spirally  about  the  axis,  which  branches  freely. 
The  branching  may  be  either  monopodial  or  diehotomous.  In  a  few 
species — e.g.  L.  coin)7lanatu7n^  the  leaves  are  closely  imbricated,  and 
arranged  in  four  rows,  much  as  they  are  in  most  species  of  Selagi- 
nella. The  roots  branch  dichotomously.  The  leaves  are  always  very 
simple  in  structure,  with  a  single  median  vascular  bundle. 


GrowUi  of  the  Stem.  —  Tbe  apex  of  the  stein  is  usually  a  broad,  much-flit- 
tened  cone  (Pig.  273).  The  centre  of  this  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  small  initial 
ceils,  from  which  laterai  and  basai  segmenta  are  cut  off,  apparenUy  without  any 
definite  order.  From  tbe  lateral  segments  are  derived  the  epidermis  and 
cortex  ;  from  the  basal  ones,  tbe  central  vascular  cylinder  of  the  stem.  Branches 
may  arise  laterally,  or  there  may  be  a  true  dichotomy  of  the  apex. 

A  section  of  tbe  stem  (Fig.  2T0,  C)  shows  within  the  epidermis  a  masB  of 
cortical  tissue,  which  in  most  species  is  composed,  largely,  of  sclerencbyma. 
Bounding  the  central  vascular  cylinder  is  a  well-detinedeudodermis,  within  which 
there  is  a  pericycle  composed  of  one  or  several  layers.  This  tracheary  tissue  is 
arranged  in  plates  which  are  transverse  in  the  horizontal  stems,  but  more  or  teas 
conBuent  in  the  upright  ahoots,  so  that  the  zylero  in  the  taller  presents,  in  croes- 
aection,  a  stellate  appearance.  Alternating  with  the  xylem  plates,  are  masses 
of  phloem  elements,  tbe  rest  of  the  cylinder  being  occupied  by  parenchyma. 
The  tracheary  elements  are  for  the  most  part  scalarifonn  Iracheids,  Vike  those  of 
the  Ferns.    The  sieve-tubes  are  smaller,  and  not  bo  well  developed. 


The  Leaf 

The  leaves  are  small,  lanceolate,  with 
broad  sessile  base.  The  simple  median 
vaocnlar  bundle  is  concentric,  but  with- 
out a  definite  endodenuis:  Where  the 
leaves  are  spirally  arranged,  stomata 
occur  upon  both  surfaces.  In  those 
species  with  decussate  leaves,  like  L. 
e<impla>Mlum,  they  are  formed  upon 
the  lower  surface  only. 

The  Root 

Like  the  stem,  the  root  (Fig.  278, 
C)  in  Lycopodium  does  not  show  a 
single  initial  cell.  Tliere  are  separate 
initials  for  each  of  the  primary  tissues, 
Calyptrogen,  Dermatc^n,  I'eriblem, 
and  Plerome.  The  flrsl  gives  rise  to  liie 
tissues  of  the  root-cap :  the  second  to 
the  epidermis ;  the  third  U)  tbe  cortex, 
and  the  last  to  the  central  vascular 
cylinder.  Branching  of  the  roots  is  a 
true  dichotomy,  the  initial  tissues  at 
the  apex  dividing  into  two  perfectly 
similar  groups.  The  structure  of  iha 
tissues  in  the  complete  root  is  much 
like  that  in  tbe  Ferns.  The  vascidAr 
bundle  is  diarch.     ■ 


riQ.za.-Lsoopodium  luddiUum.   A.  The  Sporangium 

shoot  Willi  EemmEB,  t,  and  Hporaneia,  _,                  .      _,     „_„          ,    , 

»p   (X2).     B,   single   gemma    (x  4).  The  sporangia  (Fig.  270)  are  kidney- 

C,  serminating  gemma  of  L.  ttlago  shaped  capsules  placed  singly  upon  the 

(X4).    (C,  after  Ckaubr.)  Inner  surf ace  of  Ihe  sporophylls,  which 
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may  be  very  little  modified  — e.g.  L.  lucidulum  (Fig.  274)  —or  they  may  form 
oones  at  the  enda  of  the  shoots.  In  the  latter  case,  the  aporophylU  have  little 
ehloTophyll,  and  are  hroader  and  shorter  than  the  foliage  leaves. 

The  young  sporangium  coiislsta  of  a  group  of  cells  near  the  base  of  the  young 
^wrophyll.  The  central  cells  of  the  group,  by  periolinal  dlviaions,  give  rise  to 
the  bypodermal  archesporium  from  which  later  the  tetrahedral  spores  are  derived. 
llie  linita  of  the  sporogenous  tissue  are  sot  clearly  defined.  The  wall  of  the 
ripe  spoTangium  consisU  of  three  layers  of  cells,  of  which  the  Inner  one  is  the 
tf^ietum.  Unlike  the  tapetum  of  the  other  Pteridophytes,  the  cells  here  do  not 
become  btoken  down.    The  sporangium  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

Gemnue 

In  Lycopodium  selago 
and  L.  Ineidtihim,  pecul- 
iarly modified  buds,  or 
geramffi  (Fig.  274),  are 
often  produced  in  large 
numbers.  The  lower 
leaves  of  theae  buds  are 
thick  and  fleshy,  and 
protect  the  young  stem- 
apex  until  the  buds  are 
ready  to  grow  after  they 
are  detached. 

Phylloglossum 

F^ylloglossum  Drttm- 
mondii  is  a  little  Aus- 
tralian plant,  evidently 
related  to  Lycopodium, 
and  having  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  young 
sporophyte  of  L.  eer- 
nuwm,  so  that  it  has  been 
thought  that  it  may  rep- 
resent the  primitive  type 
of  the  order.  Unfortu- 
nately nothing  ia  known 
of  the  gametophyte  and 
embryo. 

Order  II.     p8llotlneS      Via-^6.  —  P>UotumtriqKttrum.   ,1,  dichotomously 

brancbed  aerial  shoot,  growing  from  the  roollifce 

This  is  a  small  Older  of        ihizoms  (xl).     B,  branch  with  synangla,  sy, 

mostly     tropical     plants,        "'iK^tly^r-l^B^d-.  C.  tril»cular  synanRm, 

represented  in  our  terri- 


two-lobed   sporophyll   below   It. 
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tory  by  Psilotum  triquetrum,  which  is  found  sparingly  in  Florida  and 
the  adjacent  region.  A  second  genus,  Tmesipteris,  occurs  in  the  Aus- 
tralasian region.  They  are  usually  epiphytes  of  peculiar  habit,  and 
their  affinity  with  the  Lycopodiales  is  somewhat  doubtful.  In  the 
stem-structure  they  show  a  resemblance  to  the  extinct  class  Spheno- 
phyllales,  with  which  they  may  possibly  be  remotely  related.  Un- 
fortunately nothing  is  certainly  known  of  the  gametophyte. 

The  sporophyte  in  Psilotum  (Fig.  275)  is  leafless,  and  the  roots 
are  replaced  by  creeping  rhizomes  from  which  the  dichotomously 
•  branched    shoots    de- 

'^'  ^'  —    C.       velop.    The  large  spo- 

rangia are  in  groups  of 
three,  and  probably 
take  the  place  of  a 
leaf.  It  is  question- 
able whether  or  not 
the  whole  synangium 
is  the  equivalent  of  a 
single  sporangium  in 
Lycopodium. 

Ord.  III. 
Selaginellines 

The  majority  of  the 

Lycopodiales     belong  ^ 

to  the  Selaginellineae, 

which     includes     the 

single      large     genus 

Selaginella,    most    of 

iTirhosf*  ST)ec*i(^s  s.i*(^  troTw 
Fig.  276.  —  -4,  J5,  C*,  three  views  of  the  young  anther-    •     i      i  t!        -u  n 

idium  of  Selaginella  Kraussiana  (X450);   x,  pro-     l^al,  although  a  small 
thallial  cell.      D,  an   older  antheridium   (x480).     number  OCCUr  in  tem- 

E,F,Sstoloniferaixm.     G,  spermatozoids  of       g^^te     regions.         In 
S.  cu8pidata  (XinO).    (After  Bklajkff.)  ^  ^  .      n,  -, 

general  aspect,  Sela- 
ginella closely  resembles  Lycopodium,  but  it  differs  in  one  very 
important  particular,  viz.,  it  is  markedly  heterosporous.  Some  of 
the  species  have  the  leaves  all  alike,  and  arranged  spirally  about 
the  stem  —  e.g.  S.  rupentn's;  the  greater  number  have  prostrate 
stems  with  four  rows  of  dorsal  leaves,  two  large  and  two  small  — 
e.g.  S.  apus,  S.  Kraussmna,  etc.  (Fig.  279).  The  creeping  forms 
usually  develop  peculiar  leafless  pendent  branches  (Rhizophores), 
from  which  the  dichotomously  branched  roots  are  produced.  The 
apparently  dichotomous  branching  of  the  shoots  is  really  monopodia!. 
The  sporangia  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  slightly  modified  leaves 
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arranged  in  a  spike.  In  most  species,  the  oldest  (lowest)  sporan- 
gium contains  four  very  large  raacrospores  j  the  others,  many  small 
microspores. 

The  Gametophyte 

Male  Gametophyta.  —  Atthe  time  the  microsporea  are  xhed,  there  haa  already 
been  cut  off  from  the  bod;  of  the  spore  a  small  sterile  cell  (Fig.  273,  x).  The 
large  ceU  now  undei^oee  repealed  divisioDS,  resulting  in  a  Mogle  antheridium, 


Pio.  Z77.  — SeiayineHoffratiMiano.  Female  gametophyte  and  ambryo.  J, Bisections 
of  germinating  macruapore.  A,  with  free  nuclei,  ii.  B,  showing  first  cell-forma- 
tion (X  '-ISO) ;  per.  spo re-mem brane.  C,  section  of  fully  developed  Rametophyte, 
with  young  embryo  <x  'JOO).  i;-C,  development  of  archegonium  (x  3G0).  11, 1, 
yonng  embryos  ( X  3JI0) ;  t,  suspensor. 

COnaiBting  of  a  central  maaa  of  Bperm-cetts.  and  a  layer  of  peripheral  cells,  which 
are  finally  broken  down.  The  minute  spemmtozoida  are  biciliaie  like  those  of 
Lycopodium. 

Female  Gametophyte. — The  macrospore  begins  its  germination  while  still 
within  the  sporangium,  in  this  respect  approaching  the  condition  found  in  the 
Seed-plants.  The  young  macrospore  contj^ns  a  single,  relatively  small  nucleus 
and  very  little  cytoplasm,  most  of  its  cavity  being  filled  with  transparent  cell-sap. 
As  the  spore  enlai^es,  the  protoplast  becomes  entirely  free  from  the  wall,  and  the 
nucleus,  surrounded  by  the  contracted  cytoplasmic  membrane,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lai^  nncleua  with  a  nucleolus.     As  the  nucleus  divides,  the  cytoplasm 


Fig.  279.  ~ SHaginella  froiMnona.    Bnmcb  with  uponnglal  cone.  «p  {X  3).    Jt, 
jounf;  Thlzophora,    B,  lection  of  cone;   ma,  tntcroapoiaagiaiai   mi,  micioRpo- 

ningium  (x6). 
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increasee  in  quantity,  and  when  the  spore  is  about  half  grown,  a  section  through 
it  shows  a  thin  layer  of  cyt«plaam  in  contact  with  the  wall,  and  containing 
nomerous  free  nuclei  (Fig.  271,  A,  B).  This  closely  resembles  tLe  early  stages 
io  the  development  of  Uie  gametophyte  among  the  lower  Seed-plants.  The  cell- 
fonnallon  begins  at  the  apex  of  the  spore.  Between  the  free  nuclei  there  are 
developed  conneclJng  fibrils,  farming  more  or  less  evident  bundles  of  fibres,  and 
between  each  pair  of  nuclei  a  celt-wall  is  developed,  so  that  the  protoplasmic  layer 
is  divided  up  into  (usuaUy)  hexagonal  cells.  The  subsequent  nuclear  divisions 
are  followed  by  t^e  formation  of  cell-walls,  and  there  is  then  formed  in  the  apex 
of  the  spore  a  flat  mass  of  tissue,  upon  which  the  arcbegonia  are  developed. 
About  this  time  the  spores  are  ripe,  and  when  discharged  from  the  sporan- 
giuiD,  continue  to  develop  the  gametopbyte,  which  finally  breaks  open  the  spore- 
membrane,  and  exposes  the  upper  part  of  the  gametophyte  with  the  arcbegonia. 
The  latter  are  small,  and  the  neck  canal-cell  is  undivided. 


Tbe  Embryo 

The  embryo  (Fig.  2TT,  H,  I)  Is  much  like  that  of  Lycopodium,  but  the  first 
division  occurs  before  the  egg  has  increased  much  in  size,  and  the  suspensor  is 
much  longer.  A  definite  api- 
cal cell  is  present  in  the  stem-  a  ~ 
apex,  and  tbe  two  cotyledons 
ailse  on  either  side  of  it.  A 
foot  is  developed,  and  the  root 
arises  between  it  and  one  of 
tbe  cotyledons.  The  first  divi- 
sion of  the  primary  shoot 
seems  to  be  a  true  dichotomy. 
The  Elongation  of  the  suspen- 
Eor  forces  tbe  young  embryo 
into  the  lower  mass  of  tissue 
of  tbe  gametophyte,  and  this 
is  destroyed  by  the  embryo  in 
its  growth.  When  it  emerges 
from  the  spore  (Fig.  278,  B), 
it  very  much  resembles  a  typi- 
cal dicotyledonous  seedling. 

The  Mature  Sporopbrte 

In  the  creeping  stems, 
the  structure  is  mono- 
stelic,  but  this  may  be 
replaced  in  the  upright 
shoots  by  a  bistelic  or 
polystelic  structure.  The 
Individual  bundles  are 
concentric    in     structure, 

with  usually  two  proto-  Fio.  2>0.  —  S«laginella  Krauttiana.  J.sectionit 
xvlem  ETOUDS  (Tic  280  ^^^-  s*"™'"*!  ""  '""  vascular  bundles  bus 
xyiem  groups  (,rig.  ^ou,  pended  in  the  central  lacuna  (x  75).  B.asiiigli 
B).     The  apical  growth  of         bundle  (X«0);  x,  trachem;  i,  Bieve-lubss. 


the  shoot  is  variable.  Usually,  but  not  always,  a  single  initial  cell 
can  be  seeu.  The  cortical  tissue  is  in  most  species  composed  of 
delicate  parenchyma,  and  about  the  vascular  bundles  are  large  air- 
spaces. In  species  of  dry  regions,  like  iS.  rupestris,  the  cortical  tissue  ie 
largely  sclerenchymatous. 

The  Leaf 
The  general  structure  of  the  leaf  is  like  that  of  Lyeopo 
dium,  but  there  is  always  present  a  peculiar  structure,  the  ligule 
(Fig.  281, 1).  Like  the  stem,  the  leaf  in  most  species  is  traversed  by 
longitudinal  air-channels.  A  marked  peculiarity  of  the  green  tissue 
of  t^etaginella  is  the  presence  of  but  a  single  chloroplast  in  each  celL 


Fio.  281.  —  Selagijietla  Erauttiana.  Section  of  mlcrosporaDgiiun  (X  100) ;  I,  ligule 
ot  sublendlng  leaf;  (,  tapetnm.  B,  wall  of  ynung  macroaponnglam ;  (,  tapetkl 
cells  (X  <iOO).    C,  tnembraDe  of  jouag  macroapore. 

The  Root 

The  root,  lite  the  shoot,  shows  a  single  initial  cell.  The  appar- 
ently dichotomous  branching  is  stated  to  be  a  false  dichotomy,  simi- 
lar  to  that  of  the  stem-apex.  The  vascular  bundle  of  the  root  is 
monarch,  and  a  distinct  endodermis  is  not  developed. 

The  Sporangium 

The  sporangia  (Fig.  281)  in  the  investigated  species  of  Selaginella 
arise  from  the  axis,  just  above  the  origin  of  the  subtending  leaf.     In 
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their  developmeDt  they  iigree  closely  'with  Lycopodium,  and,  aa  in 
that  genus,  the  tapetum  is  the  innermost  of  the  three  layers  of  cells 
fonuing  the  wall  of  the  sporangium.  The  tapetal  cells  i-emain 
intact,  and  form  an  epithelial  layer  in  contact  with  the  developing 
spores,  to  which  they  doubtless  furnish  food  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  that  found  in  the  corresponding  cells  of  the  ovule  in  the  Seed- 
plants. 

Up  to  the  separation  of  the  individual  aporogenous  cells,  micro- 
aporangium  and  macrosporangium  develop  alike;  but  while  all  the 
aporogenous  cells  in  the  microsporangium  produce  t«trads  of  spores, 
in    the    macrosporangium 
this  is  true  only  of  one  of 
them,  the  others  remaining 
undivided,  and  finally  be- 
ing destroyed  by  the  devel- 
oping macrosporic  tetrad, 
whose  spores  reach  a  very 
large  size. 

The  Isoetise* 

The    IsoetineiB    are    so  ^ 

different    from   the   other 

Pteridophytes  that  there  is  ' 

much  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  where  they  should 
be  placed.  While  they  are 
most  commonly  associated 
with  Selaginella,  and  un- 
doubtedly show  certain 
structure  resemblances, 
they  also  have  some  points 
in  which  they  seem  to 
approach  more  nearly  tlie 
eusporangiate  Ferns,  with 
which  they  are  sometimes 

associated  Whether  thev  ^"'-  '^^-  ~  "*■  ^"^'^'  ^''''""'«'^-  Sporopbyle, 
associaiett.  vv  netner  mey  gijghiiy  reduced.  B.  b»«e  of  leaf  with  macro- 
are  assigned  to  the  Fill-  sporangiutii,  mo  (X  3) ;  /,  ligule.  C,  I- eddno- 
cales  or  Lycopodiales,  they  tpora,  male  pimetopbyte,  reduced  to  a  single 
must  be  plained  in  a  di  ""■•"'U""  •"•' "  '«•»•■'•  '•". "  I"  "l- 
tinct  order.  There  is  a  single  genus,  Isoetes,  with  perhaps  fifty 
species,  of  which  sixteen  occur  within  the  United  States. 

The  sporopbyte  (Fig.  282)  is  very  similar  in  all  of  them,  and  is 
usually  aquatic,  although  there  are  a  number  of  terrestrial  and  am- 
phibious species.     The  stem  is  very  short,  and  completely  concealed 


by  the  broad,  overlapping  leaf-basea,  forming  a  atrueture  like  the 
scaly  bulb  of  an  Onion.    The  slender  cylindrical  leaf  also  euggests 


¥ia.  2S3.  —  lioetta  ec/iinoipora. 
first  celMormation  (x  300).    . 

the  Monocotyledons.     The  stem  is  deeply  divided  into  two  or  three 
lobes,  between  which  the  numerous,  dichotomously  branched  roots 

are  developed. 
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The  leaves  are  developed  in  a  compact  spiral.  Each  season's 
growth  is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  series  of  sterile  leaves, 
which  are  more  or  less  rudimentary.  Id  the  mature  sporophyte  all 
of  the  foliage  leaves  are  sporophytls,  each  having  a  single  large 
sporangium  upon  the  inner  face  of  its  expanded  base  (Fig.  282,  B). 
The  sporangium  is  oval  in  outline,  and  sunk  in  a  depression  (Fovea), 
whose  margin  (Velum)  may  almost  completely  cover  the  sporan- 
gium, suggesting  a  structure  comparable  to  the  integument  of  an 
ovule.     Above  the  Fovea  is  a  small  scalelike  outgrowth,  the  Ligula. 


A. 


The  Stem 

The  stem  is  composed  of  a  central  rascular  cylinder,  made  up  largely  of 

short  tracheids.  OuWiJe  of  this  ta  a  layer  of  prismatic  cells,  which  perhaps 
represent  Che  phloem.  Outside  this  ia  a  layer  of  meristematic  cells,  which  add 
to  the  prismatic  cells  on  the  inner  side,  and  to  the  cortei  nuiside,  A  true  sec- 
ondary thickening  thus  takes  place,  but  it  is  quite  different  from  that  of  otiier 

The  Leaf 


the  sporopbfte  Is  entirely  imnieraed  no  BtomBta  develop,  but  where  the  leaf  is 
exposed  to  the  air,  BtomM  are  alvraya  present.  Neither  stem  nor  root  develops 
a  single  apical  cell. 


The  arrangement  of  the  tissues  at  the  root-apci  U  not  unlike  that  found  in 
aome  Spermatophytea.  There  may  be  dlBtinguiBhed  three  initials,  one  for  the 
pleroine,  one  for  the  inner  cortex,  and  one  for  the  remaining  outer  tisBuea.  The 
vascular  bundle  is  monarch. 

The  Sporangium 

The  development  of  the  sporangium  (Fig.  2B5)  is  not  unlike  that  of  Ljcopo- 
dium.    Aceording  to  R.  Wilson  Smith,  who  has  recently  studied  the  develop- 


Tia.  28a.  — Isoe(e»  eehittospora.  A.  section  of  young  sponipfayll  {x32H);  I,  llgnle; 
the  sporanijial  cells  have  the  nuclei  shown,  it,  section  of  a  portion  of  a  young 
nacrosporangium  (x  3S5) ;  the  aporogeuous  cells  have  the  anclel  Indicated.  C, 
crosp-section  of  base  of  sporophyll,  with  young  luicrosporaDgium  ( x  ai)  ;  v,  velnm ; 
(,  trabeculw.    (After  Wilsos  Smith.) 

ment  in  Isoetes  eehinospura,  the  young  sporangium  arises  from  a  group  of 
Buperficial  cells,  some  of  which,  by  periclinal  divisions,  give  rise  to  an  inner 
layer  of  sporogenous  tisaue.  All  of  the  sporofienous  cells  do  not  develop,  and 
tiiese  sterile  cell-masses  form  rods  or  strands  (Trabecule),  partially  dividin;  the 
mass  of  fertile  cells.  In  their  early  stages  the  macro-  and  microaporangia  are 
not  distinguishable,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  mother-cell  of  a  macrospore  tetrad 
cannot  be  traced  to  the  division  of  a  definite  bypodermal  cell,  as  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  the  case.  The  microspores  are  usually  of  the  bilateral  type,  the 
macrosporea,  tettahedral.  The  number  of  microspores  in  /,  echiuo^om  ia 
160,000  to  300,000,  of  macroapores  150  to  300. 
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The  Gametophyte 

The  microspores  produce  an  exceedingly  reduced  gametophyte  (Fig.  282,  C). 
A  small  sterile  cell  is  first  cut  off,  and  the  body  of  the  spore  then  divides  further, 
so  that  four  sperm-cells,  surrounded  by  as  many  sterile  cells,  which  are  finally 
broken  down,  result.    The  spermatozoids  are  multiciliate  like  those  of  the  Ferns. 

The  development  of  the  female  gametophyte  (Fig.  283)  is  much  like  that  of 
Selaginella,  but  does  not  begin  until  the  spores  are  set  free.  About  fifty  free 
nuclei  are  formed  before  any  cell-divisions  occur.  The  archegonia  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  Selaginella,  and  resemble  more  nearly  those  of  the  euspo- 
rangiate  Ferns,  with  which  the  embryo  (Fig.  284)  also  shows  some  points  in 
common,  notably  the  absence  of  a  suspensor.  In  the  origin  of  the  stem-apex  of 
the  embryo,  Isoetes  resembles  also  some  of  the  Monocotyledons. 

Fossil  Pteridophytes 

On  comparing  the  fossil  Pteridophytes  with  their  living  descend- 
ants, it  is  clear  that  the  proportion  of  species  in  the  different  groups 
has  changed  very  much.  During  the  Palaeozoic  age,  the  Ferns  were 
almost  entirely  eusporangiate  types,  the  Marattiaceae  being  especially 
well  represented.  The  Leptosporangiatae  do  not  become  at  all 
prominent  until  the  Mesozoic,  from  which  time  they  increase  rapidly 
in  importance,  until  they  have  now  very  largely  supplanted  the  more 
primitive  Eusporangiatae. 

The  other  two  classes,  Equisetales  and  Lycopodiales,  have  not 
succeeded  so  well  in  gidjusting  themselves  to  modern  conditions,  and 
these  classes,  especially  the  former,  are  but  degenerate  remnants  of 
once  much  more  important  types. .  The  more  highly  specialized 
arborescent  forms,  like  Calamites  and  Lepidodendron,  have  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  is  the  much  simpler  types  that  have  persisted. 
Whether  Lepidodendron  may  have  given  rise  to  seed-bearing  de- 
scendants is  a  disputed  question. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  fossil  Pteridophytes  are  not  readily 
assignable  to  any  of  the  existing  classes.  This  is  notably  the  case 
with  the  Sphenophy Hales,  a  group  which  in  its  anatomical  structure 
seems  to  partake  of  the  character  of  both  Equisetales  and  Lycopo- 
diales. It  is  possible  that  the  Psilotaceae  may  be  remotely  related 
to  the  members  of  this  class.  Another  important  class  of  extinct 
plants  are  the  Cycado-iilices,  which  were  intermediate  in  their 
characters  between  Ferns  and  Cycads. 
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CHAPTER  X 

SUBKINGDOM  SPERMATOPHYTA  (SEED-PLANTS) 

Class  I.    Gymnospebma 

Hetebospory  arose  independently  in  all  of  the  classes  of  Pterido- 
phytes.  Two  types  may  be  recognized,  that  in  which  the  contents 
of  the  germinating  macrospore  divide  at  once  by  cell-walls,  as  in  Mar- 
silia  and  Salvinia,  and  that  in  which  there  is  a  repeated  division  of 
the  nucleus,  before  cell-formation  begins.  The  latter  occurs  in 
Isoetes  and  Selaginella,  and  much  more  nearly  resembles  the  condi- 
tion found  among  the  Spermatophytes  or  Flowering-plants,  also 
known  as  "  Phanerogams." 

In  Selaginella,  the  growth  of  the  gametophyte  within  the  macro- 
spore  begins  before  the  latter  has  reached  its  full  size,  and  while  it 
is  still  retained  within  the  sporangium,  whose  wall-cells  remain  active 
until  the  growth  of  the  macrospore  is-  complete,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  latter  is  largely  due  to  material  conveyed  to  it  through 
the  agency  of  the  outer  sporangial  cells.  In  both  the  early  devel- 
opment of  the  gametophyte^  and  the  participation  of  the  outer 
sporangial  tissue  in  the  growth  of  the  spore  and  the  contained 
gametophyte,  Selaginella  resembles  more  nearly  than  any  other 
living  Pteridophyte,  the  condition  found  in  the  Spermatophytes,  or 
Seed-plants. 

The  Seed 

In  the  Spermatophytes,  as  in  Selaginella,  the  germination  of  the 
macrospore  begins  before  it  is  full  grown ;  but  imlike  Selaginella,  the 
ripe  macrospore  is  not  expelled  from  the  sporangium,  but  remains 
permanently  within  it,  and  usually,  although  not  always,  fertilization 
of  the  archegonium  is  effected  while  the  sporangium  is  still  attached 
to  the  sporophyte.  After  fertilization  has  been  effected,  the  outer 
tissues  of  the  macrosporangium  harden,  and  form  a  protective  cover- 
ing for  the  enclosed  macrospore,  within  which  lie  the  gametophyte 
and  embryo-sporophyte.  Sooner  or  later,  the  sporangium  falls  away, 
and  the  collective  structure,  the  sporangium,  with  the  enclosed  gam- 
etophyte and  embryo,  is  known  as  a  Seed.  This  modified  macrospo- 
rangium  is  the  characteristic  of  all  Spermatophytes,  but  as  it  is 
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highly  probable  that  seeds  have  arisen  independently  in  different 
groups  of  Pteridophytes,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  Spermar 
tophytes  are  derived  from  a  common  stock. 

The  protection  of  the  macrospore  with  the  enclosed  gametophyte, 
within  the  macrosporangium,  or  ovule,  is  apparently  very  advan- 
tageous, as  the  Spermatophyt^s  are  the  plants  which  have  succeeded 
best  in  adjusting  themselves  to  the  conditions  now  prevailing  upon 
the  eai*th. 

Fertilization  in  Spermatophytes 

The  position  of  the  female  gametophyte  in  the  Spermatophytes 
necessitates  a  different  method  of  fertilization,  and  in  all  of  these 
the  germinating  microspore  (pollen-spore)  produces  a  long  tube,  the 
pollen-tube,  into  which  pass  the  male  generative  cells,  and  these  are 
thus  conveyed  to  the  egg-cell.  Among  the  lowest  of  the  Seed-plants, 
i.e.  Cycads  and  Ginkgo,  large  ciliated  spermatozoids  are  developed 
within  the  pollen-tube,  but  in  all  other  cases  the  male  cells  are  des- 
titute of  cilia,  and  the  pollen-tube  discharges  the  generative  nuclei 
directly  into  the  egg-cell,  or  into  a  neighboring  cell  (Synergid), 
through  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  egg.  In  case  the  pollen-tube  has 
to  traverse  the  tissues  of  the  pistil  or  ovule,  it  grows  through  them 
very  much  as  the  hypha  of  a  Fungus  would  do,  undoubtedly  grow- 
ing at  the  expense  of  the  cells  among  which  it  passes. 

The  Flower 

The  sporophylls  of  the  Spermatophytes  are  usually  aggregated, 
and  form  the  Flower  of  these  plants,  which  are  often,  therefore,  called 
the  Flowering-plants.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
cone  of  sporophylls  in  Equisetum  or  Selaginella  might,  with  equal 
propriety,  be  considered  a  flower,  and  it  is  the  seed  and  pollen-tube, 
and  not  the  flower,  which  must  be  considered  the  distinctive  features 
of  this  group. 

The  Spores 

Microspore. — The  microspores  of  the  Spermatophytes,  or  pollen- 
spores,  as  they  are  more  commonly  termed,  agree  in  all  respects  with 
the  spores  of  the  Archegoniates.  They  always  arise  from  the  divi- 
sion of  a  sporogenous  cell  into  four  spores,  and  these  in  their  struc- 
ture agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  typical  Archegoniates.  Like 
them,  also,  they  are  always  discharged  from  the  sporangium,  and 
complete  their  germination  away  from  it. 

Macrospore.  —  The  macrospores  agree  in  their  early  development 
with  those  of  the  Pteridophytes,  but  a  true  tetrad  division  is  usually 
absent,  and  only  in  rare  cases  does  the  spore  develop  an  outer  thick- 


TlQ. 'JUlS.  —  Finus  Virginiani. 
tion  of  ovule,  showing  the  Kameto- 
phyte,  g,  with  two  archegonla.  ar; 
p.  pollen  graiiia  sending  ijollen-ti " 
through  the  tissue  of  the  ovule. 
P.  edulii,  section  of  ripe  seed  (x 
g,  t(an]et4>pbyta  ("endosperm"), 
closiug  the  embryo  sporophyte. 


ened  membrane.  It  always  re- 
mans permanently  within  the 
sporangium. 

Ovule-  —  Within  the  macrospo- 
rangium  (Fig.  2S6),  known  in  the 
Spermatophytes  as  the  "Ovule," 
the  single  macroBpore  gives  rise  to 
the  female  gauietophyte.  The 
sporangium  is  invested  by  one  oi- 
two  envelopes,  or  integuments, 
which  are  characteristic  of  the 
ovule  in  all  typical  Spermato- 
phytes. 

The  Gametophyte 


Male  Gametophyte.  —  The  male 
gametophyte  is  always  extremely 
reduced.  There  are  from  one  to 
three  sterile  cells,  and  a  small 
antheridial  cell  (Fig.  287,  C,  D) 
within  which  is  a  nucleus,  which  usually  divides  later  into  two,  the 
male  or  generative  nuclei.    These  correspond  to  the  sperm-nuclei  of 


Via.  2ST.  —  Cryptomma  Japonica.  A.  branch  with  male  floweis.  $,  slightlj' 
enlarged.  B.  scale  with  pollen-sacs  (microsporangia),  I,  from  within;  11,  from 
without  (x  4).  C.  polleti-apore  (x  oiw);  an,  antheridial  cell.  D,  germinating 
poUen^poie.  £,  female  flower  (X  2).  F,  a  scale  with  three  ovules,  o,  moTe 
enlarged. 
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the  Pteridophytes,  and  in  exceptional  cases  —  e.g.  Cycas,  Zamia — 
large  ciliated  spermatozoids  develop  from  them.  The  poUen-spore, 
when  ripe,  often  has  the  antheridial  cell  separated  from  the  sterile 
cell,  and  when  it  germinates,  which  it  will  readily  do  in  a  10  to  15 
per  cent  sugar  solution^  sends  out  a  germ-tube,  or  pollen-tube, 
through  a  rupture  in  the  outer  spore-coat.  The  division  of  the 
generative  nucleus  commonly  takes  place  within  the  pollen-tube. 

Female  Gametophyte. — Among  the  lower  Spermatophytesthe  female 
gametophyte  closely  resembles  that  of  the  heterosporous  Pterido- 
phytes,  especially  Isoetes  and  Selaginella.  Archegonia  of  the  same 
type  are  developed,  and  the  gametophyte  resembles  much  more  that 
of  the  Pteridophytes  than  that  of  the  higher  Spermatophytes.  In 
the  latter  the  gametophyte  becomes  excessively  reduced,  and  the 
homologies  of  the  structures  found  in  the  fully  developed  macrospore, 
or  embryo-sac,  are  not  entirely 
clear.  Pl^ 


The  Embryo 

Usually,  each  fertilized  egg-cell 
gives  rise  to  a  single  embryo,  ^^^" 
either  by  direct  cell-division,  or 
after  several  free  nuclei  have  been 
formed.  In  some  Coniferse,  how- 
ever, each  egg  gives  rise  to  four 
embryos.  A  suspensor,  similar 
to  that  in  the  embryo  of  the 
Lycopodiales,  is  found  in  most 
Spermatophytes. 


X— 


Classification  of  Spermatophytes 


P-     '      (V       m 

Pio.  288.  —  Taxodium  distichum.  Trans- 
yerse  section  of  the  stem  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  growing  season ;  cam, 
cambium;  z,  xylem;  p?i,  pliloem; 
m,  medullary  ray ;  the  xylem  is  com- 
posed of  tracheids  with  bordered  pits, 
p,  on  their  radial  walls  (x  400). 


Two  classes  of  Spermatophytes 
are  recognized,  Gymnosperms  and 
Angiosperms ;  but  whether  these  are  directly  related  may  be  ques- 
tioned. In  the  former  the  ovules,  or  macrosporangia,  are  exposed 
upon  open  sporophylls,  as  they  are  in  the  Pteridophytes ;  in  the 
Angiosperms  the  ovules  are  always  borne  in  a  closed  cavity,  the 
ovary,  formed  from  the  base  of  the  carpel  (sporophyll)  or  from 
the  coherent  bases  of  two  or  more  carpels.  A  more  important  dis- 
tinction is  the  very  much  reduced  female  gametophyte  of  the 
Angiosperms. 

Class  I.   Gymnosperms 

The  Gymnosperms  are  the  oldest  types  of  seed-bearing  plants,  and 
in  many  respects,  especially  in  the  character  of  the  gametophyte, 


are  more  nearly  related  to  the  Pteridophytes  than  they  are  to  the 
Angiospeims.  The  recent  discovery  of  spermatozoids  in  several  of 
the  lower  forms  has  emphasized  the  near  relation  of  the  Oymno- 
sperms  to  the  other  Archegoniates,  with  which  perhaps  they  should 
be  included.  In  number,  the  Gymnosperms  are  very  much  inferior 
to  the  more  recent  and  specialized  Angiosperms.  They  nevertheless 
include  some  uf  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  plants.  The 
prevailing  modem  Gymnosperms  are  the  Conifers,  especially  well 
developed  upon  the  Pacific  slope  of  North  America.  The  Cycads  are 
mostly  tropical  forms,  much  iuJFerior  in  size  and  numbers  to  the  Coni- 
fers. The  Gnetales  comprise  &  small  number  of  plants  of  doubtful 
affinities. 

A  B  -^ 


Flo.  as9.  —  A-C,  Cymi  ri-ruhilii.  A,  youug  leaf  from  a  small  plant,  showing  the 
Incuried  pinnae.  B,  cross-section  ol  the  petiole  (Xli);  fb,  vascular  buadlw; 
tn.  Kiim-pasaage.  C,  vascular  bundle  of  petiole  (X  176) ;  f  n.  andodermiB :  (.sieve- 
tubes:  (,  trarhi^lds.  D,  cruss-section  of  tha  peduude  ot  the  eoae  ol  Zaaiia 
JTUeyri/otia  (X  !t)- 

Classlfication  of  Gymnoapenna. — The  existing  Gymnosperms  may 

be  divided  into  four  orders  —  Cycadales,  Ginkgoales,  Coniferse.,  and 
Giietales.  To  these  may  be  added  two  extinct  orders,  Cycado-filices 
and  Cordaitese. 

Order  I.  Cycadales 

The  lowest  of  the  existing  seed-bearing  plants,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Ginkgo,  ai'e  the  Cycads,  comprising  about  seventy-five 
species,  for  the  most  part  confined  to  the  Tropics.  A  single  species, 
Zamia  integrifolia,  occtirs  in  Florida,  and  Cycas  revolvtd  (PI.  IV) 
reaches  beyond  the  northern  tropic  in  Japan. 


A ^ 


Cycas  mvoluij.     The  upper  figure  shows  a  female  plant  In   flower ;  Ihe   lower 
figure  the  group  of  sporophylls  more  enlarged. 
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The  habit  of  the  sporophyte  in  the  Cycada  is  fern-like,  and  one 
species,  Stangeria  paradoxa,  was  actually  first  described  as  a  Fern. 
The  large  pinnate,  or  in  Bowenia  bi-])iaaate,  leaves  spring  from  the 
summit  of  a  trunk,  which  may  be  cylindrical  and  several  metres  in 
height,  or  is  shoit  and  almost  globular.  Tbe  leaves  may  form  a  close 
crown,  like  that  of  a  Palm,  or  they  may  be  few  in  number.  In  the 
former  case —  e.g.  Cycas — they  are  formed  in  series,  a  whorl  of  foliage- 
leaves,  which  unfold  simultaneously,  alternating  with  a  whorl  of 
scale-leaves,  the  arrangement  being  much  like  those  in  certain  Ferns 
with  regular  periodic  growth,  such  as  StrutMopteria  Germamca.  The 
young  leaves  in  Cycas  (Fig.  289)  have  the  piunEe  coiled  inward,  very 
much  aa  in  the  Ferns.  The  leaflets  may  have  a  single  median  vas- 
cular bundle,  as  in  Cycas,  but  usually  there  are  several  veins,  which 
either    run     parallel 

or,  in  Stangeria,  are  ** 

forking,  like  those  in  j^^^ 

the  leaves  of  many  ffsMM 

Ferns.  SJSfff 


The  Stem 

The  stem  ma;  remain 
nnbnuiched,  but  in  tbe 
large  species,  especially 
Cyca*  rfvoluta,  the  older 
plants  are  frequently 
branched,  this  looking 
as  if  it  were  tbe  result 
of  dichotomy.  Small 
adventitious  buds  are 
often  formed  in  large 
numbers  at  the  base  of 
the  Ktem,  usually  from 
the  leaf-bases.  There  is 
a  secondary  growth  In 
thickness  in  the  stem, 
but  it  is  very  slow,  so 
that  the  stem  Increases 
but  little  in  diameter 
after  the  crown  if  leaves 
has  attained  its  full  si 

Histology  of  Stem. 
cells.  The  stem  shows  a  lar^ie 
collateral  bundles,  very  much  s 
show  a  slight  development  of  si 
bium  ;  but  a  large  part  of  the 
cambium,  in  Cycas.  finally  ceas 
oped  in  the  cortex,  outside  the 


Pro.  290. —  .1,  Ci/cra  cirdnalia.  aporophyll  with  ovules,  o 


valuta.    B.s 


(nataral  size);  ma,  macrospore  (embryo-sac),  C, 
sporopbyll  with  microsporangia  (pollen-sacs),  mi 
(X  1|.  D,  sorns  of  mlcroaporangia,  enlarged.  £,  ripe 
poilen^pore  (x  -WO)  ;  an.  antheridium.  F,  0,  Zamia 
inltf/ri/olia.  F,  female  cone  (x  1).  G,  sporophyll 
with  two  macroaporangia  (x  1). 

The  growth  of  the  stem-apex  is  due  to  a  group  of  initial 
tral  pith  about  which  is  arranged  a  circle  of 
1  the  stem  of  Botrycbium,  and  tbe  bundles 
idary  wood,  due  to  the  activity  of  tbe  cam- 
[n  is  composed  of  fundamental  tissue.  The 
a  crowth,  and  a  new  cambium-ring  ia  devel- 
ig  of  bundles,  and  this  gives  rise  to  a  second 


ring  of  wood  and  bast     This  is  repeated,  resulting  in  alternating  rings  of  wood 
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and  bast.  In  addition  to  the  primary  ring  of  bundles,  there  may  also  be  devel- 
oped accessory  bundles,  both  in  the  pith  and  cortex,  resulting  in  a  veiy  compli- 
cated arrangement  of  the  tissues  in  the  older  stem.  The  bundles  are  always 
collateral,  and  in  structure  approach  most  nearly  those  of  the  eusporangiate 
Ferns.  Between  the  primary  vascular  bundles  are  extensions  of  the  pith,  or 
medullary  rays,  such  as  are  found  in  the  stem  of  the  ConifersB,  but  which  are 
also  found  in  Botrychium.  There  is  developed  in  the  outer  cortex  a  mass  of 
growing  tissue,  or  Periderm. 

The  Leaf 

Two  vascular  bundles  enter  each  leaf,  and  fork  several  times,  so  that  a  cross- 
section  of  the  petiole  (Fig.  289,  B)  shows  several  bundles  arranged  in  the  form 
of  an  n.  Branches  are  given  off  into  each  leaflet,  where  they  may  remain  un- 
divided (Cycas),  or  may  divide. 

Macilage-ducts.  —  Traversing  the  petiole  are  numerous  conspicuous  gum  and 
mucilage-ducts  (m)  which  resemble  very  closely  those  of  the  Marattiacese. 

Vascular  Bundle.  —  The  bundles  of  the  petiole  in  Cycas  (Fig.  289,  C)  show  a 
group  of  small  spiral  tracheids  near  the  centre,  outside  of  which  is  amass  of  large 
scalariform  tracheids.  The  rest  of  the  bundle  is  composed  of  the  phloem,  which 
contains  large  sieve-tubes  with  lateral  sieve-plates,  somewhat  like  those  of  the 
Ferns.  There  is  a  conspicuous  bundle-sheath  (en),  associated  with  which  are 
often  encountered  cells  containing  crystals.  In  Dioon,  concentric  bundles,  also, 
are  found  in  the  petiole.  The  green  tissue  of  the  leaf  forms  a  palisade-paren- 
chyma above,  the  cells  having  their  walls  more  or  less  thickened  so  as  to  give 
firmness  to  the  leaf.  The  stomata,  which  show  accessory  cells  about  the  guard- 
cells,  are  confined  to  the  lower  surface. 


The  Root 

The  primary  root  of  the  embryo  (Fig.  292,  E)  develops  into  a  thick  tap-root, 
as  it  does  in  the  Conifers,  and  like  these  it  shows  a  secondary  thickening  due  to 
the  development  of  a  cambium. 

Tubercular  Roots.  —  Curious  secondary  roots  are  sometimes  developed,  espe- 
cially in  Cycas.  These  arise  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  show  a  dichoto- 
mous  branching,  which  results  in  dense  coral -like  masses.  Associated  with  these 
are  always  found  Bacteria  and  a  species  of  Anabsena.  These  root-tubercles 
always  contain  large  air-spaces,  and  may  perhaps  be  special  organs  for  aeration 
of  the  roots.  The  presence  of  the  Schizophy  tes  within  the  tissues  may  possibly  be 
associated  with  the  assimilation  of  nitrogen. 


The  Sporangia 

The  macrosporangia  (ovules)  and  microsporangia  (pollen-sacs)  are  in  all 
Cycads  borne  upon  different  plants.  In  Cycas  the  macrosporophylls  (PI.  IV)  are 
separate,  and  arranged  like  the  foliage-leaves,  which  they  also  resemble  in  their 
pinnate  form.  In  all  of  the  other  genera  both  kinds  of  sporophylls  are  arranged 
in  a  thick  cone  (Fig.  290,  F)  upon  special  shoots. 

The  microsporangia  are  borne  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  sporophyll  (Fig. 
290,  C),  and  may  be  arranged  in  sori  like  those  of  a  Fern.  In  their  origin  and 
development  they  are  strikingly  like  the  sporangia  of  the  MarattiacesB,  even 
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showing  a  Tudlmeiitfti7  amtulas  like  that  of  Angiopteris.  The  sporeB  m«  bllat- 
ersi  !□  lorm,  and  the  pollen-sac  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft. 

The  macrosporangia  in  Cycaa  are  borne  laterally  upon  very  slightly  modified 
Bporophylls  (Fig.  290,  A).  The  ovule  consists  of  a  central  part,  the  nucelluB, 
enclosed  by  a  thick  integument,  which  becomes  pulpy  and  bright  colored,  look- 
ing like  a  large  cherry  or  plum. 

The  young  ovule  develops  a  mass  of  sporogenouB  tissue,  a  single  cell  of  which, 
after  preliminary  division,  gives  rise  to  the  single  macroapore  or  Embryo-sac. 
This  develops  a  double  wall,  like  the  macrospore  of  the  Pteridophytes,  but  never 
escapes  from  the  sporangium. 

The  Gametophyte 

The  microspore,  before  it  escapes  from  the  pollen-sac,  has  already  divided 
into  three  cells  (Fig.  290,  E),  one  of  which  is  niucb  larger  than  the  oUiers.    Of 
the  two  smaller  cells  the  inner  one  is 
tlie  antheridial  cell,  and  is  carried 
into  the  pollen-tube  when  the  spore 
germinates. 

The  development  of  the  female 
gametophyte  (Figs.  291,  202)  is  much 
like  that  of  Isoetea.  The  primary 
nucleus  of  the  macrospore  divides 
into  a  large  number  of  free  nuclei, 
between  which  the  primary  cell-walls 
arise  simultaneously.  Finally  the 
spore  becomes  filled  with  the  pro- 
thallial  tissue,  and  several  archegonia 
are  developed  at  the  apex.  These 
have  each  a  very  large  egg-cell,  from 
which  a  canal-cell  is  later  cut  off. 
Two  neck-cells  are  developed. 


The    fertilization   (Fig.  201)    has   pio.  2SI.-A,  Cycat  revoluta,  pollen-lube 

been  recently  studied  in  Zfiniia  i«(e-  

gri/olia  and  Cyras  revotuta.  At  the 
apex  of  the  ovule  there  is  developed 
a  cavity,  the  pollen -chamber.  Into 
which  the  pollen  falls,  and  begins  its 
germination.  The  pollen-tube  grows 
into  the  tiiuiue  of  the  nucellns.  from 
which  it  doubtless  obtains  its  nourish- 
ment. The  upper  end,  to  which  the 
membrane  of  the  pollen-spore  is  still 
attached,  increases  very  much  in  size,  and  becomes  distended  with  the  watery 
Huid  within.  Shortly  before  fertilization  is  to  take  place  the  nucleus  of  the 
antheridial  cell  divides,  and  two  very  large  sperm atozoids,  each  provided  with 
a  spiral  ciliated  band,  derived  from  the  large  blepharuplaat,  are  set  free  within 
the  tube.  The  pollen-tube  then  bursts,  and  discbar{:^s  the  fluid  contents, 
together  with  the  spermatozoids,  into  the  chamber  above  the  archegonia,  into 
which  the  spermatozoids  then  enter  as  they  do  in  the  Ferns. 


ntaluing  the  large  ai 
the  nucleus  has  not  yet  divided,  but  twii 
blepharoplasta,  b,  are  present ;  pg,  vnU  of 
pollen-Krai u.  B,  C,  Zamia  integri/olia. 
B.  pollen-tube  cuntalnlng  the  two  large 
spennatozolds  (x  T5).  C,  upper  part  o( 
ovule  (somewhat  diagram uiatic),  show- 
ing three  germinating  polleu-sports  In  the 
pollen-chamber  above  the  Brchej;onia,  iir, 
(A,  atlet  Ikeno.    B,  C.  after  Webbbe.) 
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The  Embryo 

Within  the  egg-cell  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatozoid  fuses  with  that  of  the  egg. 
The  nucleus  thus  formed  gives  rise  to  many  free  nuclei  (Fig.  292,  B),  and  the 
cell-formation  in  the  young  embryo  in  Cycas  is  much  like  that  of  the  gameto- 
phyte.  The  lower  part,  only,  of  the  egg,  forms  the  embryo,  the  upper  portion 
remaining  as  a  sac.  A  very  long  suspensor  is  developed,  and  the  embryo 
develops  two  thick  cotyledons,  which  remain  in  the  large  seed  when  it  germi- 
nates, the  first  foliage-leaf  arising  between  them  (Fig.  292,  E). 

Where  fertilization  is  not  effected,  the  gametophyte  has  been  observed  to 
continue  its  growth,  and  protrude  from  the  ovule  as  a  mass  of  green  tissue,  a 
condition  unknown  elsewhere  among  the  Spermatophytes. 


Fig.  292.  —  ^,  Cyccu  revolutaf  upper  part  of  archegonium  (X  60) ;  &,  ventral  canal- 
cell.  B-JSf  C.  circinalis.  B,  fertilized  egg-cell,  showing  an  early  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  embryo  ( x  15) .  C,  an  older  embryo  ( x  6) .  i),  a  still  older 
one,  showing  suspensor  and  two  cotyledons.  E^  germinating  seed  (x  |);  the 
cotyledons  remain  in  the  seed;  r,  the  large  tap-root  of  the  young  sporophjrte. 
{A J  after  Ikbno.    B-E,  after  Trsub.) 

Order  II.    Ginkgoales 


The  second  order  of  the  Gymnosperms  includes  but  a  single  plant, 
the  curious  "Maidenhair-tree,"  Ginkgo  biloba  (Fig.  294),  of  China, 
but  which  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Japan,  and  to  some  extent  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  large  tree,  which  has  usually  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  Coniferae,  from  which  it  differs  in  several  important 
respects,  especially  the  character  of  the  gametophyte,  which  is  much 
more  like  that  of  the  Cycads. 

The  leaves  are  deciduous,  and  in  their  form  and  dichotomous  vena- 
tion are  much  like  those  of  such  Ferns  as  Adiantum.  The  trees 
are  dioecious,  like  the  Cycads,  and  the  structure  of  the  ovule  and  ripe 
seed  is  much  the  same  as  in  the  Cycadacese.     The  pollen-sacs  are 
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borae  apon  small  Bporophylls  arranged  apon  slender  spikes.  The 
germination  of  the  poUbn-apores,  and  the  development  of  motile  sper- 
matozoids,  ia  the  same  as  that  of  the  Cjcads,  and  the  development  of 
the  embryo  is  similar. 

The  histology  of  the  stem  of  the  older  sporophyte,  however,  is 
more  like  that  of  the  ConiferfB. 

Geological  History  of  Ginkgo.' — Ginkgo  is,  even  more  than  the 
Cycads,  a  leftKJver  type.     Forms  undoubtedly  related  to  Ginkgo 


Fio.  293.  — Ciuljo  biloba.    Braueh  of  a  fruiting  tree,  reduced.     (After  Bailbt.) 

occur  in  the  later  Carboniferous,  and  during  the  late  Palaeozoic  and 
early  Mesozoic  Ages,  the  order  was  represented  by  numerous  species. 

Order  III.    Conifers 

Much  the  greater  number  of  existing  Gymnosperms  belong  to  the 
Coniferffi,  which  include  all  the  familiar  "evergreen"  trees  of  the 
northern  forests.  The  sporophyte  may  reach  gigantic  dimensions 
and  live  many  hundreds  of  years.  Several  sjiecies  of  the  Pacific 
coast  forest  attain  a  height  of  over  one  hundi-ed  metres,  with  a  stem- 


diameter  in  Sequoia  of  ten  metres  or  more,  near  the  base  (PI.  I, 
frontispiece).  The  leaves  are  always  small,  and  often  needlelike, 
differing  very  much  in  this 
respect  from  the  Cycads. 
In  AgathiB  and  Araucaria, 
the  leaves  are  broader  than 
in  the  other  genera;  and  in 
Sciadopitys,  the  leaves  are 
rudimentary  and  replaced 
by  flattened  branches,  or 
phylloclades. 

The  stem  branches  freely, 
the  branching  being  usually 
very  symmetrical,  so  that 
the  ti'ees  often  assume  a 
perfect  conical  shape.  This 
is  mainly  due  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  apical  bud, 
which  results  in  a  sti-aight 
centi-al  shaft  about  which 
the  lateral  branches  are 
regularly  disposed, 

A  tap-root  is  present  in 
the  young  sporophytCi  and 
may  persist  for  a  long  time,  but  is  often  reftlaced  by  secondary  roots. 
Distribution.  —  The  Coniferse  are  cosmopolitan,  but  aro  best  de- 
veloped in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  They 
reach  their  maximum  development  in  the  countries  about  the 
northern  Pacific,  both  in  Asia  and  America.  The  forest  of  our  own 
Pacific  slope  is  composed  in  great  part  of  coniferous  trees,  which 
here  reach  their  greatest  size. 


The  Stem 

The  apex  of  the  stem  In  the  Conifers  probftbl;  never  grows  from  a  single  initial 
c«ll.  A  group  of  terminal  initials,  much  like  that  in  the  Cycadacete  and  Lyco- 
podium,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  Abietinete.  In  other  forms,  t.g.  Arau- 
caria,  Cunninghamia,  Sequoia  (Fig.  aO-i),  a  single  group  of  initials  is  not  present, 
but  the  primary  tissue-systems  are  continuous  over  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  The 
ceiitral  tiaaue-cyllnder,  from  which  is  derived  the  pith,  can  be  easily  followed  to 
the  apex.  Overlying  this  is  Che  periblem,  from  which  the  cortex  and  vascular 
bundles  arise,  and  the  dermatogen,  or  primary  epidermis,  forms  a  single  layer 
over  the  apex. 

The  leaves  arise  as  lateral  outgrowths  of  the  stem,  and  show  much  the  same 
distribution  of  their  young  tlBSues.  A  single  leaf-trace,  or  vascular  bundle. 
passes  from  each  leaf  into  the  st«m,  and  the  unions  of  these  leaf-traces  form  the 
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vascular  bundles  of  the  stem,  \ety  much  as  Id  Eqaisetum.    The  bnuiching  of 
the  ateni  is  monopodlat,  the  buds  uising  in  Uie  azlia  ol  the  young  leaves. 


The  older  stem  (Fig.  296)  in  all  Conifene  shows  a,  central  pith  surrounded  by 
a.  ring  of  vascular  bundles  composed  of  the  united  leaf-traces.  The  bundles  are 
collateral,  and  tlie  wood;  portion,  or  xylem,  extraordinarily  developed.    The 


la.  298.  — J,  Finns  Virginiana,  crogs-gectlon  of  two-year-old  btancli.  P.  pith; 
X,  vood,  showing  two  annual  rings ;  tam,  famblum ;  ph,  phloem  ;  r,  reein-ducts 
in  the  cortex.  B,  P.  iniigiiis,  cross-aectlon  of  tbe  Inner  part  of  the  wood  (K  •2S0). 
P,  pith;  (',  primary  tracheEe;  (',  secoudar;  tracheida;  r,  reslo-dncls;  m,  medul- 


up  of  trachetds  of  very  characteristic  fono,  arranged  in  radiating  series.  Tbtse 
trachelda  have  their  radial  nalla  marked  with  characteristic  bordered  piu 
(Fig.  297,  A),  which  are  usually  nearly  round  Id  outline,  but  may  be  eomewliat 
elongated,  like  those  of  the  Cycads  and  Ferns.  These  pita  are  developed  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  wall  in  adjacent  tracbeids,  the  bottoms  being  «eparated 
by  the  thin  membrane  forming  the  original  di  via  ion-wall  between  the  young 
tracheida  (Fig.  297,  B).  At  intervals  the  tracheids  are  replaced  by  radially  ex- 
tended rows  of  cells,  the  medullary  rays  (m).  These  consist  of  radiating  plates 
of  cells,  which  are  usually  parenchymatous,  but  may  be  composed  in  part  of 
horizontal  tracheids. 


FiQ.  237.  — A.  B,  Pinui  intignit,  J,  radial  long! tadlaal  section  of  the  wimd.  show- 
ing boTdered  pits  upon  tlie  walls  of  the  tracheida;  tn.  medullary  ray.  B,  lau- 
gentlal  section,  cutting  across  the  pit,  p,  and  a  medullary  ray,  m  {x  2W).  ('. 
sieve-tubes  of  P.  tylveitrit  (x  SOO),     (C,  after  STBASBCRaaR.) 

Outside  the  mass  of  the  wood  is  the  Cambium  (earn.). a  zone  of  meristemattc 
cells,  which  divide  by  periclinal  walls,  the  cells  upon  the  inner  side  becomina 
transformed  into  wood -elements,  those  upon  the  outside  adding  to  the  phloem. 
The  moat  important  elements  of  the  latter  are  the  aieve-tubes,  which  have 
numerous  lateral  sieve-plates  (Fig.  297,  C).  Elongated  parenchyma  cells  anil 
fibrous  cells  (bast-HbreH)  also  occur  in  the  phloem,  and  the  medullary  rays  an.- 
continued  into  it. 

Bark.  — The  outer  or  cortical  part  of  the  young  stem  ia  componed  larirely  "f 
green  parenchyma.  I..ater  a  zone  of  meristematic  tisane,  the  I'eridenu,  is  devel- 
oped below  the  epidermis,  and  it  is  to  the  activity  of  this  layer  that  the  develoji- 
ment  of  the  bnrk  ia  due.     Part  of  this  is  the  Phellogen  or  "  Cork-cambium." 

In  both  cortex  and  wood  there  occur  numeronn  large  resin-ducts  which  at^ 
structurally  much  like  the  gum  and  mucilage  ducts  of  the  Cycads.  The 
secondary  wood  of  Conifers,  unlike  that  of  dicotyledonous  trees,  is  comt>oseil 
exclusively  of  tracheids. 
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In  moat  Conifers  there  are  regular  periods  of  growth,  followed  by 
a  dormant  period,  which  in  northern  regions  falls  in  the  winter. 
With  the  sudden  renewal  of  activity  in  the  spring,  the  growth  of 
the  young  tracheida  is  especially  marked,  and  these  first  formed 
tracheids  are  much  larger  in  the  radial  diameter,  and  have  thinner 
walla  than  the  tracheids  last  formed  in  the  autumn.  This  reskilts  in 
the  sharp  line  between  the  rings  of  wood  marking  two  successive 
years'  growth.  Under  normal  conditions,  one  growth-ring  is  formed 
each  year,  and  the  rings  of  wood  constitute  a  very  fair  index  of 
the  age  of  the  tree.  It  is  probable  that  the  largest  of  the  living 
Sequoias  are  two  thousand  to  twenty-live  hundred  years  old. 

The  Leaf 

The  leaves  of  the  Conifers  may  be  inserted  singly  upon  the  shoot, 
as  in  Taxus  and  Tsuga  (Figs.  308,  309) ;  or  they  may  be  in  clusters, 
or  fascicles  upon  special 
short  shoots,  as  in  Pinus, 
Cednis,  and  Larix.  In  the 
latter,  and  in  the  Bald- 
cypress  (Taxodium)  of  the 
Gulf  states,  the  leaves  are 
shed  each  year.  In  most 
Conifers  they  persist  for 
several  years. 

Each  leaf  receives  a  single 
ViiBcular  bundle  from  the  stem.', 
This  may  remain  uDdlvided,  or 
it  may  divide  into  two  or  more. 
A  transverse  sectJon  of  the  leaf 
of  PinuB  (Fig.  2tX))  shows  the 
epidermal  oells  to  be  very  ttick- 
n ailed,  and  the  Btomata  are 
sunk  in  pits,  overlying  an  air- 
space in  the  mesophyii.  Below  ''■"■  298.-^,  Pimit  CouUtri,  branch  showing 
■  he  epidermis  is  a  greater  or  less        «--ars,»,  where  theshorl  leafy  shoo  W{rascjdeB), 

'^,      ,   ,         7 ,    ..  (,  have  fallen  off   (Datnral  size).    B,CedT\i> 

amount   of   hypodermal    tissue,         r  i.      ■    i.      .  i  .™j  ».Lini=.^^ .,..« 

•''^  '         Libttni,  abnwioiE  many-leaved  laacicLeand  two 

composed     of     colorlesH,     very        sIdbIb  leaves,  i  (natural  size), 
thick-walled   fibroiw   cells,  with 
connecting  canaliculi  between  their  cavities. 

The  green  tisane  is  composed  of  irregular  cells,  with  large  intercellular  spaces. 
In  Pinuit,  these  cells  have  conspicuous  infoldings  of  the  cell-vfalls,  which  in- 
crea.se  tlie  area  occupied  by  the  chloroplastB. 

In  the  midSle  of  the  leaf  are  the  two  vascular  bundles,  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  stem.  The  xylem  is  turned  toward  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf.  Sur- 
ToundiDg  the  two  bundles  Is  a  large  oval  area  (iu  section),  sharply  separated,  by 
a  definite  row  of  cells,  from  the  green  mesophyll. 
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Scale-leaves.  —  Beudea  the  typical  foliage-lesTes,  acale-leares,  which  are 
purely  protective  and  quite  deatitnte  o(  chloropLyll,  are  of  common  occurrence. 
These  are  especially  well  developed 
in  the  Pines  and  Firs,  where  the 
^winter-bads,  terminating  each  sea- 
Son's  growth,  are  coiuplewly  covered 
by  them.  JJitDilaT  protective  leaves 
usually  euclos 

BranctainE. — All  of  the  Coni- 
ferae  branch  freely,  aiid  owing 
to  the  persisteuce  of  the  ter- 
iinnal  bud,  both  in  the  main 
axis  and  the  latei-at  shoots,  the 
ti-ecs  are  exceedingly  symmet- 
rical in  form.  A  bud  may  be 
formed  in  the  axil  of  each  leaf, 
®  but  only  a  small  pi-oportlon  of 

these  develop.  In  the  Pines, 
while  buds  ave  formed  in  all 
the  axib  of  the  leaves  of  a  ahoot, 
oidy  a  small  number,  developed 
just  below  the  terminal  bud, 
give  rise  to  the  branches,  which 
thus  are  arranged  in  circles,  the 
successive  circles  being  sepa- 
rated by  inteinodes  representing 
a  season's  growth.  This  is  still 
Dtore  marked  in  Araucaria. 
In  case  the  terminal  bud  is 
destroyed,  one  of  the  lateral 
branches  below  it  grows  upright  and  takes  its  place.  In  a  few 
species  —  e.g.  Phiua  SabiniaHa — the  main  axis  very  early  ceases  its 
growth,  and  the  tree  is  widely  branched,  and  the  same  thing  occurs 
in  some  other  species  as  they  grow  old.  This  is  seen  in  the  Italian 
Stone-pine  (P.  pinea),  P.  rigida,  and  other  species.  Adventitious 
buds  are  developed  in  some  forms,  this  being  especially  conspictious 
in  Sequoia  sempervirens. 

The  Root.  —  The  tap-root  of  the  young  sporophyte  is  usually  re- 
placed by  numerous  lateral  roots,  whieli  often  spread  horizontally  for- 
a  long  distance. 

The  yonng  root  shows  a  central  plerome-cy  Under,  covered  with  a  common 
initial  layer  of  tissue  from  which  ibe  other  tittsues  are  developed.  The  primary 
root  is  diarch  in  most  forms,  but  in  the  Abietineie,  where  the  number  of  coty- 
ledons is  more  than  two.  the  number  of  primary  xylem-niasses  in  the  root  is 
more  than  two  (Fig.  307,  G),  although  not  necessarily  as  many  as  the  coiy- 


Fio.  299.  — Pinw  CouUeri.  -1,  section  o( 
leaf  (X  35) ;  r.  realD-ducta  la  the  green 
me»ii]>hyl1;  <(,  stdmnta;  se,  hyi>oder- 
mal  masses  iil  sclereiicbyiiiH;  the  [wo 
vascular  bundles  lie  in  ihe  central  color- 
less area.  B.  stoma,  and  sarmuaiilng 
tissues  (x-100):  sc,  sclerenohyma ;  i, 
air-space  below  the  stoma;  m,  mcsu- 
pbyll-cells. 
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ledoDB.  The  lateral  roots,  u  a  mle,  have  more  than  two  xflem-maaBea.  The 
lateral  roots  originate  from  the  pericycle,  the  tisatia  lyiog  within  the  endodenuig, 
and  Qot  from  the  endodermis  itBelf,  as  among  the  Ferns. 


>iy    D  ^ 


Fio.  300.  — A-C,  Stqvoia  ittnpennreiii,  branch  with  male  flowers  (natural  size). 
B,  flower,  BllKhtIf  enlarged.  C,  scale  with  three  microsporangla.  D,  Piniu 
ifuignU,  poUen-epore,  showing  the  winga,  ii,  and  the  anthecldial  cell,  an,  highly 
magnified.  E,  F,  Taiuii  baccata.  E,  male  fiiiwer  (X  3).  F,  single  Bporophyll, 
with  six  sporangia  {X  fl).  Q-I,  Picea  orUntalit.  shoot  with  two  male  flowers,  fi, 
slightly  enlarged.  H.  sporophyll  with  two  sporangia  (x  i).  I,  sporophyll  (roni 
below,  with  two  empty  sporangia. 

A  cambium-ring  is  developed  In  the  root,  outside  the  ring  of  alternating 

xylem  and  phloem  masses  of  the  primary  bundle,  and  a  secondary  increase  in 
thickness,  very  mocb  like  that  in  the  stem,  is  thus  inauf^rateii. 

The  Flowers.  —  The 
flower  of  the  Coniferae, 
except  the  female  flower 
of  the  Taxace^B,  consists 
of  a  Btrobilus,  or  cone, 
comparable  to  that  found 
in  the  Equisetales  or  Lyco- 
podiales.  Each  sporophyll 
bears  one  or  more  spo- 
rangia (ovules  or  pollen- 
sacs),  which  structurally 
are  much  like  those  of 
the  Pteridophyta. 

In  the  TaxaceEB  the 
ovule  is  axial  in  origin, 
being  the  transformed 
apex  of  a  shoot  (Fig.  303). 

The  male  flowers  (Figs. 


Pia.  301.  — .J,  B,  Picea  exceUa.  A,  female  cone, 
slightly  enlarged.  B,  a  sporophyll,  seen  from 
below,  with  the  subtending  scale,  si;  (x  4),  O-E, 
Piiivs  HalapenaU.  C,  female  cone,  ready  for 
pollination  (x2).  J),  sporophyll,  seen  from 
behind  with  sabtendiug  scale,  ic  (x4).  E. 
scale  from  an  older  cone,  with  the  two  ovules,  nui. 


287,  300)  are  similar  in  structure  in  all  ConifersB.  The  sporophylls 
are  sometimes  brightly  colored,  red  or  yellow,  and  may  be  peltate 
(Taxus),  or  acalea  with  the 
sporangia  upon  the  lower 
surface.  The  male  flowers 
are  usually  borne  singly,  but 
may  be  in  clusters  (Pinus). 
The  number  of  polleu-sac9 
upon  each  sporophyll 
ranges  from  two  (Pinus, 
Abies,  etc.)  to  a  dozen  or 
moi'e  in  Aiaucaria. 

Via.  saa.  —  Taxuipaccata.    GennlaaKon  of  Lbe         xhe     developmeDt     of     the 

pollen.     (AfwrBKLWKPr.)    ^germinating    p„iien-8ac  U  much  like  that  of 

polen-spoce^  showLng  tbe  division  into  two    j^^    sporangium    in   the   Lyco- 

cells.    B,  seconddiviBion,  formmgantheridlal         ,.  J^      °.        .  "j'.-j- 

cell,  an.    C.  an  older  stage,  the  antberldial    P««'«I«-  »■><»  each  sporogenous 

cell,  an.  divided  Into  two.     {A,  B.   x375i     "ell   givea   nse   to   a  tetrad    of 

C,  X  :iOO.)  apoies.     Id    the    PlDaceie   tlie 

outer    membrane    of    the    ripe 

pollen-spore  ia  provided  with  two  saclike  outgrowths,  or  wings,  wliich  BHsin  in 

the  diatribution  of  the  epores  by  the  wind.     The  outer  cella  of  the  wall  of  the 

ripe  pollen-sac  are  aometimea  provided  witli  spiral  thickenings  like  those  in 

Equisetum.    The  pollen-sac  opens  by  a  longitudinal  cleft  (Fig,  300,  I). 

The  pollen-spore,  when  discharged  from  the  sporangium,  may  be  undivided 
(Taxm),  but  usually  it  has  already  divided  into  two  cella  (Fig.  300,  D),  of 
which  ttie  smaller  one  becomes  the  antberidlum.  The  formation  of  the  latter 
may   be    preceded    by   one 

Larix),  the  flrsi'fonne<I  cell, 
or  cells,  being  disorganized 
before    the    pollen-spore  is 

Female  Flower 

The  ovule  may  arise 
from  the  apex  of  a  shoot 
(Taxus),  but  usually  it 
is  borne  upon  the  upper 
side  of  a  scale.  The 
number    in    the    latter 

case  varies  from  a  single  no.  303,  —  Tmns  bnrrata. 
one    in    Araucaria    and        minating  in  the  young  ovnU,  ip(x30).     B,  a 

Agathis,    to    m„j    in       XJ.r.'.™; ,"""  "'^'  "'"'"''  "" 

Cupressua. 

The  ovules  may  arise  directly  from  the  sporophyll,  as  in  Sequoia 
(Fig.  305)  and  Cupressus ;  or  there  is  present  a  "  seminiferous  scale," 
which  ia  placed  in  the  axil  of  the  sporophyll.     The  nature  of  this 
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seminiferous  scale  has  been  much  discussed,  but  it  is  probably  to  be 
considered  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  spoi-ophyll,  perhaps  comparable  to 
the  placenta  of  the  Angiosperms.  In  the  AbietiueEe  the  seminiferous 
scales  become  very  much  developed,  and  form  the  hard,  woody  scales 
of  the  ripe  cone. 


Fio.  sot.  — Taxvibaccata.  ■<, aeclion o(  the nucellngof «  very yoangovnle (x  IBO). 
B,  Bporogenous  tfwne  from  an  older  ovule.  C,  an  older  stage  ahowin);  young  em* 
bryo-tac-  (macroBpoTe)  (x  200).  D,  an  older  stage,  with  Domeroos  free  nuclei. 
/;,  /*,  cell-formBtlon  in  the  young  gametophyte  (x  SOO), 

The  young  ovule  is  a  nearly  hem  [spherical  body,  abont  which,  at  tt  very  earl; 
stage,  ia  developed  the  single  integument  (Fig.  306,  C).  The  sparogenous  tissae 
may  be  traced,  in  some  caaes  at  least,  to  a  group  o£  cells  which  are  the  lowest 
members  of  rows  of  cells,  probably  derivatives  of  single  hypodermal  cells.  These 
Bporogenous  cells  enlarge,  and  usually  divide  into  two  or  four  cells,  the  young 
macrosporea,  or  embryo-saca.  Sometimes  but  a  single  one  of  these  develops ;  but 
in  Sequoia  (Fig.  .S05)  several  of  the  embryc^aacs  t)egin  to  develop,  although  only 
»  single  one  reaches  maturity. 

Female  Gametophjte.  —  The  primary  nucleus  divides  repeatedly,  the  nuclei 
being  arranged  about  the  wall  of  tbe  young  embryo-sac  (Fig.  304,  D).    Between 


these  diTision- valla  are  then  formed,  so  as  to  divide  the  peripheiul  protoplasm 
Into  "areoles,"  which  are  at  first  open  below.  With  Che  followiag  nucle&r  divi- 
sions the  embryo-sac  is  gradually  filled  with  a  coutinuoaa  tiasue,  the  gameto- 
pbyte,  OT  "  Eodospenn,"  as  it  is  usually  termed  iu  the  Spermatoplijtes. 

Archegooiam.  —  The  archegonia  (Figs.  305,  F,  300)  maybe  found  Id  larga 
numbers  over  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  gameiopbyte  (Sequoia),  ortliey 
may  be  much  fewer  iu  number,  and  restricted  to  the  apex  of  the  gametophyle, 


Fio.  305.  —  Sequoia  lenipfrrirens.  A,  ripe  codb  (nalnra!  bIzb).  B,  BCftle  from 
yoQDg  cone,  showing  an  ovnle,  o,  and  reain-dact,  r  <x  30).  C,  section  of  jonng 
ovule  sLowinK  integument,  in,  and  young  sporogenooa  tissue.  D,  nucellus  of 
an  older  ovule,  tlie  sporogenoua  cells  divided.  E,  sporageaoua  cell  divided  into 
(our  (X  37.1).  F,  young  nrehegonlum.  Q,  young  embryo  (x  27B).  (B,  E,  F,  Q, 
atter  Shaw.) 

as  in  Pinua.  In  the  Cupressinece  they  are  close  together.  The  neck  may  con- 
sist of  but  two  cells  (Sequoia),  or  there  may  be  several  (Pinus).  In  Abies  ths 
iieck-<:clls  are  ill  two  tiers.  Tlie  egg-cell  is  very  large  in  the  AbietineK,  and 
prtaenw  a  peculiar  foamy  appearance.  Surrounding  it  U  a  well-defined  layer 
of  cells,  some  of  whose  nuclei  pass  into  the  egg-cell  before  fertilization.  Usually 
a  ventral  canal-cell  is  cut  ofl  from  the  egg,  but  this  is  probably  not  the  case  in 
Bequoia  and  some  Cupressinese. 
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FsrtlUutioa. — When  the  female  cone  is  ready  for  pollinatioii,  the 
scales  separate  and  the  pollen  falling  upon  them  sifts  into  the  spaces 
between  them.  The  scales  then  close,  and  very  often  the  upright 
flower  bends  over,  which  probably  assists  in  bringing  the  pollen  upon 
the  apex  of  the  ovule.  The  integument  of  the  latter  is  oft«n  pro- 
vided with  prominences,  which  serve  to  hold  the  pollen,  and  a  drop 
of  fluid  is  sometimes  excreted,  which  by  its  evaporation  deposits  the 
pollen  upon  the  apex  of  the  nueelius,  where  it  begins  to  grow. 

In  the  Pines  the  development  of  the  cones  requires  two  years. 
Pollination  is  effected  in  the  spring,  and  the  growth  of  the  pollen- 
tube  into  the  tissue  of  the  nueelius  begins ;  but  growth  then  stops. 


Fia.  306.  —  A,  B,  Pinut  iTuignli.  A,  npper  part  of  guroetophyle,  with  two  arche- 
gonia  (x39).  B,  lower  end  o[  fertilized  egg,  Ehowlug  fiiat  dlvlsioDS  (x  T5). 
C,  !foniig  eiiibr70;  ma,  Baspensor;  z,  apical  c«11.  D-F.Tiixiu  baccata.  Devel- 
opment of  embryo ;  x,  apical  cell ;  iuit,  suapenror.  {D,  E,  X  BOO;  F,  X  270.) 
{Z}-/*,  afMr  Jaiqek.) 

and  is  only  resumed  the  following  spring,  during  which  the  female 
gametophyte  develops  and  fertilization  is  effected.  The  ovule  then 
has  the  integument  hardened,  and  becomes  the  seed. 

The  development  of  tbe  pollen-tube  la  very  much  like  that  of  the  Cycada 
(Fig.  302),  but  the  male  nuclei  do  not  develop  into  Bpernatozoids.  Tbe  poUen- 
tube  poshes  through  the  neck  of  the  archegonium,  and  in  Pinua  aylvetlrig  dis- 
aharges  itfl  contents,  including  all  the  nuclei,  intn  the  egg-cell,  where  one  of  the 
geoerative  nuclei  lusea  with  that  of  the  egg  and  complelea  the  fecundation. 

The  Embryo 

The  egg  may  form  a  single  embryo  (Taiua,  Sequoia),  or  each  egg  gives  rise 
to  a  group  ol  fom:  einbryos  (Pinua,  Abies).    The  formation  of  the  division- walls 
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is  usually  preceded  by  a  repeated  division  of  the  nucleus  (Fig.  306).  The  em- 
bryo is  always  provided  with  an  elongated  suspensor,  and  usually  grows  from  a 
single  apical  cell  (Fig.  306,  C),  which  is  later  replaced  by  a  group  of  initial  cells. 
The  cotyledons  range  from  two  to  six  or  more. 

The  ripe  seed  is  provided  with  a  hard  integument,  or  Testa,  within 
which  lies  the  embryo  surrounded  by  the  endosperm,  or  prothallial 
tissue  (Fig.  286,  B).     In  Cephalotaxus  (Fig.  308,  F)  the  outer  part 

of  the  integument  be- 
comes pulpy,  as  it  does 
in  Cycas,  and  in  Taxus 
a  special  outer  fleshy 
integument,  or  Aril,  is 
formed.  The  scales  of 
the  cone  usually  become 
hard  and  woody,  but  in 
some  Cupressineae  —  €,g. 
Juniperus — they  become 
pulpy  and  coherent,  so 
that  the  cone  resembles 
a  berry. 


Germination  (Fig.  307) 

The  germinating  seed 
absorbs  water,  and  the 
embryo  begins  to  enlarge, 

Fio.  307.  —  Finus  Virainianai  germination  of  the  ,         .  , ,  j 

seed.    (A5.  x4;  C,  x3;i),  x2.)    JE. median  drawing  upon   the   endo- 

section  of  />,  more  enlarged.    F,  cross-section  sperm,    whose    cells     are 

of  the  stem  of  the  seedling,  showing  the  ring  of  fiUed  with    reserve   food 
vascular  bundles,    (r,  similar  section  of  the  root ;  .   i,         .-,  ■,       ii    ' 

both  enlarged.  especiaUy  oil   and   albu- 

minous granules.  Chloro- 
phyll may  be  developed  while  the  cotyledons  are  still  enclosed  in 
the  seed. 

The  root,  which  is  directed  toward  the  opening  in  the  integument 
(Micropyle),  pushes  out  through  it,  and  bends  down  into  the  earth. 
As  the  cotyledons  exhaust  the  contents  of  the  endosperm-cells  they 
withdraw  from  the  seed-coat,  which  is  cast  off.  A  section  through 
the  apex  of  the  young  seedling  shows  the  conical  apex  of  the  stem 
surrounded  by  the  cotyledons.  Each  of  the  latter  is  traversed  by  a 
single  vascular  bundle,  whicli  bends  down  into  the  stem.  This  in 
section  shows  the  circle  of  separate  collateral  bundles,  which  are  the 
primary  leaf-traces.  These  soon  become  connected  by  a  ring  of  cam- 
bium, developed  between  xylem  and  phloem,  and  aJso  between  the 
bundles,  and  the  secondary  thickening  of  the  stem  begins. 
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ClassiflcatioQ  of  Coolferae 

.  The  ConifersB  may  be  divided  into  two  suborders,  Taxacese  and 
Finacese.  The  Tasacete  com- 
prise a  single  family,  Taxese, 
characterized  by  aot  having  the 
female  flowers  in  cones,  but  the 
ovules  developed  as  axial  struc- 
tures. These  are  represented 
in  the  United  States  by  species 
of  TaxuB  (Yew)  and  Torreya, 
one  species  of  the  latter  grow- 
ing upon  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
other  in  Florida.  Cepbalotaxus 
(Fig.  308,  F),  from  China  and 
Japan,  is  sometimes  cultivated. 
The  largest  genus  of  the  family 
is  I'odocarpus,  most  of  whose 
species  belong  to  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  tropical  Asia. 

The  PinacefB  include  many 
of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  forest  trees.  There  are 
two  families,  Abietine^e  and 
Cupreasinew,  which  are  further  r,^  3os.-a.  E,  Tuiuj  baccata;  n 
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male  flower ;  /r,  ripe  seed  surronnded  bj 
tbe  aril,  C,  sectiun  ot  ovule,  nt,  enclosed 
by  scale-leaves,  »c.  D,  an  older  one 
witb  the  embryo-sac,  ep.  E,  ripe  seed 
Burronnded  by  the  aril,  ar.  F,  Cephulo- 
taxiit  FoTtuitei,  branch  with  two  nearly 
ripe  seeds.     (Natural  size.) 


subdivided  into  a  number  of 
inferior  groups.  Of  the  Abi- 
etineee  Uie  majority  of  the 
species  belong  to  the  Abietinje 
(A  bietinese  in  a  restricted  sense). 
The  principal  American  genera 
are  Pinus,  Lariz,  Abies,  Pieea,  Tsuga,  Pseudotsuga. 

Tbe  subfamily  TaxodiiiiEe  includes  the  Sequoias  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  Taxodium,  the  Bald-cypress  of  the  Southern  states.  The 
Japanese  Cryptomeria  (Fig.  287)  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  Cypress  family  ia  much  smaller.  The  American  genera  are 
Cupressus,  ChamEecyparis,  Libocedrus,  Thuja,  Junijierus.  Several 
of  these  trees  are  popularly  known  as  "  Cedar  "  in  the  United  States, 
although  the  true  Cedar  —  Cedrus  —  belongs  to  the  Abietiueje,  and 
does  not  occur  in  America, 

The  Coniferie  reach  their  greatest  development  upon  the  Pacific 
slope.  All  of  the  American  genera  occur  here  except  Taxodium. 
Some  of  them,  like  the  two  Sequoias,  are  confined  to  California, 
which  contains  a  number  of  other  species  of  extremely  limited 
range,  like  the  Monterey  Cypress,  Cupressus  macrocarpa  (Fig.  310,  A) 


(PI.  XV),  Of  the  numerous  West-coast  Conifers,  the  moat  important 
are  the  Eedwood  (Sequoia  eempervirena),  Sugar-pine  {Pinus  Lam- 
bertiand),    Yellow-pine    (P.   ponderosa),   Incense-cedar   {Libocedrus 


decxirrens).    Giant    Arbor-vitfe   (Thuja    plicata),    Douglas-fir    (Pseu- 

dotmiga    Doitglaaii),    Sitka-spruce    (Picea    Sitchensis),    and    several 

other  species  of   Spruces  and  Firs.     These  are  all  gigantic  trees, 

attaining    a    height    of    two 

hundred  to  three  hundred  feet, 


B 


or  even  more. 


Order  IV,     Gnetace^e 


This  order  includes  three 
genera  which  differ  much  from 
each  other,  but  nevertheless 
show  certain  structural  resem- 
blances in  the  flowers  and 
development  of  the  seed. 
They  differ  from  the  Conife- 
rffi  in  having  the  flowers  pro- 
vided with  rudimentary  floral 
envelopes,  and  are  sometimes 
considered  to  be  intermediate 
in  character  between  the  Gym- 
no  sperms  and  Angiosperms. 
The  secondary  wood  contains  veaselSj  in  which  respect  they  resemble 
Angiosperms.  Of  the  three  genera,  but  one,  Ephedra  (Fig.  311),  Is 
found  witbin  our  territory,  several  species  occurring  in  our  south- 
western arid  regions,  Gnetum  is  a  tropical  genus,  found  both  in 
the  old  and  new  worlds.  Welwitscbia  is  a  mouotypie  form,  occur- 
ring in  West  Africa. 

The  species  of  Ephedra  are  shniba  with  jointed  branches,  sug- 
gesting an  Equisetum.     The  leaves  are  reduced  to  dry  sheathing 


•"Hi.  310. —  J,  Cupresaui  macrotarpo  (X 
II.  ovuliferoiiB  scale,  with  young  seada, 
0  (x  2).    C,  JuniperuM  Virginian  a(X  2). 
D ,  Th  nja  ocddentalii  ( x  2) . 
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scales  about  the  joints.  The  plants  are  usually  dicecious.  The  male 
flower  (Fig.  311,  C)  consists  of  two  to  eight  sessile  stamens  at  the  apex 
of  a  bare  axis,  which  is  surrounded  at  the  baae  by  scalelike  leaves. 

The  female  flowers 
have  a  single  ovule,  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrana- 
ceous integument  which  o 
projects  beyond  the  peri-  \ 
anth.  The  ovule  (Fig, 
311,  B)  is  either  solitary 
at  the  end  of  a  ^hoot,  or 
there  may  be  two  or  thi-ee 
in  the  upper  axils  of  a 
cluster  of  bracts,  the  lower 
bracts  being  sterile.  la 
the  species  figured,  these 
bracts  are  thin  and 
membranaceous,  but  they 
usually  become  thick  and 
pulpy. 

The  female  gameto- 
phyte  in  Ephedra  is 
much  like  that  of  the 
Conifers,  and  the  arche- 
gonia  arc  well  developed. 
After  fertilization,  several  f,o.  m.-A-B.  Ephedra  trifw 


of  plaDt, 


A,  fTBgment 

'  QStDral  bIm,  showing  where  tbe 
nowers,  ^,  have  fallen  off.  B,  seed,  o,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Imbricated  scale-leaveu  (x  U). 
C,  Btaminate  flower  of  E.  altisHma,  D,  Qnelum 
lat^olitim  (>cl);  S.  staminate  flowers.  E,  [e- 
maie  flowers,  or  young  frniU,  of  0.  giiemon 
(XI).    (C,i>,  after  Eichlkr;  £,  after  Lotbv.) 


free  cells  are  formed  in 

the  egg-cell,  each  one  of 
which  produces  an  em- 
bryo. The  embryo,  in  all 
the  Gnetaceee,  has  two 
cotyledons. 

The  genus  Gnetum  (Fig,  311,  D)  comprises  a  number  of  plants 
which  are  either  trees  or  climbers.  The  broad,  opposite  leaves  are 
strikingly  similar  to  those  of  the  Dicotyledons,  with  which  Gnetum 
is  possibly  related.  The  flowers  (E)  are  home  in  whorls  at  the  ends 
of  the  shoots,  usually  upon  different  plants,  and  structurally  are 
similar  to  those  of  Ephedra.  According  to  Lotsy  (Coulter,  4)  there 
is  but  a  single  integument  and  a  double  perianth,  the  latter  becoming 
fleshy  in  the  fruit. 

EmbTTO-sac. — Tb«  etnbryo-eac  ahowa  certain  resemblances  to  that  of  the 
lowest  AngioBpenns.  While  the  basal  part  becomes  filled  with  prothallial  tissue, 
the  nuclei  ot  tbe  upper  portion  remain  free,  aud  any  one  may  become  the  egg- 
nucleiiB,  as  there  is  no  archegonium  developed.  The  zygote  resulting  from 
"the  fusion  of  a  generative  nucleus  Irom  a  pollen-tube  with  an  egg-nucleus, 
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develops,  finally,  into  an  embiyo,  but  this  does  not  occur  until  after  the  seed 
germinates. 

Histology 

Except  for  the  presence  of  true  vessels  in  the  secondary  wood.  Ephedra  is 
much  like  the  typical  Coniferse.  In  the  climbing  species  of  Gnetum,  there  is 
formed  a  second  cambium  ring,  outside  the  original  one,  somewhat  as  in  Cycas. 

Welwitschia 

Welwitschia  mirahilis  is  an  extraordinajry  plant,  with  a  long  tap- 
root terminating  above  the  ground  in  a  short,  thick  stem,  which 
bears  two  enormous,  persistent,  strap-shaped  leayes.  The  seedling 
has  two  cotyledons,  which  are  followed  by  the  single  pair  of  strap- 
shaped  leaves,  persisting  as  long  as  the  plant  lives.  In  the  axils  of 
these  leaves  are  borne  numerous  branching  inflorescences.  Each 
branch  terminates  in  a  cone,  composed  of  closely  set  bracts,  arranged 
in  four  series.  The  individual  flowers  are  borne  in  the  axils  of  these 
bracts.  The  male  flowers  have  six  stamens  and  a  rudimentary  ovule ; 
the  female  flower  has  a  single  ovule,  much  like  that  of  Gnetum,  and 
no  trace  of  stamens. 

Fossil  Gymnospenns 

Many  of  the  existing  types  of  Gymnosperms  also  occur  fossil, 
being  the  oldest  Seed-plants.  The  oldest  are  the  Ginkgoales  and 
Cycadales,  which  are  met  with  first  in  the  later  Palaeozoic  format 
tions.  There  are  also  several  types  which  have  become  entirely 
extinct.  Most  important  of  these  are  the  Cordaitese,  which  are 
much  the  oldest  seed-bearing  plants,  occurring  abundantly  in  the 
Devonian  and  Carboniferous  strata,  where  they  have  been  preserved 
with  marvellous  perfection,  even  the  structure  of  the  ovules  and 
pollen-spores  being  recognizable.  They  were  slender  trees  with 
long  leaves,  which  were  first  supposed  to  belong  to  Monocotyledons, 
The  large  pollen-spores  sometimes  show  traces  of  the  male  gameto- 
phyte,  which  was  evidently  better  developed  than  in  any  existing 
Spermatophytes,  and  probably  gave  rise  to  numerous  spermatozoids. 
Fertilization  was  apparently  effected  much  as  in  the  Cycads. 

Cycado-filices.  —  Another  remarkable  group  of  extinct  plants  are 
the  Cycado-filices,  including  a  large  number  of  Palaeozoic  forms, 
intermediate  in  character  between  the  Ferns  and  the  true  Cycads. 
Many  of  these  were  described  as  Ferns,  and  probably  approach  these 
more  nearly  than  they  do  the  Cycads  —  e.g.  Lyginodendron.  Others 
—  e.g,  Cycadoxylon,  Cycadospadix  —  were  probably  more  like  Cycads 
than  Ferns. 

Cycadales.  —  The  Cycadales  were  especially  well  developed  during 
the  Mesozoic  age,  when  numerous  types,  closely  related  to  the  living 
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genera,  occurred.  Besides  these,  a  second  suborder,  now  quite 
extinct,  was  represented  by  numerous  species.  These  were  the 
Bennettiteae,  which  were  much  like  the  existing  Cycads,  but  had 
much  more  complicated  flowers. 

Coniferae.  —  Most  of  the  Conifer®  appear  in  the  later  Mesozoic  and 
early  Tertiary,  when  certain  genera,  like  Sequoia,  Torreya,  and 
Taxodium,  which  are  now  much  restricted  in  their  range,  were  very 
widely  distributed. 

Affinities  of  Gymnosperms 

The  origin  of  the  Gymnosperms  and  their  relation  to  the  Angi- 
osperms  are  by  no  means  clear.  The  Cycads  are  undoubtedly 
related  to  the  Ferns,  but  the  origin  of  the  Conifers  and  Gnetacese 
is  extremely  uncertain.  There  is  evidence  that  the  Conifers  have 
arisen  from  Lycopods,  perhaps  like  the  fossil  Lepidodendra,  but 
this  is  by  no  nieans  generally  accepted.  The  Cordaitese  have  been 
suggested  as  forms  intermediate  between  Cycads  and  Conifers,  but 
this  is  open  to  doubt.  Still  more  uncertain  is  the  origin  of  the 
Gnetaceae. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
ANGIOSPERMiE  (METASPERM^) 

Thb  second  class  of  the  Spermatophytes,  the  Angiosperms,  not 
only  far  outnumber  the  Gymnosperms,  but  all  the  other  plants  com- 
bined. Over  a  hundred  thousand'  species  have  been  described,  and 
many  new  ones  are  described  each  year.  The  angiospermous  plants  ^ 
are  especially  adapted  to  the  present  conditions  upon  the  earth,  and 
we  encounter  them  almost  everywhere,  provided  the  conditions  per- 
mit of  vegetable  growth.  A  small  number,  like  Zostera  and  Phyl- 
lospadix,  are  submersed  marine  plants,  but  the  greater  number 
are  terrestrial.  Many  are  fresh-water  aquatics,  or  marsh-plants, 
while'  others  are  adapted  to  extremely  arid  conditions.  Between 
these  extremes  are  found  all  grades  of  adaptation.  Many  forms, 
especially  in  the  Tropics,  are  epiphytes,  while  others  are  saprophytes 
or  parasites. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Angiosperms  in  the 
struggle  for  existence  has  been  their  utilizing  animals  for  distribut- 
ing their  pollen  and  seeds.  The  pollination  of  flowepeby  insects 
has  undoubtedly  led  to  great  changes  on  both  sides.  In  point  of 
numbers,  the  insects  bear  much  the  same  proportion  to  other  animals 
that  the  Angiosperms  do  to  plants ;  and  this  is  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  the  result  of  the  reeiprocal  adaptations  of  jSjigl&spErmE~a;nd 
insects.  Such  insects  as  butterflies  and  bees  could  not  exIst'-Jwith- 
out  the  Angiosperms,  upon  which  they  depend  almost  exclusively 
for  food.  The  structural  peculiarities  of  both  of  tliese  gioups  of 
insects  are  undoubtedly  the  result  of  their  association  with  flowers, 
which  in  their  turn  owe  their  most  striking  characters  —  color,  scent, 
honey,  and  peculiar  form — to  the  visits  of  insects. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  fruits  of  the  Angiosperms,  such  as  the 
development  of  edible  pulp  or  burs,  are  adaptations  for  distribution 
of  the  seeds  by  animals. 

The  Angiosperms  agree  with  the  Gymnosperms  in  the  formation 
of  seeds,  and  in  their  fertilization  by  means  of  the  poUen-tube ;  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  these  points  of  agreement  necessarily 
imply  a  genetic  relationship  of  the  two  classes  of  Spermatophytes. 
Just  as  heterospory  arose  independently  in  several  groups  of  Pteri- 
dophytes,  so  seeds  were  probably  developed  in  more  than  one  group ; 
and  this  would  necessarily  involve  the  development  of  a  pollen-tube, 
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as  only  in  this  wa.y  could  the  sperm- 
nucleus  be  conveyed  to  the  egg-cell 
included  in  the  ovule.  It  is  there- 
fore possible  that  the  Angiosperms 
have  been  derived,  not  from  the 
QymuoapennB,  but  directly  from 
forms  more  nearly  related  to  the 
Pteridophytea. 

Of  the  Gymnosperms,  the  genos 
Gnetum,  in  which  no  true  arche- 
gonium  is  developed,  approaches 
more  nearly,  in  the  character  of  the 
gametophyte,  the  condition  found 
in  the  lower  Angiosperms.  Aa  it 
is  questionable  whether  Gnetum  is 
really  related  to  the  other  Gymno- 
s perm 3,  this  does  not  throw  much 
light  upon  the  relationship  of  Gym- 
nosperms  and  Angiosperms. 

The  Flower  ™ 

The  most  characteristic  struo-  „„ 
;ures  of  the  Angiosperms  are  the 
flowers.  These,  in  their  simplest  section  ot  ovary,  with  the  aiagie 
form,  are  hardly  more  complicated  bawlovde;  mi,  anther;  in,  Integn- 
.,       '   ,  I  i~i  ment;  ou.ovary;  mo. ovule;  fp,  em- 

tlian  those  of  some  Gymnosperms,       bry»*ac. 
but  they  differ  frpm  these  in  having 

the  ovule  always  protected  within  the  ovaty,  which  in  most  cases 
is  formed  from  the  base  of  a  carpel,  or  of  several  coherent  carpels. 

The    simplest 
R  flower  consists  of 

¥a  single  carpel  or 
stamen  (Fig.  312), 
with  a  rudimen- 
tary perianth,  or 
floral  envelope. 
From  this  there 
are  all  grades  of 
complexity  to  the 
extraordinarily 
Fio.  313.  -,A,  Atimina  triloba,  ft  hnNJgynong  flowet  with  specialized  flowers 
all  the  floral  leaves  separate:  r,  receptacle;  a,  sepals;  found  in  the 
p,  petals;  tt,  atamena;  c.  carpels.  B,  IloiMonia  pur-  Orchids  and  Cnm- 
purco,  a  perigynous  flowet,  with  sympetalous  corolla  and  '-">-_'""'*  «""  '^"'" 
eompound  ovary,  o.  positffi. 


The  essential  parts  of  the  flowers  are,  of  course,  the  sporophylk, 
stamens  and  carpels,  which,  in  the  lower  floral  types,  are  in  separate 
flowers,  often  upon  different  plants.  Such  flowers  are  "  DicliBOiis.'' 
In  the  more  specialized  flowers,  stamens  and  cai'pels  are  usually 
together,  and  the  flowers  are  "  Perfect "  or  "  Hermaphrodite."  In  the 
typical  angiospermoiis  flower,  the  sporophylls  are  surrounded  by  a. 
series  of  sterile  leaves,  the  floral  envelope,  or  Perianth.    These  leaves 


Fio.  314.  —JiymphtBa  tufterosn,  abuwiiig  Kradatlon  of  flonJ  laaTM.    (After  Bailet.) 

are  in  part  protective,  but  they  may  also  be  conspicuoualy  coloreil, 
and  so  render  the  flowers  attractive  to  insect  visitors. 

The  typical  angiospermous  flower  consists  of  a  series  of  floral 
leaves,  arranged  either  spirally  or  in  whorls  about  tlie  apex  of  the 
shoot,  or  floral  axis.  Where  this  axis  is  expanded  it  is  termed  a 
Beceptacle.  The  outermost  leaves,  the  Sepals,  are  usually  green, 
and  are  mainly  protective  in  function.  These  together  constitute 
the  Calyx.    The  second  series,  the  Petals,  are  generally  larger  and 
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conspicuously  colored,  and  together  form  the  Corolla.  Within  the 
corolla  are  the  stamens,  upon  which  are  borne  the  pollen-sacs.  The 
stamen  is  usually  differentiated  into  a  stalk  (Filament)  and  the  Anther, 
which  is  made  up  of  the  microsporangia,  or  pollen-sacs.  Collectively, 
the  stamens  form  the  Androecium.  The  innermost  sporophylls, 
the  carpels,  may  be  separate,  . 


an 


D 


E 


G 

St' 
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but  more  commonly  they  are 
united  to  form  a  compound 
Pistil.  Collectively,  the  car- 
pels constitute  the  Gynas- 
cium.  The  typical  pistil 
shows  three  portions,  the  basal 
Ovary,  within  which  are  Dorne 
the  ovules;  the  intermediate 
Style,  and  the  terminal 
Stigma,  upon  which  the  pol- 
len<^pores  are  deposited.  The 
stigma  has  usually  a  papillate 
surface,  with  a  viscid  secre- 
tion, which  serves  both  to  hold 
the  pollen  and  to  induce  its  gr-- 
germination. 


Development  of  the  Flower 

The  development  of  the  typi-    ^ 

cal  flower  follows  closely  that 

of    a    vegetative    shoot       The   l^'io- 315. -^,Ca/ocAor<u«t;€nu««i«,  stamen, 

01     a    vegetative     snoot.       ±ne        showing  filament, /,  and  anther,  an.    J5, 

Chimaphila  maculata,  stamen  opening 
by  terminal  pores.  C,  "  diadelphous " 
stamens  of  Pea;  car,  pistil.  D,  ArUmma 
triphyllum,  section  of  the  ovary,  showing 
the  erect,  basal  ovules,  ov,  E,  Reseda 
odorata,  cross-section  of  ovule,  showing 
the  three  carpels  and  parietal  ovules. 
F,  Epilohium  spicatum^  ovary  composed 
of  four  carpels,  ovules  axial.  G,  Bro- 
dUea  capitatat  pistil,  showing  ovary,  o, 
style,  gr,  and  stigma,  St. 


receptacle  corresponds  to  the 
growing-point  of  the  shoot,  and 
about  this  are  produced  the 
various  floral  leaves  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  the  foliage 
leaves  arise  from  a  vegetative 
shoot  (Fig.  316).  The  sepals 
are  first  -to  develop,  commonly 
followed  by  the  stamens,  the 
petals  not  infrequently  becoming  evident  at  a  later  period. 

The  ovary  ^ay  arise  as  a  continuous  wall  about  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis,  o\  the  separate  carpels  may  be  evident  from  the  first. 
Usually  the  fcirmation  of  the  gynaecium  stops  the  further  growth  in 
length  of  the  floral  axis. 

The  Sporangia 

The  stamen  is  in  most  cases  a  true  foliar  organ,  but  exceptionally  — 
e.g.  Naias  —  it  is  a  direct  development  of  an  axis,  and  the  anther 
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is  the  transformed  stem-apex.  The  ovule,  or  macrosporangium, 
may  also  be  of  asial  origin 
instead  of  an  outgrowth  of 
the  carpel  (Naias,  Pepe- 
romia,  etc.). 

The  microsporangium  coi- 
responds  in  its  derelopment 
with  that  of  the  higher  Pteri- 
dophytes  and  Gymnosperma, 
With  few  exceptions,  —  e.g. 
Naias,  Liltea  (Fig.  317),— 
where  the  aporogenous  tissue 
arises  from  the  plerome,  this 
tissue  is  derived  from  a  layer 

„      „   ,  .     „     .        of  hypodermal  cells  by  the 

Captelta  bursO'pattoru.    Develop-     .5  .  ■        t         ■ 

thrflowM  {x  sbout  75).   J.  two    formation  of  a  series  of  pen- 


clinal   walls  which   form    a 


ment  of 

very  young  fluwers ;  in  II  the  sepals,  f ,  havi 

Just  appeared.     B-D,  older  stagaa,  optical    tapetal     layer    between 

seclioDs;  r,  receptacle:  s,  eepaU;  n,  petAls;  .-  j    ^\. 

a,  sUmen;  S,catpeU.  sporogenous  tissue   and   the 

epidermis.  The  pollen  mo- 
ther-cells usually  separate  before  the  first  nuclear  division  occurs, 
and  often  have  very  thick  gelatinous  walls.     The  first  nuclear  divi- 


Fia.  Zn.  —  A,  ffaiae  fiexilii.  Section  of  yonng  atamtnate  fiowet,  highly  magnifled-. 
the  antber  la  terminal  and  closely  resembles  the  young  uvule,  both  in  podtlon  and 
in  tbe  possesslnn  of  au  inteeument,  in;  the  Bporoicenons  cella  have  the  DQclei 
Indicated.  B-D,  Lilaa  itibulala,  B,  cross-section  of  young  anther.  showtDj;  Ihe 
tonr  lobee  or  pollen-sacs  (x  300).  C,  part  nf  an  older  pollen-sac,  nhowlDKtbelarKe 
sporogenous  cells  and  tapetum,  t.  D,  cella  [rom  the  wall  at  a  ripe  anther,  ahow- 
lQgthe"flbriU"  (X400). 
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sion  (Fig.  318)  in  the  cell  may  be  followed  by  a  divisioa-wall  (many 
Monocotyledons),  or  more  commonly  the  division- walla  are  not  formed 
until  after  the  second  mitosis,  and  the  resulting  spores  are  of  the 
tetrahedral  type.  In  aquatic  forms  the  apora-membrane  may  remain 
thin  and  uncuticularized ;  but  usually  there  is  an  outer  thickened 
perinium  like  that  found  in  the  spores  of  the  Archegoniatea.  The 
pollen-spore  begins  its  germination  within  the  pollen-sac.  A  small 
cell,  the  antheridial  cell,  is  cut  ofE  (Fig,  318,  E),  and  the  nucleus  of 
this  subsequently  divides  into  the  two  generative  nuclei.  In  excep- 
tional cases  —  e.g.  Sparganium  simplex  (Fig.  318,  G)  —  a  small  sterile 
cell  is  cut  off  from  the  spore  before  the  antheridial  cell  is  formed. 


Fio,  318.  —  ^  C  AUtum  Canad  k  F  rat  nuclear  d  vh  on  of  (he  pollen  mother- 
cell(x400)  D-F  ffa  at  Ifez  1 1  [  yaa  fr  pu  ru  tetrad  tlO  .  £,  pollen-spore 
withuitberidlalceU  (x400)  F  older  pi  Uen-Bpore  n  tl  tno  KeneiaClve  DQclel.  A- 
O,  Sparffan  um  $tmplex,  pollen  spore  with  ster  le  prothal  ur  cell,  pr  (x  400). 
H,  LalAgrut  odoralut,  gennlnating  pollen:  x,  generative  nuoleua. 

The  anther  is  usually  composed  of  four  pollen-sacs,  and  the  walls 
of  the  nearly  ripe  sporangium  consist  of  three  layers  of  cells,  of 
which  the  inner  one  at  maturity  becomes  more  or  less  completely 
disorganized.  The  middle  one  of  these  thin  layers  develops  upon  its 
walla  thickened  bands  ("fibrils"),  which  are  hygroscopic,  and  by 
their  contraction  effect  the  dehiscence  of  the  pollen-aaes.  They 
closely  resemble  the  similar  spiral  thickenings  found  in  the  pollen- 
sacs  of  many  Gymnoapenns  and  in  the  sporangium  of  Equiaetum. 
Within  the  three  layers  of  cells  forming  the  wall  of  the  sporangium 
is  a  layer  of  tapetal  cells,  which  is  broken  down  before  the  division 
of  the  spores  begins. 


The  Ovule 

The  macrosporangium,  or  ovule,  in  many  of  the  lower  Aiigiosperms 
{many  AraceaB,  Peperomia),  is  formed  directly  from  the  apex  of  the 
floral  axis,  as  it  is  in  Tasus,  Usually  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the 
carpel.  In  either  case  the  tissue  from  which  it  grows  is  called 
the  Placenta.    The  development  of  the  ovule  is  very  similar  to  that 


Pio.  319.  — ^-D,  NaiaiJUiilia.  Development  of  the  ovule.  J,secUono(  veryyonng 
ovnle,  formed  from  the  axia  o(  the  shoot,  showing  the  sab-epidermal  acchesportal 
cell  (X  400) ;  car,  the  carpel.  B,  an  older  ovule,  with  the  first  Inlegument,  in', 
aod  the  Kipelal  eell,  I,  cut  off  from  the  archeaporium,  C,  a  still  older  stage,  the 
tapetal  cell  and  sporoKenous  cell  both  divided,  the  latter  Into  three.  I>,  young 
ovule  Inuloited  in  the  ovary  {x  200).  E,  Sparganium  timpUx,  section  of  mature 
ovule;  in',  iii^,  the  integumeuts;  fun,  tnnlculus;  ma,  embr;o-Bac, 

of  the  Gymnosperms.  Sometimes  but  a  single  int«gumeiit  is  present, 
but  more  c<immonIy  there  are  two.  When  the  growth  of  the  ovule  is 
alike  on  all  sides,  it  is  symmetrical,  "erect,"  or  " orthotropous " ; 
where  growth  is  stronger  on  one  side  it  is  bent  over,  "  anattopons." 
More  rarely,  as  in  the  Cruciferie  and  Caryophyllaeeie,  it  is  bent  in 
the  middle,  or  evenly  curved,  "  cainpylotropous." 

The  aivhesporium  can  usually  be  traced  back  to  a  single  hypoder- 
mal  cell  (Fig.  319).    This  may  at  once  give  rise  to  the  embryo-sac 
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(Tulip),  but  usually  it  divides  by  transverse  walls  into  a  row  of  2-4 
cells.  Sometimes  (Rosa  lividUy  Ariscema  triphyllum)  there  may  be 
several  of  these  sporogenous  cells. 

The  primary  archesporial  cell  usually  has  cut  off  from  it  an  outer 
cell,  the  tapetum,  which,  by  further  divisions,  gives  rise  to  the  tissue 
at  the  apex  of  the  nucellus.  The  inner  cell  may  at  once  form  the 
embryo^ac,  but  more  commonly  divides  into  two  or  more  cells,  one 
of  which  grows  faster  than  the  others,  and  destroys  them.  It  may 
ultimately  destroy  the  whole  of  the  nucellar  tissue,  except  the  apex, 
and  forms  the  single  large  macrospore,  or  embryo-sac. 

The  primary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  divides,  and  in  the  typical 
Angiosperms  (Fig.  320)  one  nucleus  moves  to  each  end  of  the  embryo- 
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Fio.  320.  —  Ay  B,  Naias  flexiUs.  A,  yonng  embryo-sac  with  two  naclel.  B,  older 
embryo-eac  with  four  nuclei.  C,  diagram  of  typical  anjciospermous  embryo-sac ; 
at  the  upper  (micropylar)  end,  the  egg-apparatus  consisting  of  the  synergids.  m/, 
and  the  egg,  o;  at  the  lower  (chalazal)  end,  the  three  antipodal  cells,  ant ;  pri,  the 
two  polar  nuclei.  />,  Peperomia  pelluciday  section  of  young  embryo-sac,  which 
contains  sixteen  free  nuclei,  not  all  shown  in  the  section  (x  400). 

sac.  The  upper  end  is  the  micropylar  end,  the  lower  the  chalazal, 
or  antipodal  end.  Each  nucleus  then  divides  twice,  and  of  the  four 
nuclei  at  each  end  one  moves  toward  the  centre  of  the  embrvo-sac, 
where  these  " Polar-nuclei "  unite  to  fonnthe  "Endosperm nucleus." 
This  fusion  of  the  polar  nuclei  usually  occurs  before  the  fertilization 
of  the  egg-nucleus,  but  it  may  not  occur  until  afterward.  The  three 
micropylar  nuclei  become  invested  with  thin  cytoplasmic  membranes, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  egg-cell  (o),  the  other  two  being  known  as 
Synergids.  The  three  antipodal  nuclei  form  a  similar  group  of  cells, 
the  antipodal  cells,  which,  unlike  the  cells  of  the  egg-apparatus, 
very  often  develop  a  cellulose  wall. 

Peperomia. — The  genus  Peperomia  (Fig.  320,  D)  shows  a  marked  de- 
parture from  the  other  Angiosperms  in  the  development  of  the  gameto- 
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phyte.  Tlie  primary  nucleus  of  the  embryo-sac  divides  into  sixtecD, 
instead  of  eight,  nuclei,  and  these  nuclei  are  uniformly  distributed 
through  the  peripheral  cytoplasm,  instead  of  forming  a  definite  egg- 
apparatus  and  antipodal  cells.  In  this  respect  the  gametophyte  of 
Peperoraia  resembles  the  early  stages  of  that  in  Isoetes  and  Selaginella, 
and  still  more  the  condition  found  in  the  mature  embryo-sac  ot  Gnetum. 
As  in  Gnetum,  apparently  any  nucleus  may  become  differentiated  to 
form  that  of  the  egg.  In  Peperoraia  no  polar  nuclei  are  developed, 
but  after  fertilization  several  (usually  eight)  of  the  nuclei  fuse  into 
one  very  large  nucleus,  which  by  division  gives  rise  to  the  endosperm, 
or  secondary  prothallial  tissue. 

The  Antipodal  Cells 

The  antipodal  cells  generally  remain  unchanged,  and  apparently 
take  little  part  in  the  further  development  of  the  embryo-sac.    There 


Fig.  321.  —  .1,  A'aiatflexUU.  Pullen-tube  eoMrlng  the  embry (vuc  (x400)  ;  pt,  pollen- 
tnbe;  $,  aynergldB;  o,  egg.  B,  Spuryuniuni  limplez,  embryo,  em,  anitooDiei  by 
the  young  endosperm-cells;  en,  Tree  endosporm  nuclei  (x  300). 

are,  however,  many  exceptions  to  this.  Thus  in  most  Grasses  the 
number  of  antipodal  cells  is  much  increased,  and  they  become  large 
and  conspicuous,  and  are  evidently  actively  concerned  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  developing  embryo-sac  and  embryo.  A  similar  condition 
has  been  observed  in  many  Composite,  and  the  very  large  antipodal 
cells  of  some  Kanunculacece  show  a  division  of  the  nucleus,  although 
no  cell-division  occurs.  The  most  remarkable  case  yet  observed  ia 
that  of  Sjnryanium  simplex  (Fig.  322),  where  the  three  small  antipo- 
dal cells  of  the  unfertilized  embryo-sac  subsequently  give  rise  to  a 
mass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  active  cells. 

Pollination 

The  pollen-spores  are  sometimes  so  placed  that  they  fall  sponta- 
neously upon  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower.     More  commonly  cross 
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pollination  takes  place,  the  pollen  of  one  flower  being  carried  to  the 
stigma  of  another,  either  by  the  wind  or  by  insects, 

The  germination  of  the  polleu-spore  is  stimulated  by  the  secretion 
usually  developed  from  the  stigmatic  surface,  and  may  be  induced 
artificially  by  placing  the  pollen  in  a  solution  of  sugar.  The  pollen- 
tube  is  sometimes  emitted  within  a  few  minutes,  and  its  growth  is 
often  extremely  rapid.  Either  before  or  after  germination  has  begun 
the  generative  nucleus  divides  into  two,  and  these  are  carried  into  the 
developing  tube,  probably  by  the  movements  of  the  cytoplasm,  which 
are  very  active  in  the  growing  pollen-tube.    The  latter  grows  rapidly 


Fia.  322. — Spariraaium  nimpler.  A,  ao'tioii  <if  cbalBzu.)  em)  of  embryo-snc,  showing 
two  of  the  aDtipodiil  cells  and  the  eiidospenu  nuclena,  n.  B,  longitiidlnnl  section 
□t  the  developing;  enJoHpenn  (X  300).  C.  first  cell-fonnatiuD  iu  the  endosperm, 
Burtace  view  ( x  800) ,  D,  two  sectiona  or  the  antipodal  cells  after  tertllization  of 
the  egg  (X  400). 


through  the  style,  where  there  ia  developed  a  special  "  conducting  tis- 
sue," whose  cells  contribute  the  material  necessary  from  the  growth 
of  the  pollen-tube,  which  grows  precisely  like  the  hypha  of  a  Fungus 
through  the  tissues  of  its  host.  The  conducting  tissue  is  continued 
into  the  placenta,  or  ti.ssue  to  which  the  ovules  are  attached,  and 
along  this  the  poUen-tiibe  advances  until  it  reaches  the  mieropyle  of 
the  ovule,  into  which  it  penetrates,  and  pushes  through  the  tissue  at 
the  apex  of  the  nucellus  and  enters  the  embryo-sac.  'In  most  instances 
it  grows  through  one  of  the  synergidsj  which  is  destroyed,  and  dis- 
charges one  of  the  generative  nuclei  into  the  egg,  where  it  fuses 
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with  the  egg  nucleus.  The  second  generative  nucleus  is  discharged 
into  the  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac,  and  sometimes,  at  least,  fuses 
with  the  endosperm-nucleus,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  polar  nuclei. 


Homologies  of  the  Embryo-sac 

The  embryo-sac  represents  the  macrospore  of  the  heterosporous 
Pteridophytes,  and  the  structures  developed  within  it,  the  gameto- 
phyte.  From  a  comparison  of  the  condition  found  in  Peperomia  with 
that  of  the  Pteridophytes  and  Gymnosperms,  it  is  probable  that  the 
egg-cell  represents  the  archegonium  reduced  to  a  single  cell.  .  In  the 
typical  Angiosperms  the  two  synergids  may  probably  be  considered 
as  also,  potentially,  one- celled  archegonia.  All  of  the  other  nuclei, 
endosperm-nuclei,  and  antipodals,  represent  the  vegetative  part  of 
the  gametophyte.  The  fusion  of  the  nuclei  preliminary  to  the 
formation  of  the  endosperm  is  probably  a  stimulus  to  further  active 
division,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  a  true  fertilization,  as  is  some- 
times done.  This  is  also  true  of  the  fusion  of  the  second  generative 
nucleus  of  the  pollen-tube  with  the  endosperm-nucleus.  Some  inter- 
esting experiments  have  been  made  in  hybridizing  Indian-corn,  which 
show  that  the  endosperm  of  the  grains  resulting  from  cross-pollina- 
tion pombines  the  characters  of  the  pai'ent  plants,  indicating  that  in 
all  probability  the  endosperm-nucleus  had  imited  with  one  of  the 
pollen-nuclei. 

The  Embryo 

The  embryo  of  the  Angiosperm  shows  a  good  deal  of  variation. 
It  may  remain  undifferentiated  until  after  germination,  or  it  may 
become  so  large  as  to  completely  fill  the  cavity  of  the  ripe  seed. 
Usually,  but  not  always,  a  suspensor  is  developed,  as  in  the  Gymno- 
sperms. 

Polyembryony.  —  Polyembryony,  or  the  development  of  several 
embryos  from  a  single  ovule,  which  is  the  rule  in  many  Coniferae,  is 
unusual  in  Angiosperm,  but. there  are  numerous  exceptipns.  Thus  in 
Citrus  (Orange  and  Lemon)  several  embryos  are  not  infrequently 
found  in  the  ripe  seed.  It  has  been  shown  that  these  extra  embryos 
arise  apogamously,  by  a  budding  of  the  tissue  surrounding  the  embrj'o- 
sac,  and  the  same  is  true  in  Funkia.  Jeffrey  (15)  has  described 
in  ErythroniiLm  Americanum  the  development  of  several  embryos 
from  a  division  of  the  egg  itself,  comparable  to  that  in  the  Gymno- 
sperms. In  Iris  Sibirica,  and  some  Leguminosae,  polyembryony  has 
been  referred  to  a  fertilization  of  the  synergids,  and  in  Allium 
odorum  embryos  may  be  developed  apogamously  from  the  antipodal 
cells. 
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The  Endosperm 

After  fertilization  has  been  completed,  the  endosperm-nucleus 
divides.  This  is  sometimes  followed  immediately  by  the  formation 
of  a  division  wall  (Monotropa,  some  Araceae),  and  the  embryo-sac 
is  at  once  filled  with  a  continuous  mass  of  tissue.  Much  more 
commonly  (Figs.  321,  322). there  is  a  repeated  nuclear  division  re- 
sulting in  many  free  nuclei  lying  in  the  peripheral  layer  of  cyto- 
plasm, while  the  centre  of  the  embryo-sac  is  occupied  by  a  large 
sapKjavity.  Sooner  or  later,  walls  are  formed  between  the  nuclei, 
precisely  as  in  the  formation  of  the  prothallial  tissue  in  the  Gymno- 
sperms.  In  case  the  embryo  remains  small,  this  tissue  usually  com- 
pletely fills  the  embryo-sac,  and  the  small  embryo  is  imbedded  in  a 
mass  of  cells,  filled  with  starch  or  other  nutrient  matter.  If  the 
embryo  is  large,  it  often  fills  the  cavity  of  the  embryo-sac  at  an 
early  period,  and  the  endosperm  may  remain  rudimentary.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  a  large  suspensor  developed,  and  the  embryo  receives 
nourishment  directly  from  the  outer  tissues  of  the  nucellus.  Very 
rarely,  as  in  the  Cocoanut,  the  sap-cavity  of  the  large  embryo-sac 
remains  permanently  open. 

Sometimes  the  embryo-sac  remains  small,  and  the  development 
of  the  endosperm  is  slight..  In  such  cases  (Peperomia,  Nymphaea), 
the  cells  of  the  nucellus  become  filled  with  food  materials,  and  take 
the  place  of  the  endosperm.     This  tissue  is  the  "  Ferisperm."     . 

The  Seed 

The  integument  (testa)  of  the  seed  may  remain  thin,  as  in  the 
kernel  of  various  stone  fruits  (Cherry,  Peach,  etc.),  but  usually  it 
is  hard  and  the  ripe  seeds  have  no  further  protection.  Sometimes 
there  are  outgrowths  of  the  integument  forming  hairs,  or  wings,  as 
in  the  seeds  of  Cotton,  Milkweed,  Catalpa,  etc.,  and  these  assist  in 
the  distribution  of  the  seeds  by  the  wind.  More  rarely,  as  in  some 
Araceae,  the  outer  part  of  the  integument  is  pulpy. 

The  Fruit 

In  the  Angiosperms  the  stimulus  exerted  by  pollination  extends 
beyond  the  transformation  of  the  ovule  into  a  seed.  Sometimes,  at 
the  time  of  pollination,  the  ovule  is  rudimentary  (Oak,  Orchi- 
daceae),  and  it  develops  during  the  slow  growth  of  the  pollen-tube 
through  the  tissues  of  the  pistil.  In  all  cases  the  carpels  are  stimu- 
lated into  growth,  and  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  the  enclosed 
seeds,  about  which  they  form  a  protective  envelope.  The  structure 
thus  formed  is  the  Fruit,  using  the  term  in  its  strict  sense.     The 
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fruit  of  the  Angiosperms  (Figs.  332-337)  is  extremely  varied,  &ad 
may  be  either  a  dry  frnit,  like  a  grain  of  Wheat  or  the  pod  of  a  Lily, 
or  it  may  be  a  fleshy  fruit,  like  the  berry  of  a  Currant,  or  the  stone 
fruit  (Drupe)  of  a  Cherry  or  Plum.  Besides  these  true  fruits,  there 
are  vai'ious  forms  of  spurious  fruita,  where  the  conspicuous  part  is 
DOt  the  product  of  the  carpela.  Such  are  the  Fig,  where  the  edible 
portion  is  the  enlarged  hollow  stem,  within  whose  cavity  are  bom 
numerous  small  flowers,  producing  one-seeded  fruits.  Similarly  the 
"seeds"  of  a  Strawberry  are  really  one-seeded  fruits  imbedded  in 
the  fleshy  receptacle  or  enlarged  apex  of  the  floral  axis.  The  de- 
velopment of  edible  fruits  in  the  Angiosperms  is  connected  with  their 
distribution  by  animals. 

Genuliiatioii 

The  germination  of  the  seed  is  like  that  in  the  Gymnosperms.     In 
Angiosperms  also,  chlorophyll  may  be  developed  in  the  cotyledons 
before  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  seed.     Where  the  embryo  fills 
the  seed,  as  in  the  Pea  or  Oak,  the  root  quickly  makes  its  way  out 
through  the  micropyle,  and  the  second  leaves,  which  are  already 
indicated  in  the  embryo,  soon  unfold.     The  cotyledons  may  remain 
permanently  within    the   seed,   or 
they  may  be  withdrawn,  and  become 
assimilating  organs.    When  the  em- 
bryo in  the  ripe  seed  is  small,  it 
grows  for  some  time  at  the  expense 
of  the  endosperm  before  the  root 
pushes  out  of  the  seed.     The  cotyle- 
dons are  usually  decidedly  simpler 
in  structure  than  the  leaves  formed 
later. 

The  Stem 

The  stem -apex  in  the  Angio- 
sperms never  shows  a  single  apical 
cell,  but  the  primary  tissues  are  all 
separated  at  the  apex  (Fig,  323), 
The  epidermis  is  continuous,  and 
below  this  is  the  primary  cortical 
tissue,  the  periblem,  while  the 
central  part  is  occupied  by  the 
plerome-cy Under.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  separate  the  two  latter 
""tSoT:™;'!?;,'."?;.";  ««  ">=  .pe.  but  &«  d»„atoge„  ia 
the  young  plant  cxffiiO).  always  clearly  defined. 
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la  a  very  small  number  of  Anglosperms,  probably  all  reduced 
types,  there  is  no  properly  developed  stem,  the  sporophyte  approach- 
iug  the  condition  of  a  thallus.  Such  are  the  minute  aquatic  Lem- 
naceEB,  the  BafiQesiacese  and  Balanophoracefe,  which  are  endophytic 


Fig.  '^A.  —  RuDDera  o[  Strawberry.     (AlMr  Bailbt.) 

parasites,  resembling  Fungi  in  their  liabits,  and  the  Podostemonacefe, 
aquatic  Dicotyledons,  some  of  which  might  he  mistaken  for  Alg^. 

Branching.  —  Usually  the  stem  is  well  developed  and  shows  great 
Tariety.  The  shoot  may  be  unbranched  {Erythronium  Amertcanjini, 
Trillium),  or  It  more  commonly  branches  freely,  either  to  form 


Fro.  325.  —Tubers  of  Potato.    (After  Bailey.) 

flowers  or  for  secondary  vegetative  shoots.  True  dichotomous 
branching  is  rare  (Zannichellia),  and,  with  few  exceptions,  lateral 
members  arise  in  the  axils  of  leaves.  If  the  stem  develops  little 
woody  tissue,  it  is  said  to  be  herbaceous;  if  wood  is  well  developed, 
it  is  "  woody  "  or  "  ligneous." 
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HodlficAtiooB  of  Stem.  —  Some  of  the  more  striking  modificatioas 
of  the  stem  in  Angiosperms  (Figs.  324-326)  have  been  described  in 
a  former  chapter. 
These  include  the 
various  subterra- 
nean forms  (Bulb, 
^^  Corm,  Tuber,  Rhi- 

zome),  which    are 
O  reservoirs     of     ro- 
'  serve    food ;    Run- 

ners,    or     Stolons, 
and    similar   pros- 
trate stems,  are  im- 
portant   organs    of 
propagation;  while 
twining  stems  and 
Tia.  326.  —  SMm-tendrll  of  Cucamber.    (After  Bailbt.)      the       stem-tendrils 
are  adaptations  for 
assisting  plants  to  reach  the  light.     The  strong  thorns'  of  such  trees 
as  the  Honey-locust  (Gleditschia)  and  the    Hawthorn    are   stem- 
structures  which  are  presumably  protective. 

The  development  of  succulent  green  stems  where  the  water  supply 
is  deficient,  is  connected  with  a  reduction  or  complete  suppression  of 
leaves,  and  is  obviously  to  reduce  the  surface  exposed  to  evaporation. 

The  Leaf 

The  various  forms  of  foliage  leaves,  already  described  in  Chap- 
ter II,  are  all  found  among  the  Angiosperms,  The  Dicotyledons 
oifer  much  greater  variety  in  this,  as  they  do  in  other  respects,  than 
do  the  Jlonocotyledons. 

Modified  Leaves.  —  The  leaf,  like  the  stem,  may  be  greatly  modilied 
for  special  functions.  Scale-lcavys,  such  as  those  in  scaly  bulbs,  or 
winter-liuds,  consist  of  the  leaf-base  only,  as  may  be  readily  seen  in 
some  instances  where  there  are  transitions  between  them  and  the 
typical  foliage-leaves. 

Ill  submersed  aquatics,  like  Naias  or  Jlyriophyllum,  the  leaves 
are  eitlier  linear,  or  divided  into  slender  divisions,  and  the  epidermal 
cells  are  not  cuticularized,  nor  are  storaata  developed.  In  xero- 
phytes,  i.e.  plants  of  arid  regions,  the  leaf  surface  ia  reduced,  and 
sometimes  the  leaves  are  very  thick  and  fleshy,  as  in  s|>ecies  of 
Agave  and  Aloe.  Parasitic  plants,  not  needing  organs  for  photo- 
synthesis, have  the  leaves  rudimentary. 

Spines,  tendrils,  and  the  traps  like  those  in  the  Pitcher-plants  and 
Bladder-weed,  are  also  foliar  structures. 
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The  Floral  Leaves 

The  peculiar  leaves  making  up  the  floral  structures  are,  next  to  the 
seeds,  the  most  characteristic  structures  of  the  Angiosperms.  Be- 
sides the  sporophylls  and  perianth-leaves,  we  may  include  under 
this  head  of  floral  leaves  the  showy  hracts  which  occur  in  many 
plants,  surrounding  the  inflorescence  and  often  performing  the  func- 
tions of  showy  petals.  Such  are  the  Spathes  of  the  Araceae,  the 
bracts  of  the  showy  Dogwood  {Coniv^  florida),  of  many  species  of 
Euphorbia,  etc. 

The  Root 

The  root  in  the  Angiosperms,  like  the 
stem,  never  shows  a  single  apical  cell,  but 
the  tissues  at  the  apex  form  two  or  more 
layers  of  primary  meiistem,  showing  some 
variation  in  different  cases.  The  branching 
of  the  roots  is  always  monopodial,  and  the 
secondary  roots  arise  from  the  pericycle,  as 
they  do  in  the  Gymnosperms. 

The  primary  root  of  the  embryo  may 
persist  as  a  tap-root  (Radish,  Dandelion, 
etc.),  or  it  may  be  replaced  by  secondary 
lateral  roots,  a  condition  always  found  in 
the  Monocotyledons,  and  common  in  many 
Dicotyledons. 

The  modifications  of  roots  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  stem.  Roots  may  be  enlarged 
for  purposes  of  storage,  a  condition  found 
in  many  plants  useful  as  vegetables  (Beet, 
Turnip,  Carrot,  etc.).  Aerial  roots  are  devel- 
oped, which  serve  for  support,  —  e.g.  those 
developed  near  the  base  of  the  stem  in 
Indian-corn,  and  the  very  much  larger  ones 
of  many  tropical  trees,  —  e.g.  Screw-pines, 
Banyan,  Mangrove,  etc.  Aerial  roots  also 
serve  for  tendrils,  —  e.g.  Ivy,  Poison-ivy 
(Rhus  toxicodendron) J  etc., — and  in  some  epiphytic  Orchids 
and  Araceae  they  absorb  moisture  from  the  air. 

Structure  of  the  Flower 

The  more  primitive  types  of  flowers  have  all  the  parts  separate, 
and  may  be  reduced  to  little  more  than  a  single  carpel  or  stamen. 
The  floral  envelopes  may  be  entirely  absent  (Peperomia,  Saurunis), 
but  there  are  usually  rudiments,  at  least,  of  a  perianth. 


Fio.  327.  —Raceme  of 
Lily-of-the-valley. 
(After  Bailey.) 


Somewhat  more  specialized  flowers  are  the  "  Apocarpous,"  flowers 
with  well-developed  perianth,  such  as  Asimina  (Fig.  313),  but  all 
of  the  floral  leaves  quite  separate.  These  simple 
flowers,  too,  may  have  the  number  of  parts  indefinite, 
and  are  often  radially  symmetrical,  or  actiuomorphic 
As  flowers  become  more  specialized,  the  parts 
become  definite  in  number,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts,  and  to  cohesion 
of  the  floral  leaves.  Thus  in  the  members  of  the 
Lily  family  the  flower  is  made  up  of  several  three- 
leaved  whorls,  the  three  carpels  being  united  into 
a  compound  pistil.  lu  most  Dicotyledons  there  ia 
also  a  difference  in  the  character  of  the  sepals  and 
petals,  and  the  former  are  grown  together  into  a 
cup-shaped  or  tubular  calyx,  as  in  Dianthus. 

A  B 


In  such  highly  specialized  flowers  as  the  Orchids 
(Fig.  338,  C),  the  reduction  and  cohesion  of  the 
parts  is  carried  to  the  extreme.  Of  the  six  stamens 
of  the  more  generalized  Monocotyledons,  only  one  is 
left,  and  the  base  of  the  perianth-tube  is  coherent 
with  the  base  of  the  carpels.  Moreover,  the  single 
stamen  is  united  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil 
to  form  the  peculiar  structure  known  as  the  "  Col- 
umn," or  "Gynosteminm."  Where  all  of  the  parts  ai-e 
free  from  the  ovary  the  flower  is  "  Hypogynous  " ; 
where  the  ovary  ia  more  or  less  completely  adherent 
Fio.  32s.~Spike    to  the  floral  axis,  "  Epigynoiis,"  or  '■  Perigynoua." 

of  Plaotain.  Jq  tJjQ  reductiou   of  parts  in  the  dicotyledonous 

(  tot  AiLEv.)  g(,^^gp  ^j^g  carpels  are  the  first  to  diminish,  the  num- 
ber of  carpels  being  less,  as  a  rule,  than  that  of  the  other  floral 
leaves.  Where  the  flowers  are  markedly  zygoraorphic,  or  bilaterally 
symmetrical,  like  the  lipped  flowers  of  the  Foxglove  or  Sage,  the 
stamens  are  less  in  number  than  the  corolla  lobes.     In  the  less 
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Specialized  forms  related  to  these,  like  the  Motning-gloiy  o 
phila,  the  flowers  are  actino-  - 

morphie,  and  the  number  of 
stauens  is  the  same  as  the 
corolla  lobes. 

In  the  Compositte  (Daisy, 
Sunflower,  etc.),  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  the 
most  specialized  of  the  Di- 
cotyledous,  there  is  often  a 
division  of  labor  among  the 
flowers.  In  a  large  number 
of  them  there  are  developed 
the  so-called  "  Ray-florets " 
(Fig.  329,  B),  which  are  oft«n 
quite  sterile,  and  serve  merely 
to  make  the  inflorescence 
conspicuous. 

All  of  these  modifications 
of  form  are  associated  with 
adaptations  to  cross-pollina- 
tion, and  with  them  are  to 
be  classed  the  extraordinary 
development  of  color  and 
scent  in  flowers. 

Inflorescence 

(Figs.  327-331.)  —  A  flower  may  be  formed  singly  at  the  end  of 
the  shoot,  as  in  most  species  of  Karcissus,  Trillium,  Sanguinaria, 
etc.    Snch  a  floral  axis  is  called  a  Scape.    Much  more  commonly, 


FiQ.  331.  — Compound  cyma  olSydrangea  arboretceru. 


Fio.  332.  —  Dehltcent  dry  frulta.  A,  Pea  (legoDie).  B,  Aquilegia  Cartad^mit 
(follicle).  C,  Captetla  buna-pailoris  (eilicale).  D,  Fio'a  cucullala  (capBu1«, 
opetilng  by  three  valves).  E,  Slylophonim  diphyllum  (capsule).  F,  Jfffertonia 
diphytla  (capeule  opening  by  a  lid). 

flowers  arfi  arranged  i 
A^  C 


f 


Pio.  3-13.  —  Indebiacent  dry  fraltB. 
A,  Taraxacum  offieinalt,  achene, 
nilb  plumose  pappas.  A.  U,  Zea 
Mnjia,  caryopsiB  (section);  em, 
embryo.  (',  fraxiniit  Ameriratiii, 
"hey"  or  aamara.  Jt,  3talva 
Totundifolia,  scblzocarp. 


Inflorescence."  There  are  two  princi- 
pal types  of  inflorescence,  the  "Kace- 
mose  "  and  the  "  Cyinose,"  which,  in 
turn,  have  various  subdivisions.  In 
t)ie  racemose  or  monapodial  inflores- 
cence, the  apex  of  the  floral  shoot 
continues  to  grow  indefinitely,  giving 
rise  to  a  varying  number  of  lateral 
shoots,  developed  in  acropetal  succes- 
sion, the  youngest  being  nearest  the 
apex.  Its  simplest  form  is  the  Ra^ 
ceme  (Fig.  327),  where  single  stalked 
flowers  are  strung  along  the  central 
axis,  the  oldest  ones  at  the  bottom. 
If  the  flowers  are  sessile,  as  in  the 
Plantain  {Fig.  328)  or  Pepper  family, 
we  have  a  "  Spike" ;  if  the  raceme  is 
very  much  shortened,  an  "Umbel"' 
(Fig.  329,  A)  or  a  "Head,''  as  the 
flowers  are  respectively  stalked  or 
sessile. 

In  the  cymose,  or  syrapodial  inflo- 
rescence, each  flower  is  terminal  on  its 
axis,  and  the  lateral  axes  grow  more 
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Fio.  3^. — Indehiscent  succulent  fruits.  A^  sec- 
tion of  young  cherry  (drupe).  B,  Persimmon, 
Diospyros  Virginiana  (berry) .  C,  section  of 
young  Persimmon,  showing  the  four  carpels  of 
which  it  is  composed.  D,  Solanum  dulcamara 
(berry) . 


vigorously  than  the  main  axis.    Thus  the  older  flowers  are  upper- 
most or  central.    There  are  three  types  of  cymose  inflorescences: 
(1)  The  Monochasium,  where  each  partial  axis  produces  a  single 
branch.     Where  these  all 
arise  on  one  side,  the  heli- 
coid  cyme,  such  as  occurs 
in    Heliotrope,    Myosotis, 
etc.,  is  produced.     (2)  The 
Dichasium;  two  branches 
are    produced    from   each 
axis.      (3)    Pleiochasium ; 
each   axis  produces  more 
than  two  branches. 

The  Fruit 

The    fruits    of    Angio- 

sperms   may   be   first   di- 
vided into  the  apocarpous 

and      syncarpous      fruits. 

The  first  are  those  derived 

from  a  single  carpel  (e.g. 

Ranunculus,  Sagittaria),  the  second  from  two  or  more  imited  carpels. 

The  fruit  consists  of  two  parts,  the  seed  and  the  Pericarp,  or 

wall.  When  the  latter,  as  in  the  various 
stone-fruits,  is  differentiated  into  several 
layers  (Fig.  334,  A),' these  are  known  as 
the  Exocarp,  Mesocarp,  and  Endocarp ;  the 
mesocarp  may  be  pulpy,  and  known  as  Sar- 
cocarp. 

The  principal 
types  of  fruits 
are  the  following 
(Figs.  332-537) : 

I.  The  Capsule, 
a  dry  fruit  with  a 
dry  pericarp  open- 
ing   regularly    at 

Fio.  335.  — Acorn  of  Quer-    maturity.       The 
^18  tnacrocarpa.     (After     capsule      Opens 

BAILEY.)  4.       ij  i.1 

most  frequently 
by  longitudinal  fissures,  which  follow  either  the  line  of  separa- 
tion of  the  carpels  (septicidal  dehiscence),  or  each  cai'pel  is  split 
longitudinally  (loculicidal).  More  rarely  the  capsule  opens  by 
pores  (Papaver)  or  by  a  lid  (Jeffersonia).    The  "Follicle"  (Aqui- 


Fio.  336.  —  Section  of  an 
Apple  (pome) .  (After 
Bailbt.) 
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letcia)  and  "  Legume  "  (Bean,  Pea,  etc)  are  examples  of  apocarpous 
capsules. 

II.  Dry,  indeliiscent  fruit  These  are  fruits 
with  hard,  dry  pericarp,  which  does  not  sepa- 
rate from  the  seed.     The  "Nuts"  of  Hazel, 

I  Acorns,  the  "Caryopsis"  (grain)  of  Grasses, 
the  seedlike  fruits  (Acheues)  of  the  Com- 
positffi,  are  examples  of  these.  Differing  from 
the  achene  in  having  a  loose  pericarp,  is  the 
"Utricle"  —  e.g.  species  of  Carex. 

III.  Scbizocarp.  A  dry  fruit  composed  of 
several  indehi scent  carpels  which  separate  from 
each  other  —  e.g.  Hollyhock,  Uinbelliferie. 

IV.  The  Berry.  The  berry  has  the  endo- 
carp  and   mesocarp  pulpy.    The  Grape  and 

F:o,  33T.  — Section  of  »  Gooseberry  are  examples,  and  Melons  and 
Fig.  The  "fruit  "IBS  Pumpktns  show  much  the  same  structure  on 
honow  receptacle  con-     ^  large  scale. 

!SLh"  of'°whiil.°"pZ       V.   The  Stonf^fruit  or  Dmpe.     The  Cherry, 

duces  a  Bingie  one-    Plum,  Peach,  etc.,  are   familiar  examples  of 

(ahs'b""*  "t**  *     stone-fruits.     The  inner  part  of  the  endocarp 

forms  the  "  stone."     The  seed  is  the  kernel 

enclosed  within  the  stone.   Among  the  Monocotyledons,  the  Date  and 

Cocoannt  offer  examples  of  stone-fruits. 


Fio.  3%.  —  specialization  of  the  fluirer,  .i,  hypoicynous  Rower,  with  sympetaloDJ, 
actinomorphic  corolla  (Hf/drvphyllum  appendiculaium).  B,  Zygomorphic.  hj- 
pogyiions  flower  of  Linaria  vulgarit.  C.  lygomorphic  eplBjnoM  flower  of  an 
Orchid  {ApUclTum  hiemale);  I,  lip,  or  lahellum;  gy,  gynoatemium,  or  column, 
formed  of  the  coherent  stamen  and  pistil.  D,  section  of  the  colamn  of  an  Orchid 
i^Arelliuia  bulbota);  an,  anther;  ir,  Btlgma. 
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Classification  of  Angiosperms 

The  Angiosperms  agree  so  closely  in  their  fundamental  structure 
as  to  leave  little  question  that  they  form  an  entirely  natural  class. 
With  very  few  exceptions  they  readily  fall  into  two  series,  Mono- 
cotyledones  and  Dicotyledones.  In  the  former,  the  embryo  has  the 
first  leaves  alternate;  i,e,  a  single  cotyledon  is  developed.  In  the 
Dicotyledons,  the  cotyledons  are  opposite. 

SUBCLASS  I.    MONOCOTYLEDONES 

The  Monocotyledons  are  much  less  numerous,  and,  on  the  whole, 
less  specialized,  than  the  Dicotyledons.  There  is  greater  uniformity 
in  the  tissues,  and  the  structure  of  the  flowers  also  shows  less 
variation. 

The  simplest  sporophyte  is  found  in  the  Lemnaceae,  minute,  float- 
ing aquatics  in  which  the  sporophyte  is,  in  Wolifia,  a  globular  or 
oval  mass  of  tissue,  without  any  external  differentiation,  but  flat- 
tened, and  producing  roots  in  Lemna.  It  is  not  entirely  clear 
whether  the  plant  body  in  the  LemnaceaB  is  mainly  a  leaflike  stem, 
or  a  foliar  structure.  The  largest  Monocotyledons  are  the  Palms, 
some  of  which  have  an  erect  trunk  fifty  metres  in  height,  with  the 
largest  leaves  found  in  any  plants.  The  Rattan  Palms  (Calamus) 
have  slender,  climbing  stems  of  even  greater  length.  ^ 

The  Monocotyledons  are  universally  distributed,  some  forms,  like 
the  Grasses,  being  cosmopolitan.  A  majority  of  the  aquatic  Sper- 
matophytes  are  Monocotyledons,  which  play  an  important  r61e  in  the 
vegetation  of  marshes.  The  Reeds,  Sedges,  Bulrushes,  etc.,  are  all 
Monocotyledons,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  Pondweeds  and  most 
other  types  of  floating  and  submersed  aquatics.  In  the  sea  there  are 
a  number  of  characteristic  types,  especially  in  the  Tropics.  Of 
these  marine  forms,  Zostera  and  Phyllospadix  may  be  mentioned 
as  American  genera.  Some  of  the  fresh-water  aquatic  species  occur 
in  great  numbers,  like  Elodea  Canadensis  and  Eichhomia  crassipes 
("Water-hyacinth").  The  latter,  a  floating  plant,  has  become  very 
troublesome  in  some  of  our  southern  streams,  where  it  was  introduced 
from  the  Tropics  because  of  the  beauty  of  its  flowers.  Of  the  terres- 
trial Monocotyledons,  the  Grasses  are  the  most  widespread  and  abun- 
dant. These  are  almost  the  only  terrestrial  monocotyledonous  plants 
which  are  sufficiently  abundant,  at  least  in  temperate  climates,  to 
give  a  decided  character  to  the  vegetation  of  any  region.  In  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  world,  the  Palms,  and  some  of  the  treelike 
Yuccas,  and  related  forms  are  abundant  enough  to  be  very  conspicu- 
ous. This  is  especially  true  of  the  latter  in  dry  regions  like  the 
deserts  of  Arizona  and  Southern  California,  where  the  Yuccas  and 
2b 
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Agaves,  next  to  the  Cacti,  are  the  most  conspicuous  plants.  Parar 
sites  and  saprophytes  are  of  rare  occurrence  among  the  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  are  confined  to  the  Orchidaceae  and  the  related 
Burmanniacese. 

The  Gametophyte 

With  few  exceptions,  the  gametophyte  conforms  to  the  ordinary  angiospermous 
type.  The  ripe  pollen-spore  contains  either  one  or  two  generative  nuclei,  besides 
the  single  vegetative  nucleus.  In  addition  to  these  three  nuclei,  there  have  been 
observed,  in  Sparganium  simplex^  and  exceptionally  in  Lilium  tigrinumj  a  small 
sterile  cell,  which  possibly  represents  a  prothallial  cell  like  that  in  the  micro- 
spores of  Selaginella.  A  division  of  the  pollen-tube  nucleus  has  also  been  re- 
corded for  Lilium  auratum. 

The  embryo-sac  may  arise  directly  from  the  primary  hypodermal  cell.  This 
is  the  case  in  many  Liliacese.  More  commonly  the  cell  divides,  by  a  transverse 
wall,  into  an  outer  tapetal  cell  (Fig.  319)  and  an  inner  one,  which  may  de- 
velop at  once  into  the  embryo-sac,  or  may  divide  into  a  series  of  cells,  one  of 
which  destroys  the  others,  and  becomes  the  embryo-sac. 

In  Ariscema  triphyllum^  and  this  not  improbably  may  be  found  in  some  other 
Aracese,  after  the  tapetal  cell  is  cut  off,  the  archesporial  cell  divides  longitudi- 
nally into  four  cells,  one  of  which  grows  faster  than  the  others.  This  cell  divides 
once  more  by  a  transverse  wall,  and  the  lower  cell  is  the  embryo-sac. 

The  complete  gametophyte  ordinarily  shows  the  typical  structure  found  in 
Angiosperms ;  but  in  many  Grasses  the  three  original  antipodal  cells  generally 
increase  in  number,  sometimes  thirty  or  more  being  found  in  the  embryo-sac  at 
the  time  it  is  fertilized.  In  abnormal  cases  in  Naias  and  Zannichellia  and  in 
some  Araceee  indications  of  an  increased  number  of  nuclei  in  the  unfertilized 
embryo-sac  have  been  observed,  but  these  are  all  exceptional  cases.  Further 
research  in  the  lower  Monocotyledons  will  probably  bring  to  light  other  departures 
from  the  typical  structure. 

Pollination 

Pollination  may  be  effected  by  the  wind  (Palms,  Grasses,  etc.),  by 
water,  or  by  insects.  The  adaptations  for  water  pollination  are  of  two 
kinds.  In  forms  with  submersed  flowers  (Zostera,  Naias),  the  pollen 
is  thin-walled,  and  in  the  former  extremely  elongated,  so  that  the 
pollen-grains  readily  attach  themselves  to  the  stigma  when  they 
come  in  contact  with  it.  In  Vallisneria  (Fig.  361)  the  pistillate 
flower  opens  above  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  minute  male 
flowers  break  away  from  the  submersed  inflorescence,  and  rise  to  the 
surface,  where  they  expand  and  float  about  until  the  open  anthers 
come  in  contact  with  the  stigmas  of  the  female  flower,  upon  which 
the  pollen  is  deposited. 

Monocotyledons  with  showy  flowers,  like  the  Lilies,  Iris,  Orchids, 
etc.,  are  entomophilous  (insect-pollinated) ;  and  some,  like  species  of 
Iris,  and  many  Orchids,  are  quite  dependent  upon  insects  to  insure 
pollination. 

Sometimes  a  long  interval  elapses  between  pollination  and  fertili- 
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zatioB,  as  is  the  case  in  many  Gymnoaperms,  This  is  especially  true 
of  many  Orchids,  where  the  whole  development  of  the  ovules  may 
take  place  subsequent  to  pollination. 

B         ^  <^ 


Fio.  339.  — iVaio*  JlexilU.  Development  of  embryo.  A~E,  langitndinal  lectloiu 
(X  250).  F,  transverse  section  of  older  embryo  (x  200) ;  IIM,  suspensor-cell ; 
t,  a  free  eodoBperm-Duclens. 

The  Embryo 

The  Embryo  (Figs.  330.^41)  ma;  remain  ver;  rudimentary,  as 
wliere  it  is  a  nearly  globular  mass  of  perfectly  undifierentiated  i 
other  tiand,  the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed 
may  be  large,  and  completely  fill  the 
emliryo-aac,  as  in  Naias  and  Sagittaria, 
and  the  organs  of  thu  young  sporophyte 
are  well  developed. 

The  ftrtilized  egg  usually  divides  by  a 
transverse  wall  into  two  ceils,  of  which  the 
basal  one,  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
upper  end  of  the  embryo-sac,  does  not 
divide  further,  but  may  become  much 
enlai^d,  and  serve  ss  an  organ  of  ahsorp- 
tjon.  The  outer  cell  may  at  once  develop 
into  the  young  embryo,  or  it  may  undergo 
several  transverse  divisions,  and  form  a 
Eospensor  with  the  embryo  at  the  apex 
(Fig.  a30).  The  latter,  in  typical  cases, 
develops  the  single  cotyledon  from  the 
apical  portion,  while  the  root  arises  from 
the  region  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
Buspensor.  The  st«m-apex  is  lateral  in 
origin,  and  is  first  recognizable  at  a  late 
stage  in  the  development  of  the  embryo, 
traemble  Isoetes. 


Fio.   340. —JTaia*  .rtfifii*,  older  em- 
bryos.   (J,  X  300;   B.xn):    cot, 
cotyledon;  il,  stem-apei;  r,  root; 
'        «U3, suspensor. 

In  this  respect  the  Monocotyledons 
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Less  frequentlj  the  stem-apex  tuisee  from  the  Mrmlnal  segment  of  the  young 
embryo,  and  Ihe  single  cotyledon  is  borne  at  Itaside.    Tbls  occurs  tn  Sparganium 
and  Zanniciiellia  (Fig. 
A  B  341),    and    has    also 

^  cot  been     described     for 

the  Dioscorescera  and 
some  other  Monocot- 
yledons. The  em- 
bryo in  these  forms  is 
intermediate  in  char- 
acter    between      the 


Sometimes   a  aua- 
pensor  is  quite  want- 
ing     (some     Aracen 
Fio.  Ul.  —  A,  ZmnicheUia  paluttrU,  »ectlon  of  embryo    f"**  Ci_™n''oe»),   and 
( X  350);   of,  cotyledon;  «,at8m-apei.     B,  LyiicAiton     tbere  is  a  wggestion 
KamehaCcente.  the  embryo  does  uot  develop  a  siupensot,    ■>'  "»«  regular  qoad- 
and  is  early  surrounded  by  the  endosperm,  end  (x2S0).       rant   divisions   found 
In  the  Pteridophytes. 
The  absence  of  a  suspensor  is  associated  with  the  early  investment  of  the  embryo 
by  the  endosperm-ceils. 

The  Endospena 

The  primary  endospenn -nucleus  always  divides,  and  nsually  gives  rise  to  many 
secondary  nuclei  before  aoy  cell-walls  appear.  Where  the  embryo  develops  early, 
as  in  Naias,  the  endosperm  remains  rudimentary,  but  in  most  Monocotyledons  it 
is  largely  developed.  In  Naias  Jlexillg  the  endospenu  is  formed  from  the  upper 
one  only  of  the  two  nuclei  resulting  from  the  division  of  the  primary  endosperm- 
nucleus.  The  lower  one  remains  undivided,  but  increases  very  much  in  size. 
Tlie  endosperm  is  usually  formed  by  free-cell  formation,  —  that  is,  by  the  simul- 
taneous formation  of  cell-walls  between  the  free  nuclei,  ^-and  the  formation  of 
cellular  tissue  proceeds  from  the  periphery  toward  the  centre  of  the  sac  (Fig. 
322,  B).  In  some  Aracefe,  cell-walls  extending  across  the  cavity  of  the  embryo- 
sac  are  formed  at  an  early  stage,  and  Ihe  embryo-sac  is  from  the  first  completely 
filled  with  the  prothallial  tissue. 

Where  the  endosperm  is  present  in  the  ripe  seed,  its  cells  are  filled 
with  starch,  oil,  or  other  nutritive  substances.  In  other  cases  —  e.g. 
many  Palms  (Date,  Phytelephas)  —  the  reserve  food  is  in  the  form 
of  cellulose,  developed  in  the  greatly  thickened  walls  of  the  endo- 

Bi>erm-cells. 

Germination 

The  cotyledon  may  become  a  foliage-leaf  (Onion)  (Figa.  342-vt44) ; 
but  more  commonly,  as  in  the  Grasses  and  Palms,  the  cotyledon  re- 
mains permanently  within  the  seed,  acting  aa  an  organ  for  the  ab- 
sorption of  the. food-material 3  in  the  endosperm.     By  the  downward 
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growth  of  its  base,  the  young  plant  may  be  forced  deep  down  into 
the  earth ;  and  the  first  leaf  to  appear  above  the  aurface  is  the  first 


Fio.  342.  —  Allium  Fro.  343.  —  ^Hium  cqm, 

eepa,  early  Btnge  sproDtlng    seed  ;     a, 

ol  germinatloo.  jnnctioii  ot  cotyledoD 

(Atler  Bailbt.)  and     stem.       (After 

Bailey.) 


Pio.  3U.  — Allium  ixpa,  later 
stafs  of  germlnatioti ;  the 
tip  ol  the  cotyledon  is  still 
held  Id  the  grouud;  t,  tbe 
second  leaf.  (After  Bailbv.) 


foliage-leaf,  and  not  the  cotyledon.     Where  no  endosperm  is  present, 
the  food  substances  are  stored  in  the  cells  of  the  embryo. 

The  primary  root,  although  often  well  developed,  is  of  limited 
growth ;  and  soon  others  arise,  SO  that  a  cluster  of  roots  is  developed 
instead  of  the  single  a  q 

tap-root  commonly 
met  with  in  the  Gym- 
nos  perms. 

Where  the  embryo 
is  well  developed,  as 
it  is  in  Naias  or  the 
Grasses,  the  young 
secondary  leaves,  and 
sometimes  the  early 
secondary  roots,  are 
present  in  the  unger- 
minated  embryo. 

The   stem   of    the  ^'°^,fl; 
sporophyte    may   re- 
main    short,    as     in 
many  bulbous  plants,  and 


part  of  tbe  stei 
with  youiiK  vasciili 
culnr  bundle  ( x  23( 

such  cases  the  lea' 


loi/oliii. 

(x4);  eor,  cortex;  ciiiii,  cambium, 
bundlee.    B,  a  ungle  young  vas- 

S  when  numerous 


are  closely  set  about  the  thickened  axis.    In  the  Palms  and  some 
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treelike  Liliaceee, — e.g.  Yucca — the  stem  ultimately  forms  a  trunk, 
wliich  may  in  the  latter  increase  in  diameter  as  the  plant  grows 
older,  but  in  the  Palms  rarely  shows  any  thickening  after  the  crown 
of  leaves  has  reached  its  full  size.  In  moat  Palms  the  elongation 
of  the  stem  does  not  begin  until  the  crown  of  leaves  is  full  grown, 
and  then  the  elongating  trunk  remains  of  nearly  uniform  diameter 
throughout.  Sometimes  the  stem  is  slender  and  freely  branched 
—  e.g.  Zannichellia,  Potamogeton,  Asparagus. 


The  Mature  Sporophyte 

The  internal  structure  of  the  stem  is  much  the  same  in  all  Mono- 
cotyledons (Fig-  347,  D).  The  bulk  of  the  stem  is  composed  of 
parenchyma,  through  which  are  scattered  the  numerous  collateral 
vascular  bundles,  which  never  show  the  secondary  thickening  found 
in  the  stem-bundles  of  the  Gymnosperms  and  Dicotyledons.  These 
bundles  are  all  !eaf-tra«es,  and  in  large  stems,  like  those  of  the 
Palms,  each  bundle  is  surrounded  by  a  sheath  of  fibrous  cells,  which 
act  as  mechanical  or  supporting  elements,  as  the  xylem  of  the 
bundles  is  always  slightly  developed  and  serves  only  for  conduction. 
The  other  mechanical  elements  consist  of  hypodermal  tissue,  which 
may  be  coUenchyma  or  fibrous  tissue. 
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The  vascular  bundles  (Fig.  346)  have  upon  the  inner  side  a  group  of  tracheary 
tissue,  composed  mainly  of  spiral  or  reticulately  marked  vessels,  which  are  often 
of  large  size.  With  these  are  associated  elongated  parenchyma  cells.  The  outer 
part  (phloem)  is  made  up  of  similar  elongated  parenchyma,  mingled  with  sieve- 
tubes. 

Monocotyledons  are  usually  perennial  plants,  but  in  cooler  regions 
the  aerial  shoots  are  sent  up  each  year  from  the  underground  stem, 
which  may  be  a  rhizome  (e.g,  many  Grasses,  Iris  Germanica,  Smila- 
cina,  etc.),  a  scaly  bulb  (Lilium,  Erythronium,  etc.),  or  a  corm 
(Gladiolus,  Brodiaea).  The  aerial  shoots  are  often  of  very  brief 
duration,  as  in  Erythronium,  Tulip,  etc.,  and  the  green  shoots  live 
only  long  enough  to  ripen  the  seeds  and  prepare  the  starch  and 
other  substances  which  are  stored  up  in  the  underground  stem  for 
next  season's  growth.  Where  the  gi'owth  of  the  aerial  shoots  is 
interrupted  by  drought,  as  in  many  Californian  and  Cape  bulbous 
plants,  the  bulbs  are  small,  and  the  growth  of  the  new  shoots  is 
only  in  a  small  measure  dependent  upon  the  reserve-food  stored  up 
in  the  bulb. 

Sometimes  the  growth  of  the  aerial  shoots  is  extraordinarily  rapid. 
Thus  in  some  of  the  large  species  of  Bamboo,  the  shoots  attain  a 
height  of  thirty  to  forty  metres,  this  whole  growth  being  completed 
within  a  few  weeks'  time,  and  a  growth  of  nearly  a  metre  has  been 
recorded  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Secondary  Thickening.  —  Where  the  stems  are  perennial,  as  in 
Yucca,  Dracaena,  and  Pandanus,  there  may  be  an  increase  in  diame- 
ter, such  as  occurs  in  Gymnosperms,  but  it  is  caused  in  a  different 
way.  There  is  not  a  ring  of  vascular  bundles,  with  cambium,  but 
the  section  of  the  stem  (Fig.  345)  shows  the  typical  monocotyledon- 
ous  structure,  with  numerous  scattered  bundles.  In  the  outer  cor- 
tex, however,  a  zone  of  meristematic  tissue  is  found,  in  which  new 
bundles  are  formed  as  well  as  new  ground-tissue.  In  such  forms 
the  growth  rings  are  either  very  obscure  or  quite  unrecognizable. 

In  the  arborescent  Monocotyledons,  like  the  Palms  and  Yuccas, 
the  leaves  often  persist  for  several  years,  and  when  they  drop  off, 
they  may  leave  a  definite  scar.  Where,  as  in  the  Cocoanut  and 
Royal  Palm  (Oreodoxa),  the  base  of  the  leaf  forms  a  sheath  about 
the  apex  of  the  stem,  these  scars  form  clean  rings  surrounding  the 
trunk  at  regular  intervals. 

Climbing  Stems.  —  Climbing  stems  are  comparatively  rare  among 
Monocotyledons.  Various  tropical  Aracese  (Philodendron,  Pothos, 
etc.),  Smilax,  some  species  of  Asparagus,  Dioscorea,  Vanilla,  are 
exceptions  to  the  rule. 

Branching.  —  The  branching  of  the  stem  is  almost  always  mono- 
podial,  and  the  branches  arise  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  A  dichot- 
omy of  the  apex  probably  takes  place  in  the  peculiar  "  Dom-palm " 


(HyphtBTie  Thebaica),  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  petliaps  Fandacus,  but 
this  has  not  been  critically  investigated. 


The  Uai 

The  leaves  of  Monocotyledons  are  usually  simple  in  form,  the 
commonest  type  being  the  lanceolate  or  linear,  sessile  leaf,  with 
entire  margin.  The  leaf  may  have  b.  definite  midrib,  but  often  the 
parallel  veins  are  all  alike.  A  petiole  is  sometimes  present,  as  in 
the  Palms  and  Araeees;  and  in  these  the  leaves  may  be  of  great 
size.    True  compound  leaves  occur  in  some  Aracese  (e.g.  Arisiema 


Fio.Stl.  —  A,  Agave  Anitricana,  cTOSS-section  of  Ib»[  (x4);  h.  colorless  hypn- 
derma;  p,  pallBade-pateQchyina;  vb,  vascular  bundles.  B,  Erytkroiiium  AmeH- 
canuni.  epIdBtmal  celU  and  stomata  (xT6).  C,  Tradtscantia  zebrina,  Btomit 
with  loDf  acuessory  cells  (x  200).  D.  Iri»  KipAiuni.  cross-section  of  stem  (x  4) ; 
Kb,  vascular  bundles.    E,  stoma  of  Zea  Mays;  x,  accessor;  cell;  g,  guard  cell 

(xeoo). 
tripAyllum),  but  the  apparently  compound  leaves  of  Palms  owe  their 
pinnate  form  to  a  tearing  into  strips  of  the  originally  entii-e  lamina. 

The  attachment  of  the  leaf-base  may  be  narrow,  but  it  is  common 
to  find  it  much  expanded,  and  often  developed  into  a  large  sheath, 
which  envelops  the  intemodes  of  the  stem.  Such  sheaths  are 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  Grasses  and  Sedges  (Fig.  358,  C),  and 
in  many  aquatic  forms,  like  the  Pondweeds  and  in  the  Palms. 
Free  stipules  are  never  found.  In  most  aquatic  Monocotyledons, 
between  the  sheaths  are  found  membranous  axillary  scales,  which 
sometimes  resemble  stipules.  Sometimes  paired  outgrowths  (ligules) 
are  formed  at  the  junction  of  the  sheath  and  the  base  of  the  lamina 
(Fig.  358,  C). 
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simple  parallel  venatdon  usually  found, 

reticulate  venation,  much  like  that  in  the 

.iciilate  venation  is  found  in  many  Araceee 

-iocarpus),  in  Smilax,  Dioscorea,  LUium  cordi- 

in  the  Scitaminese  {e.g.  Canna,  Maranta,  Musa, 

■aves  have  a  strong  central  midrib,  with  lateral 

g  to  the  margin.     Many  Ilelobiene  {e.g.  Sagit- 

ntermediate  in  character,  the  radiating  parallel 

^d  by  lateral   ones.     The  leaves  are  usually 

tuuv~.. ,  ig  surface,  or  covered  with  a  waxy  bloom  {e.g. 

Agave).     Hairs  siuuotinies  occur  {Cypripedium  spectabile),  and  in  the 

epiphytic  Bromeliacese  there  are  formed  peculiar  epidermal  scales, 

which  collect  moisture  as  it  falls  upon  the  leaves. 

Histology  of  the  Leaf 

In  upright  Unew  leaves,  such  as  those  of  many  LitiaceES,  the  doisiventral 
character  of  the  leaf  is  not  clearly  indicated  by  the  tissues.   The  epidermis  is 
alike  upon  both  sides,  and  stomata  are  equally  developed.    No  palisade-pare h- 
chyma  is  present,  and  the  mesophyll  is  uniform  throughout.     Where  the  leaves 
are  broad  and  placed  horizontally  the  tissues  are  arranged  as  In  the  leaves 
of  Dicotyledons,  and  the  stoniata  are  more  abundant  upon  the  lower  side.    In 
rerophytic  lorius,  like  Yucca  and  Agave  (Fig.  34T,  A),  the  epidermid  cells  have 
tbick  walls,  and  a  layer  of  thin.walled  hypodermal  cells  lies  between  the  con- 
pact  pallsade-parenchyiiia  and  the  epidermis.   The  epidermal  cells  (Fig.  347,  B) 
are  usually  elongated,  sometimes  with  undulate  walls,  and  in  many  cases  acces- 
sory cells  are  developed  around 
the  stomata.     These  are  very 
marked  in  the  Grasses,  and  in 
other  forms   like   Canna  and 
Tradescantia. 

Scale-leaves.  —  Scale- 
leaves  are  developed  in 
many  bulbs,  aud  uponthe 
sterna  of  such  saprophytes 
as  Corallorhiza  or  Cepha- 
lanthera,  and  in  Asparar 
gus  and  similar  forms 
where  the  foliage  leaves 
are  replaced  by  phyllo- 
cladcs  or  green  branches. 
Bracts  occur  in  connection   ^*°-  ^.  -  ZannichMia  pal«,tH>.    LonBitpdieal 

■.!.        .1.  ■    a  section   of  toot-apex   (X200):  pi,  plerome;  pb. 

With      the      inflorescence,        penblem ;  d,  dermatogen ;  ail,  caiyplroKen. 
and  may  be  very  conspic- 
uous.    Such  showy  bracts  are  the  spathes  of  many  Aracese  and  the 
brilliantly  colored  bracts  of  some  BromeliaceEe  (Tillandsia,  Bilber- 
gia)  and  ScitamineEe  (Heliconia,  Zingiber). 


The  primary  or  tap-root  of  the  Moaocotyledons  never  persists,  and 
the  roots  Dorer  show  a  secondary  thickening,  although  in  the  Palms 
and  Fandanacete  they 
may  be  several  centi- 
metres in  diameter. 
Aerial  roots  are  com- 
'  men,  especially  among 
tropical  forms,  like  the 
X  epiphytic  Orchids  and 
Aracese,  and  some 
Palms  and  Pandana- 
cece.  In  the  latter  they 
may  originate  upon  the 
tnmk  far  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground, 
or  even  from  the 
branches. 


ph 


Fia.  M9.—Phanix  CanarieiuU,  orow-BeetioD  ot  tb« 
Tascnlar  cylindor  of  the  primary  seedling  root 
(X90):  m,  medulla;  x,  lylem;  ph,  phloem;  p, 
pericycle;  en,  endodermls. 


plerome,  periblem,  and  calyptrogei 
togen.  The  root-cap  is  p 
well  developed,  aud  In  '-' 
aerial  roots  it  often  forms 
an  eilremely  coniiplcuouB 
spongy  body,  which  is  of 
importance  in  absorbing 
moisture.  Roots  are  qolt« 
absent  in  Corallorhiza, 
wliere  they  are  replaced 
by  branching  rhizomes, 
and  this  is  probably 
true  o£  other  saprophyUo 
forms.  In  theHe  there  is  a 
mycorhiza  or  endophytic 
FungUH  present,  which  is 
of  importance  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  these  forms. 


The  typical  root  (Hg. 
18)  shows  three  layers 
at  the  apex. 


but  tbere  may  also  be  a  distinct  derma- 


The  Flower 

Fio^  350.  —  ^,  Calochortut  lutev. 

In     the     simplest 
flowers,  like  those  of 
Naias,  or  some  Araceae 
(Fig.  352),  the  flower  may  be  reduced  to  a  single  carpel  or  stamen.- 
In  many  of  these  forms  the  ovule  is  termlnalj  i.e.  is  derived  from 


ir.  tyeulatiu.  B-K, 
C,  orosB-seetiou  of 
anther  (x  4).  D,  capsule  (natnial  size).  E,  croas- 
sectioD  of  young  capsule  (x  2). 
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the  floral  axis,  and  not  from  the  carpel,  and  this  is  probably  the 
primitive  condition  among  the  Angiosperms. 

These  very  simple  flowers  are  commonly  crowded  into  heads  or 
spikes,  as  in  Sparganium,  Typha,  the  Aracese,  etc.,  and  are  either 
destitute  of  any  floral  envelopes  or  these  are  inconspicuous  scales. 

A  somewhat  higher  type  of  flower  is  found  in  the  AlismaceaB 
(Sagittaria,  Alisma,  etc.).  In  these  (Fig.  355)  the  flowers  may  be 
either  diclinous  or  hermaphrodite,  but  are  furnished  with  showy 
petals.  The  carpels,  as  well  as  the  other  floral  leaves,  are  entirely 
separate.     These  apocar- 

D 


pous  Monocotyledons 
show  marked  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  lower 
families  of  Dicotyledons, 
notably  the  Ranunculacese 
and  Nymphaeaceae,  which 
may  be  related  to  them. 
The  latter  family,  indeed, 
has  recently  been  referred 
to  the  Monocotyledons. 

The  majority  of  the 
Monocotyledons  have  the 
parts  of  the  flower  defi- 
nite in  number,  and  the 
flower  is  usually  composed 
of  whorls  of  three  leaves 
(Fig.  350).  The  carpels 
are  united  into  a  com- 
pound pistil,  the  ovary 
being  divided  into  three 
chambers,  or  having  a  Fiq.  351.  — ErythroniumAmericanum.  il,  flower 
single  cavity,  with  three      *"^  ^«*^««-    ^'  ^^^^  (^*)-    ^'  P^**^^  (^  ^>- 

,  ^  ^       .  ^T_  I>t  plan  of  the  flower. 

placentae      bearing      the 

ovules  upon  its  wall  (Figs.  350,  351).  In  the  simpler  types  (e,g, 
Lilium,  Trillium,  Calochortus,  etc.)  the  perianth  is  composed  of  two 
whorls  of  entirely  free  leaves,  the  outer  ones  somewhat  smaller  and 
sometimes  green,  two  sets  of  three  stamens,  and  three  coherent 
carpels.  When  all  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  free  and  inserted 
below  the  carpels  the  flower  is  "  Hypogynous." 

In  the  Amaryllis  family  (Fig.  368),  to  which  belong  the  Narcissus, 
Crinum,  etc.,  the  same  arrangement  of  parts  is  found,  but  the  peri- 
anth leaves  are  coherent,  and  form  a  tubular  perianth,  whose  base 
is  coherent  with  the  ovary,  which  thus  lies  apparently  below  the 
outer  parts  of  the  flower.  Flowers  with  an  "inferior"  ovary  are 
called  "Epigynous." 
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In  the  IridaceEB  (Iris,  Gladiolus,  Sisyrinchium,  etc.)  the  flower 
(Figs.  353,  369)  ia  much  like  that  of  the  Amaryllidacese,  but  the 
stamens  are  reduced  to  a  single  whorl  of  three.  Some  of  these  are 
otherwise  specialized,  the  peculiar  form  of  the  flower  in  Iris  being 
a^aociated  with  pollination  by  special  insects,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  the  zygomorphic  flowers  of  Gladiolus. 

The  moat  highly  specialized  monocotyledonous  flowers  are  found  in 
the  ScitaminesB  and  Orchidacese.    In  Canna  (Fig.  372)  the  epigynous 


Fta.  3IS2.  —  A-C,  AritKtna  triphgUam. 
A,  infloresceDce,  the  spathe  cut  away 
at  the  side  ta  show  the  pistillate 
flowers,,)?  (xi).  B,  pistillate  flower 
cat  loQgitudlnslly.  C,  male  Dowers. 
D,  Ltmna  mfnor,  pistillate  flower, 
cut  ioa^tudi Daily  and  enlarged ,  show- 
ing ovule,  a.  E,Sparganiuntaimpltz, 
two  pistillate  flowers  eolarged ;  in 
one  the  perianth  leaves,  per,  have 
been  removed. 


Tto.  3S3.  —  A,  actiDomorphlc  flower 
o(  SUyrinchium  beltam  (x  1). 
B,  zygomorphic  flower  of  Oladioiut 

.  Ip ,'  0,  inferior  ovary. 


flower  has  all  the  stamens  present, 
but  only  one  is  fertile,  the  others 
being  changed  to  petal-like  "  Sta^ 
minodia,"  the  conspicuous  part  of 
the  flower. 

In  the  OrchidaccES  the  stamens  are  reduced  to  a.  single  one  in  most 
cases,  and  this  is  united  with  the  upper  part  of  the  pistil  into  the 
peculiar  structure  known  as  the  gynostemium  or  column  (Figs.  373, 
374).  The  flowers  are  strongly  zygomorphic,  and  with  few  excep- 
tions they  are  absolutely  dependent  upon  insects  for  pollination. 

The  flowers  of  the  Monocotyledons  may  be  borne  singly,  as  in  some 
species  of  Narcissus  and  Tulip,  but  more  commonly  they  are  in  inflo- 
rescences of  various  kinds,  which  sometimes  are  of  enormous  size,  as  in 
the  Century-plant  (Agave  Americana),  and  many  Palms,  Yucca,  etc. 
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The  Fruit 


The  fruit  of  the  MoDocotyledons  maybe  a  dry  capsule  (Lilium),or 
achene  (Sagittaria),  or  caryopsis  (most  Grasses),  or  it  may  be  a 
pulpy  berry  (Asparagus,  Smilacisa,  most  Araceie),  or  a  stone-fruit 
like  the  Date,  Cocoanut,  aod  other  Palms.     Fseudo-fiuits  occur  in 
some     BromeliaceEe,    notably    the 
Pineapple,  where  the  edible  part 
of  the  fruit  is  derived  from  the 
enlai^ed  Soral  axis  and  perianth. 


Classificatloa  of  Monocotyledons 

The  Monocotyledons  may  be  di- 
vided into  the  following  orders:  — 

Order  I.  Helobiew  (Fluviales). 

Order  II.  Pandanales. 

Order  III.  Glumiflorai. 

Order  IV.  Principes. 

Order  V.  Synanthse. 

Order  VI.  Spathiflorie. 

Order  VII.  Liliiflone. 

Order  VIII.  Farinosse. 

Order  IX.  Scitaminece. 

Order  X.  Mierospermae, 

Order  I.    Helobiese  (Fluviales) 

The   Helobiete  (FigB.  3M,  356)  are 
aquatic  plants,  moHtly  of  simple  atnic-    fiq.  3M,- 
tura.       They   may   be   compleWly   sub-        Beciion  t 
meraed  ?ritti  slender  Blema  and  delicate 
leavea  (Naios,  ZannichclUa,  species  of 
Potamogeton),    or    tlie    plant    may    be 
rooted  In  the  mud,  the  leaves   floating 
at  the  end  of  slender  petioles  (Limno- 
cbaris,   Potamogeton   nnCant,   etc.).     A 
third  type  la  that  found  in  Lilcea,  Trl- 
glochin,  Alisma,  etc.,  wbere  the   ahort  at 
up  the  rigid  leaf-atalka  and  ftcapea  above  the  suTfiice  o 
which  they  usually  grow. 

The  leaves  are  linear,  with  broad  aheathing  baao  and  axillary  scales  in  the 
completely  subroeraed  forms,  ri^d  and  awl-shaped  like  those  of  Isoetes  in  Lilsa 
and  Triglochin,  with  broad  lamiua  and  long  petiole  in  Limnocharis.  Alisma,  and 
Sagittaria.  Id  the  latter  forms  the  leaves  are  often  reticulat«ly  veined,  suggest- 
ing certain  of  the  Dicotyledons,  with  which  these  forma  have  other  points  in 


,  Zannichetlia  paluitrii, 
section  of  V  In  florescence  Burrouaded 
by  the  cup-sbaped  involucre,  in 
(x40).  B-E,  Potamogeton  ip.  B. 
shoot  with  inflorescence  (X  1),  C, 
■ingle  flower,  enlarged.  D,  the  Bama, 
with  the  four  scales  removed  to  show 
thestamensand  pistil,  £,  four  nearly 
ripe  fcuits. 

s  rooted  in  the  mud,  and  sends 


The  tisBues  in  these  aquatic  forma  are  very  simple,  and  there  are  large  air- 
spaces developed,  as  la  always  the  case  in  plants  having  an  aquatic  habit. 

The  Bimpleet  flowers  are  found  in  the  Naladaces  and  Libea.  The  fiowera 
here  ma;  consist  of  a  single  stamen  or  carpel,  in  both  cases  developed  as  the  apex 
at  a  shoot,  and  quite  destitaCe  of  any  proper  floral  envelopes  (Fig.  354).  In  the 
more  specialised  forms,  like  Butonos  and  Sagittaria  (Fig.  365),  a  conspicuous 
perianth  is  developed,  and  the  carpels  and  stamens  are  numerous,  but  all  separate. 
In  Triglochin  and  Aponogeton  tjie  carpels  are  usuall;  three  in  number,  and  in 
the  former  more  or  less  completely  unit«d  into  a  compound  pistil.    The  most 


Fio.  3BS.  —  A-F,  Saifittarla  variahilU.  ^,  yoong  Inflorescence  with  pistilUte  flower 
(X  I}.  B,  section  of  Kyacocium,  enlarged.  C,  ripe  fruit,  enlarged.  D,  stamiuata 
flower(xll).  £.  single  stamen  enlarged.  /■,leaf(Xl).  G-I.  Eladea  Canadeii- 
lit,  O,  flowering  plant  (x  |).  B,  Dower,  enlarged.  /,  cross-seetioD  of  ovary. 
J-L,  Vallitneria  ipiralis.  J,  male  inflorescence,  flowers  enclosed  in  tbe  spalhe. 
K,  open  BtamlDate  flower,  much  enlarged.  L,  female  flower  (about  natural  size) ; 
gj/,  lobes  of  the  stigma. 

aberrant  forms  are  found  In  (be  Hydrocharitaceie,  which  perhaps  should  not  be 
included  in  the  Helobie«.  These  are  mostly  tropical  plants,  but  two  genera, 
Valliaueria  and  Elodea,  are  represenl£d  by  common  species  in  the  Eastern 
United  Stales,  The  female  flower  in  these  (Fig.  355)  has  a  large  inferior  ovary, 
and  is  bome  upon  a  long  pedicel  which  raises  it  to  the  surface  when  ready  for 
pollination,  and  in  ValllaneriA  coils  up  afterward,  drawing  the  yonng  frail  under 
water,  where  it  completes  its  growth. 

All  the  marine  Monocotyledons  belong  to  the  UelobiSEe.    Zoolera  and  Phyllo- 
■padix  are  the  principal  American  genera. 
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The  fruit  in  all  of  the  HelobieEB,  except  the  Hjdrocharitacem,  is  a  nutlet,  or 
a  dry  or  flesh;  drDpe-Uke  achene  (Polamogeton).  lu  Valllsneria  and  Elodea 
It  is  a  leathery,  elongated  pod,  coataining  a  gelatinons  substance,  which  finally 
buiEts  open  the  fruit,  and  discharges  the  seeds. 

The  UelobieEB  are  divided  into  the  Following  families:  Saiadace^,  Potamogeto- 
nacece,  Lilieacera,  Juncaginaces,  Apouo- 
^tonaces,  Alismacev,  Hjdrocharitaceie. 

Order  II.     Pandanales 

The  Fandajiales  comprise  only  a 
few  forms,  which    are    to   be   con- 
sidered as  primitive  types.     Some     ^^L 
of   them,   like   Typha   aod   Spar-    ^Sf^iHL    '    L   Jflf  iti&Ei. 
ganium,  are  simple  aquatic  plants, 


E 


Fia.  396.  —  Sparganium  mryeaTptim.  A, 
part  ol  inflorescence,  irith  pistillate 
floweis,  Q.  B,  tiro  heads  of  staminate 
flowers,  enlarged.  C,  single  pistillate 
flower,  enlarKed.  D,  fruit,  enlarged. 
S,  section  of  the  Imlt  (nutlet)  contain- 
ing the  seed. 

while  others,  the  Screw-pines  (Pan- 
danacese)  are  among  the  largest 
members  of  the  group. 

Classification  of  Pandanales 

The  Faadanales  are  divided  into 
the  following  families :  Typhacese,  SparganiaccEB,  and  Pandanaceee. 

Fam.  I.  TTphaees. — The  Typhacece  are  represented  by  the  eingle  genus 
l^pha,  the  common  Cat-talL    These  are  considered  to  be  the  simplest  members 


of  the  Older.  The  flat,  two-nnked  leavee  and  slender  scapes  arise  from  a 
rhizome.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  crowded  together  at  the  lower  part  of  tbe 
thick  spike,  the  staminate  floweis  being  at  tbe  apex,  later  falling  awa;  from  the 
axis,  which  projecta  beyond  tbe  dark-brown  fmitHspike. 

Pam.  3.  Sparganiacaae.  ~  This  family  also  conaiata  of  a  single  genua,  Spar- 
gaaium,  with  six  to  eight  apeciee.  S-  eurgcarpum,  tbe  Bur-reed,  is  tbe  common 
species  of  tbe  Eastern  United  States.  S.  Oreenii,  a  similar  species,  occurs 
in  California,  and  several  other  species  occur  within  our  territory.  The  dowers 
are  home  in  globular  beads,  the  pistillate  below  the  staminate  (Fig.  306).  The 
flowers  have  a  rudimentary  perianth. 

Fam.  3.  PandanacBie.  —  Tbe  Psndanacee,  or  Screw-pines,  are  tropical 
plants  of  peculiar  structure  and  doubtful  afflnities.  Tbe  structure  of  the 
flowers  and  fruit  aaggest  tbe  SparganiaceEe,  and  they  have  been  placed  next 
these,  although  they  are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  nearer  the  Palms.  There  are 
two  genera,  Freycinetia,  cUmbing  planls  especially  abundant  in  the  Malayan 
regions,  and  Pandanus,  mostly  arborescent  forma  of  wider  distribution  than 
Freycinetia,  but  not  found  in  the  American  tropics.  A  single  species  of  each 
genus  is  found  in  tbe  Hawaiian  Islands. 

They  are  characterized  by  narrow  leaves,  arranged  upon  tbe  stem  in  a  spiral 
series,  hence  tbe  name  "Screw-pine/'    The  sterna  branch  freely,  and  show  a 
aecondary   increase   in    thick- 
B  \^  ness  like  that  of  Yucca  or  Dra- 

cana.  The  abundant  aerial 
roots  are  very  characteristic, 
and  the  ripe  fruit-clusters  In 
some  Hpeciea  look  like  a  pine- 
Order  III.     Glumiflora 

The  Glumiflone  include  the 
Graasea  (Gramineie)  and 
Sedges  (Caricea),  which  are 
probably  not  closely  related. 
Tbe  flowers  in  these  plants  are 
destitute  of  a  proper  perianlh, 
and  are  protected  by  special 
chaffy  bracts  (Glumes),  which 
give  name  to  tjie  order. 

In  the  Grasses  the  flowers 
are  usually  bennaphrodite,  bat 
nay  he  diclinona,  as  in  Indian- 
corn.  The  typical  flower  of 
larged.  fl,  dngle''flower,"Bho^''/"todiourM,  *^^  Grasses  (Fig.  358)  has  s 
;o(J,  aiid  the  Btlgmas,  «(.  Cistern  with  aheath-  aingle  carpel,  with  a  single 
ing  leaf-base,  showing  lignle,  t.  ovule  and  threestamens  (aome- 

timea  two).  Less  often  (Bam- 
boaa)  there  are  six  stamens,  and  in  some  cases  (Luziola  ap.)  there  may  be  more. 
There  are  usually  two  plumose  styles,  which  may  be  joined  together,  as  in  the 
Indian-corn,  where  each  thread  of  the  "ailk"  is  composed  of  two  united 
Btyles. 


A,  splfcelet,  i 
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surrounding  the  aporophyUa.  The  inner  palea  belongs  to  the  floral  ajds,  whUe 
the  outer  one  ('•  flowering  glume  ")  belongs  to  the  axis  of  the  apikelet.  Above 
the  outer  palea  there  are  usnally  present  two  small  bodies  (LoUicuIes),  which,  by 
their  enUrgement,  force  open  the  palesB.  These  are  sometimes  consideted  to  be 
rudimentary  perianth  leaves,  but  there  is  much  doubt  about  this. 

In  the  Sedges  (Fig.  300) 
the  flowers  are  more  commonly 
diclinous  than  in  the  Grassy, 
but  structurally  are  similar  to 

The  fruit  la  indehiscent,  a 
nutlet  or  caryopsis,  and  the 
abundant  starchy  endosperm 
of  many  Grasses  makes  these 
the  most  important  of  all  food 
plants.  The  grain  (caryopsis) 
of  the  Grasses  consists  of  the 
ovary,  which  is  closely  adhe- 
rent to  contained  seed.  The 
embryo  in  the  ripe  grain  is 
well-developed  in  the  Grasses, 
and  the  cotyledon  (Scutellum) 
acts  as  an  absorbent  organ  for 
the  laterally  placed  embryo. 
In  the  Sedges  the  embryo  is  at 
the  apex  of  the  endosperm 
(Fig.  StO,  G),  and  much  less 
developed   than  it  is  in  the 

The  Grasses  and  Sedges  are 
widespread,  especially  impor- 
tant in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
world.  The  Sedges  are  largely 
water-plants,  but  the  GraHses 
often  grow  In  dry  exposed 
regions,  where  they  are  the 
most  important  plants,  as  upon 
our  own  western  prairies.  All 
the  members  of  the  group  have 
jointed  stems  and  long  sheath- 
ing leaves,  two-ranked,  with 
split  sheaths,  in  the  Grasses ; 
three-ranked,  with  entire  sheath,  in  the  Sedges.  The  stems  are  usually  hollow 
in  the  Grasses,  and  solid  in  the  Sedges.  The  giants  of  the  order  are  the  Bam- 
boos, some  of  which  are  30  to  40  metres  in  height.  The  outer  tissues  of  all  of 
them  are  heavily  impregnated  with  silica. 

Economically  the  Sedges  are  of  small  importance.  Perhaps  the  most  note- 
worthy of  these  is  the  Papyrus  (Cypenis  papyrus).  The  Grasses,  on  the  other 
band,  are  the  most  important  of  all  plants.  In  temperate  climates  they  form  the 
staple  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  and  all  the  cereals  —  Wheat,  Rice,  Corn,  etc. 
—  are  Grasses.  The  Bamboos  and  Sugar-cane  are  also  Grasses.  Of  our  native 
Grasses,  the  Wild-rice  {Zizania  aquatlca)  is  the  most  important  as  a  source 
of  food. 

2o 


Order  IV.    Priocipes  (Palsue) 


The  Palms  constitute  an  extremely  natural  order.  While  the;  are  mainly 
tropical  fonna,  several  species  extend  into  the  wariu-teiiiperate  zones.  Id  the 
Atlantic  States  the  Palmettoea  (Sabal,  CharosTope,  etc.)  occur,  while  in  Ari- 
zona and  Southern  California  are  found  species  of  Washingt«nia  (Pritchardia) 
and  Erythea.     All  of  these  are  Fan-palms. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Palms  do  not  cievelop  an  erect  stem,  but  in  most  of  them 
the  stem  forms  a  oolumnac  trunk,  sometimes  fifty  metres  in  height.     In  spile  of 


Fia.  380.~.1-C,  Careigp.,  plant  with  stamlnate.  6,  and  pistillate,  $,  inflore«c«nce. 
B,  Btaminate  tioirer,  enlarged.  C.  pistillate  tluuer,  D,  fruits  of  C.  Ata-Grayi 
(X  i).  E,  single  fruit,  slightly  enlarged.  F,  akeae,  removed  from  the  Involucre. 
G.  section  nl  akene;  ent,  embryo.  H,  Scirpus  taciutrit.  I,  single  spikelet. 
J,  Sower,  enlarged. 


I  not  differ  essentially  from  that  of  the  typical  mono- 
cotyledonoiis  stem,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  roots,  which  are  produced  in 
great  numbers,  sometimes  from  a  distance  above  the  groiuid. 

Tronk.  — The  formation  of  the  trunk  does  not  be^n  until  the  crown  of  leaves 
has  reached  nearly  its  fnll  size.  Branching  of  the  trunk,  apparently  a  true 
dichotomy,  occurs  in  the  •'  llom-palm  "  (Hyphiene)  of  Upper  Egypt,  but  is  ab- 
sent in  other  genera,  although  small  lateral  (adventitious  ?)  shoots  may  occur  at 
the  base  of  the  stem  iPhanix  Canaritnsis).     In  the  Rattan-palms  (Calamus) 


PLATE   VI 
Cocoanut  Palms.  Brazil.     (Pholograph  b/  Dr.  J.  C.  Branner] 
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the  eitremelj  slender  sten  reacbea  a  great  length,  and  climbs  \>y  means  of 
hooks  developed  upon  the  scattered  leaves. 

Leaves.  —  The  loaves  ace  sharply  plaited  nhen  young,  and  split  more  or  less 
completely  along  the  lines  oF  these  folds.  Two  types  of  loaves  occur,  the  fan- 
shaped  (Sabal,  Washiiigtonia,  ChainEerops,  et«.)  and  the  pinnate  (Ph(»niz,  Co- 
coe,  Ureodoia,  et«.).  Bipiniiate  leaves  are  found  in  Caiyota.  The  leaves  may 
remain  attached  for  &  long  time,  and  the  trunk  then  is  rough  with  the  adherent 
leaf-bases.  In  many  Palms,  however,  like  the  Royal-palm  (Oreodoxa  reyia), 
the  leaves  fall  off,  leaving  a  smooth  scar  encircling  the  trunk  below  the  sheath 
of  the  next  younger  leaf. 

Flowers,  —  The  flowers  of  the  Palms  (Fig,  361 )  are  simple  in  stracture,  and 
may  be  hermaphrodite  (Sabal)  or  diolinoua  (Phoanix)  ;  in  the  latter  genus  they 
are  ditecious,  but  most  Palms  are  moncecious.  A  perianth  of  three  to  six  leaves 
is  generally  present,  and  there  are  from  six  to  many  stamens.    The  carpels  are 


Tia.  361.  — A-E,PhanizCananenai4.  .<4,  staminate  flowers  {x2},  B,  two  platillate 
flowers  which  have  been  fertilized ;  two  o(  the  three  carpels,  cur,  are  a1)ortire. 
C,  a  similar  flower,  seen  from  in  front.  Hhawiiig  tbe  single  fertile  carpel,  and  two 
sterile  ones.  J),  section  of  young  fruit  (x  11),  E,  ripe  fruit  (XI).  E-G.  Uvi- 
ilona  ChiTiemie.  F,  part  of  infloreBcence  (X  I).  Ci,  single  flower  (X  2).  Gil, 
the  pistil. 

always  three,  and  may  be  separate  or  united.     In  the  latter  case,  not  infrequently 
but  a  single  one  matures. 

The  flowers  are  home  in  large  inflorescences,  often  extensively  branched,  and 
of  gigantic  size.      In  a  few  instances,  like  the  Talipot-palm  (  Corypha  Taliera), 
■•e  dies  after  It  has  developed  tbe  single  enormous  terminal  inflorescence. 


In  other  Palms  the  inflorescence  a 
while  young  by  large  bracts,  or  spatbea 
Tbe  fruit  is  usually  a  berry,  or  ston 
cob).  The  edible  fruits  of  many  Pain 
furnishing  building  materials,  fibre,  e 


s  a  lateral  branch,  and  is  surrounded 

-fruit,  which  may  reach  great  size  (Co- 
9,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  Falnis  in 
,  make  them  among  the  most  important 
of  all  plants.     Besides  the  fruit,  other  parts  of  the  tree,  the  young  shoots,  the 
fermented  sap,  and  the  pith  (Sago-palm),  are  important  articles  of  food. 

Distij)>atioi),  — Sc)me  of  the  Palms,  e.g.  Washinglonia  jtUfira,  of  Southern 
California,  are  inhabitanta  of  arid  regions  ;  but  it  is  In  the  moist  forests  oE  the 
Tropics  that  they  reach  their  greatest  development.  Here  they  become  stately 
trees  with  leaves  of  gigantic  size.     Some  species  of  Arenga  and  Caryota  have 


pinnate  leaveB,  ten  to  fifteen  metres  In  length,  and  the  fao-abaped  le&Tes  of 
Corypha  umbraeulifiTa  ate  four  to  five  metres  Id  diameter. 


Order  V.   Synanthte 

llie  order  STDanthn  comprises  a  eingle  small  (amity  ot  palm-like  plants,  the 
CyclanthaoeiB,     They  are  confined  to  the  American  Tropics,  and  in  a 
closely  resemble  small  Fan-palms  (Fig.  3tt2].     The  fiowera,  however,  t 

like  those  of  the  Aiacese. 
From  the  leaves  of  species 
of  Carludovica  are  macn- 
factnred  the  famous  Pan- 


Order  VI. 

Spathiflone 

The  Spathiflone  include 
two  families,  the  Aracea:, 
to  which  the  greater 
number  belong,  and  the 
Lemnaceie. 

Fam.    I.      Aiaces.  — 
The   Arace*  are  princi- 
pally tropical  planla,  but 
a  small  number  of  genera 
(Acorns,   Calla,    Symplo- 
carpus,  Arum,  Arissema) 
occur  in  temperate  regions 
as  well.     Several  Arace*. 
like  the  familiar  "  Cal la- 
lily"     (Richardia),     and 
various  species  of  Antliu- 
rium   and   Caladium,  are 
cultivated   for   their   fine 
foliage  or  showy  inflores- 
cences.     The   latter  owe 
their  beauty  to  the  lan;e 
bract  (Spathe)  which  sur- 
rounds the  flowers  (Fig. 
Fio.  362.  —  Cartudovica  patmata.     (After  Bailry.)      3<M)-      The    flowern    are 
bonie  upon  a  thick  spike, 
or  SpadiK.     In  Spathicarpa  (Fig.  368)  the  spadii  and  spathe  are  completely 
coherent.     The  flowers  may  be  unisexual  or  hermaphrrMliU!,  and  the  fruit  is  a 
berry,  which  is  often  brilliantly  colored  (e.g.  Ariscemn  triphyllum).    The  embryo 
may  fill  theseed(Lysichiton)or  there  may  be  endosperm  present  (Pbilodendron). 
Tlie  leaves,  with  few  exceptions  (Acorns),  are  large,  and  sometimes  com- 
pound.    The  venation  may  be  parallel  (Riohardia),  but  more  often  it  is  relicu- 
iaie.     The   Araces  are   represented   in   the   moist  tropical   forests  by    many 
Btrilting  forma.     Some,  like  Drafnnlium  gigns,  of  Central  America,  are  terres- 
trial  plants  with  giant  leaves ;  others,  like  Pbilodendron,  and  species  of  Anlbu- 
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riam,  are  cUmbere,  reaching  to  the  tops  of  tr^es,  and  ar«  among  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  plants.  Motutera  delieiom,  with  its  big  perforate  leaves, 
is  familiar  in  conserratories. 

The  flowers  of  the  Araceee  show  a  good  deal  of  variety.  In  the  simplest  forma, 
e.g.  Aglaooema,  Spalhicarpa,  the  flowers  consist  of  a  single  carpel,  with  a  basal 
ovule,  or  of  a  single  stamen.  In  others,  e.g.  Anthurmm,  Lysichiton,  tliere  is  a 
compound  ovary,  and  the  flowers  are  hermaphrodite,  with  a  nidimenlary  peri- 
antb.  Tbe  flowers  may  be  coDfined  to  the  base  of  the  spadiz  (Aristema),  or 
they  may  cover  it  completely  (Symplocarpus).  The  inflorescence  sometimes 
reaches  an  enonnous  size.  In  Amorphopkallue  titanum,  the  spathe  is  nearly  a 
metre  in  length.  In  these  lai^  forms  tbe  evolution  of  heat  by  the  inflorescence 
Is  very  marked,  and  a  thermometer  thrust  into  the  spathe,  especially  al  the  time 
that  the  pollen  is  being  sbed,  indicates  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  surrounding  atmosphere.    In  Philodeadron  mflirnochTytum,  an  East  Indian 


Fio.  363.  — J,  Spalhicarpa  lagill^olia,  the  simple  flotreni  attached  to  the  leaf* 
like  spathe,  tp  (x  i).  B,  Btamlaate,  /,  and  pistillate,  II,  flowers,  enlarged. 
C,  leaf  of  AriMsma  triphyllum  (x  |}.    D,  Nephthytit  Liberica,  trulls  (x  i). 

species,  Kraus  found  a  maximum  dlSerence  of  12,6"  C.  This  took  place  in  the 
evening,  and  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  the  odor,  which  is  often  very 
pronounced  In  these  plants.  Tbe  biological  significance  of  this  rise  in  temperature 
Kraua  considers  to  be  the  attraction  of  insects,  which  seek  shelter  in  the  warm 
spathe,  and  thus  receive  tbe  pollen,  which  they  afterward  carry  to  another  inflo- 
rescence. The  odor  of  many  Araceie  is  extremely  offensive,  and  the  colors  dulL 
Such  forms  attract  corri on- Insects,  which  serve  to  pollinate  them. 

Histology.  —  Tbe  tissues  of  tbe  Aracese  usually  contain  numerous  needle- 
shaped  crystals,  or  rhaphides,  to  which  has  been  attributed  the  extremely  acrid 
taste  of  many  of  them.  Some  of  tbem  (Dieffenbarkia  gpgvine)  possess  a  milky 
juice,  which  is  said  to  be  extremely  poisonous, 

Fam,  a.  Lemnaceie.  —  Tlie  very  much  reduced  plants,  the  Lemnace^  (Fig. 
365),  are  related  to  tbe  Araceie,  and  are  sometimes  included  with  them.  Lerana 
has  roots,  Wolffla  is  rootless.    The  latter  is  the  smallest  of  all  vascular  plants, 


twiag  a  little  oval  bod;  a  millimetre  or  so  iu  diameter.  Two  Hpeciea  occur  in 
the  Easi«ni  United  States.  The  flovreis  in  the  Lemnacece  consist  of  &  single 
carpel  or  stamen,  the  flowers  being  grouped  in  a  small  lnfloi«Hcence. 


Order  VII.     Liliiflors 

The  Lllliflorx  are  often  considered  to  be  the  "  typical "  Monocotyledons,  and 
comprise  many  of  the  moat  familiar  and  ahowy  forms,  botli  wild  and  cultivated. 
With  few  excepUona  the  flowers 
show  the  typical  arrangement,  i.e. 
five  whorls  of  three  members  (Fig. 
360).  The  two  whorls  of  perianth 
leaves  may  be  alike,  or  occasionally 
the  outer  ones  are  smaller  and  green 
(Tiillium).  Within  the  order  are 
found  all  gradations  between  the 
radially  aymmetrical,  hypogynoua 
flowers  of  the  true  Lilies,  and  the 
epigynous,  zygomorphic  flowers  of 
many  Iridaceie.  The  fniit  is  usually 
a  dry,  trilocular  capsule,  bat  it  may 
be  a  pnlpj  berry,  as  in  Asparagus, 
or  CliQtonia.  The  embryo  ia  small, 
surrounded  by  abundant  endosperm. 

The  Liliiflone  are,  for  the  most 
part,  perennial  herbaceous  plants, 
sending  up  each  season  annual 
flowering  shoots.  In  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world  they  may  become 
small  trees,  like  the  Yuccas  of  the 
Southwestern  States,  and  the  Dracie- 
naa  and  Cordylinea  of  the  Old  World. 
A  small  number  of  forma  (Smilai, 
Dioscorea,  Bryonia)  are  climbers. 

The  families  included  in  the  Lilii- 
floKB  are  the  Juncaceie,  Liliacea^ 
Amaryilidacex,  Iridoceie,  Diosco- 
reacece,  Taccaceie,  and  Ilfemadora- 

Fam.  I.    Jnncaces.  —  The  Rushea 
(Jancacece)  are  inslgniflcant  plants, 
/f.g,  364— JnlAurium   V.iidtii.   resembling  in  their  floral   structure 
lurtoreacence  and  leaf,  reduced.   "•*  ">'*'«  showy  Lihace»,  but  with 
(After  Bailbv.)  'l**  perianth  composed  of  inconspicu- 

ous acalelike  leaves.     They  are  some- 
times considered  to  be  degraded  Liliacete,  but  this  is  open  to  question. 

Fam.  3,  Liliaceffi. — This  is  the  largest  family  of  the  order,  and  includes 
many  of  the  moat  beautiful  of  all  flowera.  They  are  especially  well  developed 
ill  many  semi-arid  countries,  like  the  Mediterranean  region  of  Europe,  and 
CalifoTnia.  The  true  Lilies  (Lilinm),  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  Erythronium,  Trillium, 
are  familiar  examples.  Aniong  the  cliaracteristic  western  genera  may  be  men- 
tioned Calochortus  (Fig.  350),  Brodixa  (Fig.  3SS),  Fritillaria,  aud  Yucca. 


inferior  ovary.    A  single  species  (Dioacorta  villoaa)  li 
United  States.    D.  batatas  is  the  commoD  Tiun. 

Fama.  6,  7.    Taccawie,  Hsemodoraceae.  —  The  Taccaceia  and  Hsemodoraces 
are  smaU  families  without  anj  common  repreaenlatiTes. 

Order  VIII.     Farinosfe 

The  FarlnoMB  comprise  several  fsmiliea,  some  of  which  are  often  included 
with  the  Liliiflorete.     They  are  distinguished  especially  by  the  cliaraciec  of  tlie 


Fiu.  3GJ.  —  lI<i>i>ea>ifumvUtalum  (x|).     (After  Baii.kt.) 

endoaperm,  which  is  copious,  and  mealy  In  conslBtence.  The  ovules  are  often 
orthotropous,  aiid  the  siaiiiens  sometimes  reduced  in  number.  They  are  largely 
tropical  in  Iheir  distribution.  The  most  familiar  genus  is  Tradescantia  (Fig.  389), 
belonKiiiR  to  the  Coinmellnaceie.  PonWdpria  and  TilUndsia  represent  the 
Pontederlaoese  and  BromeMacete.  The  other  families  represented  in  the  United 
State.s  are  Mayacace«,  Xyridacese,  and  Erlocaulaceie. 

PODtederiacez.  — These  are  aquatic  plants,  mostly  confined  to  the  Tropics. 
Ponli'ilrria  contafu,  the  I'ickerel-weed  (Fig.  370).  is  our  only  common  repreeeiil- 
ative.     The  Waier-hyacinih  ^Ekbhoriiia  crassipm')  is  now  commonly  planted  in 
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much  trouble  by  tha  r^ 
pidity  nilb  which  it  hu 
increased.  The  floweis 
arc  etTongly  zygomorpliic, 
and  in  Pvntederia  cordato 
are  trimorph[c,  i.e.  there 
are  three  different  lengths 
of  styles  and  Btamena. 

Biomeliaceae.  —  The 
Bromellaceie  are  exclu- 
sively American,  and  espe- 
cially developed  in  the 
tropics  of  South  America 
•  aJid  the  West  Indies.  A 
few  species  of  Tillandsia, 
among  them  the  familiar 
"Spanish-moss"  {T.  ut- 
neoidee),  represent  the 
family  In  the  United 
States.  The  flowers,  struc- 
turally, are  much  like 
those  of  the  true  Lilies. 
They  are  often  in  spikes, 
the  floweni  In  the  axils 
of  showy  pink  or  scarlet 
bracts.  With  few  excep- 
tions they  are  epiphytes, 
and  are  a  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  flora  of 
tropical  America.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  slender. 


Pia.  3eS.~IrUxiphium  (x  1).    (After  Bailbi.) 


and  accumulaie,  also,  dust  and 
humus.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  scurfy  scales,  which  also 
serve  to  catcli  water.  The  Pineapple 
{Ananas  satioa)  \b  tlie  most  familiar 
member  of  the  family.  The  fruit, 
liere,  is  an  aggregation  of  enlarged 
flowers,  attached  to  the  juicy  floral 
axis  —  the  whole  structure  is  much 
like  a  gigantic  mulberry. 

The  roots  in  these  plants  serve 
mainly  as  organs  of  attachment,  and 
may  be  quite  absent. 


■■iQ.  MM.  -  Tra<i^scantia   Firflimco.     A,  OrdCT  IX.    Scitamlneflc 

infloresceace,    reduced.     B,   pistil.      C, 

stamen,  enlarged,  showing  the  staminal  1^^   Scltaminece   are,  with  very 

liairs.  few  exceptions,  tropical  plants,  fre- 


quenCly  of  large  size,  and  extremely  cbanicteristic.  Tbey  have  ample  le&ves, 
often  very  large,  as  in  tbe  Banana  (Mum).  The  leaves  are  rolled  up  trumpet- 
nise  when  young  and  have  a  strong  midrib,  from  which  lateral  parallel  veins 
run  to  tbe  margin,  Tbe  leaves  are  usually  stalked,  and  the  leaf-base  is  largely 
developed,  forming  a  conspicuouB  sheath  enwrapping  much  of  the  stem.  There 
ia  commonly  an  underground  stem,  or  rhizome,  from  which  the  aerial  shoots 
are  produced.  These,  with  few  excep- 
tions, bear  a  terminal  inflorescence  vliich 
ends  the  growth  of  tbe  shoot. 


Fro.  370.  — PonWdma  cordafa.    A, 

B,  single  flower,  showing  the  tw» 

sets  of  stamens,    C,  cross-section 

of  ovary,  showing  one  fertile  and 

Fra,  ^l,  — Bilberqia  vexillaria. 

two  BIB  rile  carpels. 

(After  Bailkv.) 

In  the  "TravelleT's-tree"  (Raveaata)  there  is  a  perennial  upright  tnmlc,  and 
the  inflorescences  are  lateral.     The  enlarged  leaf-bases  of  this  plant  serve  as 

The  flowers  are  zygomorphic,  and  only  very  rarely  are  all  the  stainena 
developed.  The  ovary  is  inferior,  and  the  seeds  contain  a  small  embryo,  which 
is  imbedded  in  perisperm,  or  nutrient  tissue  developed  from  the  nucellus  of  the 
ovule.  The  flowers  are  often  borne  in  tbe  axils  of  conspicuous  bracts,  which 
sometimes  are  very  vividly  colored.  Some  of  tbe  species  of  Hellconia  have 
yellow,  or  scarlet  and  yellow,  bracts  of  great  beauty,  and  the  bracts  of  some 
species  of  Zingiber  are  white  or  pink. 

The  least  specialized  flowers  are  found  in  the  Musaceie,  or  Banana  family. 
Here  five  perfect  stamens  are  generally  present,  and  a  rudiment  of  the  sixth  one 
is  often  apparent.  In  the  Ginger  family  (Zingitwracev)  only  one  perfect  sta- 
men in  developed,  and  one  of  the  others  is  broad  and  petal-like,  curiously  resem- 
bling tlie  labellum  of  an  Orchid  (Fig.  372,  G). 
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-  In  the  familiar  genus  Canna  (Fig.  372),  nUch  is  the  only  genus 
of  the  C&nnaceie,  and  very  common  in  our  gardens,  five  of  the  HtameOH  are 
changed  into  petaloid  staminodia,  nbicb  form  the  showy  part  of  the  flower,  the 
perianth  being  quit«  inconspicuous.  The  sixth  stamen  is  also  petaloid,  but  upon 
one  side  it  develops  pollen.  A  single  species  of  Canna,  C.  Jlaecida,  occurs 
native  in  Florida. 

HaranUoee. — The  Marantacese  are  principally  confined  to  the  American 
Tropics,  and  include  a  number  of  ehowy-Ieaved  forms  cultivated  in  greenhouses. 


DC. 

Fia.  3T3.  —  A-F,  Cnnna  tniiica.  A,  upper  part  of  ftoiveiing  shoot,  much  reduced. 
B,  flower,  showing  the  staminodia,  >t,  and  fertile  slamen,  si' :  cur,  style  with 
Btigma.  C,  fertile  stamen  and  pistil.  D,  section  of  ovary,  enlarged.  E,  nearly 
ripe  capsule.  F.  section  of  seed ,  enlarged ;  eiit,  embryo;  p,  perisperm.  U,  Ziiif/i- 
btr  offlcinalii.    (After  Beru  and  ScuMlST.) 


The  sCructare  of  the  floweis  is  much  like  that  of  Canna,     MaranCa  arandinacei 
farnishes  Arrow-root. 

Economically,  the  genus  Musa  holds  the  Hrat  rank  among  the  ScitamineiE. 
The  Plantain  (.V,  paradisiacn)  and  Banana  (J*,  xipientum)  are  among  the  most 
important  of  food-plants,  and  M.  lextilis  furnislies  Maiula  hemp. 

Order  X.    Microspermae 

The  Microspennas,  the  most  specialized  of  the  Monocotyledons,  are  also  tlie 
most  numerous,  the  number  oE  described  ^cies  exceeding  five  thousand.  Nev- 
ertheless, they  are  seldom  common  plants,  and  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
vices especially  developed  for  insect-pollination,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  hern 
remarkably  BOCceBsEul  in  the  struggle  for  existence.      There  are  two  suborders, 


the  Gjti&ndrEe  and  BurnianiiiDetB.  The  flowen  of  the  Gynandra,  which  com- 
prise neaity  all  the  Orchids,  are  ctiuActerized  by  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  tlie  BtamenH,  and  the  complete  coherence  of  the  atamena  with  the  style  to 
form  the  "column"  or  " gynoetemium "  o(  theae  flowers  (Fig.  373).  The  ovary 
is  always  inferior.  The  flowers  are  strongly  zygomorphic,  and  the  posterior  leaf 
of  the  inner  perianth- whorl  is 
or  leas  modiHed  to  form 
the  "Labellum"  or  lip  of  the 
flower.  By  a  twisting  of 
the  ovary  this  is  apparently 
anterior  in  position,  but  occa- 
sionally (Calopogon,  Fig.  374, 
E)  it  retains  its  primitive 
position.  In  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Orchids  (.VIonandne) 
but  a  single  stamen  is  devel- 
oped, this  being  tlie  anterior 
one  of  the  exl«rnat  whorl. 
In  the  Dlandrie  {tg.  Cypri- 
pcdium)  two  lateral  stamens, 
belonging  to  the  inner  whorl, 
are  developed,  and  the  fertile 
stamen  of  the  other  Orchids 
is  represented  hy  a  heart- 
shaped  staminodium  ( fig. 
<i74,  F).  In  the  AposCnsiete, 
a  small  family  of  tropical 
Orchids,  conudered  to  be  the 
most  primitive  memhera  of 
the  group,  there  may  be  three 
perfect  stamens. 

Pollen. —The  pollen,  ex- 
cept in  the  lower  forms,  like 
Cypripedium.  is  in  waxy 
masses,  or  Folliuia.  These  are 
usually  so  placed  that  they 
can  only  be  removed  by  the 


Fia.  ^S.  — Orchis  apectubilu.  A,  iiifioresceuce 
(xU).  B,  flower  with  the  upper  part  of  peri- 
anth bent  baclc  to  show  the  column,  x;  L,  the 
labellum;  »p,  spur;  o,  ovary.  C,  the  column, 
1  ftoDi   in  front;    an,   anther;   g^,  stigma. 


IJ,  diagram  of  the  floral  parts. 


most  Orchids  are  absolutely 
dependent  for  pollination. 

Ovules.  — The  ovules  are  usually  undeveloped  at  the  time  pollination  occure, 
and  the  growili  of  the  pollen-tube  is  slow,  sometimes  requiring  several  montlis 
before  it  reaches  the  ovules,  which  have  been  developing  in  the  meantime.  The 
seeils  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  embryo  rudimentary.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  small  size  of  the  seeds  that  these  plants  are  known  as  the  MicrospemiK. 

The  Orchids  are  cosuiupniitan,  but  are  especially  abundant  in  the  Tropics, 
especially  in  mountain  regions.  They  Bbow  a  greater  range  of  habit  ihan  any 
other  order  of  Monocotyledons.  While  in  cooler  regions  they  are  terrestrial,  in 
the  Tropics  many  of  them  are  epiphytes,  and  have  developed  special  structures, 
■uch  as  aerial  roots  and  enlargements  of  the  leaf-bases  ("Paeudo-bulba"),  which 
are  connected  with  their  epiphytic  h'abit  (Fig.  375). ,  A  considerable  number  are 
saprophytes  (_e.g.  Corallorhiza,  Neottia,  Cppliaianthera,  etc.),  and  these  are 
destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  have  their  leaves  reduced  to  scales. 
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Many  Orchids  are  cultivated  for  their  curioua  or  beautiful  flowers,  but  they 
are  of  little  economic  vaiue.  VaulUa  is  Che  inoat  iniportAnt  member  of  the  order 
economical!;. 

ClassifiCAtion-  — The  Orchidji  are  divided  into  two  main  sections,  the  Dian- 
dr«,  with  two  (rarely  three)  fertile  slaniena,  and  the  Monandr«,  with  but  one. 
The  Ulandra,  which  are  probably  the  more  primitive  forms.  Include  the  small 
tropical  family,  Apostasieie,  and  the  Cypripedilin^,  which  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  about  a  dozen  species  of  Cypripedinm  ("  Lady's-slipper," 
"  Muccasin-flower  ").    O.  tpeciabile,  of  the  eastern  United  States,  is  our  finest 


The  rest  of  oar  Orchids,  aa  well  as  the  great  bulk  of  the  erotlo  species,  beltmg 
to  the  Monandne.  Some  gpeciea  of  Pogoiiia,  Arethusa,  Calopogon,  and  Habe- 
naria,  are  among  our  most  beautiful  wild  fiowerH. 

Of  the  eiotic  genera,  cultivated  in  greenliouaeB,  Cattleyn,  Lrelia,  Oncidium, 
Dendrobium,  and  Phajus,  are  among  the  commonest  and  most  beautiful, 

BunnaDniacese.  —  The  Burmanniaceie  are  small  plants,  many  of  them  sapro- 
phytes, which,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  seeds,  are  often  aiaociated 
with  the  Orchids,  and  supposed  to  be  intermediate  between  theiu  and  the 
AmaryllldacetB.  The  stamens,  however,  are  not  united  with  the  style.  Bur- 
mannia  is  represented  by  two  species  in  the  southern  Atlantic  states. 
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CHAPTER   XII 

SUBCLASS  II.    DICOTYLEDONES 

The  Dicotyledons  are  preeminently  the  modern  plant  type,  far 
outnumbering  the  Monocotyledons  both  in  the  number  of  species 
and  of  individuals.  They  also  show  much  greater  range  of  structure. 
The  lower  Dicotyledons  resemble  to  some  extent  the  simpler  Mon<>- 
cotyledons,  to  which  they  are  undoubtedly  related ;Lbiit_t3iere  is  still 
some  question  as  to  which  group  is  the  older,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  two  groups  may  have  originated  independently  from  a  common 
stock. 

The  Gametophyte 

The  male  gametophyte  of  the  Dicotyledons  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  the  Monocotyledons.  The  small  antheridial  cell  divides  into 
two  generative  cells,  and  may  occasionally  (Caltha,  Silphium, 
Peperomia)  assume  a  coiled  form  suggestive  of  the  spermatozoid  of 
the  Archegoniates.  The  germination  of  the  pollen-spore,  and  devel- 
opment of  the  pollen-tube,  is  of  the  usual  angiospermous  type. 

Female  Gametophyte.  —  The  female  gametophyte  is  usually  of  the 
typical  form,  but  there  are  some  exceptions.  Thus,  in  Peperomia, 
there  are  normally  sixteen  nuclei  in  the  unfertilized  embryo-sac,  and 
no  definite  egg-apparatus  or  antipodal  cells  are  present.  In  Casuarina 
it  is  possible  that  a  similar  condition  exists,  but  this  is  still  doubtful. 
In  some  other  low  types  among  Dicotyledons,  e,g.  Santalaceae,  Phora- 
dendron,  the  ovules  are  imperfectly  developed,  the  embryo-sac  aris- 
ing from  the  tissue  of  the  placenta.  These  latter  forms  are  mostly 
parasites,  and  it  is  likely  that  their  peculiarities  are  secondary 
acquisitions. 

The  antipodal  cells  are  usually  three,  but  the  number  is  not  in- 
frequently greater  (many  Compositaj),  or  the  nuclei  of  the  large 
antipodals  may  divide,  as  in  some  Ranunculaceae. 

Fertilization 

The  lower  Dicotyledons  are  often  wind-poUinated,  but  as  a  rule 
they  are  entomophilous.  In  a  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
examined  {e.g.  Casuarina,  Juglans,  Betula,  etc.)  the  pollen-tube,  after 
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reaching  the  ovaty,  penetrates  the  orule  from  the  base  (chalaza) 
iDStead  of  entering  the  micropyle.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that 
this  can  be  considered  to  be  of  gieat  importance  in  classification,  as 
chalazc^amy  has  been  observed  in  several  genera,  which  are  probably 
not  closely  related.  The  fusion  of  the  second  generative  nucleus 
with  the  endosperm-nucleus  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  cases, 
but  is  probably  not  universal. 

The  Embryo 

The  typical  dicotyledonous  embryo  (Fig.  377)  differs  from  that  of 
the  Monocotyledons  in  having  the  apex  of  the  stem  terminal,  with 
two  opposite  cotyledons  of  equal  size.     Sometimes  —  e.g.  Peperomia, 


Fiu.  3TT.  —  A-D,  C(^itlla  buriu-paslorit,  deTSlopment  of  the  embryo;  I,  optical 
sections  (x  200).  £,  F,  Seitecio  aureui.  toud);  embryoa.  loDgiludlnal  Bectiom 
{  X  270) ;  «u«,  auspenaor ;  6,  primary  auspenBor-cell ;  eo!,  cotyledooa  ;  »t,  stem-Bpei; 
r.  root.    (£,  /',  after  Mottieb.) 

Monotropa — the  embryo  in  the  ripe  seed  (Fig.  378)  is  very  small  and 
its  members  undeveloped.  More  commonly  the  organs  are  well 
developed,  and,  besides  the  cotyledons,  the  terminal  bud  (Plumule) 
may  be  well  developed.  The  stem  (Hypocotyl)  and  root  (Kadicle) 
can  usually  be  distinguished.  The  embryo  may  be  surrounded  by 
abundant  endosperm  (Convolvulus,  Celastrus,  Ricinus,  etc.),  or  the 
tliiek,  fleshy  cotyledons  may  completely  fill  the  embryo-sac  (Fagaceae, 
LeguminoBJe).  In  a  few  instances  (Jlymphieaceae,  PiperaceEc)  peri- 
sperm  largely  replaces  the  endosperm. 

A  single  cotyledon  has  been  reported  for  Nelumbo,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  apparently  coherent  cotyledons  of  Podophyllum  may 
represent  a  single  ona     Both  of  these  plants  show  other  monocoty- 


donous  characters,  and  may  perhaps  be  more  nearly  allied  to  the 
Monocotyledons  than  to  the  Dicotyledons  with  which  they  have 


Fia.  378.— Types  otdlcotylertonons  seeds.  A.Pfperomiaiubrotunda.   B.Jeffertonia 

diphj/lla,    C,  DiOtpyron  Virjiiixiana.     D,  iMmiumalbavi.     E,  Ascltpiat  Corntiti. 
en,  endosponn;  em,  embryo;  p,  periapecm. 

usually  been  associated.  It  is  possible  that  other  anomalous  Dicoty- 
ledons —  e.g.  Actiea,  Thalictrum  —  may  show  a  similar  condition. 
There  is  usually  a  well-developed  suspensor, 
which  may  have  its  basal  celt  much  enlarged, 
ns  is  so  often  the  case  among  the  lower 
M  onocoty  1  ed  on  s. 

Cotyledons.  —  The  cotyledons  may  differ 
but  little  from  the  later  leaves,  but  usually 
they  are  different  in  form  {e.g.  Ipomoea,  Fig. 
1180),  and  may  be  thick  and  fleshy,  in  this 
case  not  infrequently  remaining  permanently 
within  the  seed. 

Germination  (Fig.  379).  —  When  the  embryo 
is  small,  it  grows  until  the  surrounding  endo- 
sperm is  nearly  used  up  before  the  root 
protrudes  through  the  micropyle.  In  seeds 
without  endospenn,  like  the  Horsechestnut 
or  Pea,  the  first  evidence  of  germination  is 
the  extrusion  of  the  stout  radicle,  which  at 
once  bends  downward  into  the  soil.  In  such 
-  Cueurhita  cases  the  thi<!k  cotyledons  may  remain  within 
Ptpo.  Young  seedling.  jije  testa,  or  shell,  of  the  seed,  or  they  may  be 
(Aftei  Bailkt.)  withdrawn  and  develop  chlorophyll,  so  as  to 

serve  for  photosynthesis,  as  well  as  for  reservoirs  of  reserve-food. 
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The  primaiy  root  in  many  Dicotyledons  persists  as  a  tap-root, 
as  in  the  Gymnosperms,  but  this  is  by  no  means  always  the  case,  and 
it  may  very  soon  be  replaced  by  the  secondary  roots. 

Tissues  of  the  Young  Sporophyte.  —  The  cotyledons,  like  the  later 
leaves  of  most  Dicotyledons,  are  reticulately  veined,  and  into  each 
leaf  passes  one  or  more  vascular  bundles,  forming  the 
"  leaf-trace."  These  proceed  downward  from  the  base  of 
the  leaf,  and  unite  near  the  base  of  the  hypocotyl,  where 
they  pass  into  the  vascular  cylinder 
of  the  primary  root.  Most  commonly 
there  are  two  bundles  in  each  leaf- 
trace,  which  unite  into  a  single  one 
within  the  hypocotyl;  or  one  bundle 
of  each  trace  unites  with  one  belonging 
to  the  other  cotyledon.  In  both  cases  a 
section  of  the  young  hypocotyl  shows 
two  bundles,  in  one  case  opposite  the 
cotyledons,  in  the  other  alternating 
with  them.  When  the  number  of  bun- 
dles in  the  traces  is  larger,  some  may 
remain  separate,  and  a  section  of  the 
hypocotyl  (Fig.  383,  B)  shows  a  circle 
of  four  or  more  biuidles  (Cucumis, 
Ricinus). 

Primary  Root.  —  A  section  of  the 
young  root  shows  a  central  vascular 
cylinder,  bounded  by  a  more  or  less 
well-defined  endodermis.  The  root- 
bundle  is  similar  to  that  in  other  vascu- 
lar plants,  and  is  radial  in  structure. 
The  xylem  is  composed  of  (usually) 
two  or  four  masses,  alternately  along 
different  radii  with  as  many  masses  of 
phloem.  This  arrangement  is  soon 
obliterated  by  the  development  of  a 
ring  of  cambium  outside  both  xylem 
and  phloem.  The  presence  of  the  cam- 
bium enables  the  tap-root  to  grow  in  Fio.  380.  — Seedling  of  Ipomaa 
thickness,  as  in  the  Gymnosperms.  purpurea. 

As  the  seedling  develops  new  leaves,  the  number  of  leaf-traces 
increases,  and  these  pass  downward,  uniting  with  those  from  the 
older  leaves,  and  becoming  more  numerous,  until  the  normal  number 
is  reached  (Fig.  382).  The  bundles  are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  of 
the  typical  collateral  form,  and  are  arranged  in  a  single  circle.  The 
development  of  cambium  takes  place  early,  and  the  secondary  growth 


is  thus  inaugurated.    In  perennial  stems  there  are  thus  formed 
regular  growth-rings,  like  those  of  the  Conifers. 

The  Uatare  Sporophyte 

The  sporophyte  Iq  the  Picotytedons  varies  extremely  in  size  and 
complexity.  Soiuetimes  it  is  a  delicate  annual  herb,  living  but  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  while  on  the 
other  hand  it  may  be  a  gigantic  tree 
living  for  many  centuries.  Some  of 
the  parasitic  and  aquatic  Dicotyledons 
(e.g.  Kafflesiacefe,  Podostemonacese) 
are  thallose  plants,  without  any  clearly 
marked  exterhal  organs,  aside  from 
the  flowers.  While  aquatic  forms  are 
less  frequent  than  among  Monocoty- 
ledons, some  genera,  like  Utricularia, 
Ceratophyllum,  and  Myriophyllum, 
are  characteristic  submersed  aquatics. 
Xerophytea,  or  forms  adapted  to  dry 
conditions,  are  numerous,  some  of  the 
xerophytic  types,  like  the  Cacti,  and 
some  Euphorbias,  being  especially  per- 
fect instances.  Parasites  and  sapro- 
phytes are  common,  and  in  the  Tropics 


P        P     pb 

Fia.  3Sl.  —  Hippurii  vvlffarii.    giem-apex,  Fio.  SS2.—  ClematUviactlla.    Dia- 

sbowing   tbe   primary   tln^ues ;   ',   epl-  gram  to  show  the  amuigODieal 

dermia;   p,  p,   pleruiae;   pb.  periblem.  of  tbe  vascular  bundles.     (After 

(After  De  Baky.)  Haoeli.) 

many  epiphytic  and  climbing  Dicotyledons  abound.  One  peculiar 
order  (3arraceuiale,s)  is  noteworthy  for  the  curious  contrivances 
developed  for  entrapping  inserts  and  similar  small  animals.  In 
short,  among  the  Dicotyledons  is  to  be  found  almos.t  every  type  of 
plant-structure. 
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While  among  the  Monocotyledons,  at  least  outside  the  Tropics, 
trees  are  rarely  found,  the  Dicotyledons  are  very  often  arborescent ; 
and,  except  for  those  regions  where  the  Conifers  predominate,  make 


Fia.  383.  —  A,  RidnuM  eommunia,  emu^action  of  liypocotyl,  sbowing  tlie  a 

meat  of  the  primary  vascalar. bundles  (x  6).  B,  Tilia  Amerii:ana.  aectioD  ot  a 
brancli.shuiriiiKsbiaiiDaal  growth  ring*  (XI) ;  for.cortei;  pA,  phloem;  x.xylem; 
rn,pllhi  i.e.,  interiasclcular  cambiam;  pm,  primary  mednllary  tsj. 

up  the  greater  part  of  the  forests.  Dicotyledons  are,  as  a  rule,  more 
gregarious  than  the  Monocotyledons.  TheJew  types  of  the  latter, 
like  the  Grasses  and  some  aquatic  forms  (Typha,  Scirpne,  etc.),  often 


Fig.  3ii.  —  A,  TropKofvm  Tnajun.  cross-section  of  Taunlar  bunille  from  the  item; 
DO  cambinm  Is  preaent.  H,  Pttargonium  <p..  cross-sectioD  o(  stem-bundle,  ahow- 
ing  cambinm.  cam  (x  200).  en,  endodermis;  ph,  phloem;  i,  sieve-tubeB;  xp, 
zjlem :  (.  tssmIs. 

grow  in  large  masses,  biit,  aside  from  theae,  the  plants  which  give 
the  special  character  to  the  flora  of  most  temperate  regions  are,  with 
the  Coniferae,  the  Dicotyledons. 


The  Stem 

The  apex  of  the  stem,  especially  id  some  aquatic  forms  like  Hip- 
puris,  is  conical,  but  much  oftener  it  is  flattened.  No  single  iuitial 
apical  cell  is  to  be  found,  but  two  or  three  initial  layers  of  apical 
tissue  are  present  (Fig.  381).  An  evident  epidermal  layer  covers 
the  apex,  beneath  which  is  the  periblem,  or  primary  cortex.  The  cen- 
tral cyliuder  (plerome  stele)  is  not  always  clearly  distinguishable  from 
the  periblem,  and  the  origin  of  the  "  procambium,"  or  tissue  which 
develops  into  the  vascular  bundles,  is  not  always  perfectly  certain. 

A  typical  herbaceous  dicotyledonous  stem  in  its  simplest  form 


Pro.  3SB.  —  TiHa  Americana.    A,  cross-aecljon,  B,  longitudinal  tuigentiEJ  xectloD, 
ot  the  wood  (X200);  v.TeawlB:  (,  tracheids;  m,  medDll&rjr  niyg;/,  wood-fibrce. 

shows  a  single  layer  of  epidermal  cells,  within  which  lies  a  more  or 
less  massive  cortex,  composed  largely  of  ohlorophyllous  cells  (Tig, 
3ti3,  A).  The  cells  immediately  below  the  epidermis  constitute 
the  principal  mechanical  tissue,  as  they  do  in  the  stems  of  Mono- 
cotyledons. These  mechanical  elements  may  be  either  collenchyma 
dr  hbrous  cells.  The  central  tissue  of  the  stem  (pith,  medulla)  is 
usually  composed  of  thin-walled  parenchyma,  which  in  such  hollow- 
stems  as  those  of  the  UmbellifersB,  Dandelion,  etc.,  is  torn  apart  and 
destroyed  at  an  early  period. 

The  vascular  bundles,  except  in  a  few  anomalous  cases  (e.g.  Pej>e- 
romia,  Podophyllum,  Nelumbo),  are  arranged  in  a  circle  surrounding 
the  pith,  with  a  common  eudodermis  derived  from  the  innermost  layer 
of  the  periblem.     They  are  formed  of  the  united  leaf-traces,  which 
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usually  pass  downward  through  several  intemodes  before  they  unite 
with  the  older  ones.  The  arrangement  of  the  bundles  is  often  very 
complicated,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  number  of  bundles  in  each 
leaf-trace,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  upon  the  stem. 

The  bundles  are  somewhat  wedge-shaped  in  sections  (Fig.  384), 
the  xylem  consisting  of  rows  of  trachcie,  with  more  or  less  paren- 
chyma and  fibrous  tissue  between.  The  tracLeary  elements  are 
lai'gely  made  up  of  true  vessels,  which  exhibit  various  forms  of 
thickenings  upon  their  walls. 

A      .1 


Via.  386.  —  Tilia  Americana,  .if.croea-sectionof  the  cortex  ol  a  yonnic  twig,  cutting 
thraufh  a  lenticel,  I;  pd,  the  periderm.  li,  outer  cortex  o(  an  older  branch; 
«,  epidennlsi  pd,  periderm.  C,  cross-section  o!  the  phloem,  showing  medullary 
rays,  m,  sieve-tubes,  »,  and  bast-flbrea,  6  (x  200). 

The  phloem  is  composed  of  sieve-tubes,  "companion  cells,"  or 
cambiform  elements,  and  often  groups  of  fibrous  celts  (bast-fibres). 
Onteide  the  ring  of  bundles  is  the  common  endodermis,  marking 
the  inner  boundary  of  the  secondary  growth.  Even  in  herbaceous 
Dicotyledons  there  is  developed  in  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stem 
a  zone  of  cambium,  which  permits  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  sec- 
ondary growth,  but  it  ia  in  perennial  woody  stems  that  this  is 
best  developed.  The  cambium,  as  in  the  bundles  of  the  Conifers, 
is  composed  of  several  layers  of  radially  compressed  cells,  lying 
between  the  xylem  and  phloem.  The  central  cells  of  the  cambium 
zone  divide  actively  by  periclinal  walls,  and  the  cells  thus  formed 


are  transformed  into  the  permanent  elements  of  the  wood  and  bast. 
(k>nnecting  the  cambium  zones  of  the  separate  primary  bundles, 
there  is  formed  a  similar  zone  in  the  primary  medullary  rays,  or  the 
ground-tissue  between  the  primary  bundles.  There  is  thus  devel- 
oped a  complete  cylinder,  composed  of  " faseiciilai- "  and  "inter- 
fascicular" cambium.  The  eudodermis  is  not  always  clearly  distin- 
guishable. In  such  stems  the  primary  cortex  early  disappears,  and 
is  often  replaced  by  a  secondary  bark  developed  through  the  activ- 
ity of  a  special  meristem,  or  "Periderm,"  developed  in  the  cortex. 
Very  commonly  part  of  the  periderm  assumes  the  character  of  "Cork- 
cambium,"  or  "  Phellogen  "  (Fig.  386). 

As  in  the  .Gyjnnflsperms,  the  tracheary  tissue  of  the  wood  (Fig. 
"  )  is  interrupted  by  medullai-y  raya  (m),  which  may  be  continued 
into  the  phloem.  These  are 
sometimes  very  conspicuous,  as 
in  the  wood  of  various  species 
of  Birch  and  Maple,  where  the 
shining  flakes,  seen  in  radial 
sections  of  the  wood,  are  the 
medullary  rays. 

Anomalous  Thickening. — 
While  the  secondary  tliickening 
of  the  stem  in  Dicotyledons 
usually  results  in  regular  con- 
centric growth-rings,  like  those 
of  the  Conifers,  Inhere  are  a 
good  many  exceptions.  Some- 
times a  second  cambium  ring 
is  developed  inside  the  ring  of 
}^_  wood  {Tecoma  radicana)  (Fig. 
387),  or  each  primary  bundle 
may  be  surrounded ,  by  a  sepa- 
rate cambium  ring,  giving  rise 
to  several  masses  of  wood  sur- 
rounded by  a  common  cortex. 
This  is  especially  characteristic 
of  some  woody  climbers  (e.g. 
Serjania).  Other  variations 
but  must  be  passed  over  here.     See  De  Bary  (2). 


fsa.  387.  — Anom*U 
DlcotyledonB.  A,  Pudophylty 
turn.  Numeroiu  scattered  vaocular 
bundles,  vb  (x  3).  B.Tecoma  radicanx, 
■ecoDdary  wood,  x^,  formed  Inside  the 
prfmiiT;  wood,  i'  (x  2).  C,  Bignonia. 
Unequal  f^Tth  at  wood,  resulting  in 
fuurpriDcipa>wiod-niaaaes  with  si  tern  at^ 
Ing  masaea  of  phloem  (x  4) :  cor.  eortex; 
/,  bast-flbres;  com.  eambiam ;  pti, 
phloem  ;  I,  lylem  ;  p.  pith. 


The  Bark 

The  bark  (Fig.  386)  of  most  woody  Dicotyledons  consists  of  two 
portions,  the  inner  bark,  or  bast,  belonjiing  to  the  vascular  bundles, 
and  the  outer  bark  which  belongs  to  the  cortex.    This  outer  bark  is 
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often  coinpOHed  largely  of  cork.  The  cork  may  form  a  uniform, 
smooth  layer,  as  in  the  amooth  twigs  and  stems  of  many  shrubs  and 
trees,  or  it  may  be  developed  in  irregular  masses,  which  become 
Split  by  deep,  longitudinal  fissures  aud  ridges,  often  scaling  off  in 
large  flakes,  or  shreds,  as  in  the  Hane,  Hickory,  or  Eucalyptus. 
These  masses  of  cork  are  sometimes  veiy  thick,  and  may  form  wing- 
like growths  (_Ulmu8  aiata).  Commercial  cork  is  obtained  principally 
from  the  bark  of  Quereas  saber. 

The  stem  in  Dicotyledons  is  usually  extensively  branched,  and 
shows  great  variety  of  form,  all  of  the  principal  modifications,  such 
as  bulbs,  stolons,  climbing  stems,  etc.,  being  represented.  The 
branching  is  almost  always  axillary. 

The  Leaf 

The  leaves  of  Dicotyledons  show  much  greater  variety  than  is 
found  among  Monocotyledons.  While  they  may  be  reduced  to 
scales,  or  be  entirely  absent  in  some  parasites  and  saprophytes,  they 
are  nsually  well  developed  and  have  all  the  parts  present  The 
typical  form  is  a  broad,  stalked  leaf,  with  reticulate  venation.  A 
midrib  is  usually  present,  or  if  the  leaf  is  palmately  lobed,  there  is 
a  corresponding  number  of  stout,  radiating  veins  from  which  are 
given  off  the  smaller  lateral  veins,  and  these  are  joined  by  an  intri- 
cate system  of  smaller  ones.  Stipules  are  often  present.  The  mar- 
gin of  the  leaf  is  often  variously  cut  and  lobed,  this  finally  resulting 
in  the  various  types  of  compound  leaves. 
These  may  be  either   palmately  com-  en 

pound  (Clover,  Horse  chestnut,  Ampe- 
lopsis),  or  they  may  be  pinnately 
compound  (Rose,  Locust).  Where  the  pv.,,. 
primary  segments  are  themselves  com- 
pound, decompound  leaves  result  (Aqui- 
legia,  Acacia).       "  pi— ■ 

Scale-leaves.  —  Scale-leaves  of  two 
kinds  may  be  recognized:  first,  the 
rudimentary  scale-leaves  found  in  vari- 
ous colorless  parasites  and  saprophytes; 
and  second,  the  protective  scales,  such 
as  the  thick  scales  of  the  winter-buds  ^ 

of  deciduous  trees.  -  Fro.    38a.— Amaranivi    chiore- 

PbTll*^.-Th.  ™„geme„t  of  th,  «f^.  SSS'-St, 
leaves  upon  the  stem  also  shows  great  arootlel,  from  the  perkycle.p; 
variety.  The  leaves  may  be  either  oppo-  <".  eniloderinia  of  the  prim«ry 
Bite  or  alternate,  and  in  the  latter  caae  Xm^' pJ.'' pfeCf  oi ''■^Ue": 
may  show  a  divergence  of  one-third,       {After  Van  Tieohbii.) 
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two-fifths,  three-eighths,  etc.    (For  an  extended  discussion  of  leaf- 
forms  and  ari'angement,  see  Gray,  "  Structural  Botany.") 

Bracts,  and  the  organs  of  the  flower,  are  also  foliar  structures. 

The  Root  (De  Bary,  2 ;  Van  Tiegheniy  20) 

The  primary  root  in  the  Dicotyledons,  like  that  of  the  Gymno- 
sperms,  is  a  continuation  of  the  hypocotyl,  and  often  persists  as  a 
tap-root. 

The  apex  of  the  root  in  most  Dicotyledons  shows  three  sets  of 
initials  (Fig.  388).     Overlying  the  apex  of  the  plerome  cylinder  is  a 

single  initial  layer,  or 
two,  which  belongs  to 
the  periblem.  Outside 
this  is  a  common  initial 
layer  for  root-cap  (ca- 
lyptrogen)  and  derma- 
togen.  The  structure  of 
the  older  roots  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  in  the 
root  of  the  seedling. 

The  secondary  roots 
arise  from  the  peri- 
cycle,  and  very  early 
show  the  difPerentiation 
of  the  three  primary 
tissue-meristems. 

Like  the  stem  and 
leaves,  tlie  roots  of  Di- 

Fio.  389.  —  Diagrams  to  show  nonnal  secondary  thick-  i.   i   j             u 

ening  in  the  roots  of  Dicotyledons;  cor,  cortex;  cotyledons  StlOW  van- 
en,  endodermis;  p»  pericycle;  c,  cambiam;  z^,  OUS  modifications,  SUch 
primary,  z^,  secondary,  wood ;  ph\  ph^,  primary  and  ^s  root-tubers  (Dahlia), 
secondary  phloem.  .  .      j  -i    /Ar       ^      • 

root-tendrils  {Ehus  tox%- 
codendron),  aerial  roots  {Ficua  sp,,  Mangrove).     (See  Chapter  II.) 


Trichomes 

Epidermal  outgrowths,  or  Trichomes,  are  better  developed,  as  a 
rule,  in  Dicotyledons  than  in  Monocotyledons.  These  trichomes 
show  great  variety,  ranging  from  delicate  downy  hairs  to  coarse 
bristles  or  scurfy  scales.  Glandular  hairs  are  very  common  in 
many  Dicotyledons,  and  are  probably  mainly  defensive,  either  repel- 
ling animals  by  their  strong-scented  secretions,  or  in  some  cases  — 
e.f/.  Salpiglossis  —  actually  capturing  Aphides  and  similar  small  in- 
sects which  would  injure  the  plant.    The  dense  felted  masses  of  hairs 
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upon  the  leaves  of  xerophytes  act  as  a  screen  against  the  too  intense 
light  rays. 

Flowers  of  Dicotyledons 

Much  the  same  range  of  structure  is  found  in  the  flowers  of 
Dicotyledons  that  obtains  among  the  Monocotyledons.  Some  of 
the  lower  forms  are  destitute  of  any  proper  floral  envelopes,  and 
in  rare  instances  —  e.g.  Ascarina  —  may  consist  of  but  a  single 
carpel  or  stamen.  In  these  simplest  Dicotyledons,  stamens  and 
carpels  are  frequently  in  different  flowers  (Quercus),  or  even  upon 
different  plants  (Morus,  Cannabis).  While  some  of  these  simple 
flowers  may  be  reduced  forms,  most  of  them  cannot  be  so  regarded, 
and  must  be  considered  to  be 
primitive  types.  A  B 


^    ? 


B 


.car 


i/car 


D 


Flo.  390. —  i4,  Bt  Peperomia  blanda. 
A,  portiuii  of  the  spike,  showing  the 
arrangement  of  the  simple  flowers 
(XG).  Bf  single  flower,  more  en- 
larged; 6,  the  subtending  bract; 
9.  carpel;  5,  stamen.  C,  P.  sub- 
rotunda.  Median  section  of  liower 
(X  40);  car^  carpel. 


Fio.  391.  —  At  Oxalia  sp.  Actinomorphic 
choripetalous  flower.  B^  Spirma  sp. 
Section  of  the  actinomorphic  flower ;  all 
the.  parts  separate;,  car,  carpels.  C, 
Lamium  cilbum.  Sympetalous,  zygomor- 
phic  corolla.  D,  Veronica  sp.  Showing 
zygomorphic  sympetaly,  and  reduction 
of  stamens  to  two. 


In  the  greater  number  of  Dicotyledons  the  flowers  possess  well- 
developed  floral  envelopes,  which  are  differentiated  into  calyx  and 
corolla.  Sepals  and  petals  are  most  commonly  four  or  five  in 
number,  although  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  In  one  group 
(Ranales)  the  number  of  parts  is  often  indefinite  (Magnolia,  Oaly- 
canthus),  and  this  is  true  of  the  stamens  and  carpels  as  well.  These 
Kanales  usually  are  "  apocarpous,"  i.e.  have  the  carpels  separate,  and 
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in  many  ways  suggest  the  Alismacese  and  allied  families  of  apo- 
carpous Monocotyledons,  with  which  they  are  probably  remotely 
related. 

More  commonly,  the  stamens  are  equal  to,  or  twice  as  many  as, 
the  petals,  and  the  carpels  either  the  same  or  fewer. 

Reduction  and  Cohesion. — In  the  further  development  of  the  flower, 
the  same  tendency  to  reduction  in  the  number  of  parts,  and  cohesion 
of  parts,  seen  in  the  Monocotyledons,  obtains  also  among  the  Dicoty- 
ledons. The  carpels  in  the  majority  of  them  are  more  or  less  com- 
pletely united  in  a  compound  (Syncarpous)  ovary,  and  their  number 
is  generally  less  than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  There 
may  also  be  a  more  or  less  complete  cohesion  of  the  floral  axis  with  the 
carpels,  so  that  an  "  inferior  "  ovary  is  developed,  as  in  the  Fuchsia. 

Cohesion  of  the  sepals  with  the  margin  of  the  floral  axis  is  very 
common,  and  results  in  the  cup-shaped  or  tubular  calyx  found  in  so 
many  flowers  (Hollyhock,  Carnation,  etc.).  In  such  forms  the  teeth 
alone  of  the  calyx-cup  represent  the  sepals.  While  the  showy  part 
of  the  flower  is  usually  the  corolla,  this  may  be  absent,  as  in  Anem- 
one and  Fremontia  (Fig.  432),  where  the  calyx  is  brilliantly  colored, 
and  mimics  a  corolla.  Or,  in  other  cases  (Bougainvillea,  Euphorbia), 
the  corolla  is  absent,  and  the  flowers  proper  are  inconspicuous,  but 
the  inflorescence  is  surrounded  by  showy  bracts,  similar  to  the  showy 
spathe  of  the  Araceae. 

Zygomorphy.  —  Zygomorphy  of  the  flower,  exhibited  in  such 
flowers  as  Delphinium,  Tropoeolum,  Pelargonium,  etc.,  is  also  a  form 
of  specialization,  and  like  most  of  such  adaptations,  is  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  visits  of  insects.  Where  the  petals  remain  separate, 
the  flowers  are  termed  "  Choripetalous." 

Sympetaly.  —  The  most  specialized  types  of  flowers  found  among 
the  Dicotyledons  are  those  of  the  Sympetalae,  in  which  the  petals 
are  more  or  less  completely  united  with  a  tubular  outgrowth  of 
the  floral  axis  into  a  cup-shaped  corolla.  Both  hypogynous  and 
epigynous  flowers  occur  among  the  Sympetalee,  where  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  stamens  (Labiatae,  Schrophulariace8B,etc.)  is  common, 
and  associated  with  strongly  marked  zygomorphy.  The  Sympetalfe 
are  more  numerous  than  the  Choripetalae,  and  probably  represent  a 
more  modern  type  of  structure.  At  the  head  of  these  are  placed 
the  Compositse,  the  largest  existing  family  of  plants.  These  show 
a  peculiar  form  of  specialization  which  seems  to  have  been 
extremely  successful.  The  individual  flowers  are  usually  small,  but 
are  aggregated  into  dense  heads,  the  outer  (ray)  flowers  being  often 
different  from  the  central  disk-flowers,  and  serving  to  render  the 
head  conspicuous. 

The  Fruit  and  Seed.  —  The  Fruits  of  the  Dicotyledons  exhibit  all 
the  different  types  known  among  the  Angiosperms,  and  the  same 
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is  true  of  the  seeds.    For  a  detailed  account  of  these,  the  student 
may  refer  to  any  of  the  special  works  on  the  subject. 

Many  special  devices  for  distributing  the  seeds,  either  through  the 
agency  of  the  wind,  or  by  bursting  of  elastic  capsules,  or  by  animals, 
have  been  developed.  Such  are  the  numerous  edible  fruits,  and  the 
winged  seeds  and  fruits,  as  well  as  the  adhesive  ones,  so  often 
encountered. 

Classification  of  Dicotyledons 

The  classification  of  the  Dicotyledons  is  in  a  very  unsettled  condi- 
tion, and  the  one  adopted  here  ^  can  only  be  considered  a  provisional 
one.  They  are  commonly  divided  into  two  series,  Archichlamydeae 
(Apetalae,  Choripetalae)  and  the  Metachlamydese  (Sympetalae).  In 
view  of  recent  studies  upon  the  Apetalse,  it  seems  best  to  recognize 
these  as  a  distinct  series,  so  that  we  may  recognize  three  series  (sub- 
classes of  £ngler),  of  equal  rank,  Apetalse,  Choripetalae,  and  Sympe- 
talse  (Archichlamyde^,  Mesachlamydeae,  Metachlamydeae). 


Series  I.  Apetalae  (Archichlamydeae) 

The  Apetalse  comprise  several  orders  of  Dicotyledons  which  are 
very  different  from  the  typical  Choripetalae,  and  are  probably  the 
most  primitive  members  of  the  group.  Some  of  them,  especially  the 
Piperales,  show  certain  resemblances  to  some  of  the  simple  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  may  be  remotely  related  to  them.  For  the  most  part, 
they  show  but  little  affinity  with  the  higher  Dicotyledons,  and  should 
probably  be  removed  from  their  association  with  the  Choripetalae. 

The  flowers  of  the  Apetalae  are  of  very  simple  structure,  and  often 
diclinous  (e,g.  Morus,  Populus,  Fagus),  the  plants  being  either  monoe- 
cious (Quercus)  or  dioecious  (Morus).  The  flowers  may  be  quite 
destitute  of  envelopes  (Peperomia,  Saururus,  Salix),  or  there  may  be 
a  simple  perianth,  of  usually  inconspicuous  scalelike  leaves.  In 
some  Polygonales,  the  perianth  is  petaloid,  but  there  is  some  ques- 
tion whether  these  are  not  more  properly  included  in  the  Chori- 
petalae.    In  no  case  is  the  perianth  differentiated  into  calyx  and 

corolla. 

Many  of  the  Apetalae  are  shrubs  or  trees,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  forest  trees,  especially  in  the  temperate  regions,  belong  to 
the  Apetalse.  Among  these  are  the  Oaks,  Beeches,  Elms,  Walnuts, 
Hickories,  Willows,  Poplars,  Birches. 

1  The  classification  adopted  here  is  with  very  slight  modifications  that  of  Engler, 
"  Uebersicht  iiber  Unterabteilungen,Reihen,  Unterreihen  und  Familien  der  Erabryo- 
phyten  Siphonogamen,"  in  Die  NatUrlichen  Pjianzen/amilien,  2-4  Theil,  Nachtrag, 
1897. 


Engler  inclades  under  the  Apetalaa  the  following  orders :  — 

1.  Verticil latse 

2.  Piperales 

3.  Salicales 

4.  Myricales 
6.  Balaiiopsidales  ? 
6.  Leitneriales  ? 
T.  Juglandalea 

8.  Fagales 

9.  Ui'ticalea 

10.  Proteales 

11.  San tal  ales 

12.  Aristolochiales 

13.  Polygonales 

Order  I.    Verticillats 

This  Older  Includee  but  s.  siugle  genos, 

CasuariDa  <Fig.  392),  trees  of  very  pecul- 

Fio.     392.  —  CiMuarfna     equiaetifolia.     iar  habit,  with   Equiaetum-like,  leafless 

J,  biaachshowlDg  the  reduced  sc&le-    branches,  and  simple  flowers  conaisting 

leavM  (.    B.  branch  with  ripe  cone    „f  ^  ^j^^,^  ^^^^^^^  „^  „,  ^^^  ^p^^_  ^^^ 

"     '"'    ?■  of  which  is  usually  sterile.    The  genua  is 

especially  developed  in  Australia,  but  occurs  also  in  tropical  Asia  and  the  PaciGc 

islands.     C.  equiseti/olia  is  not  inlrequeutly  planted  In  California. 

In  the  structure  of  the  flowers  and  development  of  the  embiyo-sac,  Casuarina 
shows  certain  resemblances  to  the  Gnetales,  and  ma;  be  related  to  them.  Fer- 
tilization is  cbalazogamous. 


Fio,  393.—  ^,  B,  Satirunu  oemuus.  A,  branch  with  inflorescence .  somewhat  re- 
duced. B,  single  flower  ealai^ed.  C,  Peperomia  trinervU.  Cross-section  of 
stem  (xM). 
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Order  II.    Piperales 


Tbeae  are  for  the  most  part 
tropical  herbs  or  woody  climb- 
ers, with  eitreiuely  simple 
flowers,  in  dense  spikes,  and 
broad  leaves  wbicli  GUggest 
the  Araceee.  The  arraiigenient 
of  the  vascular  bundles  in  tbe 
stem,  especially  in  the  genus 
Feperomia,  ii  also  liiie  that  ' 
of  the  Monocotyledons.  The 
fluweis  are  usually  bc^rmaph- 
lodite,  but  may  be  diclinous 
(Nematanthera).  They  are 
quite  destitute  of  floral  enve- 
lopes, and  arranged  in  the  axils 
of  bracts,  upon  a  thick  splka 
(Fig.  300). 

Peperomia  differs  from  all 
other  Angiosperms  yet  ir 
gated,   in  having  tbe   number   . 
of  nuclei  in  the  embryo-sac  ^ 
sixteen  instead  of  eight. 

The  fruit  is  a  dry  capaule 
(Saururua),oraberfy  (Piper), 
and  the  seeds  are  characterized 
by  the  clevelopment  of  abundant  perisperm,  in  addition  to  the  scanty  endosperm. 

The   order   is   represented   in   tbe   United   States   by   Saorurufl   (Fig.  383) 
and  Anemopsia,  the  latter  being  Cali-  _  i 

fomian.      Anemopsia   has   the   spike 
mbtended  by  petal-like  bracts,  sug- 


FiQ.  asi. 


Saiixip.  A,  male,  &, female, inllores- 
ice.  C,  male  flower.  D,  female  flower, 
section  of  ovary.     F,  dahlBcing  ripe  fruit. 


Flo.  39B.  — Popufu*  (rtcAoca/Tiii.  Mala 
flowen  eolarged.  A,  B,  show  the 
Bubtending,  fringed  bract. 

cesting   tbe    spathe   of    the   AraceB. 

'Inhere    are    three    families,  —  Pipe-  .„„ 

races,  Saururaces,  and   Chlorantha-  fio.  398.  — Jfyrica  {Comptonia)  aspUni 

ceie,  folia.    (After  Bbttton  and  Bbowh.) 


Order  III.    Salicales 

These  are  trees  and  ahmba  witb  dicecious  flowera  of  simple  Btructure  (Fig. 
394).  They  are  especially  characteristic  of  nortbem  regions.  Tbere  are  but 
two  genera  — Sain  (Willow)  and  Populus  (Poplar)  —and  one  family,  Salicacen. 

Order  IV.    Hyricales 

Thi«  is  a  amall  order  of  shrubby  plants  or  trees,  comprising  the  ^ngle  genus 
Myrica,  which  is  sometimea  subdivided.  The  floneis  are  stmcturally  mncb  like 
those  of  tbe  SalicaceEe.  Mjfrica  ceri/era  is  the  Wax-myrtle  of  the  eastern 
United  Stales,  jtf.  (Compfonia)  atpleni/olia  (Fig.  396)  the  '•  Sweet^fem.''  A 
single  family  —  Myricacece. 


^7 


\> 


Order  V.    Balanopsidales 

A  group  of  doubtful  affinity  represented  by  a  single  genua,  Balanops.    There 
Te  several  species,  trees  and  shrubs  inhabitlug  New  Caledonia. 

Order  VI.  Leitneriales 


Order  VII.  Jtiglandales 

The  Juglandaies  include  tbe  single  family  JuglandaceEe,  to  which  belong 
the  Walnuts  and  Butternut  (Juglftna)  (Fig.  307)  anil  the  Hickories  (Carya) 
(Fig.  308).    The  staminate  flowera  are  Id  drooping  catkins,  and  the  pistillate 
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are  borne  »l  the  lips  of  the  braochea.  The  frait  Id  the  Walnals  Is  a  sort  of 
drupe ;  thai  of  tbe  Hickories  has  Ibe  outer  pericarp  split  into  lobes.  The 
leaves  are  pinnately  compound.     The  family  l>i  especially  well  represented  in 


[.  niate,  S,  female,  duirera. 


Order  VIII.   Fagales 

The  Fagates  inclade  two  very  important  families  of  trees  ;  the  Detulaceie,  to 
which  belong  the  Birches  (Betula)  aiid  Alders  (Alnus),  Hornbeam  (Ostrya, 
Carpinus),  Hazel  (Corylus);  and  U)e  Fagace^e,  which  comprise  the  Oaks  (Quer- 


Fm.  HM.  —  Carpinut  CarolinSana,     Hstillkte  catkin.     (After  Bailbt.) 


Fio.   100. —  Quercui  afirifolUi.     A,  twig  wilb  male,   4,  a 

B,  ilnicle  male  flower,  enlarged.     C,  female  flower,  enlarfted.     D,  section   of 
older  flower ;  nip,  cupule.    E,  ripe  acorn :  cap,  capule. 
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ens),  CbestDDt  (Caitanes),  and  Beech  (Fagoa).  These  are  among  the  most  im- 
porUuit  forest  trees  of  cold  temperate  regions,  where  the  Oaks  and  Beeches 
BometJines  constitute  the  whole  of  the  forest  growth. 

The  flowem  (Fig.  400)  are,  with  very  rare  eiceptiona,  moniBciouB,  the  stami- 
nale  in  drooping  catkins,  the  pistillate  solitary.  The  fruit  is  a  nut,  which  not 
infrequently  is  enclosed  by  au  iovolucre  or  thickened  envelope,  Eoriucd  from  the 
bracia  surrounding  the  flower.  This  involucre  forma  the  "cup"  in  the  acorn, 
and  in  the  Beech  and  Chestnut  is  the  spiny  husk  in  which  the  nuts  are  enclosed. 


Fio.  401.  —  A-C,  Ulmu»  campetlrU,  var,  labemia.  A,  flower  with  stamenB  aad 
pistil.  B,  pistil  showing  the  two  stigmas.  (.',  young  samara,  or  winged  fruit. 
D~Q,  Moru>  alba.  D,  male  catkins.  £,  single  male  flower,  enlarged.  F,  female 
inflorewMnee  (x  2).      0,  Kpe  fruits. 


Order  IZ.    Drtli^ales 

The  Urticales  comprise  a  large  number  of  herbs,  sliruba,  and  trees,  beinf;  espe- 
cially well  represented  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world.  The  flowers  are  usually 
diciinouB,  but  may  be  hermaphrodite.  They  are  generally  borne  in  dense  inflo- 
rescences of  various  kinds  (Fig.  401).  A  single  ^rianth  is  usually  present, 
but  is  inconspicuous,  and  may  be  entirely  absent.  The  stamens  are  generally 
attached  to  the  pt-rianth,  nhich  is  often  persistent,  and  may  become  pulpy  and 
form  a  pseudocarp.  The  fruits  (syncarps)  of  the  Mulberry  (Fig.  401)  and  Osage 
Orange  (Maclura)  are  of  this  nature. 

There  are  three  families,  —  Ulmacete,  to  which  belong  the  Elms  (L'lraus)  and 
Hackberry  (Celtis)  ;  the  Nettle  family  (Urticaceie),  largely  composed  of  herba- 
ceous plants  i  and  the  Molberry  family,  Moraces,  which  is  composed  of  trees. 


shrubs,  and  some  herbaceous  plants,  and  includes  many  tropical  trees,  some  of 
great  economic  importaince.  The  most  important  genus  is  Ficus,  to  which 
belong  the  common  Fig  (Ficus  carica)  (Fig.  402)„tlie  India-rubber  tree  (F. 
elattiea),  and  the  various  Banyan  trees  (^F.  religlosa,  etc.).  The  Hop  (Suntvlus 
lupulut)  and  the  Hemp  (Canitabf*  tativa)  are  also  members  of  the  Moraceie. 

Order  X.     Proteales 


Fio,  40i.  —  Ficus  carica.     (After  Bailbt,) 

the  Cape  region  of  Africa.  None  occur  in  North  America,  but  species  of  Protea 
(Fig.  403)  are  occaaionally  grown  in  greenhouses,  and  GrevUUa  robaata,  the 
■'  Silk-oak  "  of  Australia,  is  a  common  ornamental  plant,  and  fretjuently  planted 
put  of  doors  in  California. 

Order  ZI.    Santalales 

The  SantalaJes  comprise  a  large  number  of  plants,  often  much  reduced  para- 
sites, whose  affinities  are  somewhat  doubtful.  The  flowers  are  usually  hermaph- 
rodite, with  a  well -developed  perianth.  In  many  of  them,  the  ovules  are  only 
Imperfectly  differentiated,  and  the  embryo-sac  may  be  imbedded  iu  the  tissue  of 
the  placenta,  or  even  of  the  carpel.  There  are  several  tatnilles,  two  of  which, 
ysntalaoes  and  Loranthaces,  are  represented  in  the  United  States.     To  the 
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Fia.  tOS.  —  ProUacjfnaroide*.     (Aft«T  Bailet.) 

former  belonge  the  Bastard  Toad-flax  ( Comandra  vmbeltata)  ;  to  the  latter  the 
American  Mlatletoe  (Phoradendron,  Fig.  404)  and  Arceuthobimn.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Sautalales  are  tropical  plants. 

Order  ZII.    Aristolochiales 

The  Aristolochiales  comprEae  three  fami- 
lies, of  mostly  tropical  plants,  of  which  two, 
the  Raffieeiaces  (Fig.  405)  and  Ilydnoracen, 
are  parasiles  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
These  plants  live  within  the  bodies  of  other 
plants,  much  as  a  Fungus  does,  and  Iheir 
vegetative  organs  are  reduced  to  an  irregular 
tballus,  which  may  closely  resemble  the 
mycelium  of  a  Fungus.  The  flowers  In 
RafQesia  are  of  enorroous  size,  sometimes 
B  metre  in  diameter. 

The  Anstolochiaceie,  Che  third  family,  are 
herbaceous  or  woody  plants,  with  curious 
flowers,  often  of  larjte  size.  Ananim  C'ana- 
dfnte  (Fig.  40fl)  is  the  common  Wild-ginger, 
and  several  species  of  Aristolochia  also 
occur  wUd.  Of  the  latter,  A.  eipho  is  a 
common  ornamental  climber. 

Order  XIII.    Polygonales  pi, 

The  Polygonales  include  the  single  fani- 
Dy  Polygonaces,  well  represented  within  the  Uitited  States  by  numerous  species 
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of  Polygonum  (Fig.  407,  "Knotrgnws,"  " Smartweed,"  etc),  Rumex  (Sorrel, 
Dock),  EHogonutn,  and  sevenl  other  smaller  geners.  Ot  cultivated  plants,  tha 
Rhubnrb  (lilipum)  and  Backwheat  (Fagopyrum)  are  tie  most  important. 

The  PolygoDBces  are  uEuaUy 
.  Q  herbaceous  plants,  but  some- 

times  (e.g.  species  of  Ericgo- 
Dum)  may  be  woody.  The 
flowers  are  either  diclinoos  or 
bennE^hrodite,  with  a  regular 
perianth,  which  is  sometimes 
brightly  colored.  The  leaves 
have  usually  sheathing  nipules, 
and  the  form  of  (he  leaves  and 
the  structure  of  the  pistil  recall 
somewhat  the  simpler  Pipe- 
raccEB,  with  which  there  may 
be  a  remote  affioity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Potygonaces 
are  probably  related  to  the 
lower  Centrosperms,  one  of 
the  lowest  orders  of  Uie  Chori- 

Series  n.     Chori- 

petalee  (Uesaclilamydeee) 

The  flowers  in  the  Chori- 
petalee  are  usually  hermaph- 
rodite, and  there  are  two 
F.<..*«.-^,Cv«nu.  kvpocUiU.    ParasiUc  on    fj^^  "*    perianth  leaves, 
the   roots   of   Ciatos.     B.   Saffletia   Patma.     differentiated     into     calyx 
Section  of  tho  bast  ot  Cifu»  tp..  showing  the    and  corolla.      In  some   of 
F«ngD5-li^e  character  of  the  plant-bodyof  the    ^^     j  members  of  the 

parasite  BaOlesia.     (All  figures  after  Souis-  .        ,  ,         , 

Laubach.)  series,  however  (e.g.  Anem- 

one, Clematis),  there  are 
no  petals  developed.  As  a  rule,  the  petals  and  sepals  are  four  or 
five  in  number,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 

Among  the  lower  Choripetalie,  there  are  two  types  of  flower,  which 
recall,  on  the  one  hand,  the  flowers  of  the  Apetals,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  apocarpous  Monocotyledons,  and  probably  represent  two 
lines  of  development  These  two  orders  are  the  Centrospermie  and 
the  Ranales. 

In  the  Centrospermse  the  flower  may  be  extremely  simple,  as  in 
Chenopodium  or  Amarantus.  The  ovary  contains  a  single  basal 
ovule,  and  the  structure  of  the  flower  is  very  much  like  that  of 
the  Polygonacese  or  the  Piperacefe,  which  they  further  resemble  in 
possessing  perisperm  in  the  seed.  In  the  simpler  Kanates  (Nelumbo, 
Anemone)  the  flowers  have  uumerous  free  carpels  and  stamens,  and 
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the  perianth  is  composed  of  a  varying  number  of  petals  and  sepals, 
which  are  not  always  clearly  separable,  as  in  the  Water-lilies,  The 
latter  recall  in  many  ways  the  HelobieEe,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  they  are  really  related  to  them. 

The  single  terminal  ovule  of  the  lower  Centrospermse  is  replaced 
lu  the  higher  forms  by  an  axial  placenta,  upon  which  are  borne 
numerous  ovules.  Some  of  them  have  several  carpels  which  may  be 
united  into  a  several-chambered  ovary  (e^.  Mesembryanthemum). 
The  more  specialized  types,  like  Dianthus,  Silene,  Portulaca,  etc, 


have  showy  petals,  and  the  calyx  is  often  tubular.  In  Mesembiy- 
anthemum  (Fig.  409)  many  of  the  numerous  stamens  are  transformed 
into  petaloid  staminodia. 

In  the  higher  ChoripetalEe  the  calyx  is  iisually  composed  of  united 
sepals,  and  the  parts  of  the  flower  are  constant  in  number.  The  sta- 
mens, however  (Myrtaceae,  Eosaceae),  may  be  more  numeroiia,  and 
sometimes  the  carpels  also,  suggesting  an  affinity  with  the  Ranales. 
With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  Kosifloree,  also,  the  carpels  are 
almost  always  united  into  a  compound  pistil. 

Among  the  less  specialized  forms  the  flowers  are  radially  sym- 
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metrical  (actinomorphic),  —  e.g.  Rosa,  Papaver,  Oxalis,  —  but  many 
are  markedly  zygomorphic,  as  Viola,  Tropeeolum,  LegumiuosEe.  All 
degrees  of  cohesion  of  the  ovary  witi  the  floral  axis  are  found,  even 
in  the  same  order.  Thus  in  the  Resales,  the  Crassulacese  have  all 
the  parts  of  the  flower  quite  separate;  in  Pyrus,  the  carpels  are 
more  or  less  completely  united  with  the  floral  axis,  and  in  Ribea 
there  is  a  true  inferior  ovary. 

Among  the  Choripetalfe  are  found  many  types  of  specialization  of 
the  vegetative  parts.  The  Sarraceniales  (Pitcher-plants,  Sundews) 
and  the  Cacti  (Opuntiales)  are  among  the  most  remarkable  cases. 


Classification  of  Choripetale 


W: 


rW 


The  Chonpetalae  may  be  divided  into  the  following  orders : 

1.  Centrospermse 

2.  Ranales 

3.  Rhceadales 

4.  Sarraceniales  - 

5.  Rosales 

6.  Geraniales 

7.  Sapin dales 

8.  Khamnales 

9.  Malvales 

10.  Parietales 

11.  Opuntiales 

12.  Myrtiflor^ 

13.  Umbelliflorte 


Base  0 


Order  I.    Centrositeniiee 

The  CentroapermEB  Rre  mostly 
herbaceous  plants,  whose  flonera  may 
be  Bmall  and  incoDBpicuouB,  e.g. 
AmarantuB,  Chenopodiam  (F[g.  408); 
or  they  may  be  large  and  showy,  e.g. 
Claytonift  (Fig.  410),  Dianthiis,  Silene 
(Fig.  410).  In  the  latter  forms,  both 
calyjc  and  corolla  are  present,  and 
the  flowers  are  said  to  be  "  Helero- 
chlamydeous  " ;  in  the  lower  types,  only  one  set  of  perianth-leaves  are  found,  and 
the  flowers  are  '•  Homochlamydeous."  The  ovary  is  in  niost  cases  "  one-celled," 
and  tlie  seeds  are  borne  upon  a  central  placenta,  which  is  developed  fn^m  the 
apex  of  the  floral  axja.  Tlie  ovule  is  usually  bent  (campy lotropous),  and  the 
endosperm  is  partially  replaced  by  perisperm.  In  the  latter  respect,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  the  placenta,  the  CentrospermEe  suggest  the  Fiperales,  with 
which  they  may  posalbty  be  connected  through  the  Polygonalea 


Fro.  407.  — -1,  Rumet  criipiu 
young  shoot,  showing  the 
B-E,  Foiygonum  gp. 
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Order  II.    Raaales 

Tbe  Rftuales  compriae  a  Urge  number  of  Dicotyledons,  some  of  which,  like 

the  NymphsaceiB  and  certain  Ranonculacete,  suggest  afflnitieB  with  Uie  Modo- 

cotyledons.    Some  of  them, 

like  the  Nympheaceae,  Cera- 

tophjllacex.     and     a     few 

Ranunculaces,  are  aquatics, 

which   recall    in    habit   tbe 

Helobiee  among  the  Mono- 
cotyledons,     OtheiB  —  e.g. 

MagiioliaceiB,     I-auraceffi  — 

are  trees  or  shnibs,  and   a 

tew    genera  —  e.g.'  Akebia, 

Meniapermiim  (Fig.  413,  F) 

— are  woody  cliiubers. 
Flowers. — The  flowers  of 

tbe    Ranales   almost  always   pio.  i 

have  the  parts  entirely  sepa- 
rate, although  exceptionally 

the  carpels  may  be  united.    The  number  of  petals  and  sepals  ma;  be  definite 

(species  of  Ranunculus,  Berberis),  or  there  may  be  great  Tariation  in  this 
respect   (Magnolia,    Nymph  tea),    and    in 
A  such  cases  there  is  often  no  marked  difler- 

ence  between  sepals  and  petals.  Not  infre- 
quently —  e.g.  Anemone,  Dtlphinium, 
Caltha^the  sepals  are  petaloid,  and  the 

^t '  petals  may  be  quite  absent.     The  stamens 

are  numerous,  and  this  is  true  in  most 
cases  of  the  carpels,  which  may,  however 
(BerheridaceEB),  be  reduced  to  a  single 

In  most  cases  the  flowers  are  radially 
symmetrical,  but  strongly  zygomorpliic 
flowera  are  occasionally  met  with  —  e.g. 
Delphinium  (Fig.  412,  F),  Aconitum. 
While  hermaphrodite  flowers  are  the 
rule,  they  may  be  diclinous  (Thalictrum, 
Akebia). 

Some  of  the  Raualcs  show  anomalies 
in  the  structure  of  the  tissues,  which  also 
surest  a  relationship  with  the  Monocoty- 
ledons. Thus  Podophyllum,  Leontice, 
Thalictrum,  the  Nymphieacete,  and  several 
others  have  the  vascular  bundles  scat- 
tered irregularly  in  the  stem,  Instead  of 
arranged  in  a  single  circle,  as  in  the  typi- 
cal Dicotyledons, 

The  Ranales  comprise  many  familiar 
and  beautiful  flowers  as  well  as  some 
characteristic  trees,  especially  in  the  East- 
ern states,  where  the  Magnolias  and  Tulip-tree  (Liriodendton)  are  among  the 
mo«  striking  forest  trees  fin  the  Pacific  ooasl,  the  only  tree  of  the  order  is 
the  beautUul  Bay-tree  ([^ndielfularfa  Cali/ornica),  (Fig.  416). 


FlO.    tXt.  -  A,     Mfiembryanthem: 
tp.,  the  showy  part  of  tbe  flower 
consists   of    the   narrow    petaloid 
staminodls,  <(.    B,  Phytolacca  de- 
candra,  single  flower,  enlarged. 


Fia.  410.  —  A-D,  Claj/lonta  Firginiea.  D,  aection  o(  the  6«ed,  shoiring  the  curved  em- 
br7«, em,  ttnd  theperlBpeTm.]).  E-Q,Silene  Firginiea,  Ogdlagramof  theflovsT. 
H,  Cenulium  milffolwn.    Captnls  sbowiiiK  tbe  dehiscence  b;  l«eth,  enlai'Bed. 


Fio.  411.  — A-E,  yuphar  advena.  C,  flower  with  tbe  showy  sepals,  »,  removed,  to 
show  the  SDiBli  petals,  p,  the  stametii,  an,  nnd  pistil,  m/.  F-I.  Xelumbo  Itttea. 
H.  onlarEed  receptacle,  or  torus,  bearing  the  separate  carpels,  sry,  iniilE  In  cavities. 
J,  eectioii  of  the  upper  part  of  a  carpel,  Hhowing  the  single  pendent  oTule,  OB, 
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PiQ.  412.  —  A,  B,  Thalictrum  arumonoidet.    B,  tbe  ripe  acbese.  in  U,  split  longl- 

tadinftll;  and  enUrfced.    C'~E,  Aquitegia  Gaimdentit.    F,  G,  Delphinium  tricome. 
Id  O  tbe  upala  have  been  removed  m  show  tbe  toar  peiaU  and  the  stamens. 


Fio.  il3.  —  A-C,  Berbeiia  wlgarU.  C,  a  Btamen,  showing  Its  dehiscence,  il,  E, 
Podophyllum  ptllatian.  F-J.  ifeni$permum  Canadenxe.  Q,  Btaminate,  iT.  plstil- 
late,  flower.    J,  teed  split  to  ahow  form  of  the  embryo. 
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Order  III.    Rhceadales 

The  RhiBBdales  are  moBtl;  herbaceous  plants  with  show;  flowers,  the  parts  ol 
which  are  hypogynous.  The  carpels  are  usually  completely  united  with  a  com- 
pound pistil.  To  thin  order  belong  the  Poppy  family  (Papaveracete),  including 
a  number  of  very  showy  flowerE,  especially  well  represented  in  California.  Rep- 
resentative genera  are  Papaver,  Eschscholtzia,  rlatystemon,  and  Ronneya.  In 
the  Ea£teni  states  SaDguiuaria  (Fig.  416,  A)  and  Stylopborum  are  characteristic 


..^fm4-^^ 


Fia.  iW.  —  A-E,Sa7igvinaTiaC 


genera.    Sometimes  separated  as  a  family  are  the  FumariaceiB,  containing  the 
genera  Dlcentra  (Fig.  418,  F),  Adlumia,  and  Corydalis. 

The  Cnicifene,  or  Mustard  family  (Fig.  41T},  compriaea  very  many  familiar 
plants,  wild  and  cultivated.  To  the  Rhcnadales  belong  also  the  Caper  family 
(Cappaiidacece),  and  the  Mignonette  family  (Resedacex). 


Order  IV.    Sarraceniales 

The  Sarraceniales  comprise  three  families  of  plants,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
traordinary modifications  of  the  leaves,  which  are  transformed  into  traps  for  the 


<3.  B 


Pio,  417.  — A-C,  Braftlea  juneea.  D-F,  Capulla  biirta-pattorU.  E,  tTBDSTerae 
section  of  yoang  ovary,  ahowltiK  the  plAceata,  pi,  and  ovoles,  ov,  highly  magalSed. 
F,  B«ctloD  of  ifpe  seed,  enlarged. 
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capture    of    insecU.      One    fsmilj   of 

Pilcher-pIanW  {Sarraceniaces)  ie  exclu- 
sively American.  Two  geuera,  Sai- 
racenia  of  ttie  EasMm  statcH  and 
Darlingtonia  of  tlie  Sierra  Nevada,  are 
found  in  the  United  Statea.  A  necond 
fainiiy,  Nepentbacece,  ie  confined  to  the 
Tropics  of  tbe  Old  World,  while  the 
Droseracete  are  coamopolitan  (Fig.  418). 

Order  V.    Rosales 

The  Roaaleg  iaclnde  a  lai^  number 
it  familiar  plants,  and  show  a  good  deal 
of  range,  both  in  the  character  of  the 

vegetative   parts   and   the    flowers   and   Fio.  i\?.  —  Podoitemon  aileaeetim.  eu- 
fruita.      The    flowers   are    usually   her-        larged;    (.    the    tballuid    i 
maphrodile     and     actinomorphic       "  '  "■'' 

there  are  numerous  except]  on  b. 

A  few  forms  —  e.g.  Podostemi 
structure,  sometimes  resembling  Algs,  rather  tban  vascular  plauU.     Other  Ro- 
sales are  herbaceous  or  shrubby,  and  some  —  e.g.  Platanua,  Robinia  —  are  tree 
enlarge  size. 

Among  the  most  primitive  of  the  Rosales  are  the  Ciaseulacen  (Fig.  420,  D},  i: 


frutthi; 
(After  WAaMlNO.) 
(Fig.  ilB)  — are  aquatics  of  very  peculia] 


Fia.  i21.  —  I'lataniaoccidentata.    (Alter  IIAILBT.J 

wliich  the  parts  of  the  Sower  are  all  separate  and  of  equal  number.  In  the  Saxi- 
fiagatxas  (Bibes,  Saiifraga,  Philadelphus)  (Fig.  420  J,  E)  and  the  Roeaceie  tlie 
actiiiomorphlc  flowers  show  all  gradations  from  strictly  hypogyuous  forms  wiUi 
free  carpels  to  thoae  with  true  iaferior  ovaries.  In  most  of  tbese  forms  tbe  aum- 
ber  of  stamens  is  iDdeflnite. 


Fio.  422.  — A~C,  Fragaria  Tirginiana.  D,  Pmnui  Cfmmit.  K,  optnea  tp. 
F,  O,  Pyrut  Malut.  H,  Rota  Manda,  sectiua  of  the  tlower-bud,  eu1arg«d,showlng 
tbe  Qumeroos  tree  carpels  enclosed  in  tlie  uro-sbaped  receptacle. 
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I'eacheeiCheirieB,  Straw- 
berrieB,  etc.,  are  all 
Rosacex.  The  family  Is 
enmetlmeti  divided  Into 
three  subfamilies  — 
I>rapaceie  (Cherry  fam- 
ily), Pomaceie  (Apple 
family),  and  RosaceEe 
propel. 

Lesumiiioss.  —  The 
LeguiniaoBie,  or  Pea 
family,  is  the  largest 
family  of  the  Choripet- 
aJse.  It  LE  eBpecially 
developed  in  the  Trop- 
ics, where  many  Legu- 
lainoete  are  trees  of 
great  uze,  and  many  fu 

Three  subfamilies 


Fia.  423.  —  Cmtalpinia  pulcherrima ;  at,  Btigma. 


giant  woody  creepers  or  lianu. 
distinguished,  —  Fapilionaceie,  Ccesslpinete,  and  Ml- 
moses.     Ttie  two  latter  are  mainly  tropical,  most  of  the  Legumluoeie  of  tem- 
perau  regions  belonging  to  the  Pnpilionace». 


Fia.  i7i.  —  A-K,  Fitum  tntiirum.  B,  petals  separated;  v,  standard  (vezillam) ; 
IB,  wings;  k,  keel.  C,  stamens,  and  carpel,  z.  D,  embryo  with  one  cotyledon 
removed.    F.  Q,  Ctrei*  Canademii.    H,  I,  Sckrankia  uncinata.    I,  single  flower, 
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The  flowers  of  the  LegamiDOSie  regalarly  ahaw  ten  stameua,  and  a.  single  car- 
pel which  develops  iDto  the  cbaracterUtic  legume  or  pod. 

The  flowera  of  the  CiesalpineEe  (Fig.  423)  and  Ihlimoaece  (Fig.  424,  H)arene&Tly 
aclinomorph[c,  nilh  free  stnoiena ;  the  Papiliona«e»  hate  the  characieristic  but- 
terfly-aliaped  flowera  (Fig.  424,  A)  and  the  stamens  are  '■  Monadelphous  "  (aJt 
united)  or  "  Diadelphnus  "  (nine  united  and  a,  aingle  fiee  sUimen).  Cercis  (Fig. 
424,  F)  is  to  some  extent  intermediate  in  character  between  the  CmBalpinea;  and 
the  PapilionacecB. 


(m\ 


Fio.  4:i5.  —  A-E,  Geranium  maeulalam.  F-U,  Li 
;oung  (rnlt,  enlncgBd.  I-K,  OzalU  violiieea. 
ahowinij  the  hetemgamj'  of  the  flower. 

While  most  of  our  native  LeguminosEe  are  herbaceous  plants  of  moderate  size, 
there  ate  several  genera  which  are  woody  climbers  or  treea.  Of  these  may  b« 
mentioned  Wistaria,  Cercis,  Robinia,  Gleditschia,  Gymnocladus,  and  Acacia. 

Order  VI.    Geranlales 

The  Geraniales  include  herbaceous  and  woody  planta,  some  of  them  —  e.y. 
Erylhroxylon  —  trees  of  some  size.  The  flowers  are  usually  hermaphrodite  (Ge- 
ranium, Oialis),  but  may  be  diclinous  (Euphorbiaces),    The  flowers  are  either 
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Pio.  426.  —  Euphorbia  commutata,  B.  C.  ilngle  iDflorosceDce,  Bhowing  the  corolla- 
llke  involocra,  tit,  cont&lnlng  the  Beparate  mule,  A,  aod  femate,  ?,  flowera.  D. 
BiDgI«  male  flower,  enUiged.    B,  Bectloa  of  the  ovar;.    Q,  Bectlon  of  ilpe  seed. 


Fio.  t2J.~A'C,  Euonymut  atroparpurew.  D-F,  Celaitrai  seanderu.  F,  lection 
of  froit,  ihowliie  [he  aril  aurroundloK  the  teeda.  6-1.  Slaphvtta  Irifolia  J.  K, 
Rhai  cotinui.    Flowers,  enlarged. 


acCinomorpblc  (OzalU,  Linum)  or  zygomorphic  (Pelargonium,  Tropceoliun). 
Id  the  latter  case  the  numbei  of  ataiuenB  is  reduced.  The  carpels  are  usually 
three  to  five,  aad  ma;  separate  (Gerasiura)  at  maturity  (Fig.  426,  D). 

The  Geraniaces  Include  several  aatlfe  species  of  Geranium,  and  the  species 
of  Pelargoniimi  are  favorite  garden  plants.  Ozalidaceee,  Linaces,  and  TropcDola- 
ce»  also  include  familiar  forms.     Linum  uiUatistimam  is  the  common  Flax. 

To  the  Rutacece  belong  the  various  species  of  Citrus  (Orange,  Lemon,  etc), 
and  the  Meliaceee  include  the  Umbrella-tree  (^Melia  Axederaeh),  often  planted 
in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  United  States. 

The  Polfgalacen  are  lepreaented  by  several  species  of  Folygala,  with  strongly 
zygomorphlc  flowers. 


PlO.  428.  — i),  B,  Acer  lacekarinuni.  D-F,  A.  diuycarp-um.  E,  section  of  seed. 
F,  embryo  removed  from  (he  seed.  O,  .EiciUut  glabra.  H-J,  Impatieia  fnlva . 
J,  dower  vritb  the  parts  displayed;  l,  sepals;  p,  petals;  an,  slamens;  ffy,  carpets. 

The  Riiphorbiaceie,  which  are  doubtfully  placed  with  the  Oeraniales.  are  plants 
especially  abundant  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  earth.  The  flowers  (Fig.  42(1) 
are  diclinou.i  and  inconspicuous ;  but  they  are  often  surrounded  by  a  corolla-liki? 
involucre  v«hich  rendera  the  infloresct-nce  very  conspicuous.  Thin  la  seen 
among  our  native  species  in  E.  comll'ila  and  E.  marglnatti,  but  is  still  more- 
marked  in  such  cultivated  species  as  E.  gpUndfiis  and  E.  (Foiitseltia)  pui- 
cherrima.  !^ome  of  the  South  African  Euphorbias  are  quite  leafless  and  clo.*^!; 
resemble  Cacti,  from  which  tliey  may  be  at  once  distinguished  by  their  milli^ 

The  Ca.stor-bean  (RIcinus)  and  the  showy-leaved  Crotons  are  common  culti- 
vated members  of  the  Euphorbiaceffi. 
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Order  VU.    Saplndales  (CeUstniib^  ^~'' ' 

The  Sspindales  are  for  the  moet  part  ahrubs  or  trees,  which  In  the  character 
of  the  flowers  clo«eI;  reaemble  the 
Geraniales.  To  the  Saplndales  belong 
the  AnacardiacetB,  represented  by 
epeciee  of  Rh<u,  some  of  which  are 
excessively  poisonous  Co  the  touch. 
The  Aqulfoliacese  include  Che  Hollies 
(Hex);  the  Celastracece  comprise  spe- 
ciea  of  CeUaCrus  (Fig.  427)  and 
Euonymus ;  and  the  Stapbyleaceee  are 
represented  by  the  single  species 
6'taphylm  Mfolia  (Fig.  427,  G). 

Sapindlnex.  —  The  suborder  Sspin- 
dtceie  includes  the  Maples  (Acetaceie) 
and  the  Buckeyes  (HippocasCanacese), 

Balsamininett.  —  A    single    family, 
Balaam inaceie,  represent  the  suborder   Fio.  429.  —  A,B,  Viiit  tabnuca :  c 
Balsaminineie.     These   are  herbaceous        coherent  petals,  whicli  are  thro 
plants,   Including   the   garden   Balsam        '?«,"  J^«  I**"*^^  expands.    C,  D.  fruits 
( Impatieiw  baliatnina)   acid   the  wild 
Jewel-weed  (/.  yWea)  (Fig.  128,  H). 


of  V.  bicolor. 


l^/ 


Order  VIII.    Rhamnales 

The  order  Bhamnslea  is  a  small  one,  und  includes  but  two  families,  Rham- 
nnces  and  Vitacex.  They  are 
noody  plants,  often  climbers,  and 
tlie  flowers,  which  are  Bomctiraes 
dicUnoua,  are  usually  inconspicu- 
ous. The  flowers  may  be  either 
hjpogynous  or  epigynoas. 

Khamnacex.  —The  family 
Rhamnaceie  is  repreaenled  by 
species  of  Rharouus  (Buckthorn) 
and  Ceanothus.  The  latter  genus 
is  especially  well  repreaented  in 
California,  where  species  of  Ceajio- 
thus  are-  important  components  of 
the  dense  scrub  or  '■  chaparral " 
upon  the  dry  mountain  sides. 
Vitac«s.  — The  Virginia  creeper 
\i^S^y  (Ampeloptit     quinque/olia)     and 

^fc.-'wiS'  various  species  of  Gr&pe  (Vltis) 

Tia.ai.  —  Fr*monliaCal\foriiiea.  B.sectlon     represent  the  Vitacen  (Fig.  429). 
of  the  ovary. 

Order  IX.    Ualvales 

The  Malvales  comprise  several  families,  some  of  which  have  very  conspicu- 
ous flowers.     While  the  flowers  usually  are  heteiochlamydeous,  a  few,  like 


Fio,  432.— .1-0,  FtoJa  cucuWaM.    H-L,  Hypirimm  perforatum. 
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Fremontia  (Fig.  431),  have  no  corolla,  but  the  sepala  in  tbia  case  aie  petaloid. 
The  carpels  are  usually  completely  united,  but  in  the  Malvacete  the  fruit  is  a 
"  Bchizocarp,"  and  Heparatea  at  maturity  into  aa  many  parts  as  there  are  car- 
pels. The  stamens  are  usually  numerous,  and  may  be  united  into  a  tubular 
column  (Fig.  430). 

Moet  of  the  Malrales  oE  temperate  regions  belong  to  the  Mallow  family 
(MalvaceEs).  Ezamples  are  the  various  species  of  Mallow  (Klalva),  Hollyhock 
(Althea),  and  Hibiscus.  H.  motcheutoa  ol  the  Eastetn  Htates  la  one  of  the 
showiest  of  our  native  plants. 

The  Bass-woods  (Tilia  )5>.)  (Fig.  430,  F)  represent  the  Tiliaceat,  and  the 
Sterculiacesa,  for  tbe  moat  part  a  tropical  family,  has  in  California  a  single 
representatiTe, — Fremontia  Californica. 


Fio,  ¥SS.  —  ea»»ijlara  incaniata;  (.tendril.    S,  section  of  tbe  ovary. 

Order  X.    Parletales 

The  Older  Parietales  is  x  very  large  one,  but  the  majority  of  the  families 

included  are  not  represented  within  our  territory.  There  is  great  variety  in 
the  structure  of  tbe  flowers,  but  most  of  them  agree  in  having  the  ovules  attached 
to  the  wall  of  the  ovary  ;  i.e.  the  placenta  is  "parietal."     (Figs.  432,  433.) 

The  most  important  families  represented  in  the  American  flora  are  the 
Tbeaceffi,  Hypericacete,  Ciatacece,  Violaceie,  Paaeifloracete,  and  Loasaces. 

To  tlie  TheacetB  belong  the  genera  Stuartia  and  Gordonia,  related  to  the 
genus  Camellia,  one  of  whose  species  furnishes  tea.  The  numerous  species  of  SL 
JohnVwort  (Hypericum)  represent  tbe  Hypericaceie.  Helianthemura  and  sev- 
eral cultivated  species  of  Ciatua  are  the  most  familiar  eiamples  of  the  ClataceEe. 
The  Violets  (Violacete)  and  Passion-flowt^ra  (Pasaifloracew)  are  represented  by 
numerous  cultivated  species,  aa  well  as  by  some  native  ones. 

The  family  LoaaacsEe  is  a  characteriatic  American  one,  mostly  tropical,  but 


represented  in  the  West  bji  severiil  species  of  Memzelia,  with  sbowj  flowers, 
resembling  tbose  of  the  Cacti,  to  which  tbey  are  probably  related. 

Of  the  exotic  famillea.  the  Begonlocese  coiupriae  many  beautlFul  species  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  and  greenhouses.  The  curious  I'apaya  {Carica  Papaya), 
belonging  to  the  Caricaces,  is  familiar  to  every  traveller  in  the  Tropics. 

Order  XI.   Opuatiales 

A  single  very  characteristic  family,  Caetaceie,  whose  members  are  almost 
exclusively  American,  represents  the  orderOpuntiatea.  A  few  forms — e.g.  Khip- 
salle — are  epiphytes,  but  much  the  greater  number  are  inhabitants  of  the  arid 
regions  of  the  southern  United  States  and  Mexico.      In  these  regions  the  Cacti 


Fio.  iM.—HaminiUnria  macrvmeria.     (After  Bailey.) 


are  the  most  striking  members  of  the  native  flora.  Their  massive,  leafless,  and 
spiny  stems  are  pertectly  adapted  to  their  peculiar  environment-  The  flowers 
(Fig.  434)  are  wry  uniform  In  structure,  and  malce  the  separation  into  genera 
extremely  difficult. 

Some  of  the  smaller  species  of  Prickly-pear  (Opuntia)  extend  well  northward, 
but  it  is  in  the  hot  arid  regions  of  tlie  Southwest  that  Ihey  reach  ilieir  greatest 
development.  In  Arizona  the  Giant-cactus  (C'erfiis  yigtiUeui)  reaches  a  lieight 
of  twenty  metres  or  more. 

Order  XII.    Hyrtiflors 

The  Myrtiflorse  are  largely  tropical  in  their  distribution,  and  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  world  are  represented  by  many  species,  some  of  which  are  gigantic 
trees,  llbe  the  Australian  Gum-trees  ^Eiic-ifyptui'). 
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Fia.  43S.  —  A-C,  Dirca  Paliatrit.    D-H,  Epilobium  ipicatum. 


The  flonerB 
(Eacalyptns). 

Is  taken  by  the  nomerouH  white 
conspicuous. 

TbymelKineK.  — or  the 
sabordeT  TbymelEelnese  two  fam- 
ilies occur  within  the  United 
States.  The  TbymelEeacee  are 
represented  b;  the  Moose-nood 
(Dirca,  Fig,  436),  the  Elmag- 
nacece  by  species  of  Elxagiius 
and  Shepherdia. 

VfTivmse.  —  The  suborder 
My  nines  com  prises,  among 
others,  the  Loosestrife  family 
(Lythracese),  Pomegraoate 
family  (I'dnicaces),  Mangrove 
family  (RhizophoraceEe),  Myr- 
tle family  (Myrlaces),  Melaa- 
tomacete,  and  Onagraceffi. 

The  Myrtle  family  is  very 
largely  tropical  and  comprises 
many  beantiful  and  useful  trees, 


perigynouB  or  epigynous,  and  sometimes  the  petals  are  wanting 

Where  the  pewJs  arc  absent,  their  function  as  attractiTe  organs 

amens,  which  render  the  flowers  very 
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e.g.  Clove  (Caryophyllum)^  EugeniA,  and  others  with  edible  frait,  Eucalyptus, 
etc.  The  MelastomacesB  are  also  largely  tropical,  but  several  species  of  Khexia 
represent  the  family  within  the  United  States. 

The  largest  family  of  the  Myrtiflorse  within  our  territory  is  the  Onagraces, 
especially  well  developed  in  the  western  part  of  the  country.  Among  the 
characteristic  genera  may  be  mentioned  Epilobium,  (Enothera,  Zauschneria, 
Godetia,  Fuchsia,  and  Clarkia  (Fig.  435,  D). 

The  Water-milfoil  (Myriophyllum)  represents  the  peculiar  family  Halorrhagi- 
dacese. 


FiQ.  437.— 


A'Ef  Pastinaca  saliva,    F-H^  AraXia  rcuxmosa,    I,  Comus  fiorida^ 
single  flower  enlarged.    J^  C.  stolonifer,  ripe  Irait. 


Order  XIII.    Umbelliflorae 

The  last  order  of  the  Choripetalse  is  the  UmbellifloraB,  so  called  from  the  small 
flowers  being  arranged  in  umbels.  .The  flowers  are  usually  inconspicuous, 
usually  with  the  parts  in  4's  or  6*s.    The  flowers  are  always  epigynous. 

There  are  three  families  :  Araliacese,  Umbelliferse,  and  Comacese. '  The 
Araliacese  (Fig.  437,  F)  are  represented  by  species  of  Aralia  (Spikenard,  Ginseng, 
etc.)  and  the  Ivy  (Hedera). 

Umbelliferae.  — The  second  family,  Umbelliferse,  is  an  extremely  natural  one, 
and  especially  developed  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere. 
The  structure  of  the  flowers  (Fig.  437,  B)  is  extremely  uniform,  and  the  com- 
pound leaves,  with  sheathing  bases,  are  almost  equally  characteristic. 
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The  Cornace®  are  mostly  shrubs  or  trees  with  flowers  in  umbels,  which  are 
sometimes  compact  and  surrounded  by  showy  bracts  as  in  Cornus  florida. 


The  Families  of  Choripetalae  (Engler  and  Prantl,  9) 

Order  I.    Centrosperms 

Suborder  Chenopodiine® 

tf        VI        J  V      *    -J       •    *!.  f  ^am-  1-  Chenopodiace» 

Homocmamyd.  bracteoid  penanth |    ,,    ^   Amarantace® 


Ilomochlam.  petaloid  perianth 


Mostly  homochlam.  . . . 
Homo-  or  heterochlam. 


Heterochlam. 


Suborder  Phytolaccine» 

fam.  1.  Nyctaginaceae 
*^    2.  BatidacesB 
**    3.  Cynocrambace» 
"    4.  Phytolaccacese 
"    5.  AizoacesD 


Suborder  Portulacineae 

f  fam.  1.  Portulacace8B 
I    ^^2.  Basellacese 

Suborder  Caryophylline» 
fam.  1.  Caryophyllace» 


Order  n. 


Homo-heterochlam.  . . 

Carpels,  3-go 

Homochlam.,  1  carpel. 


Flowers  naked,  spirocyclic 


Flowers  spiral  or  cyclic 

Homo-heterochlam.,  cyclic-homochlam. . 

Cyclic,  homo-heterochlam 

Cyclic 


Acyclic — Spirocyclic 

Acyclic 

Cyclic 

Spirocyclic,  mostly  heterochlam — 
Cyclic-homochlam 

Spirocyclic,  homo-  or  heterochlam. 

Cyclic-homochlam 

Epigynous 


Ranales   . 

Suborder  Kymph»inesB 

f  fain.  1.  Nymphseaceffi 
1     *'    2.  Ceratophyllace» 

Suborder  Trochodendrine» 
fam.  1.  Trochodendraceae 

Suborder  RanunculinesB 

fam.  1.  Ranunculaceffi 

'*    2.  Lardizabalace» 

*»    3.  Berberidace® 

**    4.  Menispermacese 

Suborder  Magnoliine» 
rfam.  1.  Magnoliaceae 


I 


2.  CalycanthacesB 

3.  LactoridacesB 

4.  Anonace» 

5.  Myri8tlcace» 

6.  Gomortegacea 

7.  Monimiace» 

8.  Laurace» 

9.  Hemandiaceae 
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Order  III.    Rhoeadales 

Suborder  RhoeadinesB 
Cyclic,  2  sepals fam.  1.  Papaveracesd 

Suborder  CapparidinesB 
fam.  1.  Crucifersd 

Four  sepals  or  more *      **    2.  Tovariaceae 

*'    3.  Capparidacese 

Suborder  Resedinese 
Spirocyclic fam.  1.  Resedacese 

Suborder  MoringiuesB 
Cyclic-homocblam fam.  1.  MoringacesB 


Order  IV.    Sarraceniales 

Spirocyclic fam.  1.  Sarraceniacese 

Cyclic-bomochlam **    2.  Nepentliaceae 

Heterochlam *'    8.  Droseracea 


Order  V. 


Submersed  aquatics 


Flowers  isoraerous 

Flowers  isomerous,  tubular  leaves, 

Gynoec.  mostly  oligomerous , 

Resin-ducts     , 


Flowers  opposite  or  whorled,  stipules. . 
Flowers  naked 


Aril 

Homo-heterocblam.  or  naked 


Carpels,  l-» 


No  stipules. 
Carpel,  1 . . , 


Resales 

Suborder  Podostemonineee 
j  fam.  1.  Fodostemonaces 
I     **    2.  HydrostacbyacesB 

Suborder  Saxifragineae 
fam.  1.  CrassulacesB 

2.  Cepbalotaceas 

3.  Saxifragacese 

4.  Pittosporacesd 
6.  Brunelliacese 

6.  Cunoniacese 

7.  MyrothamnacesB 

8.  Bruniacese 

9.  Hamamelidacese 

Suborder  Rosinese 
r  fam.  1.  Platanacese 
^*    2.  CrossosomatacesQ 
**    3.  RosacesB 
'*    4.  ConnaracesB 
*'    5.  LeguminossB 


Flowers  beterochlam.,  seldom  apetalous, 
actinomorphic,  or  rarely  zygomorphic. 
Stamens   usually   twice   as   many   as  < 
petals,  no  secretory  cells 


Order  VI.    Geraniales 

Suborder  Geraninesa 
fam.  1.  Geraniacese 
**    2.  Oxalidacese 
'*    3.  Tropoeolaceae 
**    4.  LinacesB 
"    5.  Huniiriacese 
'*    6.  Erythroxylaceae 
**    7.  ZygopbyllacesB 
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Oil-cells 

Lysigenous  oil-glands . . . , 
Schizogenous  resin-ducts, 
Stamens  united 


f  fam.  8.  Cueoracese 
''    9.  RutacesB 
*'  10.  SimarubacesB 
^*  11.  BurseracesB 
^*  12.  MeliacesB 


Suborder  Malpighiinea 

Stamens,   6-10 [  fam.  1.  Malpighiaceae 

Stamen,! 1     "    2.  TrigoniaceaB 

L     "3.  Vochysiacesd 

Suborder  Polygalines 

Actinomorphic fam.  1.  TremandracesB 

Zygomorphic **    2.  Polygalaceae 

Suborder  Dichapetalinesa 
Perianth  segments  free  or  united fam.  1.  Dichapetalacese 

Flowers  diclinous,  much  reduced,  ovary  ]  Suborder  Tricobc® 

of  3  carpels J  ^*™-  ^-  Euphorbiaceae 

fam.  of  doubtful  affinity,  Callitricha- 
cesB 


Heterochlam.,  ovary  isomerous 


Order  Vn.    Sapindales  (Celastrales) 

Suborder  Buxine» 
Homochlam fam.  1.  Buxacese 

Suborder  Empetrine» 
fam.  1.  EmpetracesB 

Suborder  Coriariineae 
fam.  1.  CoriariacesB 

Suborder  Limnanthine» 
.  fam.  1.  LimnanthacesB 

„  ^        ^ ,  ,  ,  .     ^  Suborder  Anacardiinese 

Heterochlam.,    rarely   apetalous,   resin- 1.        -     .         ^t 
.     .  '  J      f  »  ^  fj^jjj   I    Anacardiace» 

ducts J 

Suborder  Celastrinesa 
r  fam.  1.  Cyrillace® 
"    2.  l*entaphyalace8B 
**    3.  CorynocarpacesB 
*'    4.  AquifoliacesB 
"    5.  Celastraceae 
**    6.  HippocrateacesB 
*■    7.  StackhousiacesB 
"    8.  Staphyleaceae 

Suborder  Icacininess 
fam.  1.  Icacinaceae 


No  resin-ducts 


Flowers  actinomorphic 
zygomorphic  . . 


kt 


(4 


Ik 


Suborder  Sapindinesa 
fam.  1.  AceraceaB 
**    2.  Hippocastanacese 
**    3.  SapindacesB 
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EloweiB  zy  gomoiphic , 


Suborder  Sabiine» 
fam.  1.  Sabiacee 

Suborder  MeliantbinesB 
fam.  1.  Melianthacese 

Suborder  Balsamiuinea 
fam.  1.  Balsaminaceae 


Order  Vin.    Rhamnales 


fam.  1.  Khamnacead 
**    2.  VitacesB 


Order  IX.    Malrales 

Suborder  Elseocarpinese 
Anthers  bilocular,  opening  by  pores. . . .     fam.  1.  ElsBocarpacesd 

Suborder  Chlseniues 
Anthers  bilocular ,  opening  by  clefts fam.  1.  Chlsenaces 

Suborder  Malvinea 


Anthers  bilocular 

Anthers  multilocular 

Anthers  uni-multilocular 
Anthers  bilocular 


fam.  1.  Gonystylaces 

"    2.  Tiliaceae 

'^    3.  Malvaceae 

**    4.  Bombacaceae 

**    5.  Sterculiacead 

Suborder  Scytopetalineaa 

fam.  1.  Scytopetalaceae 


Order  X.    Parietales 

Suborder  Theineae 
Flowers  sometimes  spiral  and  apocarpous    fam.  1.  DilleniaceaB 


styles  free 

united 

sessile , 

united 

separate , 

free  or  united 


united 


( 


**  2.  Eucryphiaceas 

*^  3.  OchnaceaB 

"  4.  Caryocaraceae 

**  6.  MarcgraviaceaB 

'*  6.  Qniinaceas 

**  7.  Theaceae  (TemstrosmiaceaB) 

**  8.  Guttiferae 

*'  9.  Dipterocarpaceas 


Suborder  Tamaricineae 
Endosperm  starchy  or  absent,  placenta  \    .,  ^q   Elatinaceae 

central J 

Placenta  parietal 

basal  or  central 


u 


*M1.  Frankeniaceae 
*^  12.  Tamaricaceae 


Suborder  Fouquierinefe 
Endosperm  oily fam.  1.  Fouquieriaceae 

Suborder  CistinesB 
Cistaceae 
Bixaceaa 


Endosperm  starchy {^*™*2    Bt 
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Endosperm  oily  and  proteid 


Flowers  actinomorpbic 


n 


(t 


Petals  eligulate 


or  zygomorphic  . 


Petals  ligulate,  convolute, 

Gynophore , 

''*■          and  corona. . . 
Sympetalous 


Sympetalous,  milky  juice 


Hermaphrodite,  abundant  endosperm. 


Diclinous,  scanty  endosperm 


Diclinous,  endosperm  absent 


Suborder  Cochlosperminead 

'  fam.  1.  CochlospermacesB 
'*    2.  KoBberliniacese 

Suborder  Flacourtiiness 

fam.  1.  CanellacesB  (Winteranacese) 

'*  2.  ViolaceiB 

'*  3.  FlacourtiacesB 

'^  4.  Stachyuracete 

"  6.  Turneracese 

'*  6.  Malesherbiaces 

^'  7.  Passifloracese 

**  8.  AchariacesB 

Suborder  Papayinese 
fam.  1.  CaricacesB 

Suborder  Loasinese 
fam.  1.  Loasace8B    • 

Suborder  Datiscinese 
fam.  1.  Datiscacese 

Suborder  Begonlinese 
fam.  1.  BegoniacesB 

Suborder  Ancistrocladiness 
fam.  1.  Ancistrocladacesd 


Order  XI.    Opuntiales 

Flowers  homocyclic,  heterochlamyd. ;  se-  1 

pals,  petals,  and  stamens  ao ;  epigynous  [  fam.  1.  Cactacesa 
carpels,  4-oo ;  succulents J 


Order  XII. 


Ovary  4-celled,  endosperm 

**  **  endosperm  absent, 
**      3to5celled 

Carpels,  2 

1,  seed  upright 


(i 


Myrtiflors 

Suborder  ThymelsBlnesd 

fam.  1.  Geissolomacese 
**    2.  Penseaceaa 
**    8.  01iniace» 
**    4.  Thymelffiacese 
^*    5.  Elaeagnaceie 


Vascular    bundle,    bicoUateral,    ovary, 

partly  superior 

Ovaiy  inferior 

Bundles  collateral 

Hypogynous  or  epigynous 

Ovary  1-celled 

Oil-glands 

Filaments  jointed 

Ovary  1  to  6  celled 


Suborder  Myrtinese 

fam.  1.  LythracesB 

2.  Sonneratiacese  (Blattiacese) 

3.  Punicace8B 

4.  LecythidacesB 
6.  Rhizophoracete 

6.  Combretacesa 

7.  Myrtaces 

8.  MelastomacesB 

9.  Onagrace» 
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Suborder  Halorrhagidinese 
£ndo8perm  present,  aquatics fam.  1.  HalorrhagidacesB 

Suborder  Cynomoriinea 
fam.  1.  Cynomoriaceas 


Order  XIIL    Umbelliflors 


Berry  or  Drupe 
Schizocarp  .... 
Drupe  


'  fam.  1.  Araliacess 
"    2.  Umbellifera 
^*    3.  Comacess 


Series  III.     Sympetalae  (Hetachlamydeae) 

The  Sympetalae  are,  as  a  whole,  the  most  specialized  of  the  Dicoty- 
ledons, and  therefore  stand  at  the  head  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
While  the  number  of  species  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  Chori- 
petalae,  they  are  much  more  uniform  in  type,  and  there  are  fewer 
orders  and  families. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  marked  sympetaly  of  all  but 
a  very  small  number  of  them.  While  a  small  number,  like  Mono- 
tropa  and  Clethra,  have  the  petals  nearly  or  quite  free,  in  most  of 
them  the  corolla  is  tubular  or  cup-shaped. 

In  none  of  the  Sympetalae  is  the  number  of  stamens  more  than 
twice  that  of  the  corolla-segments,  and  frequently  the  number  of  sta- 
mens is  less  than  the  corolla-lobes,  due  to  a  suppression  of  one  or 
more  of  them.  This  reduction  in  the  number  of  stamens  is  usually 
combined  with  another  indication  of  specialization ;  i.e.  very  marked 
zygomorphy. 

Both  hypogynous  and  epigynous  flowers  are  met  with.  In  some 
of  the  simpler  types  (Ericaceae,  Primulaceae)  the  carpels  equal  in 
number  the  petals,  and  these  forms  are  sometimes  known  as  the 
"Isocarpae,"  in  distinction  from  the  "  AnisocarpaB,"  in  which  the 
number  of  carpels  is  less  than  the  petals. 

The  Sympetalae  are  especially  developed  in  the  Tropics,  where 
many  of  them  become  trees.  Relatively  few  of  them  attain  tree- 
like proportions  in  more  temperate  regions.  Of  native  trees  belong- 
ing to  the  Sympetalae,  may  be  mentioned  species  of  Catalpa,  Arbutus, 
Arctostaphylos,  Diospyros,  and  Fraxinus. 

Whether  the  Sympetalae  form  a  homogeneous  group,  or  whether 
sympetaly  has  been  developed  in  more  than  one  series,  is  not  cer- 
tain. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  isocarpous  forms  constitute 
one  series,  perhaps  related  to  the  CentrospermaB,  and  that  from  these 
have  been  derived  the  Tubiflorae.  A  second  series,  derived  from  the 
Umbelliflorae,  is  assumed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Rubiales  and 
Campanulatae. 
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Of  the  Sympetalae,  one  family,  the  Compositae,  is  the  largest  one 
of  all  plants,  comprising  over  ten  thousand  species. 
Classification.  —  The  Sympetalae  fall  into  eight  orders. 


& 

ci 
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Order     I.   Ericales. 
Order    II.   Primulales. 
Order  III.  Ebenales. 


fi 


OQ 
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Order     IV.  Contortae. 

I    Order       V.  Tubiflorae. 

g  <  Order     VI.  Plantaginales. 

Order   VII.  Rubiales. 

.  Order  VIII.  Campanulatae. 


Fro.  438. — A-D^  Gaylussacia  resinosa,  E,  Oxydendrum  arboreunit  single  flower, 
enlarged.  F-H^  Azalea  canescens.  /,  Kalmia  latifoUa.  J,  K^  Chimaphila 
maculata.    X,  M,  Monotropa  hypopitys. 


Order  I.    Ericales 

The  Ericales  comprise  many  forms  of  temperate  regions,  largely  shrubs^  but 
some  of  them  herbaceous  forms.  lYees  are  rare,  but  sometimes  they  are  trees  of 
considerable  size,  like  the  beautiful  Madroflo  (Arbutus  Memiesii)  of  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

In  a  few  cases,  e.g.  Clethra,  Monotropa,  the  petals  are  quite  free,  but,  more 
commonly,  sympetaly  is  very  complete  (Fig.  438).  The  flowers  are  always  iso- 
carpous,  except  in  the  family  Diapensacesd,  and  the  stamens  the  same  in  num- 
ber, or  twice  as  many  as  the  carpels.  Both  hypogynous  and  epigynous  flowers 
are  found. 

2o 


Fio.  *».  —  J-C,  liodecalheiin  Mtadia.    D,  Lytimachia  nummularta. 

Man]'  ol  the  Ericales  have  flonera  of  great  beauty,  Uke  the  Rhododendrons. 

AE»1eas,  Kalmias,  elo.,  und  several  of  them  furniBh  edible  fruits,  e,g.  Craabeiry, 

Huckleberry,     Wiiitergreen,     and 

A  number  of  forms  are  cbloro- 
phyllese  saprophytes.  Of  these  the 
Indian  Pipe  {Monotropa  uniftora) 
and  the  Snow-plant  (Sarcode* 
tanguitua)  are  striking  examples. 
The  Ericaleg  comprise  six  families 
—  CtethncesG,  Pyrolaoeie,  Lenno- 
aceie,  Erlcacen,  Epacridacee,  Di»- 


Order  II.    Primulales 

The  second  order  of   the  S<rn)- 

petala    conU^ns  three    isocarpoua 

families,  Myisinaceie,  Primolacex, 

Fio.  440.  — Dtoipyros  Virgirtiana.  and    PlumbaginaceEe.      The    most 

important  is  the  Primulaceie.  which 

Includes  tbs  beautiful  Frimrosee  C^'i'miula)  as  well  as  several  other  characteristic 
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genera — e.g.  Lyaimachia  (Fig.  439,  D),  Dodecatheoo  (Fig.  439,  A),  CjcIudbd, 
and  others.    Kumbago  Capen*U  ia  aometimN  cultivated. 


Order  III.    Ebenales 

The  third  order  of  iBocarpous  Synpetalie  compiiMS,  for  the  moet  part,  only 
tropical  fonns.  The  Persimmon  {Dio^yroi  Vlrgtniana,  Fig.  440)  represeuts 
the  Ebony  family,  Ebeuaoen.  The  other  native  repreaeotativea  of  the  order  are 
confined  to  a  few  southern  types— e.£r.  species  of  Bumelia,  Symplocos,  and 


Pia.  441.  —  .^,  B,  ChionanthM  Virginiea.  C,  D,  Spigetia  Marylandiea.  E,  F, 
Qtiitiana  erinita.  Q,  H,  Apoc\innm  andratmmi/otium.  I,  J,  Aictepitu  CamuU. 
7,  section  ol  the  llo war.    J,  pollinis.    an,  stamens;  ji,  polliniDm;  fry i  stigma. 


Order  IV.     Contortae 

The  Contortte  Joclade  several  families  of  anisocarplc  forms,  all  having  the 
carpels  two  in  number,  and  united  into  a  compound  ovary,  which  may  be  supe- 
rior, but  is  more  of(«n  inferior.  The  dowera  are  commonly  pentamerous,  but 
may  have  the  parts  varying  from  two  to  siT.  The  corolla  lobes  are  commonly 
convolute  in  the  bud  (hence  the  name),  but  may  be  valvat«  or  imbricate.  Ex- 
ceptionally, the  flowers  may  have  the  petals  free,  or  even  wanting.  The  flowers 
are  almost  always  actinomorphic,  and  often  very  showy.     The  plants  are  either 


herbaceous  (most  GenUaDace»)  or  woody  Bhrubs  or  trees— e.p.  Oleander,  Ash, 
Lilac.  The  moat  important  fawilies  are  the  following;  —  Ole&ceie,  the  Olive 
family,  including  the  Lilac  (Syriiiga),  Ash  (Fnwinus),  Jasmine..  Tlie  Gentlau- 
aceie  are  all  herbaceous  plants,  of  which  the  various  species  of  Gentian  (Fig. 
441,  E)  are  familiar  examples.  The  Apocynacese  include  the  species  of  Di^baue 
(Apocjnuni)  and  various  showy  cultivated  plants  —  t.g.  Oleander  (Nerium), 
Periwinkle  (Vinca).  The  last  family,  Asclepiadaceae,  is  represented  by  several 
native  species  of  Asclepias,  or  Milkweed,  some  of  them  showy  plants  well 
worthy  of  cultivation. 

Order  V.    Tubiflor^e 

The  order  Ttibifione  is  a  laige  one  and  inclndes  many  familiar  syupetalouB 
flowers.  The  flowers  may  be  isocarpous,  but  more  commonly,  as  Id  the  Contottw, 
the  number  of  carpels  is  reduced,  and  this  may  be  true  of  the  sUmena  as  well. 


especially  in  such  zygomorpbic  types  as  the  Lahlatte  and  Scrophulariacece.    llie 

corolla  is  always  marfaedly  sympetalous,  and  the  tubular  corolla,  characteristic 
of  most  of  them,  gives  the  name  to  the  order.  The  stamens  ate  always  in- 
serted on  the  coroUa-tube,  and  the  Sowers  are  in  all  casee  bypogynous.  The 
more  primitive  types   (Fig.  442)  — «.p.  Convolvulus,  Phloi,  BydrophyUura  — 
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bsve  actinomorpbic  flowers,  which  oft«n  have  the  pelaU  convolute  in  the  bud. 
In  the  more  specialized  types,  auch  as  the  LabiatK  (Fig.  413),  Scrophulariacete 
(Fig.  444),  and  Bignoniace^  (Fig.  444,  A),  the  flowers  are  markedly  zygomor- 
plilc,  and  the  Dumber  of  stamens  ia  reduced  lo  four  or  two.  Sometimes,  as  in 
Verbascum  (Fig,  444,  D)  and  Fentsleiuon,  a  more  or  leas  developed  fiftli  stamen 
is  present. 

Most  of  the  Tubiflone  are  herbaceous  plants,  but  there  are  wood;  plants 
among  tbem,  sometimes  trees  (Catslpa,  Paulownia),  sometimes  woody  climbers 
{Bignonia,  7'f<^oma}, 

'I'wo  families  are  especially  well  developed  in  the  western  United  States,  viz. : 
FolemoDiaceie  and  UydropbyUacece.    To  the  first  belong  many  beautiful  species 


Fia.  443.  —  A-F,  Lamium  album,    (i-i,  Soluaum  dulcamara.    J,  Petunia  ip. 


of  Phloi  and  Gilla,  W  the  latter  the  cbaracteristtc  genera,  Nemophila,  Fhacella, 
and  Hydrophyllum  (Fig.  4*2.  D). 

Belonging  to  the  Tnbiflorie  is  the  very  peculiar  family  LentibulariacesB,  repre- 
sented by  Utricul&ria  and  Pinguicula.  chaTftcteritttic  carnivorous  plants.  Para- 
sitic forma  are  not  uncommon,  e.g.  Orobanche,  Coscuta. 


Order  VI.    PlanUglnaleB 

The  order  Flanta^nalee  contains  a  single  family,  Plantaginacen. 
are  inconspicuous,  actinomorphic,  and  may  be  either  hermaphrodiU 


Order  VII.    Rubiales 

There  ttre  five  families  included  la  the  Rubialea.  The  family  Rubiacew  is  thq 
most  inporC&nt,  and  contains  man;  genera  and  species,  especially  in  the  Tropica. 
Of  the  common  genera  there  may  be  mentioned  Hoiutonia  (Fig.  446,  A),  Galium, 
md  Cepliolanlhus.    The  Honeysuckle  family  (Caprifoiiacew)  includea  ? 


species  of  Honeysuckle  (Lonicera),  Viburnum,  Elder  (Sambncus),  Snow-berry 
(Symphorlcarpus),  some  othet  shrubs  and  small  trees.  The  beautiful  Utile 
Twin-flower  (Linnfea)  also  belongs  to  the  Caprifoiiacete. 

To  the  Valerianace^  belong  the  species  of  Valerian  (Fig.  445,  G),  and  to  the 
Dipsacaceie,  the  Teazel  (Dipeacus)  and  the  garden  Scabious. 

The  Rubiaceffi,  and  some  of  the  Caprifoiiacete,  have  actinomorphic  flowerB ;  in 
the  others  zygomorphy  is  very  pronounced,  and  may  be  (Valerian)  accompanied 
by  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  stamens.    The  flowers  are  always  epigynous. 


^ 


Flo.  *i6.  —  A-C,  Hoiatonia  purpurea.  D,  E.LoHiceraKmptrvirem.  F,Vibumum 
ip.  G-J,  Valeriuna  offlcinalit.  H,  young,  /,  older,  flower.  J,  sectioD  0/  ovary, 
showing  (wo  abortive  carpeU.    K-3f,  Diptacui  ej/lveilrii. 


Fio.  146.  —  A-C.  Campanula  Americana,  .J,  section  of  buil.  5,  open  flower,  allow- 
ing the  withered  Btnmens  and  receptive  Btigma.  D,  C.  Carpatica.  K-H,  Lobelia 
cardinala.    I-K,  Cucurnu  lativa*. 


Order  VIII.    Campanulatae 

The  flowers  of  the  Campanulatffi  are  typically  pentameroufi,  with  infetior 
orary  composed  of  a  siiigte  one-OTuled  carpet  (Composite)  or  compoimd,  siid 
with  uumeroua  ovules  in  each  loculusof  the  ovary.  The  lower  families. —  Cncur- 
bilaces,  CainpanulaceiB  (Fig.  440)  —  have  lai^  flowen,  which  are  sometimes 
(Cucurbitaceie)  dicllaous. 


Fio.  447.  —  Cirsiun*  tmeitse.  C,  siugle  flower,  enlarged,  ahowiDg  pappoe,  p,  ovary, 
0,  and  BtaineDS,  an.  D,  I,  atamena  tiom  a  yoang  flower ;  p,  pollen ;  //,  stamens. 
an,  and  pistil,  gy,  trom  an  older  flower.    E,  ripe  (niit,  showing  downy  pappua, 

Compoaite.  — In  the  Oomposits,  the  moat  important  and  highest  family  of  the 
order,  the  individual  flowera  are  small,  but  they  are  collected  into  "beads" 
which  are  often  rendered  showy  by  tie  petal-like  split  coroUaa  of  some  or  all 
the  flowers.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  a  series  of  closely  set  bracts,  which 
form  a  calyi-like  involucre  about  the  Inflorescence. 

The  Compoallte  are  often  divided  into  two  families,  the  Ligulatie  (CJchoriaces), 
in  which  all  the  flowers  are  alike  and  provided  with  a  strap-shaped  corolla 
(Fig.  447,  A),  and  which  possess  milky  juice  ;   and  the  Compositffi  proper,  in 
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which  either  all  the  flowers  aie  tubular  and  alike  (drttum  Cynara),  or  tbe 
marginal  or  raj  flowers  are  provided  with  ahowy  flattened  corollas,  while 
the  centre  of  the  inflorescence  is  occupied  by  the  tubular  "diak-fioreta" 
(Fig.  447,  B). 

The  Compositte  are  cosmopolitan,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  exisience.  lanumerabk-  devices  for  distributing  the  seeds  have  been 
developed,  and  render  some  of  the  Compoaitie  the  most  troublesome  of  weeds. 
Tbe  winged  fruils  of  Dandelions  and  Thistles,  and  the  burs  of  Burdock  and 
Clotbur,  nay  be  cit«d  as  examples  of  these  devices' for  distributing  tbe  fruits. 


Fio.4*8.— J-C,  Toriuacumo^rfna/e;  c, strap-shaped  corolla ;o, ovary;  d, receptacle 
with  two  fruits  attached.  D,  E,  Anthemii  cotvla ;  r,  ray-florets.  E,  single  disk- 
floret!  an,  stamens. 

Classification  of  Sympetalee 

Series  III.     Metacmlautdea  (Syhpetal^) 

Order  I.    Ericalea 

Petals  free J  fara.  1,  Clethraowa 

"     freo  or  united \     "    2.  Firolaces 

"     united,  root  parasites "    3.  Lennoacew 

"     tintted,  hypogynous  or  epigynoua.        "    4.  Ericaces 

Haplostemonona >'    6.  Bpacridacete 

Anisocaipous "    0.  Diapensiacee 
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Order  n.    Primnlalee 

Ovary  many^eded l^^'l'  My«inace» 

^         ^  \    »*    2.  Primulace© 

Ovary  Inseeded **    8.  Plambagiiiaoe» 

Order  m.    Bbenales 

Suborder  Sapotine« 
Seeds  erect f  am.  1.  Sapotaces 

Suborder  Diospyrinese 
fam.  1.  Ebenacess 
Seeds  pendulous : ^     '* 


2.  Styracacen 
**    3.  Symplocacen 


Order  IV.    Contorta 

Suborder  Oleines 

Two  stamens fam.  1.  Oleacese 

Tetramerous,  endosperm  absent ^*    2.  Salvadoracese 

Suborder  GentianinesB 

Ovary  bilocular fam.  1.  Loganiaceas 

**      unilocular '*    2.  GentianacesB 

Milky  juice,  styles  united **    3.  Apocynaces 

"         "     ^^hfreS^!'.  .'!'!* .'!?.".  !^ }    "    <•  Ascleptadacea, 

Order  V.    Tubiflors 

Suborder  Convolvulinen 
Corolla  folded,  convolute ;  flowers   ac-  f  fam.  1.  ConvolvulacesB 
tinomorphic [    **    2.  Polemonlacen 

Suborder  Borraginine» 
Fruit  a  capsule,  nutlet,  or  pod,  flowers  f  fam.  1.  Hydrophyllace» 
actinomorphic \    **    2.  Borraginacete 

Suborder  Verbeninen 

Zygomorphic,  fruit  drupe  or  pod fam.  1.  Verbenace» 

Zygomorphic,  fruit  nutlet **    2.  Labiat» 

Suborder  Solanineaa 

Fruit  separating  into  nutlets fam.  1.  Nolanaces 

Fruit  a  berry  or  capsule *'    2.  Solanacese 

Ovary  bilocular,  endosperm *'    3.  ScrophulariacesB 

^*  '*         no  endosperm *'    4.  Bignoniace» 

♦•  »*  **         *»    6.  Pedaliacea 

**     quadrilocular **    6.  Martyniaceas 

Parasites  **    7.  Orobanchaceaa 

Stamens  normal **    8.  GesneriacesB 

**         with  S-shaped  thecss <*    9.  ColumelIiace» 

Ovary  imllocular,  placenta  central *M0.  Lentibulariacecs 

unilocular  or  bilocular,  l-seeded. .        *M1.  Globulariacesd 


ti 
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Suborder  Acanthinen 
fam.      Acanthace» 

Suborder  Myoporlnen 
Ovary  bilocular,  oil-glands fam.       Myoporace» 

Suborder  Phrymiueso 
Zygomorphic,  1  carpel fam.       Phrymaceie 

Order  VI.    Plantaginales 

fam.       Plantaginacen 

Order  Vn.    Rnblales 

Stipules  always  present fam.  1.  RubiacesB 

Stipules  mostly  absent **    2.  CaprifoliacesB 

Stamens  cleft  fewer  than  petals,  no  en-       **    3.  Adoxacea 

dosperm **    4.  Valerianacen 

endosperm  present **    6.  Dipsacacee 


(t 


Order  Vm.    Campannlats 

Suborder  Cucurbitinefle 
Anthers  free,  or  united  into  a  synandrium    fam.     CucurbitacesB 

Suborder  Campanulinen 

Anthers  free,  milk  vessels fam.  1.  Campanulacesd 

Stamens  free,  or  united  with  corolla....        **    2.  6oodeniace» 

**        2,  united  with  gynsecium **    3.  CandoUeacea 

**        united,  endosperm **    4.  Calycerace» 

**  **       no  endosperm **    6.  Composit» 
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CHAPTER  XIII 
PHYSIOLOGY 

Nutrition,  Respiration,  Growth,  and  Irritability 

The  chemical  elements  necessary  for  the  normal  growth  of  plants 
have  already  been  referred  to  (Chap.  I),  and  we  have  now  to  con- 
sider how  these  are  taken  in  and  used  by  the  plant.  In  ordinary 
plant-tissues,  the  presence  of  a  cell-wall  precludes  the  entrance  into 
the  cells  of  solid  particles.  Where  the  protoplast  is  not  enclosed 
by  a  cell-wall,  as  in  the  plasmodia  of  the  Slime-moulds,  solid  bodies 
are  ingested,  and,  within  the  cells  of  ordinary  plants,  solid  bodies, 
like  starch-gi'anules  or  crystals,  may  be  taken  up  from  the  vacuoles 
by  the  protoplast,  or  ejected  into  the  cell-sap.  It  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, before  such  bodies  can  be  incorporated  into  the  substance  of. 
the  protoplast,  that  they  should  be  dissolved,  and  all  the  food  of  the 
plant,  before  it  can  be  used,  must  be  in  soluble  form. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS 

All  food  substances  enter  the  plant  in  the  form  of  compounds  of 
greater  or  less  complexity.  These  undergo  many  complicated  changes, 
destructive  and  constructive,  before  they  are  incorporated  into  the 
living  substance  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is  these  changes  which  com- 
prise the  nutritive  processes  of  the  plant,  the  destruction  of  certain 
substances  being  necessary  to  furnish  the  energy  as  well  as  the 
chemical  constituents  required  for  the  constructive  activity.  Fuel 
as  a  source  of  energy  is  as  necessary  for  the  living  engine  as  it  is 
for  the  mechanical  one.  Two  principal  types  of  products  result  from 
these  activities :  (1)  plastic  substances,  or  those  which  are  used  to 
build  up  the  tissues  and  are  capable  of  various  transformations,  like 
starch,  and  various  proteids;  (2)  aplastic  substances,  which,  once 
formed,  are  incapable  of  further  transformations  —  i.e,  crystals  of 
calcium  oxalate,  wood,  resin,  cork,  and  the  other  dead  substances  of 
the  plant.  Another  important  group  of  compounds,  which  do  not 
themselves  take  part  in  building  up  protoplasm,  are  the  enzymes, 
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which  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  rendering  other  substances 
available  for  the  construction  of  protoplasm. 

Soarc«B  of  Food 

Terrestrial  green  plants  derive  their  food 
in  part  from  the  air,  in  the  form  of  COs 
and  partly  from  the  eartji,  from  which  they 
absorb  water,  holding  in  solution  the  other 
substances  which  the  plant  needs  for  its 
growth. 

In  all  the  higher  plants,  except  a  few 
submersed  aquatics,  the  entrance  of  CO| 
into  the  plant  takes  place  ordinarily  through 
the  atomata.  A  typical  stoma  consists  of 
the  two  guard-cells  (Fig.  450)  which,  un- 
like the  other  epidermal  cells,  contain 
numerous  chromatophores.  The  wall  of 
the  guard-eells  is  much  thickened  above 
and  below,  so  that  the  guard-cells  might  be 
compared  to  two  short  rubber  tubes,  closed 
at  the  ends,  and  with  the  wall  thicker  on 
one  side,  the  thickened  wall  being  in  con- 
tact. When  the  guard-cells  are  strongly 
turgescent,  the  thinner  part  of  the  wall 
naturally  stretches  more  strongly  than  the 
thicker  inner  face,  which  is  forced  to  assume 
a  more  or  less  concave  position,  leaving  the 
open  pore  between  the  guard-cells,  com- 
municating with  the  intercellular  spaces. 
It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  chloro- 
phyll in  the  guard-cells  is  associated  with 
the  production  of  osmotically  active  sub- 
Pio.  419.— Two  watat-cui-  Stances  in  these  cells,  the  result  of  photo- 
tures  of  Buckwheat.   //   synthesis,  as   the  stomata  open  normally 

It  has  been  recently  demonstrated  by 
Blackman,  Escombe,  Brown,  and  Stahl,  that  it  is  only  through  the 
stomata  that  the  gases  enter  the  plant.  It  has  also  been  shown  that 
the  absorption  of  COj  increases  rapidly  as  the  size  of  the  openings 
decreases,  and  that  the  amount  taken  up  by  an  absorbing  surface 
completely  esposed'  is  no  greater  than  when  the  same  surface  is 
covered  by  a  perforated  plate.  Thus  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
the  diffusion  of  atmospheric  CO]  through  an  aperture  1  mm.  in  diam- 
eter is  40  times  greater  than  the  rate  of  absorption  of  a  free  alkaline 
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snrface  of  equal  area.  In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  explain  the 
power  of  leaves  to  absorb  so  large  a  quantity  of  COs  from  the  atmo- 
sphere, where  it  is  present  in  such  small  proportion. 

Imbibition 

The  imbibition  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics 
of  organized  substances,  and  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the 
nutrition  of  protoplasm.  In  their  normal  condition,  both  cell-wall 
and  protoplasm  contain  very  large  amounts  of  imbibed  water,  the 
amount  in  living  protoplasm  being  so  great  as  to  render  the  proto- 
plasm of  semifluid  consistency.  The  mechanism  of  transport  for 
the  food  substances  from  cell  to  cell  within  the  plant  is  directly 
dependent  upon  this  property  of  imbibition,  though  other  factors  are 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  watery  solutions  through  the  special 
conducting  tissues. 

A 


Fio.  4S0.  —  At  diagram  to  show  the  mechanism  of  the  opening  of  a  stoma  in  Helle- 
borus  gp.,  seen  in  transverse  section.  The  heavy  lines  indicate  the  position  of  the 
guard-cells  when  open,  the  dotted  lines  the  position  when  closed.  (After  Schwen- 
DRNSB.)  B,  Qaltonia  candican*,  surface  view  of  a  stoma,  showing  a  turgid 
gnard-ceU,  Q^,  and  a  guard-cell  contracted  by  plasmolysis,  O,    (After  Lbitoeb.) 


The  Mechanics  of  Absorption 

The  cellulose  cell-wall,  when  saturated  with  water,  is  more  perme- 
able than  the  plasma-membranes  lying  within  it.  In  the  typical 
cell  there  are  two  of  the  latter,  the  ectoplasm,  or  bounding  layer 
immediately  within  the  cell-wall,  and  the  endoplasm,  which  bounds 
the  central  vacuole.  That  these  plasma-membranes,  in  the  living 
cell,  are  less  permeable  than  the  cell-wall,  is  shown  in  cells  with  col- 
ored cell-sap,  like  those  in  the  Beet  root,  or  in  many  red  leaves. 
The  pigment  is  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap,  and  does  not  pass  through 
the  bounding  membranes  so  long  as  the  cell  is  alive.  If  the  proto- 
plast is  killed,  however,  the  colored  cell-sap  diffuses  through  the 
dead  plasma-membranes,  and  then  readily  passes  out  of  the  cell 
through  the  cell-walL     So,  also,  if  the  cell  is  plasmolyzed  with  a 


colored  solution,  the  latter  may  pass  readily  through  the  cell-trail, 
without  being  able  to  penetrate  through  the  plaama-membranes  into 
the  cell-aap,  so  long  aa  the  cell  is  alive. 

The  cell-wall,  being  much  more  coherent,  as  well  as  more  permea- 
ble, than  the  plasma-membranes,  allows  a  high  degree  of  osmotic 
pressure  within  the  cell,  without  being  ruptured.     This  would  be 
impossible  in  a  cell  provided  only  with  a  plasma-membrane.     The 
tensility  and  permeability  of  the 
^        ^  cell-wall  are  of  great  importance 

in  the  absorption  of  solutions,  as 
C         well  as  in  giving  firmness  to  the 
masses   of    cellular    tissue.       The 
mechanism  of  absorption  is  dios- 
motic.     If  the  density  of  the  solu- 
tions within  the    cell   is   greater 
than   outside,  as   is    usually   the 
case,  there  will   be  a  movement 
inward,  and  the  food  solutions  out- 
side will  be  cai-ried  into  the  cell, 
and  it  becomes  turgid  and  la^er. 
If  the  cell  is  brought  into  a  denser 
medium  {e.g.  when  a  cell  is  placed 
in  a  strong  sugar  or  saline  solu- 
tion), part  of  the  water  is  with- 
drawn from  the  cell,  and  it  loses 
its  tnrgidity,  becoming  flaccid  and 
smaller.     Should   the   density  of 
the  solution  on  both  sides  of  the 
cell-wall  be  the  same,  equilibrium 
is  established  and  all   movement 
ceases.     But  as  the  physicai  and 
PiQ.  451.— J,  B,  seedlings  of  Hostard.    chemical  changes  within  the  active 
Id  B   the  ™,t-h|iirs  are  (teed  from         j,  constantly  disturbing  this 

the  adherent  soil-Mrticlea,  covering  ....    .  .  "^   .     ..  , 

the  root  in  J.    c,  root-hair  of  wheat,    equilibnum,  and   Similar  changes 
marb  magnified,  showing  the  ad-   are  occurring  in  all  the  cells,  the 
heeion  of  the  soil-particlea.     (After    movements  of   fluids  from   cell  to 
cell  in  the  active  tissues  are  prac- 
tically continuous,  and,  in  growing  parts,  the  young  cells  are  in 
a  condition  of  perpetual  turgor. 

In  unicellular  plants,  or  plants  like  the  simpler  Algte,  composed 
of  but  a  few  similar  cells,  every  cell  can  absorb  water  containing  the 
dissolved  food  substances,  whether  solids  or  gases.  In  the  higher 
plants,  especially  terrestrial  plants,  there  are  special  absorptive 
organs,  roots,  and  root-hairs  developed,  whose  principal  function  is 
the  imbibition  of  food  solutions  from  the  earth.     The  cells  directlv 
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concerned  in  this  are  the  surface  cells  of  young  rootlets,  and  espe- 
cially the  root-hairs  (Fig.  451).  In  these  plants,  where  the  exposed 
cells  are  cuticularized  to  prevent  loss  of  water  into  the  air,  the 
entrance  of  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide  is  provided  for  by  the 
development  of  stomata,  which  communicate  with  the  intercellular 
spaces.  The  gases,  entering  the  latter,  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  thin-walled  cells,  by  which  they  are  absorbed.  Water 
and  gases  may  be  excreted  by  the  active  cells  into  these  intercellular 
spaces,  and  from  them  be  discharged  through  the  stomata.  The 
impermeability  of  the  cell-wall  is  usually  the  result  of  a  change  of 
the  cellulose  into  cork  or  some  similar  substance.  This  change 
may  completely  destroy  its  power  of  imbibition.  Such  changes  are 
associated  with  the  exposure  of  the  cells  to  a  dry  atmosphere,  and 
are  universally  found  in  the  epidermal  cells  and  outer  cortex  of 
terrestrial  plants,  and  on  wounded  parts  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  living  protoplasmic  membranes  are  not  only  less  permeable 
than  the  cellulose  wall,  but  their  permeability  is  probably  much 
more  variable.  This  is  functionally  important  for  retaining  within 
the  cell  certain  dissolved  substances  which  would  otherwise  pass-  out 
and  be  lost.  It  also  allows  for  the  accumulation  of  large  amounts 
of  soluble  matter  from  very  dilute  solutions,  such  as  exist  normally 
in  the  soil  or  water  when  the  plant  is  growing.  The  accumulation 
of  substances  within  the  cell-sap  is  easily  shown  by  exposing  absorb- 
ent cells  (e.gr.  root-hairs  of  various  water-plants,  cells  of  Vallisneria, 
etc.)  to  a  dilute  solution  of  methylene  blue,  which  soon  accumulates 
so  that  the  cell-sap  is  deeply  colored.  Sometimes  a  precipitate  is 
formed,  or  it  is  otherwise  rendered  incapable  of  passing  out  of 
the  cell. 

Oils,  fats,  etc.,  are  capable  of  passing  through  membranes,  prob- 
ably in  the  form  of  a  fine  emulsion,  i.e.  in  excessively  fine  drops 
mixed  with  water. 

Translocation  of  Substances 

While  in  unicellular  or  filamentous  water-plants  the  substances 
absorbed  may  be  at  once  used  by  the  cells  into  which  they  pass, 
in  the  higher  plants  this  is  usually  not  the  case,  and  tlie  substances 
must  be  carried  long  distances  before  they  are  used.  While  dios- 
mosis  is  the  principal  means  by  which  solutions  pass  through  living 
tissues,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  frequently  protoplas- 
mic connections  between  the  cells,  which  must  play  some  part  in 
the  transfer  of  substances  from  one  cell  to  another,  as  well"  as  being 
the  means  of  transmitting  stimuli  of  different  kinds.  Occasionally, 
as  in  sieve-tubes,  the  communications  between  the  cells  are  suffi- 
cientl}^  evident,  and  permit  of  the  passage  of  small  solid  bodies,  such 
as  starch-grains,  as  well  as  solutions. 
2h 
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In  the  "  vascular  "  plants,  i.e,  Pteridophytes  and  Spermatophytes, 
the  vascular  bundles  are  of  great  importance  in  the  transportation 
of  food  solutions.  The  woody  tissue,  composed  principally  of  dead 
tracheary  elements,  is  the  main  channel  for  the  passage  of  water 
absorbed  by  the  roots.  The  mechanism  of  those  movements  is  still 
imperfectly  understood,  but  the  capillary  action  of  the  empty  tubular 
tracheae  is  doubtless  of  great  importance  in  the  process. 

Movements  of  Gases 

Certain  gaseous  substances,  notably  free  oxygen  and  carbon-dioxide, 
are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  life  of  normal  plants.  It  is  true 
that  certain  anaerobic  Bacteria  are  independent  of  free  oxygen,  and 
plants  without  chlorophyll  do  not  use  COj,  but  in  all  green  plants 
both  of  these  gases  are  necessary. 

The  entrance  of  gases  into  the  cell  is  always  by  diosmosis,  and 
can  only  take  place  through  the  cell-wall,  when  it  is  saturated  with 
water.  Through  a  dry  membrane  no  diffusion  of  the  gases  occurs. 
In  submersed  aquatic  plants  the  gases,  like  other  substances  held  in 
solution  in  the  water,  may  enter  through  the  outer  membrane  of  the 
superficial  cells.  In  aerial  organs,  however,  like  the  leaves  of  land 
plants,  the  cuticularized  membranes  of  the  epidermal  cells  prevent 
the  entrance  of  gases,  which  must  first  enter  the  intercellular  spapes 
through  the  stomata. 

Osmotic  Pressure  in  the  Cell 

The  substances  dissolved  in  the  cell-sap  attract  water  osmotically 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  differences  in  concentration  of  the 
cell-sap  and  the  solution  outside  the  cell.  If  the  amount  of  osmoti- 
cally active  substances  in  the  cell-sap  remains  unchanged,  either  by 
not  escaping  from  the  cell,  or  by  being  constantly  renewed,  there  will 
be  a  continuous  absorption  of  water,  and  the  volume  of  the  cell  will 
tend  to  increase  proportionally.  The  internal  pressure  will  force  the 
protoplast  into  close  contact  with  the  cell-wall,  and  the  latter,  being 
more  resistant  than  the  protoplast,  will  become  stretched  and  tense. 
This  tense  condition  of  the  cell  is  known  as  "  Turgescence " ;  the 
stretching  force  which  produces  it,  "  Turgor."  This  pressure  within 
the  cell  may  amount  to  five  to  ten  atmospheres,  and  under  certain 
conditions,  as  when  pollen-spores  are  placed  in  water,  the  pressure  is 
sufficient  to  burst  the  cell-membrane.  The  turgescence  of  the  normal 
cells  gives  the  plant-tissues  their  elasticity  and  firmness,  and  when 
the  turgescence  is  diminished  by  loss  of  water  from  the  cells,  as  hap- 
pens, for  instance,  when  plants  are  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  the  droop- 
ing of  the  leaves,  or  "wilting,"  is  the  result  of  this  diminished 
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turgescence  of  the  cells  of  which  the  wilted  organs  are  composed.  A 
similar  loss  of  tui'gescence  may  be  produced  by  placing  the  tissues  in 
a  solution  denser  than  the  cell-sap  —  e.g.  transferring  a  plant  from 
fresh  to  salt  water. 

Osmotic  pressure  in  the  cell,  indicated  by  its  turgescence,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  the  cell  may  perform  its  functions.  The  transfer  of 
most  plants  into  a  concentrated  solution,  as  from  fresh  to  salt  water, 
results  in  death,  unless  this  is  done  gradually  enough  for  the  plant  to 
accustom  itself  to  the  changed  conditions,  and  to  change  the  concen- 
tration of  the  cell-sap  so  as  to  maintain  the  normal  osmotic  pressure. 
The  maintenance  of  turgor  may  be  due  to  the  osmotically  very  active 
salts  of  organic  acids  developed  in  the  cell  in  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion.    ^ 

Transpiration 

All  aerial  organs  are  subject  to  a  certain  loss  of  water  hv  evapora- 
tion.  This  loss  of  water,  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
change  of  turgor  in  the  cells,  and  is  therefore  of  much  importance 
in  regulating  the  movements  of  water  within  the  plant. 

The  gases  circulate  freely  through  the  intercellular  jipaces^  and 
are  absorbed  T)y 'the' cells  where  they  are  needeTr."*  Thus  within  the 
green  tissue,  or  mesophy!l,-<^f  ordinary  leaves,  the  cells  are  irreg- 
ular  m  lorm,  leaving~TargB" spaces  between,  through  which  the  COj 
circulates,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  green  cells  which  used  it  in  the 
process  of  photosynthesis.  Where  air  spaces  are  large  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  external  atmosphere,  the  pressure  within  the  plant  is 
practically  the  same  as  outside;  but  Iq  the  closed  cavities,  like  those 
in  the  tracheids,  the  pressure  may  be  quite  different,  and  these  differ- 
ences in  pressure  must  affect  the  movements  of  the  gases.  Certain 
external  conditions,  such  as  changes  in"  temperature  and  barometric 
pressure,  and  movements  of  the  plant  body  due  to  wind,  all  affect 
more  or  less  strongly  the  movements  of  both  gases  and  liquids  within 
the  plant. 

Special  Aerating  Oi^ans.  —  Sometimes  special  organs  for  aeration 
are  developed.  Such  are  the  lenticels  upon  the  twigs  of  many  woody 
plants,  and  the  curious  outgrowths  ("  knees ")  developed  from  the 
submersed  roots  of  the  Cypress  (Taxodium). 

Absorption  of  Water 

In  vascular  plants  the  water  is  generally  absorbed  from  the  earth 
by  the  roots,  the  root-hairs  being  usually  the  direct  absorbent 
organs.  There  are  exceptions  to  this,  however,  and  some  plants  can 
absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere.  This  is  the  case  in  Gymno- 
g-ramme  triangiUariSy  a  common  Californian  Fern,  whose    leaves 
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become  completely  dried  up  during  the  summer,  but  absorb  water 
and  again  become  active  with  the  iii-st  rains.  A  similar  absorption 
by  aerial  organs  is  seen  in  many  Liverworts  and  Mosses ;  and  some 
epiphytic  plants,  like  Bromeliaceae,  often  have  upon  their  leaves 
scales  which  absorb  water  from  the  atmosphere.  So  also  the  aerial 
roots  of  many  Orchids  can  absorb  atmospheric  moisture. 

The  absorption  of  water  by  ordinary  foliage  leaves  is  usually  pre- 
vented by  the  character  of  the  epidermis,  which  often  has  a  waxy 
coating  that  sheds  water.  Fluid  water  is  necessary  to  restore  tur- 
gidity  to  the  cells,  but  sometimes  this  may  be  obtained  by  the  con- 
densation  of  watery  vapor  from  a  saturated  atmosphere.  This  is 
seen  in  such  Lichens  as  Ramalina  reticulata. 

Properties  of  the  Soil 

The  soil  serves  a  twofold  purpose  to  the  roots.  It  is  both  a  means 
of  attachment  to  hold  the  plant  in  place,  and  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  of  the  plant  aside  from  carbon-dioxide.  Air  is  pres- 
ent in  the  interstices  of  the  soil,  and  this  is  necessary  for  the  healthy 
action  of  the  roots. 

Ordinary  soils  consist  of  two  kinds  of  elements,  both  of  which  are 
important  to  the  plant.  The  first  of  these  comprise  mineral  detritus, 
sand,  clay,  etc.,  but  these  are  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  organic 
matter  —  humus  —  derived  largely  from  the  decomposition  of  vege- 
table tissues.  The  humus  seems  to  be  especially  important  in  the 
retention  of  moisture  in  the  soil. 

The  root-hairs  push  through  the  interstices  in  the  earth,  and 
apply  themselves  very  closely  to  the  solid  particles  composing  the 
soil.  These  particles  are,  in  ordinary  soils,  invested  with  a  film  of 
water,  and  the  air  in  the  spaces  is  also  saturated  with  water.  Soils 
abounding  in  humus  are  more  retentive  of  moisture  than  those  which 
have  little  or  no  humus. 

Within  the  soil,  through  the  agency  of  water,  or  water  combined 
with  CO2,  the  soluble  food  constituents  of  the  soil  are  dissolved,  and 
thereby  put  in  such  form  that  they  may  be  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
The  water  in  the  soil  is  a  weak  saline  solution,  containing  substances 
washed  into  the  soil  by  rain,  or  formed  from  the  dissolving  of  the 
solid  mineral  particles  of  the  soil.  The  decomposition  of  the  humus, 
through  the  agency  of  Fungi  or  Bacteria,  also  furnishes  some  food 
materials.  The  great  importance  of  certain  Bacteria  in  fitting  the 
soil  for  the  growth  of  the  higher  plants  has  only  recently  been  fully 
recognized. 

The  roots  themselves,  by  the  evolution  of  CO2J  and  in  a  lesser 
degree  by  excreting  various  organic  acids  and  salts  of  these  acids, 
exercise  a  solvent  action  upon  the  mineral  constituents  in  the  soiL 
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If  the  roots  of  a  plant  are  brought  in  contact  with  a  polished  marble 
slab,  a  pattern  of  the  growing  roots  will  be  etched  upon  this  by 
means  of  CO2  given  off  by  the  roots.  Lichens  and  other  low  plants 
growing  upon  rocks  are  able  to  decompose  the  rock,  probably  by  the 
excretion  of  organic  acids  similar  to  those  developed  by  the  roots 
of  higher  plants. 

The  disintegration  of  rocks,  such  as  lava,  begins  through  the 
agency  of  Bacteria,  and  the  lower  green  forms,  like  the  Schizophy- 
ceae,  and  possibly  Green  Algae.  Lichens  soon  form,  if  conditions 
are  suitable,  and  their  action  is  very  marked  in  the  disintegration  of 
rock.  The  detritus  is  soon  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  Mosses, 
etc.,  which  continue  the  process  until  Ferns  and  other  vascular  plants 
can  effect  lodgment  in  the  soil  formed  by  the  mixture  of  decomposed 
rock  and  humus  derived  from  the  decay  of  the  dead  tissues  of  the 
Lichens  and  Mosses.  These  changes  go  on  most  rapidly  in  the 
Tropics,  and  are  studied  to  especial  advantage  on  the  fresh  lava 
masses  thrown  out  by  such  large  volcanoes  as  Mauna  Loa  in  Hawaii, 
and  some  of  those  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago.  The  regstablish- 
ment  of  the  flora,  following  the  terrific  eruption  of  Krakatoa  in  the 
Strait  of  Sunda,  in  1883,  has  been  studied  by  several  botanists,  espe- 
cially Treub. 

In  the  preparation  of  ordinary  soils  for  the  use  of  the  higher 
plants,  the  nitrifying  Bacteria  are  of  the  first  importance.  Darwin 
has  also  called  attention  to  the  role  played  by  earth-worms  in  the 
production  of  vegetable  mould.  The  latter  are  probably  of  much 
greater  importance  in  England  than  in  the  hotter  and  dryer  regions  of 
most  parts  of  America.  JU 

The  Root  System 

The  roots  in  most  vascular  plants  form  a  complicate  system  of 
branches  which  ramify  widely  through  the  soil,  and  serve  both  to 
anchor  the  plant  firmly,  and  to  act  as  absorbent  agents.  Only  the 
younger  parts  of  the  root  act  in  the  latter  capacity,  and  the  root-hairs 
are  the  direct  absorbents  in  most  instances.  The  great  number  of 
root  hairs  developed  from  the  younger  parts  of  the  roots  increases 
enormously  the  absorbent  surface.  The  root-hairs  apply  themselves 
closely  to  the  solid  soil  particles,  and  exhibit  extraordinary  powers 
of  absorption  in  wresting  from  the  soil  the  moisture  which  is  so  tena- 
ciously held  by  the  soil  particles.  It  is  the  root-hairs,  also,  which 
excrete  the  solvents  of  the  soil  components. 

MOVEMENTS  OF  WATER 

In  ordinary  terrestrial  plants  the  water  amounts  to  60  per  cent 
to  90  per  cent  of  their  total  weight.     In  order  to  maintain  this  the 
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plant  must  absorb  from  the  soil  the  amount  necessary  to  restore  the 
loss  caused  by  evaporation,  as  well  as  the  water  needed  to  convey  the 
food  constituents. 

The  factors  concerned  in  the  movements  of  water  within  the  plant- 
body  are  extremely  complicated,  and  are  still  not  entirely  under- 
stood. In  plants  composed  of  simple  cellular  tissue,  like  most  AlgaB, 
the  movements  are  due,  probably,  entirely  to  osmotic  agencies ;  but 
in  large  complicated  plants,  like  trees,  where  the  water  must  all  be 
absorbed  from  the  soil,  such  cell-to-cell  transfer  is  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  provide  for  the  transmission  from  the  roots  to  the  actively 
transpiring  leaves  at  the  summit.  Hence  in  such  plants  special  con- 
ducting tissues  are  developed  —  the  vascular  bundles.  It  is  the 
xylem,  or  woody  part  X)f  the  vascular  bundles,  which  is  preeminently 
the  water-conducting  tissue  (Hadrom). 

The  water  osmotically  absorbed  by  the  root-hairs  passes  into  the 
vascular  bundle  of  the  root,  whence  it  is  conveyed,  mainly  through 
the  agency  of  the  tracheary  elements,  and  probably  partly  by  capil- 
larity, to  the  tracheary  tissue  of  the  stem-bundles,  and  thence  to  the 
transpiring  leaves.  The  loss  of  water  in  the  latter,  due  to  evapora- 
tion, is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  regulating  the  upward 
current  of  water  from  the  roots. 

The  evaporation  from  the  aerial  parts  of  a  plant  in  clear,  hot 
weather  is  very  great,  and  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium  thus 
caused  must  powerfully  affect  the  movement  of  water  in  the  stem. 
But  just  how  far  the  upward  movement  is  a  purely  mechanical  one 
through  the  dead  tracheary  tissue,  and  to  what  extent  it  is  influenced 
by  the  living  cells  adjacent,  is  still  undetermined. 

The  tracheary  tissue  is  not  all  equally  active  in  the  transport  of 
water.  In  large  woody  stems,  such  as  the  trunks  of  trees  in  which 
"heart-wood"  is  present,  it  is  only  the  outer  wood  which  is  active. 
The  heart-wood  is  almost  entirely  without  importance  in  the  conduc- 
tion of  water. 

That  the  vascular  bundles  are  the  principal  channels  of  conduction 
for  solutions  can  be  shown  by  a  simple  experiment.  If  the  cut  end 
of  a  flower-stalk  of  a  white  flower,  like  a  Narcissus  or  Lily,  is  placed 
in  a  colored  solution,  such  as  a  watery  solution  of  indigo,  carmine, 
eosin,  etc.,  the  dye  is  carried  rapidly  up  the  stalk,  and  follows  the 
delicate  veins  in  the  white  floral  leaves,  in  which  the  veins  are 
clearly  traced  by  the  colored  fluid.  In  species  of  Cucurbita,  the 
ascent  of  the  fluid  may  be  at  a  rate  of  six  metres  in  an  hour. 

Transpiration 

The  amount  of  water  lost  by  transpiration  varies  with  the  tem- 
perature and  air-moisture.    While  a  small  amount  of  water  may  be 
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lost  from  the  stem  and  branches,  it  is  the  leaves  which  are  the  prin- 
cipal transpiring  organs,  and  their  size  and  number  are  regulated  by 
the  air  conditions  to  which  the  plant  is  exposed.  The  reduction  of 
the  evaporating  surface,  or  the  checking  of  evaporation  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  thick  cuticle,  or  other  protective  devices,  characteristic 
of  xerophytic  plants,  are  associated  with  the  checking  of  evaporation. 
So  perfectly  is  this  accomplished  in  such  plants  as  a  Cactus,  for 
example,  that  a  cut  branch  may  lie  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  for  weeks 
without  losing  all  its  water. 

Sometimes  in 
hot  weather  tran- 
spiration is  so 
active  that  for  a 
time  the  absorp- 
tion of  water  by 
the  roots  is  insuf- 
ficient to  supply 
the  loss  of  water 
by  transpiration, 
and  the  plant  be- 
comes wilted.  So 
soon  as  the  evapo- 
ration is  checked, 
as  is  the  case  at 
night,  the  wilted 
organs  become  tur- 
gid again. 

The  temperature 
of  the  soil  is  of 
importance  in  the 
absorption  of 
water  by  the  root- 
hairs,  which 
become  inactive 
below  a  certain 
temperature.  Thus 
the  Tobacco  plant, 
even    when    there   ^^^-  ^^*  ~'  ^  >  apparatus  to  show  lifting  force  of  a  transpiring 

ia  aVkimrlonf  mrkio.  branch,  indicated  by  the  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube, 
IS  aDunaani;  mois-       ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j^  ^^^^^^  j^^^  ^j^.^^  ^1,^  ^.^ 

ture    m    the  soil,  end  of  the  branch  descends.     B,  Apparatus  showing  a 

wilts    if    the  soil-  wilted  branch  a,  restored  to  its  normal  condition,  6,  by 

•f^mT\oiHifiii*o  -pQlla  water  forced  into  it  by  the  pressure  of  the  column  of  mer- 

xemperaiaire  laiis                      ^^i     ^^  ^^^^  MacDouoal  ;  B,  after  Sachs.) 

below  2-4*  C. 

The  amount  of  water  which  is  lost  by  transpiration  may  be  very 
considerable.    A  strong  Sunflower  plant,  on  a  warm  day,  will  lose 
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over  a  litre  of  water  by  evaporation,  and  a  large  tree  several  hundred 
times  as  mnch. 

The  great  force  exercised  hj  a  transpiring  plant  can  be  readily 
shown  by  cutting  off  a  vigorous  leafy  branch  and  fitting  it  air-tight 
into  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water  (Fig.  452).  If  the  lower  end  of 
the  tube  be  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  mercury,  the  latter  will 
rise  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  tube,  by  the  force  of  suction 
resulting  from  the  active  transpiration  from  the  leaves  of  the  shoot. 
In  making  this  experiment,  as  well  as  others  of  a  similar  kind,  the 
end  of  the  branch  should  be  cut  off  under  water,  as  other^vise  air 
may  be  drawn  into  the  cut  tracheids,  which  prevents  the  entrance  of 
water,  and  in  consequence  the  leaves  wither,  as  they  are  unable  to 
replace  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 


X 


PHOTOSYNTHESIS 


/  'The  most  important  of  the  nutritive  processes  in  green  plants  is 
the  a^imilatjnri  nf  CO^  This  is  accomplished  by  the  chloroplasts, 
whicnaBsorE3Sdsfi_the  eiiergy  of  the  sun's  rays.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  number  of  Bacteria,  this  power,  of  photosynthesis,  as 
it  is  called,  is  peculiar^  to  plants  with  chlorophyll,  which  are,  there- 
fore, the  primary  sources~oF~C3rbonaceouB  food  for  all  organisms. 

As  the  supply  of  COg  is  being  constantly  renewed  in  the  atmos- 
phere, plants  do  not  ordinarily  need  to  shift  their  position  in  the 
quest  for  food,  as  animals  do,  and  this  may  be  the  explanation  of 
their  immobility.  Where  they  are  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  they 
must,  like  animals,  depend  upon  other  plants  (or  animals)  for  their 
sustenance. 

A  necessary  condition  for  photosynthesis  is  a  certain  amount  of 
light,  varying  in  intensity  in  different  cases.  Artificial  light,  espe- 
cially electric  light,  is  also  efficient  for  photosynthesis,  but  ordinarily 
photosynthesis  is  dependent  upon  sunlight. 

Function  of  Chlorophyll.  —  The  chloroplasts,  or  green  chromato- 
phores,  are  the  organs  directly  concerned  in  the  process  of  photo- 
synthesis. The  importance  of  the  chlorophyll  in  the  chloroplast 
consists  apparently  in  its  absorbing  certain  light-rays,  whose  energy 
is  thereby  rendered  available  to  the  plant.  Faint  traces  of  the 
assimilation  of  CO2  have  been  detected  in  etiolated  chromatophores. 

Accessory  Pigments.  —  Where  the  chlorophyll  is  accompanied  by 
other  pigments,  the  latter  are  supposed  to  influence  the  rays  of  light 
absorbed  by  the  chromatophores.  Thus  in  the  Brown  Algae,  which 
as  a  rule  are  floating  plants,  and  are  often  completely  exposed  at  low 
tide,  it  may  be  that  the  brown  pigment  (phycophaein)  serves  as  a 
screen  which  cuts  off  excessive  light,  while  the  red  pigment  (phyco- 
erythrin),  found  in  the  Rhodophyceae,  which  as  a  rule  live  in  deeper 
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water,  permits  the  absorption  of  certain  rays  in  addition  to  those 
absorbed  by  the  chlorophyll.  The  ability  of  the  purple  Bacteria  to 
assimilate  CO3  is  due  possibly  to  the  presence  of  a  small  amount  of 
chlorophyll  mixed  with  the  purple  pigment. 

Even  isolated  chloroplasts  can  perform  photosynthesis,  provided 
they  are  kept  in  a  proper  nutrient  medium.  This  is  demonstrated 
by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  from  such  isolated  chloroplasts,  in  the 
presence  of  light,  indicated  by  the  accumulation  of  aerobic  Bacteria 
about  them. 

An  excess  of  free  oxygen  is  given  off  during  photosynthesis,  and 
this  is  popularly  confused  with  respiration,  which  is  a  very  different 
process.  This  evolution  of  oxygen  ceases  at  once  when  the  plant  is 
removed  from  the  light. 

The  evolution  of  gas  from  actively  assimilating  plants  is  easily 
seen  in  any  submersed  aquatic  exposed  to  the  light.  The  foamy 
appearance  of  floating  masses  of  Spirogyra  and  other  similar  Algae 
is  due  to  the  accumulation  of  bubbles  of  oxygen  given  off  during 
the  process  of  photosynthesis.  If  the  bubbles  of  gas  given  off  by 
a  submersed  water  plant  are  collected  and  tested,  they  are  found 
to  be  nearly  pure  oxygen. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  oxygen  was  devised  by  Engelmann.  Cer- 
tain Bacteria  have  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen,  and  will  collect  at  a 
point  in  the  water  where  the  amount  of  oxygen  is  greatest.  Hence, 
if  green  cells  are  present,  the  collecting  of  Bacteria  at  different  places 
indicates  very  accurately  the  relative  amount  of  oxygen  given  off. 

The  light-rays  which  are  most  effective  in  assimilation  of  plants 
exposed  to  ordinary  light  are  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow.  Where 
there  are  accessory  pigments,  the  maximum  assimilation  occurs  at  a 
different  place  in  the  spectrum.  Thus,  in  the  Rhodophycese,  it  is 
the  green  rays  which  are  most  efficacious ;  and  in  the  purple  Bacteria, 
the  infrarred  rays.  The  red  or  purple  pigments,  in  these  forms,  act 
as  sensitizers,  which  permit  the  chloroplast  to  use  rays  otherwise 
unavailable  for  photosynthesis. 

While  the  chlorophyll  is  the  important  agent  in  photosynthesis, 
the  yellow  pigment,  xanthophyll,  always  associated  with  it,  also 
takes  part  in  the  process,  though  much  more  feebly  than  the  chloro- 
phyll. This  is  indicated  by  the  feeble  assimilating  power  of  etio- 
lated chromatophores. 

The  Products  of  Photosynthesis 

What  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis  are  we  d6 
not  know,  although  it  is  probable  that  the  early  steps  in  the  decom- 
position of  COj  and  water,  and  the  first-formed  products,  are  the 
same  in  all  cases.    The  first  visible  product  is  usually  starch ;  but 


sometimes  ao  starch  can  be  detected  in  the  chloroplast,  and  instead 
we  find  oil  or  sugar.     It  is  Dot  impossible  that  the  first  substance 
developed  is  sugar,  or  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a  simple  carbohydrate 
like  formic-aldehyde  (COH),  which  is  volatile  and  may  be  easily  con- 
verted into  more  easily  detected  compouuds,  as  sugar,  starch,  or  oil. 
The  development  of  starch  in  the  chloroplast  under  the  influence 
of  light  can  readily  be  observed  in  many  green  plants.      Within  a 
short  time  after  the  green  cells  are  exposed  to  the  light,  the  presence 
of  small  starch  grains  may  be  detected  in  the  chloroplasts.    Removed 
from  the  light,  the  starch  soon  disappears,    A  very  simple  demon- 
stration of  the  development  of  large  quantities  of  starch  as  the  result 
of  photosynthesis  is  seen,  where  part  of  a  leaf  is  covered  with  an 
opaque  shield,  such  as  a  atrip  of  tinfoil,  and  the  leaf  then  exposed 
to  the  sun  for  several  hours.     If  the  leaf  is  now  treated  with  alcohol 
until  the  chlorophyll  is  entirely  removed,  and  then  with  a  solution  of 
iodine,  the  portion  of  the  leaf  exposed  to  the  sunshine  will  show  the 
characteristic  blue  colour,  indicating  the  presence  of  starch  in  the  cells, 
while  the  shaded  portion 
will  simply  show  the  yel- 
low tinge  of  the  proto- 
plasm   stained    by    the 
iodine  solution  (Fig.  453). 
While    sugar  may  re- 
place starch  as  the  first 
demonstrable  product  of 
carlxtn-dioxide-assimila- 
Fio.  453.— A  leaf  which  hag  been  covered  with  a    tion,    it   is    not    entirely 
.».cll  pw.  |..vmg  ™i,  tl,.  tell.™  "P"-!  lo    certain  that  the  oil  found 

the  action  of  liRht.     Tlie  leaf  has  had  the  chloro-      .  ,  ,  ,  , 

phjil  removBd  with  alculiol,  and  was  Cben  treated     in     the     chloroplasts     of 

with  Iodine,  which  coiora  the  eipoeed  parta  blue,     some   of    the    Monocoty- 

on  account  of  the  starch  formed  there,  under  the    i„j„n.     /,         Rtrelitzial 

action  of  iigbt.    (After  Pfbffbii.)  icaons     [^e.g.    screjitzia), 

and    in    such   Algse    as 

Vaucheria,  is  the  direct  product  of  photosynthesis,  and  the  same 

is  true  of  the  proteids  generally  assumed  to  be  of  this  nature.     In 

these  ca.tes,  it  is  uot  impossible  that  the  cytoplasm  may  also  be 

concerned  in  the  manufacture  of  these  substances,  which  perhaps 

arise  chemosynthetically,  and  not  photosynthetieally. 

No  cartton  compounds,  expept  COj,  can  be  assimilated  photosyn- 
thetieally. In  certain  succulent  plants  (Crasaulacese,  Cacti,  etc.) 
there  are  produced  in  darkness  certain  organic  acids  (malic,  isomalic, 
and  oxalic).  These  are  decomposed  when  the  plants  are  exposed  to 
the  light,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  production  of  starch,  but 
this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  case  of  true  photosynthesis.  The  process 
seems  to  be  an  oxidation  of  the  acid,  with  a  corresponding  evolution 
of  COj,  which  is  then  made  use  of  by  the  chloroplast.    This  peculiar- 
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ity  of  these  succulents  is  associated  with  the  small  development  of 
the  stomata,  and  the  consequent  diificulty  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
supply  of  COs  and  perhaps  free  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  some  instances  (Spirogyra,  leaves  of  Phaseolus),  where  the 
green  cells  are  deprived  of  CO2,  or  kept  in  darkness,  they  are  capable, 
when  they  are  placed  in  a  solution  of  dextrose,  of  manufacturing 
starchy  but  they  soon  die  unless  the  normal  conditions  are  supplied. 
Lemna,  also,  can  be  grown  for  a  time  in  darkness  upon  a  sugar  or 
glycerine  solution. 

External  Conditions  for  Photosynthesis 

Light  is  not  only  necessary  for  photosynthesis,  but  in  most  in- 
stances for  the  development  of  chlorophyll  as  well.  There  are 
numerous  exceptions  to  the  latter  statement,  however,  as  chlorophyll 
develops  in  darkness  in  the  embryo  of  many  Seed-plants  (Coniferae, 
Celastrus)  and  in  the  leaves  of  Ferns  and  the  prothallium  and 
embryo  of  Pilularia.  The  same  rays,  i.e.  those  between  the  Frauen- 
hofer  lines  B-D  of  the  spectrum,  which  are  most  effective  in  CO^- 
assimilation,  are  also  most  active  in  causing  the  development  of 
chlorophyll.  Chlorophyll,  moreover,  does  not  form  below  a  certain 
temperature.  The  blanched  appearance  of  Indian-corn,  sprouted 
in  cold  weather,  is  an  illustration  of  this  point. 

The  amount  of  oxygen,  warmth,  the  amount  of  COj,  and,  in  short, 
the  conditions  which  in  general  affect  the  vital  processes  of  the 
plant,  all  influence  the  activity  of  photosynthesis, 

Chemosynthetic  Assimilation  of  COs 

Until  very  recently  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  assimilation  of 
carbon-dioxide  was  entirely  confined  to  cells  containing  chlorophyll, 
through  energy  derived  from  light.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
nitrogen  Bacteria  can  assimilate  COj,  by  virtue  of  energy  derived 
from  the  oxidation  of  ammonia  into  nitrites,  and  of  nitrites  into 
nitrates.  The  whole  of  the  organic  food  of  these  organisms  is 
obtained  in  this  way,  and  they  can  develop  in  a  fluid  free  from  all 
organic  matter,  provided  the  necessary  inorganic  salts  are  present. 
Sulphur  Bacteria  obtain  energy  for  COjrassimilation  from  oxidation 
of  HjS. 

Assimilation  of  Organic  Food 

Plants  which  are  unable  to  assimilate  CO2  must  obtain  their  car- 
bonaceous food  from  organic  compounds.  Such  plants  are  either 
parasites  or  saprophytes,  as  they  obtain  their  food  from  living  or 
dead  organisms.  Pfeffer  calls  all  parasites,  as  well  as  organisms 
which  live  together  without  injury  to  either,  Symbionts.     In  the 
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former  instance  the  symbiosis  is  antagonistic,  in  the  latter,  recip- 
rocal. Certain  true  parasites,  such  as  Saprolegnia  ferax,  may  also 
live  on  dead  matter,  and  are  known  as  **  Facultative  parasites,"  while 
others,  such  as  some  of  the  Rusts,  can  live  only  upon  living  tissues, 
and  are  **  Obligate ''  parasites. 

Certain  organisms  in  dying  (or  during  their  growth)  provide  con- 
ditions suitable  for  the  growth  of  others,  as  in  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  and  accumulation  of  humus  by  the  lower  plants,  preparatory 
to  the  establishment  of  the  higher  ones.  This  is  also  the  case  among 
certain  Bacteria  which  appear  in  succession  in  decomposing  sub- 
stances, each  preparing  the  way  for  its  successor.  Thus  putrefac- 
tive Bacteria  are  followed  by  Sulphur  Bacteria  and  aerobic  by 
anaerobic  forms,  and  vice  versa. 

Among  the  higher  plants  all  degrees  of  parasitism  and  sapro- 
phytism  are  found.  Thus  the  species  of  Mistletoe  (Viscum,  Phora^ 
dendron)  have  chlorophyll,  but  are  to  some  extent  parasitic,  although 
it  has  been  questioned  whether  they  obtain  any  organic  food  from 
the  host.  Certain  Scrophulariaceae,  e,g,  Gerardia,  attach  themselves 
to  the  roots  of  other  plants  and  behave  much  like  the  Mistletoe. 
Other  forms,  like  the  Beech-drops  (Epiphegus),  Orobanche,  and  the 
tropical  Rafflesiacese,  are  quite  destitute  of  chlorophyll,  and  must 
obtain  all  their  food  from  the  host. 

The  penetration  of  the  roots  (or  haustoria)  of  the  parasite  into  the 
host  is  effected  partly  by  pressure  and  pai'tly  by  the  aid  of  excreted 
enzymes,  or  ferments.  The  latter  are  substances  of  great  importance  in 
the  economy  of  all  plants,  as  they  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  very 
resistant  organic  substances,  such  as  cellulose,  starch,  and  even  chitin. 

Mycorhiza.  —  Many  saprophytic  plants  growing  in  a  humus  soil, 
and  some  which  are  not  saprophytes,  have  associated  with  their 
roots  certain  Fungi,  whose  mycelium  either  lives  within  the  cells  of 
the  host  (endophytic)  or  upon  the  outside  of  the  root  (epiphytic). 
This  mycorhiza,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  supposed  to  supply  the 
host  with  certain  elements  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the 
humus,  in  return  for  other  substances  taken  from  the  host.  Endo- 
phytic mycorhizae  occur  in  the  gametophyte  of  species  of  Botrychium 
and  Lycopodium,  as  well  as  in  the  roots  of  their  sporophytes,  and  in 
those  of  many  of  the  Seed-plants,  notably  such  saprophytic  forms  as 
Monotropa,  Corallorhiza,  etc.  The  mycorhiza  found  about  the  roots 
of  the  cupuliferous  trees  is  usually  epiphytic,  and  its  close  associa- 
tion with  the  host  may  be  doubted. 

Assimilation  of  Oxygen  and  Hydrogen 

Oxygen  and  hydrogen,  which,  next  to  carbon,  are  present  in  the 
greatest  quantity  in  plant-tissues,  are  derived  from  water,  GO^  or 
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est  of  these  carbohydrates,  and  the  fatty  oils  are  related  to  them. 
The  reserve-food  found  in  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  winter-buds,  etc.,  is 
very  largely  in  the  form  of  starch  or  oil,  derived  originally  from  the 
carbohydrates  formed  in  the  leaves  by  photosynthesis. 

Organic  Acids 

Organic  acids  in  some  form  are  always  developed  in  plants. 
They  are  usually  the  products  of  decomposition,  but  may  arise  syn- 
thetically from  simpler  compounds.  They  are  sometimes  excretions 
(e.g,  lactic  and  acetic  acids),  but  may,  as  in  the  case  of  succulents 
already  referred  to,  serve  as  constructive  materials.  Except  oxalic 
acid,  which  is  combined  in  the  common  crystals  of  calcium-oxalate, 
the  acids  are  usually  found  in  solution. 

Constructioii  of  Organic  Compounds 

The  processes  of  construction  of  organic  matter  are  best  studied  in 
the  germination  of  seeds.  The  dry  seed  contains  living  protoplasm, 
in  a  dormant  condition,  which  resumes  its  activity  as  soon  as  the 
proper  conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  are  supplied.  The  necessary 
materials  for  the  first  growth  of  the  embryo  plant  are  stored  up  in 
the  seed  in  the  form  of  reserve-food.  This,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  It  may  consist  principally  of  nitrogenous 
matter  (proteids,  amides,  etc.),  or  more  commonly  of  starch,  sugar, 
or  other  carbohydrates,  or  fatty  oil.  Where  these  are  insoluble,  as 
in  the  case  of  starch  and  some  proteids,  they  must  be  converted  into 
soluble  forms  before  they  can  be  assimilated.  After  germination 
has  fairly  begun,  tests  show  a  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  soluble 
substances,  —  e.g,  sugar  instead  of  starch  in  barley,  asparagin  in  the 
germinating  seeds  of  Leguminosae.  The  food  substances  are  now 
in  condition  to  be  transferred,  and  subjected  to  the  further  meta- 
bolic changes  which  are  to  combine  the  different  elements  into  the 
complicated  living  proteids. 

Ferments  or  Enzymes 

The  conversion  of  the  insoluble  substances  into  soluble  ones  is  the 
work  of  the  remarkable  class  of  substances,  formed  by  the  pro- 
toplasm, known  as  "  Enzymes  "  or  "  Ferments."  The  first  of  these 
to  be  isolated  was  diastase,  which  converts  starch  into  sugar  of  some 
kind.  Some  forms  of  diastase  also  dissolve  cellulose.  The  develop- 
ment of  ferments  by  certain  plants,  especially  the  yeast-fungi,  is 
utilized  in  the  processes  of  fermentation  of  beer  and  wine. 
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During  the  complicated  processes  of  metabolism,  many  substances 
are  given  off,  which  are  not  used  for  building  up  the  protoplasm, 
but  are  excretions.  Some  of  these  are  strictly  waste-products,  like 
the  crystals  of  calciura-oxalate,  or  the  alcohol  and  lactic  or  butyric 
acid  found  in  fermenting  substances.  COj  and  water  are  always 
excreted  during  respiration,  and  in  the  process  of  photosynthesis 

large    amounts    of    free 
oxygen  are  liberated. 

Some  of  the  excreted 
substances  remain  in  the 
plant,  and  are  often  of 
importance,  biologically. 
Thus  the  poisonous  alka- 
loids developed  in  many 
plants  (nicotine,  atropine, 
etc.),  the  ptomaines  and 
toxalbumins,  etc.,  are  pro- 
tective, or  in  the  latter 
case,  by  killing  the  host, 
Bacteria  are  provided 
with  a  food  supply. 

Other     excreted     sub- 
stances may  be  useful  in 
other    ways.     Thus    the 
w      A*^     ^      .1      M     .        ^  ,    *  ^^T   .        excretions    of    wax,    or 

Fio.  454.  —  Excretion  of  water.    ^»  leaf  of  Nastur-  ,         ,  ',., 

tium.    Drops  of  water  excreted  from  water-pores     Dimeral    substances    ilJce 
at  the  apex  of  the  larger  leaf-veins.      (After     silica     and      calcium-car- 

^J''''"^  «;  T*!*""  f  T^'^1''''*™  *^®  ^P^'*"^'"**    bonate,  in  the  epidermal 
phore  of  Pilobolos  (enlarged) .  ,,        -  i      . 

cells  of  many  plants  are 
useful  either  in  preventing  evaporation  or  giving  rigidity  to  the 
tissues.  The  secretion  of  nectar  in  flowers,  or  upon  other  parts  of 
the  plant,  and  of  pigments,  is  usually  associated  with  the  attraction 
of  insects. 

KESPIRATION 

All  activity  of  a  living  organism  involves  the  breaking  down  of 
matter,  converting  it  to  simpler  chemical  compounds,  with  a  corre- 
sponding freeing  of  energy.  In  its  usual  form,  respimtion  consists 
in  the  absorption  of  free  oxygen,  which,  combining  with  the  hydro- 
gen and  carbon  of  the  organic  compounds,  produces  CO,  and  wai?r, 
with  an  evolution  of  heat.  This  physiological  combustion  is  what 
is  meant  by  Respiration.  The  carbohydrates,  which  have  locked  up 
in  them  the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays,  compose  the  fuel  which  is 
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consumed  by  the  plant  in  respiration,  and  are  the  principal  source 
of  energy  upon  which  it  draws  in  the  metabolic  processes.  While 
respiration  is  not,  as  a  rule,  active  enough  in  most  plants  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  a  degree  comparable  to  that  found  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  still,  where  respiration  is  active  it  may  be  very  percep- 
tible. A  thermometer  thrust  into  a  mass  of  actively  germinating 
seeds  will  show  a  rise  of  several  degrees,  while  in  actively  ferment- 
ing or  decomposing  matter  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  micro- 
organisms concerned  (although  not  involving  a  consumption  of  free 
oxygen)  is  very  great.  The  rise  of  temperature  in  a  hotbed  is  due 
mainly  to  the  respiratory  activity  of  the  Bacteria  in  the  manure. 

Among  the  higher  plants  large  flowers  or  inflorescences  show  the 
most  marked  evolution  of  heat.  In  some  large  tropical  Aracese  and 
Palms  the  difference  in  temperature  between  the  interior  of  the 
spathe  and  the  outside  air  may  amount  to  10°-12°  C. 

Sulphur,  Nitroy  and  Iron  Bacteria 

In  some  Bacteria  the  necessary  energy  is  supplied  by  oxidation, 
not  of  carbon  compounds,  but  of  sulphur,  nitrogen,  or  iron  com- 
pounds. Thus  Beggiatoa  oxidizes  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  sul- 
phur and  sulphuric  acid;  the  Nitro-bacteria  oxidize  ammonia  into 
nitrous  and  nitric  acid ;  the  Iron-bacteria  oxidize  ferrous  into  ferric 
oxide. 

Anaerobic  Respiration 

While  normal  plants,  like  animals,  require  free  oxygen  for  respi- 
ration, certain  Bacteria  (Anaerobes)  can  live  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  and,  indeed,  some  of  them  (e.g.  Bacillus  polypiformis)  are 
quickly  killed  by  even  small  amounts  of  free  oxygen.  In  the  in- 
terior of  decomposing  bodies  all  the  uncombined  oxygen  is  soon 
exhausted  by  the  growth  of  the  Bacteria  present,  and  they  must  be 
able  to  live  and  grow  in  the  absence  of  free  oxygen.  Indeed,  the 
strictly  anaerobic  forms  do  not  begin  their  activity  until  the  free 
oxygen  has  been  exhausted  by  their  predecessors. 

In  these  anaerobic  forms  the  necessary  supply  of  energy  is  furnished, 
not  by  the  action  of  free  oxygen,  but  by  the  chemical  decomposition 
of  substances  within  the  cell,  resulting  in  the  evolution  in  many 
cases  of  large  amounts  of  alcohol,  lactic  acid,  butyric  acid,  etc.,  as 
well  as  CO2  and  water.  This  form  of  respiration  is  often  known  as 
"  intra-molecular "  respiration,  and  may  also  take  place  in  plants 
which  normally  are  aerobic. 

GROWTH 

In  unicellular  plants  cell-division  at  once  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  two  individuals,  which  immediately  grow  to  the  size  of  the 
2i 
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original  cell.  In  the 
lower  Thallophytes, 
generally,  eelWivi- 
sion  is  immediately 
followed  by  growth 
of  the  cells  to  the 
normal  size.  In  more 
complex  plants,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the 
case,  and  growth  and 
cellndivision  are  not 
necessarily  immedi- 
ately connected.  In 
these  plants  there  is 

Fio.  455.  —  Median  section  of  the  apex  of  a  shoot  of  the    g^  special  region,  USU- 
Redwood  {Sequoia  sempervirens)  ;  d,  dermatogen  j  p6,       11      . »        .  •         *    .1 
periblem ;  p2,  plerome.  ^  -^ 

shoot,  where  cell- 
division  is  especially  active,  and  very  often  all  of  the  cells  may  be 
traced  back  to  a  single  initial  cell  at  the       A     1  B 

apex  (e.g,  Fucus,  Polysiphonia,  Chara). 
Sometimes,  as  in  most  Spermatophytes, 
the  active  tissue  (meristem)  at  the  apex 
cannot  be  referred  to  the  activity  of  a 
single  initial  cell  (Fig.  455).  The  small 
meristematic  cells  have  relatively  large 
nuclei,  delicate  walls,  and  usually 
abundant  cytoplasm, — indeed,  they  are 
structurally  much  like  the  fully  devel- 
oped cells  of  some  low  Thallophytes. 

The  active  multiplication  of  the 
meristematic  cells  at  the  apex  of  a 
growing  organ  is  accompanied  by  very 
little  increase  in  bulk.  The  region  of 
most  active  growth  (using  this  word 
in  the  sense  of  increase  in  size)  is  not 
the  apex  of  the  growing  organ,  but  a 
zone  some  distance  behind  it  (Fig.  456). 
In  this  subapical  zone  the  volume  of  the 
cells  increases  many  times,  and  is  due 
largely  to  the  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  water  taken  up  by  the  cell, 
which  is  very  greatly  stretched.  The  Fio.  456.— Two  seedlings  of  ricia 
amount  of   cytoplasm   in  these  cells  is        Faba,  illustrating  the  uneqoal 

very  little  more  than  in  the  young  cell,       f ''^^  f  S^""^^  ^^f?"  ^'  **•; 

/  .^   «  ^1  .      1  "^  1.  *P«^  «>'   ^^^  elongating   root. 

ana  it  forms  a  thin  layer  surrounding       (After  Sachs.) 
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the  large  sap-cavity  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  cell. 
The  stretching  of  the  cell,  which  is  a  very  important  factor  in  its 
enlargement,  is  not  the  only  factor,  as  there  is  also  a  large  amount  of 
material  added  to  the  thickness  of  the  cell-wall.  This  growth  in 
bulk  of  the  cell-wall  is  due  in  part  to  the  addition  of  new  layers 
of  cellulose  from  within  by  "apposition,"  and  probably,  also,  to 
"intussusception,"  or  the  insertion  of  new  particles  of  cellulose 
between  those  in  the  wall.  Whether  these  particles  are,  chemi- 
cally speaking,  molecules,  or  larger  bodies  (Micellae),  each  composed 
of  masses  of  molecules,  is  not  certain. 

The  growth  of  the  cell  may  be  mainly  longitudinal,  as  in  most 
stems;  or  it  may  be  lateral,  as  in  fiat  organs  like  leaves. 

The  last  phase  in  the  development  of  the  cell  is  its  assumption  of 
its  specific  character  as  part  of  a  special  tissue.  The  change  in  form, 
and  secondary  changes  in  the  cell-wall,  such  as  thickenings  and 
chemical  changes,  found  in  wood-cells  and  other  highly  specialized 
tissue-elements,  illustrate  this.  Such  cells  once  formed,  are,  as  a  rule, 
either  dead,  or  are  incapable  of  further  growth  and  division. 

There  are,  then,  three  phases  in  the  development  of  the  tissues, 
cell-division,  growth,  and  differenti- 
ation. 

Irritability  (Pfepfer,  pp.  10-23) 

In  discussing  the  nature  of  proto- 
plasm, one  of  its  most  striking  char- 
acteristics noted  was  irritability,  i.e. 
sensitiveness  to  the  various  forces 
and  substances  which  compose  its 
environment.  Indeed,  all  the  vital 
processes  are  indissolubly  associated 
with  this  property  of  protoplasm. 
Among  its  most  evident  manifesta- 
tions are  the  various  forms  of  move- 
ment characteristic  of  all  living 
organisms.  An  exception  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  movements 
exhibited  by  dead  structures,  such  as 
the  hygroscopic  movements  shown 
by  the  elaters  of  Equisetum  or 
Liverworts,  the  opening  of  sporan- 
gia, the  movements  of  the  awns  of  Erodium  (Fig.  457)  and  Stipa, 
bursting  of  capsules  in  Viola  or  Impatiens,  etc.  These  are  purely 
mechanical,  and  quite  unconnected  with  the  irritability  of  the  pro- 
toplasm. 


Fio.  467.  —  Hygroscopic  movements 
shown  by  the  awn  of  Erodium. 
Ay  dry;    By  wet  (X2). 
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Nature  of  Stimuli 

Stimuli  may  be  either  external  or  may  develop  within  the  protoplast. 
The  latter  are  said  to  be  autonomous,  and  arise  from  changes  within 
the  protoplast  itself.  Autonomous  stimuli  are  usually  much  less 
readily  determinable  than  external  ones,  but  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  For  instance,  the  shape  of  a  growing  organ  may  be  manifestly 
due,  in  part,  to  pressures  arising  automatically  in  the  course  of 
development.  Stimuli  may  be  thermal,  chemie^,  mechanical,  photic, 
or  electric. 

Movements  of  Cellular  Members 

The  movements  shown  by  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants  are  of 
two  kinds,  —  movements  of  growth  and  movements  of  variation. 

Movements  of  Growth 

In  an  actively  growing  shoot  or  root,  the  apex  is  moved  upward 
(or  downward)  by  the  rapid  elongation  of  the  growing  zone  of  tissue. 
The  rate  of  growth  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  a  familiar  experi- 
ment readily  shows  this.  The  root  of  a  seedling  is  carefully  marked 
with  a  series  of  transverse  lines,  placed  at  equal  intervals,  and 
examined  after  a  given  time.  It  is  then  found  that  the  rate  of 
elongation  shown  by  the  separation  of  the  marks  has  been  very 
different  at  different  points  (Fig.  456). 

During  its  earlier  phases  of  development  the  growth  of  an  organ 
is  usually  slow,  although  the  cell-division  may  be  rapid.  The  growth 
in  extension  then  begins,  and  increases  rapidly  until  a  maximum  is 
reached,  when  it  decreases  until  it  finally  ceases  entirely.  This  is 
especially  well  seen  in  the  unfolding  of  leaves  in  the  spring.  The 
leaf,  within  the  bud,  has  all  its  parts  indicated,  and,  except  for  its 
minute  size,  is  practically  complete.  With  the  unfolding  of  the  bud 
there  is  a  sudden  increase  in  the  size  of  the  leaf,  which  within  a 
week  or  two  may  reach  its  full  size,  after  which  no  further  enlarge- 
ment takes  place.  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  very  slow  growth 
of  the  leaves  of  many  Ferns,  which  may  require  three,  or  even  four 
years  for  their  complete  development,  but  which  for  their  unfolding 
need  but  a  few  weeks,  within  which  time  they  increase  in  bulk  a 
hundred-fold. 

While  it  is  true  that,  in  general,  growth  proceeds  in  a  straight 
line,  it  is  found  that  the  tip  of  a  growing  organ  describes  an  orbit 
about  its  axis.  This  "  Circumnutation "  is  especially  marked  in 
rapidly  growing  organs,  such  as  tendrils  and  the  tips  of  climbing 
shoots.  The  path  traced  by  the  nutating  apex  varies  from  a  circle 
to  a  straight  line  due  to  simple  oscillation  to  the  right  and  left.     As 
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the  growing  apex  is  being  constantly  carried  forward  by  the  elongation 
of  the  shoot,  the  path  traced  by  the  apex  will  be  either  a.  spiral  or  a 
zigzag.     These  movements  affect  only  the  apex,  and  the  stem  does 
not     necessarily 
become    twisted, 
although     where 
there    is    torsion 
of   the    stem    it 
follows  the  direc- 
tion of  the  nuta- 
ting apex. 

The  length  of 
the  nutating  apex 
may  be  consider- 
able (about  40  em. 
in  the  Ho]»),  and 
the  time  required 
for  a  complete 
revolution  varies 
greatly,  even  in 
the  same  plant. 
Thus  ill  jVcebia 
qidiiala,  the  long- 
est time  (accoi-d- 
ing  to  Darwin) 
necessary  for  a 
complete  revolu- 
tion of  the  apex 
was  four  hours, 
the  shortest,  one 
hour  and  forty- 
five  minutes. 

The  uncoiling 
or  unfohling  of 
young  leaves  and  of  such  coiled  inflorescences  as  those  of  various 
Borraginaceas  (Myo.sotis,  Heliotrope),  and  the  opening  and  closing 
of  flowers,  are  also  forms  of  movement  due  to  gi'owth. 

Rate  of  Elongation.  —  The  rapidity  of  growth  in  elongating  organs 
is  sometimes  extraordinarily  great.  Many  climbing  plants  —  e.tj. 
Hop,  Cobaea  —  will  show  an  elongation  of  the  shoot  amounting  to 
10  to  15  centimetres  or  more  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  is  far 
surpassed  by  the  growth  of  many  tropical  plants,  like  the  Bamboos, 
Agaves,  etc.  In  the  Bamboos  the  elongation  may  amount  to  90  cen- 
timetres or  more.  The  whole  growth  of  a  Bamboo,  30  to  40  metres 
in  height,  takes  place  in  a  single  growing  period.    Drude  found  that 
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the  petiole  of  a  rapidly  growing  leaf  of  Victoria  regia  elongated  over 
12  centimetres  in  the  course  of  an  hour ! 

Periodicity  of  Growth.  —  The  rate  of  growth  is  affected  by  the 
external  factors.-  In  general,  growth  in  length  is  accelerated  by  in- 
creased temperature,  and  diminished  by  increased  illumination,  but, 
aside  from  these,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  a  regular  periodicity  in 
the  growth. 

Mechanism  of  Growth-movements.  —  Aside  from  the  movements  due 
to  simple  elongation,  the  movements  of  growing  organs,  circumnuta- 
tion,  opening  of  flowers,  etc.,  are  caused  by  unequal  growth.  In  a 
growing  apex,  if  the  growth  is  greater  alternately  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  stem,  there  will  be  an  oscillation,  right  and  left ;  but  if,  as 
more  commonly  is  the  case,  the  zone  of  growth  follows  the  sun,  or 
retreats  from  it,  the  result  is  an  elliptical  or  circular  orbit. 

In  the  leaves  of  Ferns,  and  the  coiled  inflorescence  of  Myosotis, 
the  growth  is  much  greater  upon  the  outer  side,  but  the  organ 
straightens  out  as  the  growth  becomes  greater  upon  the  inner  side. 
The  opening  of  a  flower-bud  is  accomplished  by  accelerated  growth 
upon  the  upper  side  of  the  base  of  the  petals,  thus  pushing  them 
outward.  Whether  the  extremely  rapid  opening  and  closing  of  such 
flowers  as  the  Tulip  and  Crocus  are  referable  entirely  to  growth,  may 
be  questioned.  It  is  highly  probable  that  temporary  changes  in  the 
turgescence  of  the  cells  concerned  are  also  an  important  factor  in 
the  process. 

Where  an  organ  is  dor  si  ventral,  like  the  petal  of  a  flower,  the 
extra  growth  upon  the  upper  side  is  called  "Epinasty,"  upon  the 
lower  side,  "Hyponasty." 

Hovement  of  Variation 

Besides  the  movements  due  to  growth,  all  organisms  show  move- 
ments which  are  independent  of  growth,  and  are  induced  by  various 
stimuli.  The  mechanism  of  these  movements  is  usually  to  be  found 
in  changes  in  turgor  of  cells  in  the  motile  parts.  Unicellular  organ- 
isms may  show  active  movements  either  by  means  of  cilia  or  pseu- 
dopodia,  and  these  are  affected  by  the  same  stimuli  which  are 
efftcient  in  the  higher  plants. 

Among  the  latter,  the  movements  of  so-called  "  sensitive  "  organs, 
like  the  leaves  of  Mimosa  pudica  and  Dionaea,  the  sensitive  stamens 
of  Berberis  and  Sparmannia,  the  stigmatic  lobes  of  Catalpa,  Tecoma, 
and  Mimulus,  are  the  most  striking.  The  sleep-movements  of  manv^ 
leaves,  especially  of  Oxalidacese  and  Leguminosae,  come  under  the 
same  category.  These  motile  members  may  be  provided  with  a 
special  organ,  the  Pulvinus,  which  is  especially  well  developed  in  the 
motile  leaves  of  many  Leguminosae.     This  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
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leaf-base,  consisting  principally  of  parenchyma  capable  of  great 
changes  in  turgescence.  In  the  ordinary  position,  the  lower  side  of 
the  pulvinus  has  its  cells  more  strongly  distended  than  the  upper 
side,  and  there  is  pressure  upon  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf-base  which 
pushes  upward  and  holds  the  leaf  in  its  horizontal  or  obliquely  up- 
right position.  In  its  relaxed  condition,  induced  by  shock,  absence 
of  light,  or  some  other  stimulus,  there  is  a  loss  of  water  from  the 
lower  cells  of  the  pulvinus,  which  lose  their  turgor,  and  the  leaf 
sinks  downward. 

External  Stimuli 

In  general,  the  conditions  which  govern  the  other  activities  of  the 
plant  also  affect  its  movements.  Thus  well-nourished  plants,  pro- 
vided with  the  optimiun  temperature  and  illumination,  will  react 
most  vigorously  in  their  movements.  Beyond  its  general  stimulat- 
ing character,  the  temperature  does  not  specially  affect  the  character 
of  plant-movements.  Up  to  a  certain  optimum  temperature  the 
movements  are  accelerated,  and  beyond  this  they  diminish,  finally 
ceasing  entirely,  a  state  of  rigor  being  induced  which  ends  in  death 
if  the  high  temperature  is  long  maintained. 

Chemical  Stimuli 

Chemical  stimuli  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  auto- 
nomic movements  of  plants,  and  are  also  evident  in  certain  induced 
movements.  Thus  many  low  motile  organisms  are  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  certain  chemical  substances.  Among  these  "  cliemotactic " 
organisms  are  many  Bacteria,  which  quickly  accumulate  at  a  point 
where  some  special  substance  such  as  oxygen  is  being  excreted. 
Spermatozoids  of  Ferns  are  strongly  attracted  by  salts  of  malic  acid, 
and  will  quickly  swim  into  a  capillary  tube  containing  a  dilute  so- 
lution of  this  substance,  which  it  is  assumed  resembles  that  thrown 
out  by  the  open  archegonium.  Pollen-tubes  are  negatively  aerotropic, 
and  they  are  also  influenced  in  the  direction  of  their  growth  by  the 
sugary  secretions  of  the  stigma  and  the  cells  of  the  conducting  tissue 
and  ovule.  The  hyphae  of  Fungi  are  also  strongly  chemotropic. 
Germinating  spores,  placed  upon  a  perforated  membrane  (e.g.  a  bit 
of  epidermis  with  stomata)  will  grow  through  the  openings,  if  the 
membrane  is  placed  over  a  chemically  attractive  substance,  but  will 
not  do  so  if  the  membrane  is  floated  upon  water,  or  upon  an  indif- 
ferent fluid. 

Mechanical  Stimuli 

Mechanical  stimuli  are  of  various  kinds :  pressure,  shock,  stretch- 
ing, wounding,  etc.     To  all  of  these  there  is  a  more  or  less  evident 
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response,  both  on  the  part  of  naked  protoplasmic  organisms,  and  of 
multicellular  organs. 

Pressure,  Contact.  —  The  effects  of  contact-stimuli  are  especially 
marked  in  the  case  of  climbing  plants,  this  being  particularly  evi- 
dent in  tendrils.  In  the  latter,  the  tip  of  the  young  tendril  is  extraor- 
dinarily sensitive,  the  sensitive  area  being  sometimes  confined  to 
the  concave  surface  (Cucurbita),  in  others  (Cissus,  Cobaea)  all  parts 
of  the  young  tendril  are  sensitive.  Pressure  alone  does  not  seem  to 
be  sufl&cient  to  induce  coiling  of  the  tendril,  but  there  must  be  a 
certain  amount  of  roughness  in  the  surface  to  which  the  tendril  is 
applied.     Pfeffer  found  that  a  layer  of  moist  gelatine  excited  no 


Fia.  459.  —  Tendrils  of  Sicana.    (After  Bailey.) 

response  in  very  sensitive  tendrils,  and  Peirce  found  the  same  to 
be  true  in  Cu scuta. 

The  effect  of  contact  in  tendrils  is  a  checking  of  growth  upon  the 
side  in  contact  with  the  support,  and  a  greatly  increased  growth  upon 
the  opposite  side,  causing  the  close  coiling  of  the  tendril  about  the 
support  (Fig.  459).  In  tendrils  like  those  of  Ampelopsis,  the  press- 
ure-contact causes  the  development  of  suckers  at  the  tips  of  the 
tendrils. 

Many  flowers  show  sensitiveness  to  contact  in  the  stamens  or 
pistil.  Thus  Berberis  and  Sparmannia  have  the  stamens  sensitive 
to  touch,  springing  violently  inward  when  they  are  touched  near 
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the  base,  aa  happens  when  a  bee  visits  the  flower.  Many  other  ca^es 
might  he  cited  of  similar  character,  all  having  to  do  with  the  pollina- 
tion of  the  flowers. 

Shock. — The  best-known  case  of  rapid  response  to  shock  is  the 
"Sensitive  plant,"  Mimosa  pudica.  The  closely  related  "Sensitive 
brier"  (Schrankia),of  the  Southern  states,  behaves  in  the  same  way. 
A  very  slight  shock  ia  enough  to  cause  the  dropping  of  the  petioles 
and  folding  together  of  the  leaflets  (Fig.  460).  A  remarkable  feature 
is  the  transmission  of  the  stimulus  to  leaves  situated  a  long  distance 
from  the  part  stimulated.  Aa  already  explained,  the  movements 
are  caused  by  loss  of  water  from  the  cells  of  the  pulvinus,  which 
thus  loses  its  turgidity,  and  causes  the  leaf  to  drop.  The  vascular 
bundles  serve  to  transmit  the  stimulus,  the  cells  especially  concerned 
being  in  the  phloem. 

Wind.  —  The  swaying  of  plants,  due  to  the  wind,  exercises  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  tissues,  both  of  the  stem 
and  roots,  which  are  developed  as  they  are  required  to  withstand  the 


strains  to  which  they  are  subjected.  The  mechanical  contrivances, 
tlius  developed  in  plants,  are  extremely  perfect.  Some  of  our  most 
important  constructive  materials,  wood  and  vegetable  fibres,  are 
developed  by  plants  in  response  to  the  necessity  for  resisting  these 
strains. 

Similarly,  some  water-plants  are  subjected  to  great  strains,  espe- 
cially those  which  are  exposed  to  violent  surf.  Some  of  the  large 
kelps  are  admirable  examples  of  the  way  in  which  there  have  l>een 
developed  means  of  attachment,  and  tissues  of  extraordinary  strength 
and  flexibility  to  withstand  the  tremendous  strains  to  which  they 
are  exposed. 

Water  as  a  Stimulus  (RheotiopiBiii) 

Water  is  a  necessity  to  all  plants,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  certain 
organs,  especially  roots,  are  influenced  in  the  direction  of  their  growth 
by  the  presence  of  water.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Plasmodia  of  Slime-moulds,  against  a  current  of  water. 
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and  the  roots  of  Maize  aod  other  seedlings  behave  the  same  way. 
The  influence  of  water-currents  has  been  called  "  Eheotropism." 


Geotropism 

Gravity  may  act  in  two  ways.  First,  it  acts  in  a  purely  mechani- 
cal way,  as  in  the  downward  pull  exerted  upon  a  branch  by  the 
weight  of  the  fruit  borne  upon  it,  or  the  drooping  of  a  flower  like  a 

Fuchsia     or     Snowdrop, 
^  -^  upon   its   slender   stalk. 

A  second  sort  of  stimulus 
is  Geotropism.  This  is 
the  influence  exerted  by 
gravity  upon  the  direc^ 
tion  of  growing  organs. 
Thus,  in  most  plants, 
roots  normally  grow 
downward  (are  positively 
geotropiCj),  shoots  are  n^- 
atively  geotropic,  these 
movements  being  entirely 
independent  of  gravita- 
tion. Sometimes  organs 
are  at  one  time  positively 
geotropic,  at  others  neg- 
atively so.  This  is  seen 
in  many  nodding  flower- 
buds,  like  the  Poppy. 
These  become  erect  when 
the  flower  opens,  so  that  the  seed-vessel  stands  upright  (Fig.  463). 

The  growth  of  a  seedling  illustrates  the  geotropic  sensitiveness  of 
the  root  and  shoot.  If  a  seedling  is  placed  horizontally,  the  shoot 
will  quickly  bend  upward,  the  root  downward.  Among  the  lower 
plants  geotropism  is  equally  manifest.  Thus  the  sporangiopbores 
of  Fungi  are  negatively  geotropic,  as  are  the  capsules  of  Mosses  or 
Liverworts,  while  the  rhizoids  in  all  these  are  positively  geotropic. 

That  gravity,  and  not  light,  is  the  factor  determining  the  direction 
of  growth  of  geotropic  organs,  is  shown  by  placing  the  plant  upon  a 
klinostat,  and  causing  it  to  rotate  slowly  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  so 
as  to  subject  all  parts  equally  to  the  effect  of  gravity.  Under  these 
conditions  no  change  in  the  direction  of  growth  can  be  detected. 

Diageotropism.  —  Certain  organs  grow  normally  in  a  horizontaJ 
direction.  Such  are  many  rhizomes,  stolons,  lateral  roots  and 
branches,  certain  flowers,  etc. ;  these  organs  are  "  diageotropic."  It 
is,  however,  doubtful  whether  in  all  cases,  e.g,  many  branches,  other 


FiQ.  461.  —  Carpotropic  movements  in  Allium  Ne- 
apolitanum.  The  young  inflorescence,  A,  is 
positively  geotropic;  the  open  flowers,  B,  are 
negatively  geotropic.     (After  MacDouoal.) 
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factors,  such  as  light,  may  not  also  be  concerned  in  the  assumption 
of  the  horizontal  position. 

In  the  geotroptc  aud  rbeotroplc  movemeats  of  roots,  it  has  been 
shown  that  it  is  the  root-tip  which  is  the  seusitire  portion  of  the 
root,  and  the  position  in  which  this  is  placed  regulates  the  movement 
in  the  older  parts  of  the  root.  So  long  aa  the  root-tip  is  prevented 
from  assuming  its  normal  position  the  movements  in  tiie  other  parts 
of  the  root  will  continue  (Darwin,  Pfeffer,  Czapek).  On  the  other 
hand,  if  a  root  is  placed  horizontally  until  the  tip  bends  down,  and  the 
latter  is  then  held  in  this  position  while  the  rest  of  the  root  remains 
horizontal,  no  change  will  take  place  in  the  position  of  the  root 

Twining.  —  The  movements  nf  twining  stems  are  caused  by 
increased  growth  on  one  side,  due  to  geotropic  stimulus ;  this  causes 
the  revolving  movement  of  the  apes,  and  when  the  stem  comes  in 
contact  with  a  support  it  twines  about  it. 


Fia.  463,  —Leaves  of  Oxalii 


Light 

Light  is  a  powerful  stimulus  both  to  the  metabolic  activity  of  the 
protoplasm  and  to  its  movements.  The  effect  of  light  upon  the 
movements  of  zoospores  and  plasmodia  has  already  been  referred  to, 
and  light  is  an  equally  powerful  stimulus  in  governing  the  move- 
ments of  the  organs  of  the  higher  plants. 

The  growth  of  green  organs  toward  the  light,  the  opening  of 
flowers,  and  the  sleep-movements  of  leaves,  are  familiar  phenomena. 
These  movements  often  depend  upon  the  temperature,  and  even  in 
bright  sunshine  some  flowers  will  remain  closed  if  the  temperature 
is  low. 


H^ctitroplc  HovementB.  —  The  sleep-movements,  or  nyctitropic 
movements,  exhibited  by  many  leaves  and  flowers,  are  usually  the 
result  of  changes  of  turgor  in  the  motile  organs.  Such  leaves,  which 
are  especially  common  among  the  Legumiuosfe  (Trifolium,  Phaseolus, 
Robinia,  Mimosa,  etc.),  usually  show  a  well -developed  pulvinus. 
The  significance  of  these  sleep-movements,  in  which  the  leaves  are 
closely  folded  together,  is  a  diminution  of  the  leaf  surface  exposed 
to  radiation,  thus  protecting  the  plunt  against  loss  of  heat. 

The  effect  of  light  upon  growing  organs  is  generally  to  check  the 
growth  in  length,  so  that,  other  things  being  equal,  plants  grow  more 
actively  at  night  than  by  day. 
The  accelerating  effect  or"  dark- 
ness upon  growth  in  length 
is  seen  in  the  exti'aordinary 
elongation  of  etiolated  shoots 
of  potatoes  sprouted  in  a 
cellar,  or  the  spindling  growth 
of  house  plants  grown  in 
insufficient  light.  If  light  is 
too  intense,  it  may  completely 
arrest  growth  for  the  time 
being.  Experiments  have 
shown  that  the  more  highly 
refracting  rays  of  the  blue 
end  of  the  spectrum  are  much 
more  effective  in  retarding 
growth  than  are  the  red  and 
yellow  rays. 

HeliotropiBm.  —  In    general, 
green    shoots    are    positively 
no4(i3.-Twigo(Maiizanlta(-lrcio.(«pA-     heliotropic,    but    oc^asionallv 
jflot  Mamanitaj,  showiug  vertical  posi-      ,.,      ,      f,  ,,       - 

tion  o(  the  leaveB.  (Ivy)    they    are    negatively 

heliotropic,  this  being,  pre- 
sumably, an  adaptation  connected  with  the  attachment  of  ttie 
tendrils.  Among  the  lower  plants,  green  organs  are  as  a  rule 
positively  heliotropic,  and  within  the  cell,  the  movements  of  the 
chromatophores  are  regulated  by  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
light  The  sporangiophores  of  Moulds,  and  the  stalked  spore-bodies 
of  such  large  Fungi  as  Toadstools,  are  often  strongly  heliotropic.  lu 
the  Ferns,  the  position  of  the  archegonia  is  dependent  upon  illumi- 
nation, and  they  may  be  made  to  develop  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
prothallium,  if  the  latter  is  illuminated  from  below. 

The  position  of  the  leaf  is  most  commonly  horizontal,  but  in  case 
the  light  is  excessive  the  leaf  may  shift  its  position  to  avoid  the 
direct  rays  of  light.     When  a  leaf  is  motile,  as  in  Bobinia  and  other 
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is  temporary;  but  in  some 


Leguminoaee,  this  change  of  positio 
xerophytes,  which  are  exposed  for 
protoDged  periods  to  great  heat  and 
light,  tlie  leaf  may  permanently 
assume  a  vertical  position.  This  is 
well  shown  in  most 
species  of   Eucalyp-  , 

tus,  and  in  Ai-cto> 
xtaphi/los  Maiaanita 
(Fig.  463).  The 
phyllodia  of  many 
Acacias  also  illus- 
trate this. 

Electric  StlmalL  — 
While  plants  axe 
imdoiibtedly  affected 
by  electric  stimuli, 
the  reactions  are  not 
nearly  so  obvious  as 
are  those  resulting 
fi-om  the  stimulus  of 
light  or  heat,  nor  are 
they  ordinarily  of 
any  value  to  the 
plant.  The  study  of 
electric  stimuli  re- 
quires further  Inves-  ^"'-  *^-'-  ^'"''»  '■o»(i-Q(a.  A,  normal  plant.  (Atler 
timfinTi  Bbitton  apd  Browk.)    B,  plant  of  the  same  species 

ligation.  grown  in  the  dark.    (After  MacDouoal.) 
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CHAPTER   XIV 
•  RELATION  TO  ENVIRONMENT 

There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  most  primitive  plants 
were  unicellular  forms  which  were  aquatic  in  their  habit.  Some  of 
the  simpler  existing  fresh-water  Algse  probably  are  very  much  like 
these  ancestors  of  the  higher  plants.  Somewhat  higher  are  the 
related  filamentous  or  thallose  forms,  represented  by  some  of  the 
Conf ervoidese ;  and  related  to  them,  but  differentiated  in  another 
direction,  are  the  numerous  marine  Algae. 

Owing  to  the  dense  medium  in  which  they  grow,  all  submersed 
aquatic  plants  are  unprovided  with  the  mechanical  tissues  which 
give  firmness  to  plants  growing  in  the  air,  and  consequently  these 
Algae,  when  removed  from  the  water,  collapse  completely.  Being 
exposed  on  all  sides,  too,  to  the  nutrient  medium,  the  water  with  its 
dissolved  food  elements  may  be  absorbed  at  any  point  of  the  plant's 
surface,  and  roots,  when  present,  serve  merely  for  attachment.  The 
surrounding  water  also  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  the  transport  of  the 
reproductive  bodies,  both  the  non-sexual  spores  and  the  sexual 
cells,  or  gametes.  Both  may  be  provided  with  cilia,  which  may  be 
present  also  in  the  vegetative  cells  of  some  of  the  most  primitive 
forms  like  the  Peridineae  and  Volvocaceae,  which  retain  through  life 
their  animal  character  of  active  locomotion.  This  feature,  as  has 
been  shown,  persists  in  the  male  reproductive  cells  of  all  but  the 
highest  plants. 

The  formation  of  temporary,  freely  locomotive  stages,  becoming 
later  stationary,  is  shared  with  plants  by  many  low  animals,  such  as 
the  Corals,  which,  like  the  Algae,  live  in  a  medium  that  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  their  food  elements. 

The  conditions  in  fresh  water  are  much  the  same  everywhere,  and 
we  find  the  lower  types  of  plants  growing  in  fresh  water  to  be  much 
alike  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  As  the  conditions  have  probably 
changed  but  little  from  very  remote  times,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  most  of  these  simple  fresh-water  organisms  are  of  very  ancient 
origin.  Comparing  the  fresh-water  Algae  with  other  plants,  we- may 
recognize  two  principal  categories  of  the  latter  —  marine  plants  and 
land  plants,  the  former  being  principally  Algae,  more  or  less  remotely 
related  to  the  fresh-water  types. 
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Fresh-water  Algs.  —  Bodies  of  fresh  water  are  usually  subject  to 
greater  or  less  fluctuations  of  level,  and  in  the  cooler  parts  of  the 
world,  to  great  extremes  of  temperature.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
plants  living  in  fresh  water  must  be  able  to  endure  a  wide  range  of 
temperature,  and  in  case  of  shallow  bodies  of  water,  they  must  be 
able  also  to  withstand  complete  desiccation.  It  is  very  easily  ascer- 
tained that  fresh-water  Algae,  as  a  rule,  can  endure  much  greater 
changes  of  temperature  without  injury  than  can  most  marine  Algae. 
In  special  cases,  such  as  Algae  living  in  hot  springs,  they  can  some- 
times endure  a  temperature  approaching  the  boiling  point,  while 
many  Algae  may  be  frozen  into  ice  without  injury. 

Protection  against  Drought.  —  As  most  fresh- water  Algse  may  be 
exposed  to  drying  up,  we  find  that  almost  all  of  them  develop  some 
means  of  resisting  this.  In  many  low  forms  like  Oscillatoria,  Pleu- 
rococcus,  etc.,  the  vegetative  cells  may  become  completely  dried 
without  suffering  injury  and  will  remain  dormant  for  an  indefinite 
period,  reviving  very  promptly  when  again  supplied  with  water. 

Resting-spores.  —  In  a  large  number  of  Algae,  however,  special 
cells  are  developed  which  are  capable  of  surviving  both  drought 
and  cold,  which  destroy  the  vegetative  cells.  These  resting-spores 
may  be  formed  by  a  transformation  of  a  vegetative  cell,  as  in  Ana- 
baena,  or  Rivularia,  or  they  may  be  the  product  of  fertilization,  as  in 
the  spores  of  Spirogyra  or  (Edogonium. 

Marine  Algs.  —  When  we  compare  the  conditions  in  the  sea  with 
those  of  fresh  water,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  far  more  constant, 
and  the  marine  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  sensitive  to  changes 
especially  in  temperature,  than  are  fresh-water  forms,  this  being 
especially  true  of  the  forms  from  deeper  water  and  those  of  the  open 
ocean ;  and  these  forms  are  quickly  killed  by  a  change  to  warmer 
water. 

The  development  of  special  pigments  in  the  Red  and  Brown  Algae 
is  associated  with  the  modification  of  the  light  rays  which  are  con- 
cerned in  photosynthesis,  and  is  characteristic  of  most  of  the  marine 
forms. 

While  Seaweeds  are  never  exposed  to  complete  drying  up  for  long 
periods,  many  of  them,  like  the  Rockweeds  and  other  forms  growing 
between  tide-marks,  are  periodically  exposed  to  the  air  at  low  tide. 
It  is  found  that  resting-spores,  such  as  those  of  the  majority  of  fresh- 
water Algae,  are  absent  in  most  Seaweeds,  and  that  the  reproductive 
cells,  as  a  rule,  germinate  at  once.  In  the  case  of  some  northern 
forms,  the  plants  die  down  in  winter,  but  the  basal  part  remains 
alive,  sending  up  new  shoots  each  season.  Protection  against  tem{)0- 
rary  drying  is  provided  for  in  most  Algae  which  are  exposed  at  low 
tide.  Such  forms  are  often  of  a  marked  gelatinous  consistence,  the 
cell-walls  being  often  highly  mucilaginous,  so  that  they  retain  water 


POslelsia  palmirformis.   a   Surf-alga,   showing   the   powerful   roollike   holdfast  by 
which  it  Is  attached  to  the  rocks.     (Photograph  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Shaw.) 
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with  great  tenacity,  and  these  plants  are  very  slow  to  dry,  in  strong 
contrast  to  the  rapid  loss  of  water  from  most  submersed  plants  when 
exposed  to  the  air. 

Surf  Algs.  —  Atg^e  which  grow  upon  rocks  are  often  exposed  to 
the  heavy  beating  of  the  surf,  and  such  species  are  provided  with 
very  efficient  holdfasts,  which  are  only  torn  away  with  great  force. 
The  tissues  of  these  surf-plants  are  also  very  tough,  so  that  they  are  of 
a  leathery  or  cartilaginous  consistence,  and  are  perfectly  adapted  to 
withstand  the  buffeting  of  the  waves  without  injury.  Sometimes, 
where  these  grow  only  partly  submersed,  as  in  the  Sea-palm  (Poatel- 
sia)  of  the  Pacific  coast,  the  tissues  are  rigid  enough  so  that  the  plant 
maintains  an  upright  position  in  the  air,  which  is  rarely  the  case 
with  Algffi  (PI.  VIII). 

In  the  larger  seaweeds,  also,  a  much  better  development  of  the 
plant-body  occurs  than  aniotig  the  simple  fresh-water  forms.     As  we 
have    seen,   many  of   these   large 
Seaweeds  develop  leaves,  or  special  j 

organs  for  carbon-assimilation,  and 
these  may  be  brought  to  the  sur- 
face by  means  of  plants,  so  as  to 
offer  the  most  favorable  exposure 
to  the  light.  These  large  Algge 
have,  in  short,  adjusted  themselves 
laore  perfectly  to  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions existing  in  the  ocean,  than 
have  any  other  plants,  and  they 
are  preeminently  the  characteristic, 
types  of  marine  shore-vegetation. 

Plankton  Forma.  —  Very  different 
are  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
open  sea,  where  there  are  myriads 
of  plants  forming  part  of  the 
floating  life,  or  "Plankton"  of  the 
ocean.  This  floating  vegetation, 
being  the  source  of  food  for  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ocean,  is  of 
course  of  the  greatest  importance. 
While  a  small  number  of  the 
higher  Seaweeds,  such  as  the  Gulf- 
weed  and  some  related  forms,  may 
be  found  floating  and  vegetating 
far  from  land,  this  is  exceptional, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  floating  plant  life  is  made  up  of  Diatoms, 
Peridinese,  and  other  minute,  oft«n  microscopic,  fonns.  Many  of 
these  show  very  beautiful  adaptations  to  this  floating  life,  having  the 


o.  4(M5.  — PelagicDlaloins,  A.Chmio- 
cKrai  boreale.  B.  C,  Planktoniella 
Sol.    <After  ScHtntT.) 
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form  of  delicate  filaments,  or  being  provided  with  appendages  which 
serve  as  floats  and  make  them  extremely  buoyant  (Fig.  465).  Others, 
like  the  Pecidineee,  are  ciliated  and  thus  capable  of  independent 
locomotion. 

LAND  PLANTS 

When  the  ancestors  of  the  terrestrial  plants  left  the  water,  the  con- 
ditions encountered  were  very  different  from  those  which  they  had 
left  behind.  The  comparatively  stable  conditions  of  life  in  water 
were  exchanged  for  far  more  variable  ones  for  which  the  plant  had 
to  provide,  and  the  struggle  for  existence  was  far  keener,  and  soon 
.  resulted  in  a  much  greater  diversity  of  types  than  was  possible  in 
the  more  uniform  aquatic  environment. 

Being  no  longer  surrounded  by  a  dense  medium,  the  plant  must 
either  lie  prostrate  on  the  earth,  or  must  develop  mechanical  tissues 
which  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  erect  in  the  rarer  medium  in 
which  it  is  growing.  Moreover,  protection  haa  to  be  provided 
against  undue  loss  of  water  from  the  cells.  We  find,  therefore,  that 
all  land  plants  have  their  exposed  surfaces  provided  with  a  more  or 
leas  perfectly  impervious  cuticle. 

The  transition  from  the  aquatic  to  the  terrestrial  condition  was  not, 
probably,  a  sudden  one,  but  took  place  gradually,  much  as  it  still 
takes  place  in  some  aquatic  or  amphi- 
bious forms.     There  are  a  good  many 
fresh-water  Algge  which  are  able  to  live 
on  moist  earth  quite  as  well  as  in  tlie 
water.     Thus  species  of  Vaucheria,  one 
of  the  fresh-water  Siphonese,  often  form 
dense  felts  on  moist  earth,  and  another 
form,  Botrydium,  regularly  grows  upon 
'  moist  clay  soil.     These  forms,  however, 
require   an  abundant  supply  of   mois- 
ture, and  are  quickly  killed  if  they  are 
allowed  to  dry  up  even   for  a  short 
time. 
Tia.  ns.-^iiKdoearpii*  naioM.       Still  more  suggestive  is  the  case  of 
AfloaUngtom.  B,  terresirial    a  few  Liverworts.     Ricciocarpua  natam 
(Fig.  466)  is  a  simple  Liverwort  which 
ordinarily  grows  as  a  floating  aquatic,  but  if  the  water  subsides  so  as 
to  leave  it  stranded  on  the  mud,  the  plant  will  root  itself  in  the  mud 
and  begin  a  more  vigorous  growth  than  when  floating  free  in  the 
water,  and  very  often  it  does  this  preliminary  to  forming  its  repro- 
ductive organs.     It  is  very  probable  that  in  some  such  way  as  this 
the  first  genuine  terrestrial  plants  had  their  origin. 
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Absorption  of  Food 


Where  a  plant  is  completely  submersed,  the  outer  cells  of  all  parte 
are  capable  of  absorbing  water  with  the  various  food  elements  in 
solution.  In  terrestrial  plants  this  is  of  course  impossible,  and  these 
plants  must  have  special  organs  for  the  absorption  of  food.  For  the 
absorption  of  C0(  from  the  atmosphere,  the  green  parts  are  provided 
with  stomata,  which  alone  permit  the  entrance  of  gases  from  the 
atmosphere.  For  the  absorption  of  water  and  dissolved  mineral 
salts,  tlie  roots  are  the  chief  agents,  serving  not  merely  as  organs  of 
attachment,  as  in  aquatic  plants,  but  also  as  absorbents  of  water,  both 
to  supply  the  loss  due  to  transpiration,  and  as  a  vehicle  for  the 
transport  of  the  food  constituents  from  the  earth. 

In  most  land  plants  there  are  well-developed  special  organs  for 
the  assimilatiou  of  COj,  leaves  which  are  far  better  developed  than 


Fia.  467.  —  Acer  lacchaTinum,  sbowiu);  ttie  nrTangement  ot  the  leaves  to  avoid 
abodlDg.    (After  Bailev.) 

in  even  the  highest  of  the  Seaweeds.  The  leaf,  in  order  to  insure 
firmness,  is  in  the  most  perfect  forms  provided  with  a  complicated 
skeleton  of  woody  libres,  the  veins,  between  which  are  placed  the 
spongy  green  cells  which  are  concerned  with  photosynthesis.  Cover- 
ing it  is  the  epidermis,  checking  loss  of  water  except  through  the  sto- 
mata, which  communicate  with  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the  green 
mesophyll.     Stomata  are  never  found  except  upon  aerial  organs. 

The  development  of  these  special  organs,  and  the  segregation  of 
special  functions,  necessitates  a  much  more  perfect  system  of  con- 
ductive tissues  than  is  found  in  aquatic  organisms,  and  these  tissues 
are  best  developed  among  the  higher  terrestrial  plants. 

The  conditions  which  determine  plant  growth  —  i.e.  light,  heat, 
moisture,  and  food  —  are  of  course  variable  in  quantity,  and  we  find, 
as  might  be  expected,  that  the  plant>organism  varies  in  response  to 
changes  in  these  life-conditions. 


liglit 

A  certain  illumination  is  necessary  for  the  assimilation  of  C0»  and 
tlie  adaptation  to  changes  in  the  intensity  of  light  are  very  obvious. 
The  contrast  between  two  individuals  of  the  same  species  exposed  to 
light  of  different  intensity  is  very  striking.     Individuals  growing  in 
shade  have  the  leaves  many  times  larger  than  the  same  plant  exposed 
to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  and  thus  expose  a  much  larger  number  of 
green  cells  to  the  action  of  the  diffuse  light  rays.     Where  the  liglit 
conditions  are  intermittent,  it  is  possible,  in  many  cases,  to  demon- 
strate a  change  in  the  position  of  the  chlorophyll-bodies,  dependent 
upon  the  change  in  the  intensity  of  light.     In  the  leaf  of  a  Moss,  for 
example,  the  disk-shaped  chroniatophores  spread  themselves  evenly 
over  the  outer  cell-wall  in  diffuse  light,  but  retreat  to  the  side- 
walls  and  turn  their  edges 
to    the    light,    when    it    is 
strong. 

Where     the     illumination 
is  very  intense,   as   in    arid 
regions,  the  small  size  of  tlie 
leaves  is  very  marked,  and 
there    are    sometimes    tem- 
porary    provisions  -    against 
too  intense  illumination,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  development 
of  red  pigments  in  the  young 
leaves  of  many  plants,  espe- 
'  cially  in  the  Tropics,  but  also 
shown  by  the  young  shoots 
of  Tea^rosea,  and  the  purple  and  red  young  shoots  of  such  decid- 
uous trees  as   the  Red-maple.     It  is  supposed  that  in  these  cases 
the  red  pigmcTit  acts  as  a  screen  for  the  protection  of  the  young 
chloroplasts. 

Hesophytes.  —  The  term  Mesophyte  has  been  adopted  for  those 
plants  which  grow  under  average  conditions  of  light,  etc.,  and  com- 
prises the  ordinary  plants  of  temperate  and  moist  tropical  regions. 
In  these  plants  the  leaves  are  of  normal  size,  and  usually  disposed 
so  as  to  expose  a  maximum  surface  to  the  light  To  this  end, 
the  leaves  are  so  ai'ranged  as  to  avoid  excessive  overlapping  and 
shading.  In  many  cases,  the  leaves  are  placed  in  numei-ous  rows 
along  the  stem,  and  not  infrequently,  where  the  leaves  are  closely  set, 
the  petioles  of  the  lower  ones  are  longer  than  the  upper  ones,  so  tJiat 
the  blade  of  the  leaf  projects  beyond  those  lying  above  it  (Fig.  46.')). 
In  other  cases  the  leaves  are  much  divided,  so  as  to  let  the  light 


PLATE  IX 
Croup  of  Xerophytes :   Cereus  giganieus :  to  Ihe  right  Agaue  Americana.  Yucca  sp. ; 
to   the  left  Opunlia  sp.:  In  the  background  Quercus  agrrfolia:  on  the  ground 
Meseiiibiyanihemum  sp.  and  Sedum  sp.     (Photograph.  Stanford  University,  Dr. 
F.  M.  MacFarland.) 
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through  between  their  segments.  If  the  light  is  deficient,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  size  of  the  leaf  becomes  much  increased. 

ZeroptiTteB.  —  Tlie  name  Xerophyte  is  given  to  plants  which  grow 
where  the  moisture  is  deficient,  and  which  are  more  or  less  modified 
30  as  to  guard  against  excessive  loss  of  moisture.  While  xerophytes 
are  especially  characteristic  of  hot,  arid  regions,  they  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  these. 

Among  the  lower  plants,  especially  the  Green  Algas,  special  resist- 
ant spores  are  produced  which  carry  the  plant  through  periods  of 
drought,  and  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  spores  of  many 
Mosses  and  Ferns.  Among  the  latter  groups,  however,  there  are  a 
good  many  which  can  be  completely  dried  up  without  injury,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  xerophytes.  In  California,  for  example, 
where  all  vegetation  is  exposed  to  prolonged  droughts  each  year, 
very  many  of  the  Mosses  and  Liverworts  become  completely  dried  up 
withoTit  being  killed,  and  a  few  a 

Ferns  like  the  common  Gold-back  " 

{Gynintxjramme  Iriawjiilaria),  and 
several  species  of  Selaginella,  e.g. 
S.  hpidophylla,  also  become  com- 
pletely dried  up,  but  on  being 
moistened,  the  leaves  absorb  water 
and  quickly  become  fresh  and 
green  again,  and  the  plant  at  once 
resumes  its  growth. 

It  is  among  the  Spei-matophytes, 
however,  that  the  most  perfectly 
developed  xerophytes  are  found. 
The  methods  by  which  protection 
against  drouth  is  attained  are 
various.  In  typical  xerophytie 
trees  and  shrubs,  especially  those 
with   evergreen   leaves,  the  latter 

are  very  greatly  reduced  in  size,  Fio.  4G9.  —  Caanarina  eqiiiMti/olia. 
compared  with  the  leaves  of  meso-  '"le  leaves  reduced  w  toothed 
phytes ;     or    where    there    is    no 

noticeable  reduction  in  size,  the  epidermis  is  very  thick,  so  that  the 
leaves  are  leathery  in  texture,  aa  in  the  Oleander  or  Holly,  or  the 
needles  of  coniferous  trees.  The  small  leathery  leaves  of  these 
xerophytes  offer  a  strong  contrast  to  the  large  delicate  leaves  of 
shade-loving  plants,  or  the  exceedingly  soft  leaves  of  submersed 
aquatics. 

The  reduction  of  the  leaves  is  carried  so  far  in  many  xerophytes 
that  they  are  degraded  to  mere  scales,  quite  functionless  as  assimi- 
lating organs.     Such  forms,  like  the  Broom,  or  Casuarina  (Fig.  4ri'.i), 
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have  the  green  tisane  restricted  to  the  stems,  which  a 
provided  with  an  impervious,  thick  epidermis. 

Another  type  of  xerophyt«  is  seen  in  such  forms  as  the  Agaves 
(PI,  IX)  and  Aloes,  where  the  stem  is  very  short  and  the  leaves 
enormously  enlarged,  and  their  inner  cells  gorged  with  water,  so  that 
they  serve  as  reservoirs  of  moisture  protected  by  the  very  heavy 
epidermis.  An  admirable  example  of  this  type  is  seen  in  the  Century- 
plant,  which  inhabits  the  deserts  of  Arizona  and  Mexico. 

Cacti.  —  Periiaps  the  most  perfect  type  of  xerophytes  are  the  Cacti, 

especially   characteristic  of  the  arid  regions  of  the  southwestern 

United  States  and  Mexico,  and  the  very  similar  Euphorbias  of  Africa. 

lu  these  plants  the  leaves  are  usually  entirely  suppressed,  and  the 

greatly  thickened  stems  expose  a,  relatively  small  surface  to  the  air. 

The  stems  may  branch  freely,  but  sometimes  the  stem  forma  a  glol»- 

ular  or  oblong  solid  body,  which  exposes  a  minimum  surface  to  the 

atmosphere,  and  its  surface  is 

so  thoroughly  protected,   and 

the  supply  of  water  in  the  mass 

of  soft  tissue  within  the  stem 

is  so  great,  that  the  plant  may 

be  exposed  for  weeks  to   the 

fierce  rays  of  the  sun  without 

appreciable  loss  of  water. 

The  sTirface   of   the   leaves 
and  stems  in  these  xeropliytic 
plants  is  very  generally  covered 
with  a  coating  composed  either 
of  a  waxy  secretion   forming 
a  grayish  coating  or  "  bloom  " 
upon  the  surface,  or  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mass  of  hairs,  which 
serve  as  a  screen  against  the 
too  active  light  rays.     There 
is  often,  also,  a  layer  of  color- 
leas  hvpodermal  cells  between 
Fia.m.~Ari,ta»faphyioiiM,n,xanita.  With    t||f,  g^eexi  niesophyll  and  the 
leavea  placed  vertically  as  a  protertion         ■  ,         -        „.■  l     l   u     „   i 
agaioBt  too  iBteuse  sunsl.iDe.  e|>Klermis,  which    hold    water 

and  screen  the  cells  beneath. 
A  similar  protection  against  the  foree  of  the  sun's  rays  is  offered, 
by  the  leaves  of  certain  xerophytes,  which  are  placed  vertically,  in- 
stead of  in  the  normal  horizontal  position.  This  is  seen  in  some 
species  of  Arctostaphylos,  the  "Manzanita"  of  the  California  moun- 
tains (Fig.  470),  and  stilt  more  markedly  in  most  species  of  Eucalyp- 
tus. In  the  Blue-gum,  E.  glohthia,  the  first  leaves  are  horizontal, 
but  are  gradually  replaced  by  the  sickle-shaped  mature  leavea,  which 
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hang  quite  vertically,  and  are  alike  upon  both  sides.  In  many 
species  of  Acacia  (Fig.  471)  the  characteristic  pinnate  leaves  of 
the  young  plant  are 
replaced  by  the 
vertically  flattened 
phyllodes  or  leaf- 
stalks, the  blade  of 
the  leaf  having  quite 
disappeared. 

Differing    from         ^  J)J/i/  /<W.--V^' 
these  protective  meas-  "    '  "   ' 

ures  are  those  of  a 
host  of  herbaceous 
plants,  whose  aerial 
parts  are  produced 
afi-esh  each  season, 
the  plant  remaining 
dormant  dnring  ttie 
dry  season,  by  means  F">-  *Ti.— 
of  subterranean  bulbs,  ""*  "\  \ 
tubers,  or  similar 
structures.  Bulbous  and  tuberous  plants  are  especially  common  in 
semiarid  regions,  like  the  great  valleys  of  California  and  the  Cape 
region  of  Africa. 

In  some  tropical  regions,  like  the  northern  part  of  South  America, 
where  there  is  a  marked  dry  season,  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
during  the  dry  period  just  as  northern  deciduous  trees  do  on  the 
approach  of  winter.  In  California  the  Buckeye  (PI;  X)  does  this, 
being  quite  bare  of  leaves  during  the  summer  and  autumn,  and  put- 
ting forth  its  new  leaves  in  iflidwinter. 


in  the  seedling. 


Epiphytes 

In  temperate  regions,  where  the  competition  among  organisms  is 
not  so  keen  as  in  the  Tropics,  epiphytes  are  not  nearly  so  common, 
and  as  a  rule  belong  to  the  lower  groups  of  plants.  Lichens  and 
Mosses  being  the  prevailing  forms.  In  the  Tropics,  however,  the 
number  of  epiphytes  is  very  large,  and  includes  many  characteristic 
Ferns  and  Seed-plants.  Where  these  grow  in  the  deep  shade  of 
moist  forests,  they  seldom  show  xerophytic  characters;  but  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  necessity  for  economizing  water  is 
obvious,  and  they  are  then,  as  a  rale,  markedly  xerophytic  in  their 
structure.  Of  the  xerophytic  epiphytes,  the  Uromeliaoe*,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  American  Tropics,  and  represented  in  the  southern 
states  by  a  few  forms,  e.g.  the  Spanish-moss  (TUlandxia  vsneoides). 


are  among  the  most  striking.  In  these  plants  not  only  is  the  epider- 
mis very  thick,  so  as  to  check  loss  of  water,  but  the  leaves  are  often 
covered  with  scurfy  scales, 
which  ahsorb  water  which 
falls  upon  the  plants,  and 
thus  serve  to  supply  part  of 
the  loss  due  to  transpiration. 
The  expanded  leaf-bases,  also, 
serve  aa  reservoirs  of  water. 
In  many  epiphytic  Orchids 
there  are  developed  thick 
aerial  roots  provided  with  a 
massive  spongy  root-cap  which 
serves  the  same  purpose. 

Where    plants    grow    very 
much    crowded    together,    as 
they  do  in  the  moist  forests 
of  the  Tropics,  the  question 
of  light  becomes  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  many  ways 
have  been  developed  in  order 
that   plants    may  reach    the 
light.      The    epiphytic    habit 
already  described  is  a  dii'< 
response  to  the  necessity 
"(AflerBAiLKY.)     light,  and   in  the  forests  of 
the  Tropics  the  branches  of 
the  trees  are  often  completely  hidden  in  the  mass  of  epiphytic  plants 
which  are  trying  to  maintain  their  existence  (PI.  XI).    These  "air 
plants"  are  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  —  Mosses,  Ferns,  Orchids 
(Fig.  472),  Bromeliads,  and  myriads  of  other  types. 

Climbing  Plants 

Another  method  of  reaching  the  light  is  shown  by  climbing  plants, 
which,  like  the  epiphytes,  reach  their  most  perfect  development  in 
the  Tropics,  although  in  our  own  forests  there  are  many  striking 
examples.  Climbing  plants  are  either  twiners,  i.i:  the  stem  winds 
about  the  support,  as  in  the  Morning-glory  or  Hop,  or  there  are 
special  climbing  organs,  tendrils,  which  may  be  branch-tendrils  as 
in  the  Grape  or  Virginia-creeper,  or  root-tendrils  as  in  the  Ivy  and 
Trumpet-cree[ier,  or  leaf-tendrils,  —  e.g.  Clematis,  Vetch.  The  Legn- 
minosoe  and  BignoniaccLe,  represented  in  the  United  States  by  species 
of  Wistaria  and  Tecoma,  in  the  moist  forests  of  tropical  America 
include  many  "  lianas  "  of  gigantic  size. 
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Arrangement  of  Leaves 

As  a  general  thing,  the  leaves  in  most  trees  are 
principally  confined  to  the  younger  branches  at  the 
periphery  of  the  head  of  foliage.  To  insure  perfect 
exposure  to  tlie  light  we  have  seen  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  leaves  is  such  as  to  prevent  shading  of 
the  leaves,  either  by  the  alternate  arrangement  on 
the  stem,  or  by  the  lower  leaves  having  longer 
petioles,  which  make  them  project  beyond  the  upper 
leaves. 

Protection  against  Cold 

Plants  of  the  colder  regions  must  provide  for 
protection  against  extreme  cold.  Except  the  Coni- 
fers, no  northern  trees  are  evergreens,  and  the  trees 
become  absolutely  dormant  during  the  winter.  The 
fall  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  is  no  doubt  a  habit 
acquired  by  way  of  adaptation  to  winter  conditions, 
and  in  such  trees  and  shrubs,  the  growing  point  of 
each  shoot  is  securely  packed  in  the  winter  buds, 
and  tightly  covered  with  tliick  scale-le^ives,  which 
form  a  very  efficient  protection  to  the  delicate  organs 
contained  within  them  (Fig.  473). 

Many  northern  herbaceous  plants  develop  under- 
ground tubers,  bulbs,  or  rhizomes,  froni  which  are 
sent  up  in  the  early  spring  the  rapidly  developed 
shoots  and  flowers,  which  often  complete  their 
growth  within  a  few  weeks  and  die  down  to  wait 
until  the  spring  of  the  following  year.  This  is  the 
case  with  many  of  the  early  spring  flowers,  like  the 
Bloodroot,  Trilliums,  Erythroniums,  Hepaticas,  and 
many  others.  These  not  infrequently  grow  under 
deciduous  trees,  and  complete  their  growth  before 
the  leaves  of  the  latter  have  expanded  and  thus 
shut  off  the  light 


Parasites  and  Saprophytes 

Normal  green  plants,  being  able    to  manufacture      iw,bal»aiiii/era. 


organic  compounds  from  CO3  and  water,  are  inde-  Bhowing  whiter 

pendent  of  other  organisms  for  their  carbonaceous  h'"'thi''k"'*''''^ 

food ;    biit   there   ai'e  very  many  plants,  especially  oiis  sc-ales. 

the   Fungi,  which,  not  possessing  chlorophyll,  are  (AftBrBiiLiiY.) 


incapable  of  utilizing  the  carbon-dioxide  of  the  atmosphere,  and  are 
therefore  either  saprophytes  or  pai'asites. 

Among  the  higher  plants  there  are  also  numerous  examples  of 
such  parasitic  or  sapropliytic  forms,  which  differ  from  their  green 
relations  in  being  more  or  le»s  completely  destitute  of  chlorophyll. 
Where  the  chlorophyll  is  quite  absent,  as  in  Cuscuta  (Fig.  474), 
Monotropa,  Sarcodes,  etc.,  the  leaves  are  reduced  to  inconspicuous 
scales,  and  the  roots  may  be  absent  as  well.     These  plants  ma;  be 


FiQ.  474.  —  Cuicufa  Gronovii.    A  parasite.    (After  Bailbt.) 

parasites  —  e.g.  Cuscuta,  Epiphegus;  or  they  may  be  saprophytes, — 
e.g.  ^^onotropa  (Fig.  475),  Corallorhiza.  The  latter  are  "  humus 
plants,"  i.e.  they  grow  in  earth  composed  largely  of  leaf  mould,  from 
which  they  derive  their  nourishment.  There  are  certain  plants 
which  may  be  called  semiparasites,  for  while  they  possess  chloro- 
phyll, and  can  therefore  assimilate  carbon-dioxide,  nevertheless  tlicy 
penetrate  the  tissues  of  other  plants  and  take  food  from  tliem.  The 
Mistletoe  and  various  other  Loranthaceae  belong  to  this  category: 
and  various  species  of  Gerardia  anil  other  Scrophulariaceie  attach 
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themselves  to  the  roots  of  other  plants,  and  doubtless  extract  food 
from  them. 

Some  of  the  most  pronounced 
instances  of  paraaitism  among 
the  higher  plants  are  seen  in  the 
Rafflesiaceje,  where  the  degener- 
ation of  the  plant  body  is  so 
complete  that  it  grows  like  a 
Fungus  within  the  body  of  the 
host,  finally  bursting  through 
to  produce  its  enormous  flowers. 

A  distinction  must  be  inade 
between  proper  parasites,  which 
penetrate  into  the  body  of  the 
host,  and  niei-e  epiphytes,  which 
attach  themselves  superficially. 
It  is  true  that  the  latter  may 
cause  injury,  or  even  death,  to 
the  host,  by  smothering  or 
strangling  it,  but  the  epiphyte 
in  no  case  feeds  uiHjn  the  host. 
A  very  marked  instance  of  the 
destriLction  of  the  host  by  a 
purely  epiphytic  plant  is  seen 
in  several  tropical  species  of 
Ficus.  These  germinate  upon 
the  branches  of  various  trees  and 
send   down   aerial    roots  which   „ 

tmally  reach  the  earth.     These  phyw,.    (After  b.m ley.) 

aerial  roots   finally   completely 

enclose  the  trunk  of  the  host-tree,  which  is  at  last  killed,  leaving  the 
Fig  supported  by  a  hollow  trunk  formed  of  the  united  aerial  roots. 

Carnivorous  Plants 

Some  plants,  which  are  not  properly  parasites,  nevertheless  obtain 
part  of  their  nitrogenous  food  from  the  bodies  of  animals  which  they 
capture.  While  most  of  these  carnivorous  plants  belong  to  the  Sper- 
matflphytes,  it  is  said  that  certain  ti-o])ical  Liverworts  develop  traps 
upon  their  leaves,  by  means  of  which  they  capture  small  crustaceans, 
which  they  presumably  use  aa  food. 

Among  the  Sperm atophytes  several  types  of  traps  are  found,  these 
being  especially  characteristic  of  certain  families,  e.g.  Sarraceniaceae, 
Droseraceffi,  Utriculariaceic,  etc.  The  Sarraceniacea;  comprise  two 
genera  in  the  United  States,  Sarracenia  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and 


Darlingtonia  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.     In  these  plants  the  petiole  of 
the  leaf  is  developed  into  a  tubular  receptacle,  more  or  less  com- 
pletely covered  by  an  overarching  lid.     This  pitcher  is  often  highly 
colored  and  conspicuous,  and  in  some  species  attracts  insects  by 
means  of  a  sugary  secretion.     The  insect,  entering  the  interior,  can 
readily  descend  the  walls,  which  are  lined  with  downward-pointing 
hairs  in  their  upper  portion,  but  are 
smooth  below.     The  cup   is   partly 
filled  with  a  fluid  secreted   by  the 
plant,  and  acting  to  some  degree  as 


FlO.  iia.  —  Xeptntfies  VHtchii. 


Fio.  47T.  —  Droiera  intermedia.    A,  plant, 
about  uatnral  size.    Jt,  a  leaf,  eDlnrged, 

which  baa  captured  a  musquito,  in. 

a  digestive  fluid;  but  the  decomposi- 
tiou  of  the  insects  which   fall   into 
the  fluid  is  largely  due  to  Bacteria, 
(After  B.\iLET.)  which    perhaps    aid    in    putting   the 

decomposing  matter  into  stich  form 
that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  plant.  In  Darlingtouia  and  some 
species  of  Sarracenia  —  e.g.  S.  vnfiolaris  —  there  are  translucent 
spots  in  the  hooded  top  of  the  pitcher,  which  perhaps  prevent  the 
imprisoned  insects  from  noticing  the  i^eal  opening.  In  Darlingtonia, 
also,  there  is  a  curious  forked  appendage  at  the  mouth  of  the  pitcher, 
which  may  be  an  attractive  body. 

The  pitchers  of  the  tropical  Neiwnthes  are  produced  at  the  ends 
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of  tendrils  (Fig.  476),  but  their  function  is  the  same  as  those  of 
Sarracenia. 

The  Droseraceae  comprise  the  well-known  Sundews  (Drosera),  and 
the  monotypic  Venus's  Fly-trap  (Dioncea  muscijmla),  of  the  bogs  of 
Korth  Carolina.  In  Drosera  (Fig.  477)  the  leaves  are  either  linear  or 
spoon-shaped,  in  either  case  being  more  or  less  completely  covered 
with  reddish  tentacles  terminating  in  a  knob  which  secretes  a  glisten- 
ing viscid  fluid.  When  a  small  insect  comes  in  contact  with  these,  it 
is  held  by  the  sticky  secretion,  and  at  the  same  time  the  leaf  begins 
to  wrap  itself  round  its  victim,  which  is  soon  rendered  quite  helpless, 
and  finally  killed.  From  small  glands  between  the  tentacles  a 
digestive  fluid  is  secreted,  which  is  quite  similar  in  its  action  to  the 
gastric  juice  of  animals,  so  that  here  there  is  a  true  digestion. 

In  Dionaea,  the  blade  of  the  leaf  is  divided  into  two  wings  with 
spiny  margins,  and  suggests  a  steel  trap.  Upon  the  upper  surface 
of  each  half  are  three  stiff  hairs,  which  are  sensitive,  and  when 
touched,  as  happens  when  an  insect  alights  upon  them,  the  two  wings 
of  the  leaf  close,  so  as  to  catch  the  insect  in  the  trap,  when  it  is 
digested  by  the  action  of  the  secretion  from  the  surface  glands. 

Of  the  Utriculariacese,  Pinguicula  has  glandular  leaves,  which  be- 
have much  like  those  of  Drosera,  but  the  various  species  of  Utricu- 
laria  and  Aldrovanda,  which  are  aquatics,  have  little  bladders  upon 
the  segments  of  the  finely  cut  leaves,  and  these  act  as  traps  for 
small  Crustacea,  and,  it  is  said,  for  very  young  fish.  The  trap  has  the 
opening  small,  with  the  margins  bent  inward,  so  as  to  make  ingress 
easy,  but  egress  almost  impossible.  So  far  as  known,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  digestive  process  here,  but  the  products  of  decomposition 
are  absorbed,  and  help  to  supply  nitrogenous  food.  These  carnivo- 
rous plants  are  mostly  either  bog-plants  or  aquatics,  and  the  root 
development  is  usually  deficient.  Their  peculiar  habits  are  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  an  effort  to  obtain  nitrogenous  food. 

Symbiosis 

By  symbiosis  is  meant  the  association  of  two  organisms,  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  both.  The  symbionts  may  be  an  animal  and 
plant,  but  usually  they  are  both  plants.  Of  the  first  the  best-known 
are  the  cases  among  various  low  aquatic  animals,  like  Hydra,  some 
species  of  Vorticella,  Paramoecium,  and  other  Infusoria,  Spongilla, 
etc.,  in  which  very  minute  Algee  live  within  the  bodies  of  these 
animals,  which  presumably  derive  from  their  assimilative  activity 
certain  food  elements,  giving  in  exchange  shelter  and  probably 
nitrogenous  food.  The  case  of  the  Lichens,  where  an  Alga  and 
a  Fungus  are  associated  together,  has  already  been  discussed  in  a 
previous  chapter. 
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The  association  of  Schizophyceae  and  Algae  with  the  higher  plants 
is  by  no  means  unknown,  some  species  ha\dng  always  associated 
with  them  a  specific  form.  Among  the  Liverworts,  there  are  sev- 
eral—  e,g.  Blasia,  Anthoceros  —  which  always  shelter  within  their 
tissues  colonies  of  a  species  of  Nostoc.  Among  the  Ferns,  AzoUa 
always  is  associated  with  a  species  of  Anabaena,  and  some  Cycads 
have  colonies  of  Nostoc  within  their  roots.  The  nature  of  the 
symbiosis  in  these  cases  has  not  been  critically  studied,  and  its 
significance  is  not  entirely  clear. 

Mycorhiza 

This  remarkable  form  of  symbiosis  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  vrill  not  be  treated  further  here. 

Somewhat  analogous  to  the  Mycorhizae  is  the  r61e  played  by  the 
soil  Bacteria,  especially  those  which  inhabit  the  tubercles  upon  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants.  The  Bacteria  penetrate  the  roots,  and 
the  formation  of  the  tubercles  is  physiologically  the  same  as  the 
deformations  of  the  parts  of  plants  due  to  the  attacks  of  Fungi,  and 
the  Bacteria  must  be  considered  as  parasites.  Nevertheless  they 
enable  the  infected  plants  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen  of  tlie 
atmosphere,  and  thus  more  than  ,compensate  for  any  loss  of  matter 
due  to  the  attacks  of  the  Bacteria  upon  their  tissues. 


Reproduction 

The  character  of  the  reproductive  parts  of  plants  is  often  corre- 
lated with  the  nature  of  the  environment,  and  many  remarkable 
adaptations  are  connected  with  this,  these  being  especially  devel- 
oped in  the  Spermatophytes ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  wanting 
among  the  lower  plants. 

In  the  Algae  the  development  of  locomotive  organs  (cilia)  in  the 
zoospores  and  spermatozoids  is,  of  course,  associated  with  their 
aquatic  habit,  and,  in  such  of  the  higher  plants  as  develop  these,  it 
is  only  in  water  that  they  are  functional.  So,  also,  the  dehiscence 
of  the  sexual  organs  in  the  Archegoniates  is  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  water. 

Where  the  reproductive  cells  are  non-motile,  as  in  the  Rhodo- 
phyceae,  they  are  largely  dependent  upon  chance  for  their  distribu- 
tion, and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  spores  of  most  Archegoniates, 
although  in  these  the  roughnesses  upon  their  exterior  may,  in  some 
cases,  make  them  adhere  to  animals,  and  thus  be  transported.  The 
development  of  protective  walls  about  resting-spores  is  usually  more 
or  less  directly  associated  with  the  power  to  resist  desiccation^  and 
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becomes  still  more  marked  in  the  spores  of  the  terrestrial  Arche- 
goniates. 

Among  the  Fungi,  which  are  often  extremely  specialized  forms, 
there  are  numerous  instances  of  special  adaptation  of  the  reproduc- 
tive parts  associated  with  animals.  In  the  Ergot  {Claviceps  pur- 
purea), for  example,  the  first-formed  spores  are  accompanied  by  the 
production  of  a  sweet  secretion,  that  is  attractive  to  insects,  which  are 
doubtless  agents  in  the  dissemination  of  the  spores.  These  adhere 
to  the  insects  when  they  are  seeking  the  honey-like  secretions. 
It  is  possible,  also,  that  the  sweetish  substance  exuded  from  the 
pycnidia  of  some  of  the  Busts,  etc.,  may  serve  the  same  purpose. 
How  far  the  vivid  colors  of  many  of  the  larger  Fungi  are  attrac- 
tive to  insects  does  not  seem  to  have  been  investigated,  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether,  in  mqst  cases,  these  colors  have  any  biologi- 
cal significance. 

Odors  of  Fungi.  —  The  extremely  offensive  odor  of  certain  Fungi, 
especially  the  Phalloidese,  are,  with  little  question,  useful  to  the 
plants,  as  carrion  insects  are  attracted  by  the  odor,  and  are  almost 
certain  to  carry  away  the  spores,  which  in  most  of  these  are  im- 
bedded in  a  slimy  fluid  which  adheres  readily  to  the  insect. 

Special  mechanical  devices  for  scattering  the  spores  are  found  in 
most  of  the  lower  plants.  The  violent  projection  of  the  sporangia 
in  Pilobolus  and  other  Moulds  has  been  referred  to,  and  the  mechan- 
ical contrivances  found  in  the  sporangia  of  Mosses  and  Liverworts, 
and  the  annulus  of  the  Fern  sporangium,  have  also  been  sufficiently 
described.  These  mechanisms  are  usually  regulated  by  the  water 
supply,  either  by  the  rapid  absorption  of  water,  as  in  Pilobolus,  or 
to  hygroscopic  action,  as  in  the  movements  exhibited  by  the  elaters 
of  Liverworts,  or  the  annulus  of  the  sporangium  in  the  Ferns. 

Spermatophytes.  —  It  is  among  the  spermatophytes  that  the  most 
perfect  adaptations  of  the  reproductive  parts  to  their  environment  are 
found.  The  pollen-spores  are  adapted  to  transportation  by  the  wind 
or  by  insects,  or  occasionally  by  other  animals.  In  the  former  case 
they  may  be  provided  with  special  buoyant  organs,  like  the  inflated 
appendages  of  the  pollen-spores  of  the  Pines.  Where  insects  are 
the  agents  of  transportation,  the  outer  surface  of  the  spores  is  gen- 
erally rough,  or  viscid,  so  that  they  adhere  readily  to  the  insect's 
body. 

Distribution  of  Seeds 

Among  the  Gymnosperms  the  distribution  of  the  seeds  is  usually, 
like  that  of  the  pollen,  due  to  the  wind.  Very  often,  as  in  the  Pines 
and  Firs,  the  seed  is  surrounded  by  a  winged  appendage,  derived 
from  the  scale  upon  which  the  seed  is  borne.  This  forms  a  very  effi- 
cient sail,  and  enables  the  seeds  to  be  carried  to  a  great  distance. 


Less  commonly,  as  in  some  of  the  Oycads  and  Ginkgo,  and  species  of 

Ephedra,  the  outer  part  of  the  seed  becomes  fleshy  and  edible,  and 

pi-obably  attracts  animals,  which  help  to  distribute  the  seeds; 
and  in  Jiinipenia  the  scales  of  the  cone 
become  sweet  and  pulpy,  and  are  readily 
eaten   by  birds,  through  whose  bodies   the 

^  seeds  pass  uninjured. 

I  Among  the  simpler  Angiosperms  the  seeds 

are  borne  in  dry  carpels,  which  are  often 
indehiacent,  and  there  is  no  special  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  the  seeds,  which  fall 
off,  and  must  depend  on  being  washed  or 
blown  away,  in  order  to  be  distributed  to  any 
considerable  distance. 

In  the  better-developed  forms  the  carpels 
develop  into  a  definite  capsule,  which  often 

Tia.  iin.—impaiiem  bal-   opens  in  auch  a  way  as  to  scatter  the  seeds 

»a«Una.  Hhowiug  explo-     ^^.j^jj    g^      ^^^    ^^^^    ^j    f^^^^^      rj,^^^    j^    -  jj^^^ 

alon  of  the  ripe  capaule.  ,     °  ,.-,,-,  i    -. 

(After  bailbv  )  trated  by  species  of   Viola  and  Impatiens 

(Fig.  478). 

The  provisions  for  distributing  seeds  through  the  agency  of  the 
wind  are  numerous  and  varied.  In  many  plants  —  e.g.  Bignonia, 
Catalpa,  Tecoma,  etc.  —  the  seeds  are  provided  with  delicate  membra- 
naceous wings,  similar  to  those  in  the  Pine.  In  others,  like  the 
Milkweed  (Aselepias),  Willow-herb  (Epilobium),  Cotton,  and  many 
besides,  the  appendages  of  the  seed  are  delicate  hairs,  which  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  flat  wings  of  other  seeds. 

Sometimes  it  is  the  fruit  containing  the  seed  which  bears  the  fly- 
ing apparatus.  This  is  seen  in  such  winged  fruits  as  those  of  the 
Elm  and  Maple,  or  the  down  attached  to  the  fruits  of  many  Com- 
posita^  like  the  Dandelion  and  Thistle. 


Transportation  by  Water 

While  many  seeds  and  fruits  are  distributed  by  air-currents,  some 
forms  depend  upon  water  for  their  transportation.  Of  the  few  forms 
which  are  regularly  transported  by  salt  water,  the  Cocoanut  is  per- 
haps tlie  best  known,  the  fibrous  pericarp  perfectly  prot«cting  the 
enclosed  seed  from  the  injurious  action  of  the  salt  water.  While 
but  few  forms  of  seeds  and  fruits  are  specially  adapted  to  water 
transport,  nevertheless,  the  current  of  large  rivers  is  au  important 
factor  in  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  fruits,  which  are  either  floated 
free  in  the  water,  or  carried  along  with  masses  of  debris  washed 
down  from  the  bulks. 
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Edible  Seeds  and  Fruits 

Most  seeds  contain  starch  and  other  leserve-food  which  makes 
them  suitable  for  the  food  of  animals.  In  collecting  these  for  food, 
and  especially  when  these  are  stored,  some  are  pretty  sure  to  escape 
being  eaten,  and  may  be  carried  away  and  dropp<;d  at  some  distance 
from  where  they  were  gathered.  So,  also,  seeds  imbedded  in  mud 
may  adhere  to  the  feet  of  birds  or  animals,  and  thus  be  transported. 
These  cases  must  be  isonsidered  as  more  or  less  accidental,  however, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  special  adaptability. 

Very  different  is  the  case  of  fruits  in  which  the  edible  part  is  not 
the  seed,  but  consists. of  a  pulp  in  which  the  seeds  are  imbedded. 
Such  edible  fruits  are  in  moat  cases  obviously  specially  developed  to 
facilitate  the  distribution  of  the  seeds.  The  sweet  pulp  of  these  is 
often  an  important  article  of  food,  and  the  bright  colors  of  such 
edible  f  niits  may  be  looked  upon,  in  many  cases,  as  attractive  to  ani- 
mals in  much  the  same  way  that  the  colors  of  flowers  attract  them. 

In  some  instances  the  pulp  is  eaten  away  and  the  seeds  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  or,  where  the  seeds 
are  small,  and  completely  imbedded' 
in  the  pulp,  the  whole  fruit  may  be 
swallowed,  and  the  seeds  pass  through 
the  digestive  tract  without  being  in- 
jured. Birds  are  especially  important 
in  thus  distributing  seeds. 

Adhesive  Fruits  and  Seeds 

Some  seeds — e.g.  species  of  Araeefe, 
Mistletoe,  various  tropical  Loranthacex 
—  develop  a  viscid  substance  either 
from  the  seed  itself,  or  from  the  fruit, 
and  this  causes  the  seeds  to  adhere  to 
the  bodies  of  animals,  especially  birds, 
which  thus  transport  them  to  other 
trees,  to  whose  branches  they  may  be 
transferred,  and  so  establish  them- 
selves. Such  adhesive  seeds  usually  _^ 
belong  to  epiphytic  plants.  -^ 

Anothersortof  attachment  is  effected  Fio.  4Tn.  —  AJiieBlve  fruits.     A, 
by    the    hooks,    bristles,    and   similar       ^.    "ordeton    muriitum.      C. 
organs  with  which  the  fruits  of  many       glottvm  oMdnate. 
plants  are  provided.    The  barbed  awns 

of  certain  Grasses,  the  rough  spines  of  Bur-marigold  (Bidens),  the 
hooked  burs  of  Clotbur  (Xanthium)  or  Hound' s-tongue  (Fig.  479), 


etc.,  are  familiat  examples  of  these  eztremel;  efficacious  adaptations. 
While  these  appenda^a  usually  belong  .properly  to  the  fruit  itself, 
sometimes,  as  in  the  Bur- 
dock (Lappa),  the  hooks 
are  appendages  of  the  invo- 
lucral  leaves  surrounding 
the  head  of  fruits. 

The  Compositse,  the 
\  largest  family  of  the  Sper- 
matophytes,  offers  an  es])e- 
reat  variety  of  these  devices  for 
ting  the  seeds,  the  efiiciency  of 
3  attested  by  the  extraordinary 
these  plants  have  shown  for 
their  own  in  the  stru^le  for 
ie. 

Pollination 

of  the  most  remarkable  inodifica- 

'  plants  are  connected  with  the 

ion  of  flowers.    In  the  lower  types 

matophytes,  especially  the  tiym- 

13,  the  conveyance  of  the  pollen 

ovule   is   largely  the   result   of 

and    depends    upon    the    wind. 

sllination  is  also  known  as  "Aue- 

■."    Still,  as  the  pollen  and  ovules 

luced  in  different  flowers,  eross- 

tion   is   effected.      In    the   lower 

lerms,  like  the  various  Amentaceae. 

s,  Poplars,  etc.,  wind-pollination 

ule,  and,  in  these  forms,  dicjinous 

prevail,  so  that  self-pollination  is 

id.      Other  characteristic   groups 

of  wind-pollinated    plants    are 

the  Palms,  Gi-asses,  and  Sedges. 

In  all  such  forms  the  amoimt 

of  pollen  is  very  large  and  the 

pollen  grains    are   smooth    and 

Fia.  480.  — ^AfzopAora  mangh.     Fmit    small,  SO  that  they  are  readily 

germinating  before  it  falls;  a.  the  point    carried    bv    the    wind.       The 

wbera  tbe  enlarited  hypocotyl  becomea  .      ,  ,i      ■  i 

detMhed.    (After  BiiLKT.)  st'Kma  '8   frequently  long  and 

feathery,    so    that    it     readily 

catches  the  pollen-spores  which  fall  upon  it 

In  most  of  the  anemophilous  trees  of  noi-thern  regions,  tbe  flowers 
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appear  before  the  leaves  unfold,  so  that  pollen  more  readily  reaches 
the  pistillate  flowers.  Where  anemophilous  flowers  are  hermaphro- 
dite, they  are  almost  always  diiihogamoiis,  i.e.  stameua  and  pistils 
mature  at  different  times,  so  that  self-fertilization  ia  impossible. 


Hydrophilous  Flowers 

A  few  water-plants  have  special  modifications  for  pollination.  In 
the  submersed  flowers  of  Naiaa,  Zostera,  Phyllospadix,  etc.,  the 
pollen-spores  are  more  or  less  elon- 
gated, sometimes  threadlike,  and 
are  thus  more  easily  caught  by  the 
Btigma  In  Vallisneria  the  stami- 
nate  flowers,  which  are  enclosed  in 
a  spathe-Iike  envelope,  break  away 
at  maturity,  and  rise  to  tlie  surface 
of  the  water,  where  they  open  and 


Via.  481.  —  ValliSTteria  apiralii.  A  hydro- 
pbiloos  plant.  J,  piBlillate  Dowei  ready 
for  pollinatlou.  B,  male  InflureBcence.  C. 
■Ingle  open  stsminate  Hower,  eoUrged ; 
the  refleied  sepals  aerve  as  floats. 


Fig.  482.  — Corse  «p.  Ad  anemophi- 
loua  plant;  tbe  Btaminate  DowerB. 
C,  are  placed  above  the  pistillate 
ones,  ¥.  B,  stamlnnte  flower,  en- 
larged,   C,  piBtlllAte  lloweT. 


float  about  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  expanded  stigmas 
of  the  pistillate  flowers  which  lie  at  the  surface  when  ready  for 
pollination.  After  the  pollen  is  deposited  upon  the  Stigmas,  the 
female  flower  is  drawn  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water  by  the  coil- 
ing of  its  stalk,  and  the  fruit  ripens  under  water. 
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EntomophilouB  Flowers 

Dichogamy. — In  the  majority  of  the  Angiosperms  the  stamens  and 
carpels  are  borne  together  in  the  same  flower,  and  yet  it  is  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  pistil  is  not  pollinated  from  the  stamens  of  the 
same  flower.  The  simplest  device  by  which  self-pollination  is  pre- 
vented is  the  maturing  of  the  stamens  and  carpels  at  different  times 
(Dichogamy).  In  case  the  stamens  mature  first,  it  is  known  as 
Proterandry;  if  the  pistils  are  first  mature,  Proterogyny.  The  former 
is  very  common,  the  latter  less  so.  Examples  of  proterandry  are 
offered  by  the  various  forms  of  garden  Geraniums  (Pelargonium)  and 
Nasturtium  (Tropseolum).  One  of  the  commonest  examples  of  pro- 
terogyny is  the  common  Plantain  (Plantago 
major)  (Fig.  483).  The  younger  flowers  of 
^  ^yt^  a  spike  show  the  stigmas  protruding  before 

n  ri)/^*'-^     *^®  stamens  discharge  their  pollen.     In  the 

older  flowers,  where  the  stigma  has  already 
been  pollinated,  the  stamens  are  conspicuous. 
Many  Aracese  are  also  proterogynous. 

Unless  the  flowers  are  close  together,  as 
in  the  Plantain,  so  that  pollen  from  an  older 
flower  may  be  easily  shaken  upon  or  blown 
to  a  younger  flower,  some  special  agent  must 
TjQ.m.- Plantago mqjor     y^^  sought  to  Carry  the  pollen,  and  this  is 

A  proterogynous   plant.  ii       x         i    •  •  j.       i^i_         i 

A,  younger  tiower,  the  generally  found  in  some  insect,  although 
pistil  mature.  B,  older  other  animals,  especially  snails,  and  birds, 
flower,  with  mature  sta-    jj^y  Yye  the  agents.     It  is  insects,  however, 

which  are  the  most  important  agents,  and 
the  development  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  plants  and  animals 
—  Angiosperms  and  Insects  —  has  been  very  largely  the  result  of 
mutual  adaptations.  Where  insects  are  the  agents  in  pollination, 
the  flowers  are  said  to  be  Entomophilous. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  all  the  primitive  flowers  were  anemo- 
philous,  and  that  from  these  have  been  derived  the  more  special- 
ized entomophilous  and  ornithophilous  forms.  It  is  evidently  of 
advantage  to  the  plant  to  have  the  gi'eat  waste  of  pollen  necessi- 
tated by  wind-pollination  reduced,  and  this  is  possible  when  insects 
or  birds  are  the  agents  in  its  transfer.  It  is  probable  that  ento- 
mophily  began  by  the  casual  visits  of  insects  to  flowers,  attracted  by 
the  pollen,  which  is  still  the  principal  object  of  visits  by  many 
insects,  serving  as  an  important  source  of  food.  Flowers  which  had 
more  conspicuous  stamens  or  perianth  would  stand  a  better  chance 
of  visits  from  insects,  and,  from  the  slight  variations  thus  started, 
may  have  proceeded  the  development  of  the  conspicuous  flowers  of 
the  modern  entomophilous  plants. 
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That  the  development  of  the  showy  parts  of  the  flower  is  cor- 
relatod  with   ths  visits  of  insects  ia  readily  seen  by   compariDg 


Fro.  ^.  —  A,  B,  Erodivm  ciaitarium,  Mlf-polllD&t«d  Btameng  aaJ  pUtil  mnttirlng 
at  tbe  ume  time  (enlarged).  C,  i>,  Pelargonium  tp.,  croSB-polliDaled.  In  Pular- 
gonlam,  the  Btigma,  il.  Is  immatuie  irhen  the  stninenB  shed  their  pollen.  J^,  sta- 
mens and  pistil  from  »□  older  flower,  the  Btl^tna,  el,  receptive. 

closely  related  species  of  plants  which  differ  in  this  respect.  Some 
species  of  Banunculus,  for  example,  like  R.  aceleratus,  have  insignifi- 
cant flowers  which  are  not  visited  by  insects,  while  the  showy  species, 
like  R.  acris  or  R.  Califomiciia, 
are  freely  visited  by  insects. 
So,  in  the  genua  Geranium,  the 
inconspicuous  flowers  of  G.  molle 
are  self-fertilized,  while  the 
showy  flowers  of  the  Crane's-bill  , 
(<?.  maculatum)  are  adapted  to  i 
insect  pollination. 

In  tjie  simpler  entomophilous 
flowers,  like  Ranunculus  or  Por- 
tulaca,  the  petals  are  nearly 
uniformly  colored,  but  in  more 
specialized  forms  there  may  be 
definite  spots  or  streaks  of 
sharply  contrasting  colors,  such 
as  the  black  markings  in  a  Pansy, 
or  the  spots  in  a  Foxglove.  Fio.  48d.- 
While  the  significance  of  these 
markings  is  not  in  all  cases  clear, 
it  is  pretty  certain  that  they  are 
in  some  cases  guides  to  the  nec- 
taries, or  honey-secreting  organs 
of  the  flower. 

The  color  of  the  flower  is  often  associated  with  its  attractiveness 
to  special  insects  or  birds.  Yellow  is  probably  the  commonest,  and 
perhaps  the  most  primitive  color,  and  next  to  this,  white;   blue. 


—  Tropmolam  mi^ui.  A,  young 
flower  cut  lengthwige  to  show  tbe  im- 
mature piatii,  St,  and  the  ponltion  »»: 
sumed  by  the  stamens  as  they  discharge 
the  pollen.  0,  pistil,  it,  and  stamens 
from  au  older  flower;  the  sliRma  li 
open,  but  the  stamens  bave  discliarged 
their  pollen. 


violet,  and  red  seem  to  be  more  specialized  colors,  and  are  found  io 
many  of  the  most  highly  developed  flowers.  Red  flowers  are  espe- 
cially attractive  to  humming-birds,  which  are  the  principal  agents  in 
the  pollination  of  many  scarlet  flowers. 

While  many  insects  visit  the  flowers  for  the  pollen,  most  ento- 
mophilous  flowers  produce  nectar,  which  is  the  principal  object  of 
the  visits  of  insects 
and  birds. 

The  more  primi- 
tive types  of  Sowers 
usually  are  actino- 
morphic,  and  are 
widely  opeu  so  that 
they  are  accessible 
to  a  great  variety 
of  insect  visitors. 
Such  flowers  as 
Banunculus,  or 
Bosa,  are  of  this 
character,  and  the 
wide-open  heads  of 
many  Composite 
although  decidedly 
more  specialized 
than  the  former 
flowers,  neverthe- 
less are  visited  by 
many  kinds  of 
insects. 
Fia.  486.  — Canna  tp.  The  pelaU,  e,  and  Bepala.  t,  ara  These  entomo- 
ineonapituoua,  the  showy  part  of  the  flower  being  the  philous  flowers  are 
petaloid  atamena,  oi  stamiiiodia,  a.    (After  Bailbt.)  i         .      < 

almost  always  con- 
spicuously colored,  and  the  petals  are  in  most  cases  the  showy  part  of 
the  flower.  Sometimes,  however,  as  in  Anemone  (Fig.  487),  the  jjetals 
are  absent,  and  the  sepals  are  large  and  petaloid.  In  Fuchsia  both 
sepals  and  petals  are  showy,  and  the  same  is  true  of  most  Monocoty- 
ledons. Sometimes,  as  in  the  flowering  Dogwood  (Comus  Jlorida), 
species  of  Euphorbia,  many  Araeea;,  Bougainvillea,  etc.,  the  flowers 
are  inconspicuous,  but  are  surrounded  by  showy  bracts,  which  make 
the  inflorescence  conspicuous.  Less  frequently  it  is  the  stamens 
which  make  the  flower  noticeable,  as  in  Eucalyptus,  where  the 
petals  are  undeveloped,  but  the  numerous  white  or  red  stamens  are 
very  showy.  Among  Monocotyledons  the  genus  Canna  is  notable 
for  the  brilliant  petaloid  stamens  which  constitute  the  attractive 
part  of  the  flower  (Fig.  486), 
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Odors. — The  characteristic  odors  of  flowers  are  also  associated 
with  the  visits  of  insects.  ^Vhile  these  are  usually  pleasant,  many 
flowers  develop  odors  sug- 
gestive of  carrion,  and  are 
exceedingly  offensive.  Such 
flowers  are  commonly  dull- 
colored,  often  marked  with 
livid  blotches  or  veins,  like 
dead  animal  bodies,  and 
attract  carrion  insects,  espe- 
cially flies  and  carrion 
beetles,  which  sometimes  lay 
their  eggs  u])on  them  and 
are  the  agents  in  pollination. 
Among  these  ill-scented 
flowers  are  many  Araceae, 
species  of  Stapelia,  Smilax, 
Trillium  erect iivi,  Aristolo- 
chia,  and  others. 

Noaanial  Flowers. — Night- 
blooming  flowers  are  very 
generally  white  or  light 
yellow  in  color,  and  often 
heavy-scented,  the  odor  being 
especially  noticeable  at  night. 
nocturnal  -insects  which  are   imi>ortant  agents  in  the  pollination 


lold  iw^lH,  a.  B,  Comvt  fiorida,  the  incun- 
Bpicnons  flowers,  .ff,  surrounded  by  lar^ce  peta- 
loid  bracts,  b.  C,  Richarilia  ^Miopfca  ,■  »jDi 
tbe  Bbowy  bract  (spatbe)  auixounding  IJie 
Inflorescenoe. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 


Fio.  WS.  —  Primula  polyantha.    Showing  dlmorpbfc  flowers.    (After  Bailbt.) 

of  these  flowers  are  the  hawk-moths,  or  Sphingidse,  which  are  espe- 
cially adapted  to  such  tubular  flowers  as  Honeysuckle  and  Evening- 
primrose.      The  long,   slender,  tubular  flowers  of  such    plants  are 


especially  fitted  to  the  long  tongues  of  these  insects,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  about  these  flowers,  especially  at  dusk.  Other 
moths  are  also  agents  in  pollinating  nocturnal  flowers. 

Prerrattona  gainst  Self-pollintition.  —  In  the  most  specialized 
entoinophilous  fiowers  self-pollination  is  often  impossible,  owing 
either  to  the  relative  position  of  the  stamens  and  pistil,  or  to 
their  maturing  at  different  times.  In  the  less  specialized  forms, 
such  as  many  species  of  Kanunculus,  while  the  flowers  are  visited 
by  many  insects  which 

usually     effect     cross-  ^ 

fertilization,  still,  where  ^ 


Flo.  ^9.  —  Cytiiu$  ip.  A, 
young  flower.  B,  Hower 
which  has  been  visited  by 
a  bee;  the  keel,  jt,  is  pushed 
down,    expoBlog  the   ata- 

'  Pro.  iSO.—Iri*  vertirxlor.    A,  flower  showing  the 

insect    visits     are     pre-  poaitlonot  the  stamens,  nn,  under  the  overarching 

VRiitj>i1    t.liP  flnwprq  fian  petaloid  styles.    H,  under  surlace  of  the  style, 

veiitea,  me  nowers  can         showing  position  of  siamen,  on,  and  stlcma,  «. 
pollinate    themselves. 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  more  specialized  flowers,  especially  with 
most  zygomorphic  ones.  In  the  showy  species  of  Pelargonium 
(Fig.  484),  when  the  flower  first  opens,  the  five  stigmatic  lobes  are 
closed,  and  do  not  ogieD  until  after  the  pollen  has  all  been  shed,  so 
that  they  must  receive  pollen  from  a  younger  flower,  which  can  only 
be  done  through  the  visits  of  insects.  In  Tropseoluin  (Fig.  485)  the 
same  thing  is  true,  and  here  the  fiower  is  more  modified,  the  two 
upper  sepals  being  prolonged  backward  into  a  spur-shaped  nectary, 
which  is  accessible  only  to  insects  with  long  tongues,  especially 
bumblebees.      Humming-birds  are  also  frequent  visitors  of  these 
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flowers.  In  the  freshly  opened  flowers  the  stamens  are  curved  up- 
ward in  front  of  the  opening  of  the  spur,  and  as  they  successively 
discharge  their  pollen  they  bend  downward,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  three-parted  stigma,  which  is  thus  in  position  to  be  dusted 
with  pollen  by  any  insect  or  bird  which  has  previously  visited  a 
younger  flower,  and  without  such  visitors  the  pistil  must  remain  un- 
pollinated.  Similar  tubular  nectaries  are  found  in  the  Larkspur  and 
Columbine,  which  are  visited  by  similar  insects  and  humming-birds. 

In     many     tubular 
zygomorphic    flowers  A  ^ 

such  as  the  Foxglove 
(Digitalis),  Pentste- 
mon,  Gladiolus,  many 
Labiatae  and  Scrophu- 
lariaceae,  the  stamens 
are  pressed  against  the 
upper  arching  lip  of 
the  flower,  while  the 
stigma  hangs  with 
its  stigmatic  surface 
turned  away  from  and 
hanging  below  the 
stamens,  in  such  a  po- 
sition as  to  be  readily 
pollinated  by  a  bee  on 
its  arrival  with  a  cargo 
of  pollen  taken  from 
a  younger  flower,  but 

usually  is  not  mature    p,Q.  491.  _  ^^  q.  Salvia  pratensia,  illustrating  pollina- 
when  the  pollen  of  its        tion.     B,  an  older  flower.     (After  Noll.)     C-G, 

own  stamens  is  shed;       ^''^^^ *^M^^,^''?k  ^C  f^'T'  "^Ik*"  '^^  '^^^'^  ^>'' ""' 

J  ,,     '  the  perianth  bent  back  to  show  the  relative  positions 

and,   moreover,    pollen  ©f  the  lip,  I,  and  column,  gy.    D,  column  seen  from  in 

falling    from    the    Sta-  front;  an,  stamen;  <^  stigmatic  surfaces ;  d,  disk,  at 

mens     lodges    on     the  ^**®  ®'  ^^^  pollinium.     E-G,  successive  positions 

-       ,      i.  .,         .  1  assumed  by  the  poUinia  after  being  removed  from 

back  of  the  stigma  and       the  anther. 

not  upon  its  receptive 

surface.     When  a  bee  enters  one  of  these  bilabiate  flowers,  it  clings 

to  the  lower  lip  and  creeps  more  or  less  completely  into  the  flower, 

thus  bringing  its  back  against  the  open  anthers  and  carrying  away 

the  pollen,  which  is  transferred  to  the  stigma  of  the  next  flower 

it  visits. 

In  various  species  of  Salvia  (Fig.  491)  there  is  a  special  apparatus 
for  insuring  cross-fertilization.  The  stamens  are  reduced  to  two, 
and  in  these  the  connective  of  the  anther  is .  very  much  developed, 
and  only  one  lobe  of  the  anther  produces  pollen,  the  other  forming  a 
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small  knob  at  the  end  of  the  long  connective,  which  is  balanced  upon 
the  short  filament  so  that  it  oscillates  readily  when  the  lower  end  is 
touched-  This  lower  end  is  placed  near  the  entrance  of  the  nectary, 
and  a  bee,  probing  the  throat  of  the  flower,  pushes  against  the  lower 
end  of  the  connective,  whose  upper,  pollen-bearing  end  is  forced 
down  with  a  spring  against  the  back  of  the  bee,  upon  which  it  depos- 
its the  pollen,  resuming  its  original  position  when  the  bee  backs  out 
of  the  flower.  At  this  time  the  pistil  is  relatively  short,  and  out  of 
reach  of  the  insect's  body ;  but  if  the  insect  visits  an  older  flower, 
the  pistil  hangs  down,  so  that  the  stigma  is  directly  in  the  way  of 
its  back,  against  which  it  in  turn  strikes,  and  receives  the  pollen 
brought  from  a  younger  flower.  If  insects  are  excluded  from  the 
flowers,  pollination  is  impossible. 

The  various  species  of  Iris  offer  excellent  examples  of  strictly 
entoraophilous  flowers.  In  these  the  stamens  are  three  in  number, 
and  quite  concealed  by  the  overarching  petaloid  styles,  against 
which  they  are  closely  pressed  (Fig.  492).  The  stigma  forms  a  little 
shelflike  outgrowth  above  the  stamens,  but  quite  out  of  reach  of  any 
pollen  which  might  be  accidentally  shed  from  them,  and  also  having 
the  receptive  surface  turned  outward  so  that  an  insect  drawing  away 
from  the  flower,  after  having  carried  off  the  pollen,  does  not  leave 
any  pollen  upon  the  stigma.  If,  however,  it  visits  another  flower,  as 
it  crowds  between  the  petal  and  the  style,  the  edge  of  the  stigma 
scrapes  off  any  pollen  that  may  be  attached  to  it. 

Sensitiye  Parts.  —  In  a  number  of  flowers  certain  parts  are  sensi- 
tive to  touch,  and  these  are  mostly  concerned  with  the  question  of 
pollination.  One  of  the  simplest  cases  is  seen  in  the  stamens  of 
various  species  of  Berberis.  These,  when  touched  near  the  base,  as 
happens  when  a  bee  is  probing  for  honey,  will  spring  violently  in- 
ward, shaking  off  the  pollen,  and  scattering  it  upon  the  insect  visitor. 
Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of  Kalmia,  where  the  stamens  are  bent 
over  into  little  pockets,  from  which  they  spring  out  when  touched, 
throwing  the  pollen  to  some  distance.  In  many  Legnminosae  —  e.g. 
species  of  Cytisus  (Fig.  489) — the  pollen  is  deposited  in  the  pouch 
formed  by  the  coherent  keel-})etals.  When  a  bee  lights  upon  the 
flower,  these  are  pushed  down,  and  the  stamens  are  liberated  sud- 
denly, sending  out  the  mass  of  pollen  in  a  little  cloud,  which  dusts 
the  body  of  the  insect.  At  the  same  time  the  stigma  is  exposed,  and 
is  ready  to  be  pollinated  by  the  next  bee  which  visits  the  flower. 

In  the  Milkweed  family  there  are  a  number  of  devices  for  insuring 
the  transference  of  the  pollen  to  the  stigma,  but  these  sometimes 
result  disastrously  to  the  insect.  The  pollen  in  the  common  Milk- 
weed (Asclepias)  is  in  little  pear-shaped  masses  or  pollinia,  which 
are  united  in  pairs,  and  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  anthers,  either 
by  the  proboscis  of  a  butterfly  or  bee,  or  sometimes  by  the  legs  of 
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the  insects  being  inserted  into  the  clefts  through  which  the  pel- 
linia  are  withdrawn.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  insect  becomes 
entrapped,  by  not  being  able  to  withdraw  the  member,  and  may  thus 
perish.  A  plant  belonging  to  the  Milkweed  family,  PhysianthtLS 
cUbens,  a  climber  occasionally  cultivated  for  ornament,  is  especially 
noted  for  its  habit  of  capturing  insects. 

Orchids.  —  The  Orchids  offer  innumerable  examples  of  special 
adaptation  to  insect  pollination,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the  simpler 
types  can  be  given  here.  The  numerous  species  of  Orchis,  and  in 
America  the  species  of  Habenaria,  including  thQ  handsome  Fringed 
Orchids,  are  examples  of  a  characteristic  arrangement.  As  in  As- 
clepias,  the  pollen  is  aggregated  into  two  pollinia,  which  are  sepa- 
rate, each  occupying  one  lobe  of  the  single  stamen.  Each  lies  in 
a  sort  of  pocket,  its  lower  tapering  end  terminating  in  a  little  vis- 
cid disk,  which  is  covered  by  a  delicate  membrane.  The  disks  lie  just 
above  the  opening  of  the  spur  into  which  the  lip  of  the  flower  is  pro- 
longed, and  which  is  the  nectary.  An  insect  searching  for  honey  is 
sure  to  strike  against  the  membrane  covering  the  viscid  disks,  and 
this  being  broken,  the  insect's  body  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  viscid  substance  of  the  disks,  which  become  at  once  firmly  ce- 
mented to  it.  The  insect,  as  it  withdraws  from  the  flower,  drags 
the  pollinia  out  of  their  receptacles  and  carries  them  away.  The 
two  pollinia  change  their  position  almost  at  once,  and  bend  forward 
in  such  a  way,  that  if  the  insect  visits  another  flower,  they  strike 
against  the  two  stigmatic  surfaces  which  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  spur,  below  the  disks  of  the  pollinia  (Fig.  492). 

In  the  Lady's-slipper  (Cypripedium),  unlike  most  Orchids,  there  are 
two  perfect  stamens,  one  on  each  side  of  the  column.  These  are  pol- 
linated mostly  by  bees,  which  enter  the  sac-shaped  lip  in  front,  where 
they  can  strike  the  stigma,  but  they  can  only  escape  at  the  sides, 
where  they  scrape  off  the  pollen  from  the  stamens.  There  are  no 
pollinia,  but  the  pollen-grains  are  separate,  as  in  most  other  flowers, 
but  covered  with  a  viscid  secretion  which  makes  them  adhere  to  the 
stigma  of  the  next  flower  which  is  visited. 

Aracece.  —  In  many  Aracese  and  Aristolochiacese  the  large  spathe, 
or  tubular  perianth,  is  constricted  near  the  base,  and  the  cavity  below 
the  constriction  has  above  it  downward-pointing,  stiff  hairs,  which 
enable  the  insects  to  enter  it,  but  imprisons  them,  as  they  cannot 
creep  out  against  the  hairs.  This  continues  until  the  stamens  have 
shed  their  pollen,  when  the  hairs  wither,  allowing  the  imprisoned 
insects,  with  their  load  of  pollen,  to  escape. 

Tttcca. — One  of  the  most  extraordinary  cases  of  the  mutual  de- 
pendence of  an  insect  and  a  flower  is  found  in  the  species  of  Yucca, 
a  peculiarly  American  genus,  especially  abundant  in  the  deserts  of 
the  Southwest,  but  better  known  by  the  common  Y,  filainentosa,  of 


the  Souttiem  Atlantic  states,  and  common  in  gardens.  Most  species 
of  Yucca  depend  for  their  pollination  upon  a  small  nocturnal  moth  of 
the  genuB  Pronuba.  This  moth  deposits  its  eggs  within  the  ovary 
of  the  Yucca,  and  the  larvae  feed  upon  the  young  seeds.  In  order 
that  the  Sower  may  be  fertilized,  and  the  ovules  developed  into  tJie 
seeds  necessary  to  nourish  the  larvte,  the  moth  deliberately  collects 
a  quantity  of  pollen,  which  it  pushes  into  the  cavity  at  the  apex  of 
the  stigma,  thus  insuring  the  fertilization  of  the  ovules.  In  most 
species  of  Yucca  this  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  that  seeds  may 
be  formed,  and  if  the  insect  is  absent  the  flowers  will  all  remain 
sterile.  The  larva  of  the  Fronuba  does  not  destroy  all  the  seeds,  a 
considerable  number  remaining  uninjured  in  the  ripe  capsule. 


Fta.  492.  —  Sibe*  ^ei^otum.    A  charoctarUtlc  hmnm lug-bird  flower. 


Omithophily 

In  America  the  humming-birds  are  important  agents  in  pollinating 

many  flowers,  this  being  especially  the  case  in  tropical  America, 

where  the  number  of  species  of  humming-birds  is  very  great,  and 

many  flowers  are  especially  fitted  to  their  visits.    In  the  Old  World 
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the  sunbirds  and  honeysiickers  are  also  agents  in  pollination.  Most 
humming-bird  flowers  are  tubular  in  form  and  vivid  red  in  color,  the 
flowers  drooping  or  resting  horizontally,  so  that  they  can  be  reached 
by  the  slender  tongue  of  the  bird  as  it  hovers  before  the  flower. 
Although  but  a  single  species  of  humming-bird  occurs  in  the  North- 
eastern states,  a  number  of  flowers  are  especially  adapted  to  its 
visits.  Of  these  the  Coral-honeysuckle  (Lonicera  sempervirens),  Col- 
umbine (Aquilegia  Canadensis),  Cardinal-flower  {Lobelia  cardijialis), 
Monarda  didyma,  Trumpet-creeper  {Tecoma  radicans),  may  be  men- 
tioned. In  California  the  number  of  humming-birds  is  much  greater, 
and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of  flowers 
adapted  to  their  visits.  Among  the  characteristic  forms  are  the  Scar- 
let-currant (Ribes  speciosum,  Fig.  492),  various  species  of  Castilleia, 
Zaiischnena  Califomica,  Mimidus  cardinalis,  probably  also  the  scarlet 
species  of  Pentstemon,  Gilia,  Silene,  etc. 

Of  garden  flowers,  the  Cannas,  Scarlet-sage  {Salvia  splendens),  and 
Fuchsias  are  all  humming-bird  flowers. 


Heterostylism 

A  peculiar  arrangement  for  insuring  cross-pollination  occurs  in 
the  so-called  heterostyled  flowers.  In  these  there  are  two,  and 
sometimes  three,  types  of  flowers,  differing  in  the  relative  length 
of  the  pistil  and  stamens.  The  long-styled  flowers  have  short  sta- 
mens, and  vice  versa.  Where  three  lengths  of  the  pistil  occur,  as 
in  Lythncm  salicana  and  Pontederia  cordata,  there  are  two  sets  of 
stamens  in  each  flower,  corresponding  in  length  to  the  other  pistils, 
so  that  the  part  of  the  body  of  the  insect  which  comes  in  con- 
tact with  the  stamens  of  a  certain  length  will  deposit  it  upon  the 
pistil  of  corresponding  length  in  another  flower.  In  these  trimor- 
phous  flowers  it  has  been  found  that  the  size  of  the  pollen-grains 
differs  greatly  in  the  long  and  short  stamens,  and  the  long-styled 
flowers  are  only  imperfectly  fertilized  by  the  pollen  from  the  shorter 
stamens.  Of  dimorphous  flowers,  or  those  with  two  lengths  of 
pistil,  may  be  mentioned  various  species  of  Primula  (Fig.  488),  many 
Borraginaceae,  like  Myosotis  and  Mertensia;  Epigcea  repens,  and 
others.  In  the  California  Poppy,  Eschscholtzia  Califomica,  the  flow- 
ers are  imperfectly  heterostyled,  longer  styles  being  present  in 
some  flowers,  and  adapted  to  cross-pollination,  while  the  short  ones 
may  be  self-pollinated. 

Autogamy 

While  most  showy  flowers  are  adapted  to  cross-pollination,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that  they  are  capable  of  self-pollination   in 
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case  insect  visits  are  prevented.  It  usually  happens  that  such  flowers 
are  at  first  incapable  of  self-pollination,  owing  either  to  the  pistil  and 
stamens  maturing  at  different  times,  or  to  their  relative  positions,  so 
that  usually  cross-fertilization  is  effected.  Should  this  early  stage 
pass  without  insect  visits,  it  may  happen  that  the  pollen  is  deposited 
upon  the  stigma  of  the  same  flower  by  a  change  in  the  position  of 
stamens  and  pistil,  or  by  some  other  contrivance.  Thus  in  the 
Prickly-poppy  (Argemone)  the  pollen  falls  from  the  stamens  into 
the  concavity  of  the  widely  spread  petals.  When  the  flower  closes 
at  night,  the  pollen  is  deposited  upon  the  stigma,  insuring  fertiliza- 
tion in  case  insects  have  failed  to  visit  the  flower  during  the  day. 
The  same  thing  takes  place  in  other  widely  expanded  flowers  which 
close  at  night. 

Special  inconspicuous  flowers  which  never  open,  and  are  strictly 
autogamous,  are.  found  in  a  number  of  plants  which  also  produce 
showy  flowers.  These  Cleistogamous  flowers  are  formed  abundantly 
in  the  Jewel- weed  (Impatiens  fulva)  and  in  various  species  of  Violets, 
as  well  as  other  plants. 

Protection  of  Pollen  against  Moisture 

Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  submersed  aquatics,  like  Naias  and 
Zostera,  the  pollen  is  quickly  destroyed  if  it  is  placed  in  water, 
as  the  dense  contents  absorb  water  so  quickly  that  the  osmotic  pressure 
bursts  the  pollen.  It  is  therefore  important  that  the  pollen  should 
be  protected  against  wetting  by  rain  or  dew.  This  accounts  for  the 
drooping  position  of  many  flowers,  and  the  overarching  of  the  stamens 
by  the  petals  which  occurs  in  many  others.  Probably  the  closing 
of  flowers  at  night  and  in  cloudy  weather  is  a  provision  against 
wetting,  and  in  a  few  cases,  like  the  Laurel,  the  pollen-sacs  open  by 
lids,  which  close  when  the  stamen  is  moistened,  and  thus  g^ard  the 
enclosed  pollen  against  wetting. 

Protection  against  Animals 

There  are  many  devices  by  which  plants  are  protected  against  the 
attacks  of  animals.  These  attacks  may  be  in  the  way  of  robbing 
the  plant  of  nectar  or  pollen,  without  being  useful  in  pollination,  or 
they  may  be  attacks  by  animals  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  the  plant.  Of  the  first  kind  are  the  visits  of  small  creeping 
insects,  like  ants,  or  the  attacks  of  slugs  and  snails.  The  visits  of 
the  former  may  be  prevented  by  the  development  of  sticky  glandular 
hairs  upon  the  stalks  and  outer  leaves  of  the  flowers,  a  very  common 
device  in  many  plants,  such  as  species  of  Catch-fly  (Silene),  Tomato, 
Petunia,  and  other  "  clammy-pubescent "  plants.     It  is  possible  that 
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the  smooth  waxy  coating  of  the  stems  of  other  plants — e.g.  Bloodroot 
(Sanguinaria),  Dicentra,  etc. —  may  be  useful  in  preventing  the  ascent 
of  creeping  insects.  Within  the  flower,  alao,  there  may  be  densely 
set  hairs,  which  are  imjjenetrable  by  the  smaller  insects  that  would 
rob  the  flower  of  honey  but  not  assist  in  pollination.  The  dense 
felted  masses  of  hairs  at  the  base  of  the  stamens  in  Cobcea  seandens 
are  examples  of  this,  and  the  similar  hairs  upon  the  stamen-filaments 
in  Tradescantia  and  other  flowers  are  probably  of  the  same  nature. 

Protection  of  Zerophytes.  —  The  great  development  of  thorns, 
spines,  and  bristles,  especially  in  plants  of  dry  regions,  is  largely 
protective,  as  these  plants  are  especially  liable  to  injury  from  hungry 
herbivorous  animals.  The  dagger-leaves  of  the  desert  Yuccas  and 
Agaves,  and  the  terrible  spines  of  the  Cacti,  are  admirable  examples 
of  the  efficiency  of  such  protective  structures,  and  the  thistles  and 
brambles  of  roadsides  illustrate  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale. 

Odors.  —  The  strong  odors  and  the  poisonous  or  at  least  dis- 
tasteful latex  of  many  plants  are  probably  also  protective  in  their 
nature. 

Hyrmecophilisni 

Among  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  symbiosis  between  plants 
and  animals  is  Myrmecophiliam,  or  the  association  of  ants  with 
various  plants  for  protection,  or  otherwise.     The  frequent  presence 
of  nectar  glands  upon  leaves 
and  stems,  e.g.  those  on  the 
petioles  of  species  of  Popu- 
lus,  CheiTy,  Ricinus,  etc.,  is 
usually  associated  with  the 
visits  of  ants,  which  protect 
the  plants  from  the  attacks 
of  injurious  insects,  or  even 
ward  off  the  attacks  of  large 
herbivorous  animals,  which 
are  attacked  by  the  ants. 

Much     more    remarkable 
are  the  various  tropical  myr- 
mecophilous    plants    which 
provide  shelter  for  ants,  in 
return    for   protection   from    Yia.VSS.  — Acacia  tphmroixphala.     A  inyrme- 
other  ants,  principally  leaf-        oophilous  plant.    AnU  live  in   the  enlarged 
«„.U„g  f.™^    Among  the       SL]!-.™;  "i  "X?  .".T  .t  Ki*.! 
first      described     forms     ot         (After  Noll.) 
these    plants   were   species 

of  Cecropia,  a  tropical  genus  of  American  trees.  These  possess 
hollow  stems,  within  which  ants  live.     There  are  also  produced 
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upon  the  petioles  special  food-bodies  which  are  eaten  by  the  ants. 
A  similar  provision  is  found  in  a  species  of  Acacia  (A.  sphcBrocephr 
ald)f  which  provides  food-bodies  upon  its  leaves,  and  develops 
large  hollow  thorns  which  serve  as  domiciles  for  the  ants  (Fig.  493). 

The  genus  Myrmecodia  of  Java  comprises  plants  which  develop  a 
large  tuber-like  stem,  which  contains  extensive  chambers  in  which 
dwell  colonies  of  ants.  It  was  supposed  that  the  formation  of  these 
chambers  was  caused  directly  by  the  presence  of  the  ants ;  but  it  has 
been  shown  that  they  may  form  without  the  presence  of  the  ants, 
and  that  the  chambered  tuber  is  probably  a  provision  for  storing 
water,  and  not  primarily  an  adaptation  to  shelter  the  ants. 

The  leaf-cutting  ants,  of  which  a  number  occur  in  the  Southern 
states,  offer  a  very  remarkable  case  of  symbiosis,  in  this  instance 
with  a  Fungus.  The  leaves  which  they  cut  from  various  trees  are 
carried  into  their  subterranean  dwellings,  where  they  are  packed 
together  to  form  a  sort  of  miniature  hotbed,  upon  which,  in  course 
of  time,  a  peculiar  Fungus  mycelium  develops.  These  Fungi  produce 
at  the  tips  of  the  hyphae  abundant  swollen  bodies  which  are  greedily 
eaten  by  the  ants. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

GEOLOGICAL  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 

When  the  first  plants  appeared  upon  the  earth  it  is  impossible  to 
say,  since  these  have  left  no  traces  in  the  rocks,  and  the  earliest 
recognizable  plant-remains  belong  to  forms  already  much  specialized. 
The  perishable  nature  of  the  simplest  plants,  like  most  Algae,  is  such 
as  to  preclude  their  preservation  in  a  recognizable  condition  in  the 
fossil  state.  Consequently  the  geological  history  of  the  lower  plants 
is  exceedingly  unsatisfactory. 

Thallophytes 

Schizophyta.  —  While  certain  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
Fission-algsB  and  Bacteria  ai-e  wanting  in  the  oldest  rocks,  there  are 
nevertheless  suggestions  of  their  presence  in  the  occurrence  of  cal- 
careous nodules,  perhaps  due  to  the  growth  of  Schizophyceae,  and 
evidences  of  decomposition  in  the  tissues  of  fossil  plants,  evidently 
the  result  of  the  activity  of  Bacteria.  Indeed,  actual  bacterial  cells 
have  been  described  in  a  fossil  condition,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  Bacteria  were  among  the  veiy  earliest  organisms 
to  appear  upon  the  earth. 

Algae.  —  The  perishable  nature  of  most  Algae  accounts  for  their 
rai-ity  in  a  fossil  condition,  but  there  are  certain  fossils  which  have 
with  some  reason  been  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  large  Algse, 
sijnilar  to  the  Kelps.  Of  these  supposed  Phaeophyceae,  the  best 
known  is  the  genus  Neraatophycus,  of  Devonian  age. 

Green  Algae.  —  Of  the  Green  Algae,  the  Siphoneae  are  especially  well 
represented  in  a  fossil  state,  owing  to  the  deposit  of  lime  with  which 
they  are  incrusted.  At  the  present  day,  these  calcareous  Siphoneae 
are  important  agents  in  the  building  of  coral-reefs,  where  their  cal- 
careous skeletons  add  materially  to  the  growing  reef.  It  is  now 
known  that  similar  forms  occurred  in  Silurian,  and  possibly  in  older 
formations.  These  ancient  forms  were  apparently  similar  to  some 
of  the  existing  types. 

Rhodophyceae.  —  Another  group  of  calcareous  Algae,  of  possibly 
equal  antiquity,  are  the  Corallines,  a  group  of  the  Rhodophyceae, 
which  also  are  still  of  importance  as  reef-builders.  They  are  the  so- 
ealled  "  Nullipore  "  corals,  formerly  supposed  to  be  animals. 
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Characes.  —  The  Oharacese  are  known  in  a  fossil  condition  in  rocks 
of  various  ages.  The  genus  Chara  is  first  certainly  met  with  in 
Jurassic  rocks,  but  fossils  closely  resembling  the  characteristic 
spirally  marked  spore-fruits  are  met  with  in  Devonian  and  Carbonif- 
erous strata.  It  seems  probable  that  these  really  represent  fossils 
allied,  at  least,  to  the  true  Characese. 

Diatoms.  —  As  might  be  expected,  the  Diatoms  are  found  abun- 
dantly in  a  fossil  state,  their  silicious  shells  being  almost  indestruc- 
tible. The  Diatoms,  if  we  may  trust  the  geological  record,  are  not  a 
very  ancient  group  of  plants.  The  oldest  authentic  record  occurs  in 
the  Lias,  but  except  for  two  species  occurring  there,  all  of  the  fossil 
Diatoms  are  of  Cretaceous  age,  or  more  recent,  and  these  fossil 
Diatoms,  with  few  exceptions,  are  closely  allied  to,  or  identical  with, 
existing  species. 

Fangi.  —  The  occurrence  of  fossil  Fungi  has  been  recorded  from 
rocks  of  various  ages,  but  in  most  cases  the  remains  are  too  uncer- 
tain to  make  a  satisfactory  determination  possible.  The  Fungi  are 
usually  found  associated  with  other  vegetable  structures  upon  which 
they  were  growing  as  parasites  or  saprophytes. 

Bryophytes 

The  remains  of  Bryophytes,  except  a  small  number  in  the  morie 
recent  formations,  are  so  fragmentary  and  uncertain  as  to  throw  nb 
light  upon  the  geological*  history  of  the  class.  The  extremely  per- 
ishable character  of  the  Liverw^orts,  and  the  danger  of  confusing 
imprints  of  other  plants  with  them,  explains  the  almost  complete 
absence  in  a  fossil  state  of  structures  which  can  certainly  be  as- 
signed to  this  group.  Of  the  few  forms  which  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonably certain  may  be  mentioned  Marchantites  Sezannensis,  of  the 
Oligocene,  which  is  allied  to  the  living  Marchantiaceae.  The  only 
fossils  which  are  certainly  to  be  referred  to  the  Musci  are  all  from 
the  Tertiary  and  later  rocks,  although  some  Palaeozoic  fossils  have 
been  doubtfully  referred  to  this  class. 

Fossil  Pteridophytes 

The  Pteridophytes  are  abundant  in  a  fossil  condition,  and  in  many 
instances  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their 
character.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  the  tissues  themselves  have 
been  so  little  changed  that  the  cellular  structure  may  be  made  out 
with  gi*eat  clearness,  and  our  knowledge  of  some  of  these  extinct  forms 
is  very  complete.  It  is  evident,  also,  from  a  study  of  these  fossil 
forms  that  many  types  have  become  entirely  extinct,  and  that  others 
have  left  but  few  and  degenerate  descendants  at  the  present  time. 
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The  oldest  known  Pteridopbytes  are  of  Silurian  age,  a  small  num- 
ber of  Ferns  being  referable  to  these  formations.  In  the  Devonian 
there  were  probably  representatives  of  all  the  existing  classes  of 
Pteridopbytes,  as  well  as  forms  which  had  no  certain  relation  to 
these.  It  is  in  the  Carboniferous  rocks,  however,  that  there  are  found 
the  greatest  number  of  these  plants,  which  during  this  period  played 
a  much  more  important  part  than  they  do  at  the  present  day,  this 
being  especially  true  of  the  now  relatively  unimportant  Lycopods 
and  Equisetales. 

Ferns.  —  Recent  studies  have  thrown  much  light  upon  the  affinities 
of  the  Palaeozoic  Ferns.  It  seems  pretty  ceitain  that  these  were  for 
the  most  part  related  to  the  Marattiacese,  which  at  present  are  con- 
fined to  the  Tropics  and  include  but  a  small  number  of  species  belong- 
ing to  but  five  genera.  The  MarattiaceaB  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks 
show  very  much  greater  variety  than  is  found  among  their  modern 
descendants,  some  of  which,  like  Dansea  and  Angiopteris,  do  not 
seem  to  have  altered  much  from  their  Palaeozoic  ancestors.  The  other 
living  group  of  Eusporangiatae,  the  Ophioglossaceae,  is  scantily  rep- 
resented in  a  fossil  state,  although  there  is  a  good  reason  to  assume 
that  it  is  an  ancient  type. 

The  prevailing  modern  type  of  Ferns,  the  Leptosporangiatae,  are 
not  certainly  represented  among  Palaeozoic  fossils,  although  there  are 
occasionally  found  annulate  sporangia  which  seem  to  resemble  those 
of  the  lower  members  of  the  group,  the  Osmundaceae,  Gleicheniaceae, 
etc.,  and  cei*tain  forms  may  have  been  synthetic  types,  combining 
characteristics  of  the  several  families  which  become  later  completely 
differentiated.  One  of  these  synthetic  types  has  come  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  genus  Matonia,  represented  by  two  rare  Ferns  of 
the  Malayan  region.  Matonia  is  intermediate  in  character  between 
the  Gleicheniaceae  and  Cyatheaceae,  and  is  the  sole  living  represen- 
tative of  a  family  which  was  abundantly  represented  in  the  Second- 
ary formations  by  numerous  species.  During  the  Mesozoic  age  the 
Marattiaceae  of  the  Palaeozoic  formations  give  way  to  the  lower  Lep- 
tosporangiates,  like  the  Osmundaceae  and  Gleicheniaceae,  which  in 
the  present  flora  are  largely  supplanted  by  the  Polypodiacese,  now 
comprising  a  very  large  majority  of  existing  Pteridopbytes.  The 
heterosporous  Ferns,  the  Hydropterides  (Marsilia,  Salvinia)  are  only 
scantily  represented  among  fossils,  and  these  all  belong  to  the  later 
formations. 

Equisetales. — The  class  Equisetales  is  at  present  represented  by 
about  twenty-five  species,  all  belonging  to  the  genus  Equisetum,  the 
last  survivors  of  a  once  important  and  widespread  group,  some  of 
which  were  of  tree-like  proportions.  The  earliest  remains  of  these 
plants  occur  in  the  Devonian,  and  during  the  Carboniferous  they 
reached  an  extraordinary  development. 
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The  largest  of  these  fossil  Horsetails  were  the  Calamites,  which 
have  been  so  perfectly  preserved  that  their  structure  is  accurately 
known.  They  were  like  gigantic  Equiseta,  from  which  they  differed 
in  having  a  secondary  growth  of  the  vascular  bundles  of  the  stems, 
like  that  in  the  Coniferse.  There  were  also  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  sporangia.  Some  of  these  Calamites  were  heterosporous, 
but  heterospory  was  not  as  pronounced  as  in  some  of  the  Ferns  and 
Lycopods. 

The  Calamites  disappeared  before  the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic ;  and  in 
the  Mesozoic  and  succeeding  formations  the  forms  encountered  all 
belong  to  types  closely  resembling  the  existing  genus  Equisetum, 
although  many  of  the  Mesozoic  forms  were  very  much  larger  than 
any  living  species,  and  probably  showed  a  secondary  growth  of  the 
stem,  which  is  completely  absent  in  all  living  species,  although  a 
trace  of  this  has  been  found  in  Equisetum  tebnateia. 

Sphenophyllales.  —  Among  the  characteristic  Palaeozoic  fossils  are 
certain  Pteridophytes,  Sphenophy Hales,  which  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily referred  to  any  of  the  three  existing  classes.  These,  on  the 
whole,  resemble  most  nearly  some  of  the  Calamarieae,  to  which  they 
are  probably  remotely  related.  A  recently  described  fructification, 
described  under  the  name  Cheirostrobus,  is  considered  by  Prof.  D.  H. 
Scott  to  represent  a  type  combining  characters  of  the  Sphenophyllar 
les,  Calamarieae,  and  Lycopodiales. 

Lycopodiales.  —  Like  the  Equisetales,  the  Lycopods  also  reached 
a  much  greater  development  in  Palaeozoic  times  than  at  present, 
although  there  is  not  the  disparity  in  numbers  between  the  fossil 
and  living  forms  that  characterizes  the  former  class.  In  their 
general  characters,  the  Palaeozoic  Lycopods  closely  resembled  their 
existing  descendants,  but  most  of  them  were  of  large  size,  often 
becoming  lofty  trees,  thirtj*^  to  forty  metres  in  height,  and  showing 
a  marked  secondary  thickening  of  the  vascular  bundles. 

Like  the  modern  Club-mosses,  the  branches  forked  dichotomously 
and  were  thickly  beset  with  narrow  leaves.  These,  in  the  very 
characteristic  genera,  Lepidodendron  and  Sigillaria,  when  they  fell 
off  left  a  scar,  which  persisted  upon  the  stem,  and  was  not  unlike 
the  scars  found  upon  the  younger  branches  of  some  large-leaved 
species  of  Pines. 

The  cones  of  some  of  these  fossil  Lycopods  have  been  preserved, 
so  that  their  structure  is  pretty  well  known.  The  cones  described 
under  the  name  Lepidostrobus  are  much  like  those  of  Lycopodium 
or  Selaginella,  each  of  the  sporophylls  of  which  it  was  composed  bear- 
ing a  single  sporangium  upon  its  upper  face.  The  sporangium  was 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  existing  forms,  and  sometimes  two  sorts 
of  spores  were  developed.  Whether  heterospory  was  carried  so  far  as 
to  produce  seeds  in  any  plants  of  this  series  is  a  disputed  question. 
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The  earliest  Lycopods  occur  in  the  Devonian  formations,  and  the 
group  reached  its  greatest  development  in.  the  Carboniferous.  The 
arborescent  Lepidodendrons  and  Sigillarias  became  extinct  toward 
the  end  of  the  Palaeozoic  era,  and  the  later  forms  are  all  smaller 
and  more  like  the  existing  species. 

Gymnosperms 

The  Gymnosperms,  as  might  be  expected,  are  found  before  any 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  Angiosperms  is  apparent.  The  earliest 
remains  of  gyranospermous  affinities  occur  in  the  Devonian,  but 
these  belong  to  a  peculiar  class,  the  CordaiteaB,  which  became  extinct 
toward  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous.  These  were  trees  with  large 
leaves,  recalling  those  of  Monocotyledons,  but  the  structure  of  the 
stem  was,  on  the  whole,  much  like  that  of  the  ConiferaB.  The  flowers 
and  seeds  have  been  preserved  in  some  cases  in  a  remarkable  state 
of  perfection,  so  that  the  structure  has  been  made  out  in  detail. 
It  is  evident  that  the  gametophyte,  especially  the  male  gametophyte, 
was  better  developed  than  in  any  living  Spermatophytes.  Within 
the  pollen-spore  a  cellular  body  can  be  seen  which  is,  perhaps,  com- 
parable to  the  group  of  sperm-cells  within  the  antheridium  of  the 
heterosporous  Pteridophytes.  So  perfectly  are  the  ovules  preserved 
in  some  instances,  that  the  archegonia  can  be  recognized,  and  the 
pollen-grains  lying  in  a  pollen  chamber  much  like  that  found  in  the 
ovule  of  the  Cycads.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Cordaiteai 
were  synthetic  forms,  uniting  the  characters  of  Cycatls  and  Conifers, 
although  their  affinities,  on  the  whole,  are  rather  with  the  latter. 

Gin1qg;oale8. — Of  the  existing  Gymnosperms,  the  oldest  tyjje  is 
Ginkgo,  now  reduced  to  a  single  species,  G,  hilobdf  of  China  and 
Japan.  This  genus  can  be  traced  back  to  the  early  Mesozoic  forma- 
tions, and  it  may  possibly  have  existed  in  the  later  Palaeozoic,  where 
fossils  evidently  related  to  Ginkgo  certainly  occur.  It  seems  possi- 
ble, however,  that  the  Palaeozoic  forms  were  more  nearly  related  to 
the  ('ordaiteae,  which  show  affinities  with  Ginkgo. 

Cycadales.  —  The  Cycads,  like  Ginkgo,  represent  a  very  ancient 
type  of  Spermatophytes,  and  are  also  met  with  abundantly^  in  a 
fossil  state.  They  reached  their  greatest  development  during  the 
Mesozoic,  but  there  are  Palaeozoic  fossils  of  undoubted  eycadean 
affinities,  although  it  is  doubtful,  in  most  cases,  whether  they  are 
true  Cycads.  Among  the  most  important  of  recent  discoveries  is 
the  fact  that  many  Palaeozoic  fossils,  supposed  to  be  Ferns,  are 
really  forms  intermediate  between  the  Ferns  and  Cycads,  and 
included  by  some  botanists  in  a  special  class,  the  Cycado-filices. 
Of  these  may  be  mentioned  the  genera  Heterangiura,  Lyginodendron, 
and  MeduUosa.     Of  the  various  types  of  fossil  Cycads,  some  are  not 
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distinguishable  from  the  living  genera.  Fossil  sporophylls  exactly 
like  those  of  Cycas  have  been  found,  and  forms  resembling  closely 
Zamia  and  other  living  genera,  occur.  Others  of  the  fossil  Cycads, 
however,  especially  the  Bennettiteae,  differ  very  much  from  any 
existing  genera. 

Conifers.  —  The  Coniferse,  at  present  the  predominant  type  of 
Gymnosperms,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  later  Palaeozoic,  certain 
Permian  fossils  being  probably  true  Conifers,  although  the  remains  of 
those  early  types  are  not  well  preserved.  The  Permian  genus  Wal- 
chia  is  said  to  present  features  resembling  the  living  genus  Araucaria. 

Another  Permian  genus,  Voltzia,  has  been  referred  to  the  Taxodi- 
nese,  which  includes  the  Sequoias  and  Bald-cypress  (Taxodium). 
Both  of  the  latter  genera  occur  abundantly  in  a  fossil  state  from 
the  lower  Cretaceous  upward,  and  were  evidently  far  more  widely 
distributed  than  at  present,  the  same  being  true  with  some  other 
genera  —  e.g.  Glyptostrobus,  Cryptomeria,  etc.  Some  of  these  fossils 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  from  living  species. 

The  Cypresses  (Cupressinese)  are  first  met  with  somewhat  later 
than  the  Taxodineae. 

Tazacese.  —  The  Yew  family  is  less  abundantly  represented  in  a 
fossil  state,  but  there  are  remains  which  can  be  referred  to  most  of 
the  living  genera.  Torreya,  now  represented  by  four  widely  scat- 
tered species,  appears  first  in  the  lower  Cretaceous,  and  the  genus 
Cephalotaxus  occurs  in  the  same  formation.  Phyllocladus  and  Podo- 
carpus  have  also  been  found  in  Cretaceous  formations. 

Pinaceae.  —  The  bulk  of  the  living  Conifers  belong  to  the  Pinaceae, 
which  comprise  the  Pines,  Firs,  Spruces,  etc.  Fossils  resembling 
these  have  been  described  from  the  Permian,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
lower  Cretaceous  that  cones  of  unmistakable  Pinaceae  are  encoun- 
tered. Here  are  found  numerous  cones  referable  to  the  living  genera 
Pinus,  Cedrus,  Abies,  Tsuga,  and  others. 

In  the  Tertiary  the  Conifers  increase  in  importance,  and  some  of 
the  living  genera  which  are  now  of  very  restricted  range,  like  the 
genus  Sequoia  and  Taxodium,  were  then  widely  distributed,  as  is 
testified  by  their  fossil  remains. 

Gnetales.  —  The  third  class  of  living  Gymnosperms,  the  Gnetales, 
is  so  scantily  represented  in  a  fossil  state  as  to  throw  no  light  upon 
the  history  of  these  peculiar  plants. 

Fossil  Angiosperms 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  Angio- 
sperms, their  fossil  remains  in  the  earlier  formations  being  too 
meagre  and  imperfect  to  make  their  nature  certain.  Many  fossils 
formerly  considered  to  be  Angiosperms  are  now  known  to  belong  to 
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Other  groups,  and  it  is  not  until  the  upper  Jurassic  formations,  and 
possibly  still  later,  that  fossils  are  encountered  which  can  without 
question  be  assigned  to  the  Angiosperms. 

To  judge  from  a  study  of  the  living  forms,  it  is  likely  that  the 
earliest  members  of  the  class,  especially  among  the  Monocotyledons, 
were  plants  of  delicate  structure,  which  were  not  fitted  to  leave  fos- 
sil traces;  and  this  makes  it  probable  that  the  first  Angiosperms 
appeared  in  somewhat  earlier  formations  than  those  in  which  their 
first  fossil  traces  are  found. 

Monocotyledons.  —  The  Monocotyledons  are  largely  plants  without 
woody  stems,  and  with  delicate  leaves,  of  such  simple  structure  as 
to  make  their  identification  in  a  fossil  state  extremely  difficult.  A 
few  types,  like  the  Palms,  have  firm  leaves,  which  are  often  met  with 
fossil,  but  these  are  the  exception. 

Probably  the  oldest  known  fossil  which  is  an  unmistakable  Mono- 
cotyledon is  Alismacites,  of  which  the  leaf-prints  are  much  like 
Alisma  and  other  related  forms.  These  prints  occur  in  the  lower 
Cretaceous  of  Portugal.  Palms  are  first  encountered  in  the  Ceno- 
manian,  middle  Cretaceous,  and  in  the  upper  Cretaceous  they  were 
evidently  abundant,  though  less  so  than  in  the  Tertiary,  where 
examples  of  most  of  the  existing  types  of  Monocotyledons  occur. 

Dicotyledons.  —  While  the  lower  Monocotyledons  are  mostly  her- 
baceous plants,  this  is  not  true  of  the  primitive  Dicotyledons,  many 
of  which  are  shrubs  and  trees,  with  firm  leaves  well  fitted  to  leave 
fossil  remains.  With  few  exceptions,  the  earliest  fossil  Dicotyle- 
dons may  be  assigned  to  living  families,  and  often  to  existing  genera. 
The  age  of  these  earliest  Dicotyledons  is  about  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Monocotyledons,  as  they  are  found  in  the  lower  Cretaceous.  The 
oldest  known  forms  belong  to  the  Apetalae,  species  of  Willow  and 
Poplar  occurring  in  the  lower  Cretaceous,  and  Oaks,  Beeches,  Chest- 
nuts, and  Birches  being  found  in  the  upper  Cretaceous. 

During  the  Tertiary,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Monocotyledons,  the 
increase  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  Dicotyledons  was  very  great, 
and  most  of  the  families  were  probably  represented.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  the  great  family  of  the  Compositae,  generally  recognized 
as  the  most  specialized  of  the  Dicotyledons,  and  presumably  one  of 
the  most  recent,  is  very  poorly  represented  in  a  fossil  condition,  and 
these  are  all  from  the  later  Tertiary  and  more  recent  formations. 

FACTORS  INFLUEXCING    THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    LIVING 

PLANTS 

In  considering  the  present  distribution  of  plants  upon  the  earth, 
several  factors  must  be  taken  into  account.  First  of  all,  we  must 
consider  the  distribution  of  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  flora  as 
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revealed  by  the  geological  record.  There  are  then  to  be  determined 
the  factors  which  influence  the  distribution  at  the  present  time. 

Climate.  —  First  in  importance  in  the  distribution  of  plants  is  the 
climate.  The  temperature  and  moisture  of  any  district  are  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  determining  the  character  of  its  flora. 

Migrations.  —  The  spreading  of  plants  from  one  place  to  another 
is  dependent  largely  upon  suitable  land  communicatioix  Regions 
separated  by  large  bodies  of  water,  high  mountains,  or  extensive 
deserts,  differ  much  more  from  each  other  than  do  those  where  no 
such  barriers  exist.  Mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  are  important 
highways  for  the  migration  of  plants  from  high  latitudes  to  lower 
ones.  Finally,  plants  are  provided  with  special  means  of  transport 
through  the  agency  of  air  and  water,  or  by  the  aid  of  animals. 


Changes  in  Climate 

It  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  Palaeozoic  flora  that  it  was  essen- 
tially the  same  all  over  the  world,  the  same  forms  being  found,  for 
example,  in  Africa,  Australia,  Europe,  and  North  America.  During 
this  period  the  predominant  plants  were  Pteridophytes,  although 
some  Gymnosperms  were  also  present.  The  character  of  the  Ferns, 
mostly  allied  to  the  living  Marattiaceae,  which  are  tropical,  indicates 
that  the  climate  of  the  Carboniferous  era  was  a  warm  and  humid 
one,  such  as  now  prevails  only  in  the  Tropics. 

The  similai'ity  in  the  flora  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  continued 
through  the  early  Mesozoic ;  but  there  are  indications  that  the  tem- 
perature was  beginning  to  lower  somewhat,  although  the  greater 
number  of  plants  of  this  period  belong  to  types  which  are  now  either 
tropical  or  subtropical,  this  being  noticeably  the  case  with  the  charac- 
teristic Cycads. 

In  the  Cretaceous  many  living  genera  appear,  and  from  that  time 
the  number  rapidly  increases,  this  being  especially  the  case  with  the 
Dicotyledons.  Among  the  Cretaceous  genera  may  be  mentioned 
Cycas,  Sequoia,  Betula,  Quercus,  Juglans,  Platanus,  Liriodendron, 
Acer,  Eucalyptus,  and  numerous  others.  Some  of  these  are  still 
widely  distributed ;  others,  like  Sequoia  and  Eucalyptus,  have  become 
much  more  restricted  in  their  range ;  but  during  the  Cretaceous  they 
were  all  cosmopolitan,  indicating  a  still  uniform,  probably  subtropi- 
cal, climate. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  and  the  beginning  of  the  Terti- 
ary, certain  of  the  types  which  now  live  in  low  latitudes  began  to 
disappear  from  the  more  northern  formations,  indicating  a  cooling  of 
the  northern  regions,  and  the  beginning  of  the  differentiation  of  the 
different  climates  with  their  more  and  more  divergent  floras. 
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The  tropical  types,  such  as  the  Palms,  Laurels,  and  Figs,  disap- 
pear gradually  from  the  northern  regions,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  the  Oaks,  Birches,  Willows,  etc.,  which  characterize  the  cooler 
zones. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  Tertiary,  as  shown  by  Pliocene  deposits,  the 
flora  of  Europe  was  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  North  America 
to-day,  the  more  southern  regions  also  including  a  niunber  of  such 
subtropical  types  as  Palms  and  Bamboos.  Among  the  American 
genera  living  in  Europe  in  Tertiary  times,  but  which  are  now  extinct, 
were  Sequoia,  Sassafras,  Magnolia,  Liriodendron,  Oreodaphne,  and 
others.  These  also  occur  in  more  northern  regions,  and  extend  into 
Asia,  indicating  a  very  similar  flora  for  the  whole  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  during  the  later  Tertiary. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  flora  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is 
very  incomplete,  but  it  would  appear  that  although  there  were  a 
number  of  forms  allied  to  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
peculiar  southern  types  were  already  differentiated. 

The  great  factor  in  the  changed  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  was  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  northern  regions 
with  the  gradual  oncoming  of  the  glacial  epoch.  With  the  lowering 
of  the  temperature,  and  the  advance  of  the  great  ice-sheet,  vegetar 
tion  was  driven  southward.  The  hardier  forms,  like  some  of  the 
Willows  and  Birches,  and  certain  Alpine  flowers,  could  maintain 
themselves  up  to  the  edge  of  the  glaciers  as  they  do  to^lay  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  and  upon  lofty  mountains ;  but  the  tender  forms  were 
obliged  to  retreat  to  a  more  genial  climate. 

The  fate  of  these  plants  was  very  different  in  America  and  in 
Europe.  This  was  the  result  of  the  very  different  configurations  of 
the  two  continents.  In  the  former  the  great  mountain  systems  run 
north  and  south,  and  there  is  direct  land  communication  with  the 
Tropics.  In  Europe,  which  lies  farther  north  and  was  subjected  to 
much  more  extensive  glaciation  than  America,  the  mountain  chains 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  extend  east  and  west,  and  moreover  the 
Mediterranean  lies  between  its  southern  shores  and  Africa  Thus 
overtaken  by  the  advancing  glaciers,  nearly  all  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical types  which  still  exist  in  North  America  and  Eastern  Asia 
were  completely  exterminated.  The  extraordinary  number  of  closely 
related  plants  which  occur  in  Eastern  Asia  and  Atlantic  North 
America  are  therefore  simply  the  survivors  of  the  once  continuous 
Tertiary  flora,  which  have  disappeared  from  Europe. 

With  the  retreat  of  the  ice-sheet  the  plants  advanced  north  again, 
and  the  hardier  forms  which  kept  near  the  ice-sheet  still  form  a  con- 
tinuous subpolar  flora.  A  large  number  of  northern  plants  are  met 
with  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  both  the  old  and  new  world.  Among 
these  are  the  White-birch,  Aspen,  Willow,  Fir,  ^nd  many  species 
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of  herbaceous  plants,  like  the  little  Linnaea,  the  Iceland-poppy, 
and  other  arctic  and  sub-arctic  flowers. 

Some  of  these  northern  plants  occur  also  on  the  summits  of  widely 
separated  mountains,  where  they  were  probably  left  stranded  at  the 
close  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

With  the  great  diiferences  in  climate  which  now  prevail  in  the 
different  climatic  zones,  the  uniform  flora  of  the  Tertiary  has  become 
extraordinarily  varied,  and  the  Angiosperms  have  shown  themselves 
especially  well  fitted  to  modify  their  structure'  in  accordance  with 
the  demands  of  their  new  environment.  The  Pteridophytes  and 
Gymnosperms  of  the  earlier  geological  formations  have  given  way 
more  and  more  to  the  aggressive  and  adaptable  Angiosperms ;  and 
it  is  only  in  exceptionally  favored  localities,  such  as  the  mountains  of 
the  Pacific  slope  and  the  moist  mountains  of  the  Tropics,  that  they 
can  now  compete  successfully  with  their  angiospermous  rivals. 

Aquatics.  —  The  conditions  in  water  have  remained  more  uniform 
than  those  on  land,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  aquatic  flora  of 
the  earth  is  much  more  uniform  than  that  of  the  land.  Most 
geuera  and  many  species  of  fresh-water  Algse  are  cosmopolitan,  and 
many  genera  of  aquatic  Spermatophytes,  like  Nymphaea,  Potamo- 
geton,  Naias,  etc.,  are  very  widely  distributed. 

Terrestrial  Plants.  —  With  the  terrestrial  plants  it  is  different,  and 
the  remote  regions  of  the  earth  are  characterized  by  their  own  types, 
which  often  have  little  affinity  with  those  of  other  regions,  this 
divergence  becoming  most  marked  as  the  equatorial  regions  are 
approached. 

The  Subpolar  Zone.  —  As  we  have  alreadj'-  seen,  the  flora  of  the 
high  northern  latitudes  is  much  the  same  eveiy  where.  The  climatic 
conditions  are  very  similar  throughout,  and  the  survivors  of  the 
preglacial  flora  which  occupy  it  are  much  the  same  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  the  differences  being  most  marked  along  the  southern 
limits  of  the  zone,  where  there  is  a  mingling  of  southern  forms. 

The  few  trees  which  characterize  this  northern  zone,  Birches, 
Willows,  Poplars,  Firs,  etc.,  are  either  identical  throughout  the 
whole  subpolar  zone  or  are  closely  related  species.  At  the  extreme 
limits  of  vegetation  toward  the  pole  all  trees  disappear.  In  North- 
ern Europe,  in  Alaska,  and  in  Canada,  the  peat  bogs  show  many  of 
the  same  plants  —  Sundews,  ('ranberries,  Crowberries,  and  "other 
Heathlike  plants,  Cotton-grass  and  Orchids.  In  the  woods  we  meet 
the  exquisite  little  Twin-flower  (Linnsea)  and  the  fragrant  Pyrola, 
and  on  the  rocks  the  same  Harebell  in  Scotland  and  in  Canada. 

North  Temperate  Zone.  —  Going  southward  the  uniformity  of  the 
vegetation  becomes  less  marked  in  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 
Thus  while  the  Northern  United  States  and  Southern  Canada  have 
many  plants  similar  to  those  of  Eurppe  and  northern  Asia,  the  num- 
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ber  of  identical  species  is  not  large,  and  there  is  a  large  proportion 
of  quite  unrelated  forms.  In  Europe  the  Oaks,  Elms,  Ashes, 
Beeches,  etc.,  are  all  different  species  from  those  in  America,  and 
the  latter  continent  shows  various  types,  such  as  the  Hickories, 
Tulip-tree,  and  Sassafras,  which  are  quite  absent  from  the  present 
European  flora.  Among  herbaceous  plants  the  differences  are  per- 
haps even  more  marked,  for  although  there  are  many  genera  in 
common,  each  has  forms  not  represented  in  the  other.  Thus  America 
has  no  true  Heaths,  no  Foxgloves,  no  Crocus,  Tulip,  or  Narcissus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Dicentra,  Bloodroot  (Sanguinaria),  Mandrake 
(Podophyllum),  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Orchids,  like  Arethusa 
and  Pogonia,  Sarracenia,  and  many  others,  are  quite  absent  from 
Europe. 

Warm  Temperate  Zone. — The  gi*eater  part  of  Europe  lies  within 
the  northern  zone,  and  it  is  only  along  the  Mediterranean  that  a 
flora  characteristic  of  a  warmer  region  is  noted.  Here  we  meet  with 
many  types  not  occurring  in  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and 
equally  absent  from  our  own  flora,  and  which  are  related  to  the 
Asiatic  and  North  African  tyjDes. 

In  Asia  and  America  there  is  no  break  between  the  temperate 
and  tropical  floras,  as  the  land  communication  is  continuous  and  the 
two  mingle  gradually.  Thus  in  the  middle  part  of  Japan,  Bamboos 
and  Palms  grow  together  with  the  northern  Pines  and  Maples,  and 
in  the  Southern  United  States  the  northern  Oaks  and  Hickories  are 
associated  with  Palmettoes,  Magnolias,  and  other  trees  of  tropical 
affinities.  The  contrast  between  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the 
forests  of  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  the  poverty  in  species  of 
the  European  forests  is  extremely  marked. 

Tropics.  —  It  is  of  course  in  the  Tropics  that  plants  reach  their 
greatest  development  in  number  of  species  and  individuals,  but 
within  the  Tropics  there  is  great  difference  in  different  regions,  de- 
pending upon  the  rainfall.  In  the  equatorial  rain  belt,  and  in  other 
regions  of  heavy  rainfall,  the  country  is  covered  with  an  impene- 
trable forest  in  which  myriads  of  plants  are  fighting  for  existence. 
Every  available  spot  is  occupied,  not  only  upon  the  ground,  but  the 
trees  are  loaded  down  and  often  killed  by  the  masses  of  climbing 
plants  and  epiphytes  which  are  struggling  for  light  and  air.  Unlike 
the  monotonous  forests  of  the  far  North,  composed  of  a  single  species 
of  tree,  here  one  is  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  plant-forms.  The 
tree  trunks  are  completely  hidden  by  the  stems  and  leaves  of  climb- 
ing plants  —  Aroids,  Rattan-palms,  Leguminosae,  Bignonias,  which 
ascend  until  their  leaves  mingle  with  those  in  the  crown  of  the  sup- 
porting tree.  Clinging  to  the  trunk  and  branches  are  innumerable 
epiphytes — Ferns  and  Mosses,  Orchids,  Bromelias,  Lorantliaceae. 
In  the  gloomy  recesses  of  such  a  forest  showy  flowers  are  not  abun- 
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dant.  Although  many  of  the  climbers  and  epiphytes,  especially  the 
Orchids,  may  possess  flowers  of  great  beauty,  these  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
occur  in  numbers  sufficient  to  balance  the  great  mass  of  verdure,  or 
they  are  borne  high  up  above  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

Of  course  where  the  rainfall  is  deficient,  as  in  the  Sahara  and  other 
deserts,  a  luxuriant  vegetation  is  impossible,  and  many  tropical  dis- 
tricts, like  certain  parts  of  Northern  South  America  and  India,  which 
have  a  marked  dry  season,  show  a  very  different  type  of  flora  from 
the  constantly  rainy  equatorial  forests.  Depending  upon  the  amount 
of  rainfall,  these  regions  are  either  .covered  with  heavy  forests,  which 
may  shed  their  leaves  during  the  dry  season,  or  the  country  is  an 
open  savannah  diversified  by  scattered  trees  and  shrubs,  and  covered 
with  a  rapid  growth  of  plants  after  the  rains.  The  veldts  of  South 
Africa  and  the  elevated  plateaus  of  Mexico  are  of  this  type. 

The  keen  struggle  for  existence  within  the  Tropics  has  produced  a 
very  much  greater  number  of  plant-types  than  exist  elsewhere,  and 
these  are  much  more  specialized.  Hence  we  find  very  few  forms  com- 
mon to  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  the  floras  of  these 
regions  have  a  very  marked  character  of  their  own.  While  certain 
families,  like  the  Leguminosae,  Palms,  Orchids,  and  Compositae,  are 
cosmopolitan,  they  are  usually  represented,  not  only  by  distinct  spe- 
cies, but  also  by  distinct  genera  in  the  Tropics  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  Thus  among  the  Palms,  the  Date-palms  (Phoenix)  are  Old- 
World  types,  the  Royal-palms  (Oreodoxa)  and  Palmettoes  (Sabal)  are 
American.  Of  the  Orchids,  the  showy  Cattleyas  and  Oncidiums  of 
our  conservatories  are  American,  the  Vandas  and  Dendrobiums, 
Asiatic, 

Where  plants  are  distributed  throughout  the  Tropics,  like  the  Ba- 
nana, Breadfruit,  and  Cocoanut,  as  well  as  certain  weeds  like  the  Sen- 
sitive-plant, this  is  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  agency  of  man. 

Floras  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  —  The  temperate  zones  of  the 
southern  hemisphere  are  much  more  restricted  than  those  of  the 
north.  So  far  as  it  is  known,  the  flora  of  the  Antarctic  Continent 
is  exceedingly  limited,  and  it  is  completely  shut  off  from  communica- 
tion with  the  land  of  the  north.  Moreover,  the  wide  water-areas 
lying  between  the  southern  extensions  of  South  America  and  Africa 
prevent  any  such  communication  as  exists  between  Asia  and  North 
America.  Australia,  also,  is  completely  shut  off  from  the  other  lands 
of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  surprising,  then,  to  find  very 
much  less  similarity  in  the  floras  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  than 
between  those  of  the  north. 

Isolated  Floras.  —  Where  a  region  is  completely  shut  off  from  com- 
munication with  other  land,  as  happens  especially  in  remote  oceanic 
islands  like  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  New  Zealand,  new  accessions 
to  the  flora  are  necessarily  almost  excluded ;  and  where  the  isolation 
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has  existed  for  a  long  period,  the  adaptation  of  the  plants  to  their 
peculiar  environment  and  the  competition  with  other  plants  results 
in  a  much  specialized  flora,  and  such  isolated  regions  always  show 
a  very  high  proportion  of  "endemic"  or  peculiar  species.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  about  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Dicotyledons  of 
Hawaii  are  endemic,  and  in  Australia  the  proportion  is  probably 
almost  as  great.  In  the  case  of  such  volcanic  islands  as  Hawaii,  the 
ancestors  of  the  existing  flora  must  have  reached  the  islands  at  vari- 
ous times,  and  from  different  sources ;  but  in  Australia  the  ancestors 
of  most  of  the  existing  plants  already  existed  in  the  Tertiarj'-  flora  of 
the  continent. 

Alpine  Floras.  —  Another  type  of  isolated  flora  is  seen  in  the 
Alpine  vegetation  of  high  mountains. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  character  of  the  plants 
of  high  mountains  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  all 
cases  the  Alpine  plants  belong  to  northern  types,  which  often  are  not 
found  elsewhere  within  long  distances.  Thus  upon  the  summits  of 
mountains  within  the  Tropics,  one  may  encounter  plants  of  famil- 
iar northern  genera,  which  are  quite  wanting  in  the  adjacent  low- 
lands. The  writer  has  collected  upon  the  summit  of  the  Blue 
AEountains  of  Jamaica,  some  7000  feet  above  sea-level,  such  north- 
ern plants  as  Strawberries,  Brambles,  Buttercups,  and  others  much 
like  the  species  of  the  northern  United  States,  but  quite  unknown 
elsewhere  upon  the  island  or  the  adjacent  mainland. 

Upon  the  summits  of  the  White  Mountains,  the  little  Greenland 
Sandwort  (Arennria  Grmnlandicci)  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has 
climbed  these  mountcains,  and  other  far  northern  plants  occur  upon 
the  summits  of  the  New  England  mountains. 

The  explanation  usually  offered  for  the  presence  of  these  plants,  so 
far  away  from  their  original  home,  is  that,  driven  southward  by  the 
advancing  ice,  some  of  them,  instead  of  following  the  retreating  ice 
northward,  were  stranded  on  the  mountains  up  which  they  were  com- 
pelled to  ascend,  as  the  increasing  temperature  of  lowlands  became 
unfitted  to  their  needs,  and  the  competition  with  the  plants  better 
fitted  to  the  warmer  climate  compelled  them  to  retreat. 

Similarities  in  Remote  Regions.  —  There  are  sometimes  found  two 
regions,  geographically  far  apart,  which  show  much  greater  -  simi- 
larity than  do  those  much  nearer  to  each  other.  Probably  the  best- 
known  case  is  that  of  the  remarkable  correspondence  between  the 
flora  of  temperate  Eastern  Asia,  and  the  corresponding  region  of 
North  America.  The  similarity  of  the  vegetation  in  these  two 
regions  is  far  greater  than  that  between  California  and  either  of  the 
regions  in  question,  and  what  is  perhaps  more  extraordinary,  than 
that  which  exists  between  Eastern  Asia  and  Europe,  although  there 
is  continuous  land  communication  between  these  two  continents. 
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The  writer  rec«Uls  vividly  the  strangely  ;fainiliar  aspect  of  the 
vegetation' of  Japan,  especially  in  the  island  of  Yezo,  where  nearly 
all  the  more  conspicuous  plants  were  either  the  same,  or  closely 
related  to  common  species  of  the  Atlantic  states.  Such  character- 
istic plants  as  the  Fox-grape,  Poison-ivy,  Sumach,  Bittersweet 
(Celastrus),  Sensitive-fern  (Onoclea  sensibilis),  Elms,  Maples,  Beeches, 
Oaks,  and  Magnolias,  all  closely  resembling  or  identical  with  Eastern 
American  species,  were  striking  features  of,  the  vegetation.  Were 
these  forms  also  common  to  our  Pacific  coast,  and  extended  across 
the  continent,  there  would  be  nothing  remarkable  in  encountering 
them  in  Japan,  but  most  of  them  are  quite  wanting  in  the  Pacific 
states  and  the  intervening  country. 

Professor  Asa  Gray  made  a  very  careful  study  of  the  relation  of 
the  Japanese  flora  to  that  of  North  America,  and  states  that  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  Japanese  plants  are  represented  in  our  Atlantic 
states  hy  either  identical  species  or  closely  related  ones.  This  is 
against  37  per  cent  for  Pacific  North  America  and  48  per  cent  for 
Europe.  Ninety  genera  are  gi-ven  as  common  to  Japan  and  America, 
which  are  absent  from  Europe,  and  of  these  the  greater  part  are  also 
wanting  on  out  Pacific  coast.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of 
these  may  fee'  mentioned  Magnolia,  Nelumbo,  Ami)elopsis,  Wistaria, 
Hydrangea,  HamameliS;  and  Catalga. 

A-stud^'of  these  forms  xeveals  the  interestiiig  fact  that  the  trees 
are,  filniost  without"  exception,  genera  which  are  represented  in  the 
Tertid,ryflbi*a'' of  Europe,  as  well  as  that  of  Japan  and  America,  and 
it  is  highly-probable  that  the- herbaceous  plants,  like  Dicentra,  Podo- 
phyllum, Jeffersonia,  and  other  peculiar  types  of  the  Asiatic  and 
North  American  flora,  are  also  descended  from  Tertiary  ancestors. 

The  survival'  of  these  plants  in  such  widely  separated  regions  is 
accounted  for  by  the  topography  of  the  country,  which  allowed  them 
to  retreat  southward  during  the  glacial  period,  and  to  reestablish 
themselves  northward  with  the  increasing  warmth.  The  climatic 
conditions  of.  the  present  are  very  similar  in  the  two  regions,  and 
are  suited  to  the  needs  of  these  plants.  Their  absence  from  those 
parts  of  Europe'  where  the  climatic  conditions  are  suited  to  their 
growth  is  due  to  their  complete  extinction  during  the  severe  glacier- 
atioh  to  which  all  of  northern  Europe  was  subjected. 

The  absence  of  these  from  the  Pacific  coast  is  readily  explicable 
from  the  character  of  the  climate  in  the  warmer  paints,  which  is  quite 
unsuited  to  the  growth  of  most  of  these  forms. 

The  occurrence  of -the  same  or  closely  related  species  of  the  same 
genus  in  widely  separated  regions  can  also  be  explained  usually  as 
survivals  of  a  once  widespread  type.  A  well-known  case  is  the 
genus  Torreya,  a  Conifer  of  the  Yew-family.  Four  species  are  now 
known^  one  ill  Elorlda,  one  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  two  in  China 
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and  Japan.  We  know,  however,  that  in  Tertiary  times  this  was  a 
common  genus  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  Sequoias  of 
California,  and  the  Cypresses  (Taxodium)  of  the  southern  swamps, 
are  also  disappearing  remnants  of  widespread  Tertiary  genera. 

Flora  of  the  United  States 

The  great  extent  of  territory  within  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
the  great  diversity  of  surface,  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
variety  in  the  flora,  the  distribution  of  which  offers  many  interesting 
problems,  and  illustrates  nearly  all  types  of  vegetation. 

The  unbroken  central  plains  possess  a  continental  climate  of  the 
most  pronounced  character,  with  a  rapid  decrease  in  rainfall  west- 
ward. On  the  eastern  seacoast  there  is  abundant  rainfall,  increas- 
ing southward,  while  on  the  Pacific  slope  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
Finally,  the  arid  central  and  southwestern  plateaus  are  genuine  des- 
erts, whose  scanty  flora  is  extremely  characteristic.  The  direct  con- 
nection with  the  Tropics  residts  in  a  strong  infusion  of  tropical 
types  in  our  southern  flora,  and  the  unbroken  chain  of  mountains 
on  the  Pacific  slope  has  been  an  important  highway  for  the  south- 
ward emigration  of  many  northern  types,  including  a  few  Asiatic 
forms ;  and  at  the  east  the  Appalachian  Mountains  have  also  served 
to  extend  the  southward  range  of  many  northern  species. 

Leaving  aside  the  aquatic  and  strand  floras,  we  may  divide  the 
flora  of  the  United  States,  roughly,  into  a  forest  flora,  a  prairie  flora, 
and  a  desert  flora,  these  merging,  more  or  less  gradually,  into  each 
other  in  some  cases. 

The  Eastern  Forest.  —  The  greater  part  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mississippi  was  originally  covered  with  a  dense  forest,  containing  an 
extraordinarily  large  variety  of  deciduous  trees,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  coniferous  ones.  This  forest,  on  the  extreme  north,  merges  into 
the  subpolar  forest  zone,  which  extends  more  or  less  completely 
across  the  whole  continent,  but  hardly  reaches  the  confines  of  the 
United  States,  Our  northern  forests,  such  as  those  of  northern 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  characterized  by  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  White-pine  (Pinus  strobus),  as  well  as  Hemlocks,  Spruces, 
and  sometimes  the  Norway-pine  (Pintts  resinosci).  Growing  with 
these,  however,  are  various  "hardwood"  trees,  especially  Sugar- 
maples,  Beeches,  Oaks,  etc.  Where  the  Pines  predominate,  there  is 
little  underwood,  and  the  ground  is  thinly  carpeted  with  Club-mosses, 
Wintergreen,  and  other,  mostly  evergi-een,  trailing  plants. 

Somewhat  farther  south,  reaching  its  finest  development  in  the 
Ohio  Valley  and  along  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  the  great  forest 
of  deciduous  trees,  with  relatively  few  Conifers,  which  are  often 
entirely  absent.     Here  the  variety  of  trees  is  far  greater  than  in  the 
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northern  forest.  Among  the  predominant  trees  are  various  Oaks, 
several  Elms,  Maples,  Beech,  Walnut,  Hickories,  Gums  (Liquidambtur 
and  Nyssa),  Ashes,  Tulip-tree,  Sycamore  (Platanus),  Poplar.  Far- 
ther south  appear  the  Magnolias,  Persimmons,  Papaw  (Asimina),  and 
some  other  southern  types,  which  increase  as  the  G  ulf  of  Mexico  is 
approached.  These  trees  are,  with  few  excej^^fcions,  deciduous,  and 
in  the  spring  the  floor  of  the  forest  is  carpeted  with  many  beautiful 
flowers,  which  pass  through  their  whole  growing  period  in  a  few 
weeks.  Of  the  early  flowers  especially  characteristic  of  the  Ameri- 
can forest  may  be  mentioned  species  of  Claytonia,  Dicentra,  Erigenia, 
Sanguinaria,  Erythronium,  Trillium,  Podophyllum,  and  Jeffersonia, 
which  are  associated  with  Hepaticas,  Anemones,  and  Violets,  much 
like  those  of  the  European  woods. 

The  deciduous  forest  is  much  richer  in  undershrubs  and  climbers 
than  the  northern  forest,  and  the  number  of  these  increases  rapidly 
as  we  proceed  southward,  where  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  like 
the  Kalmias,  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  Stuartiap,  Philadelphus,  Hy- 
drangea, etc.,  give  an  added  charm  to  the  woods.  In  these  southern 
forests,  also,  the  number  of  climbing  plants  increases,  and  gives 
a  suggestion  of  the  lianas  of  the  Tropics.  Clematis,  Bittersweet, 
gigantic  Grapevines,  Ampelopsis,  Trumpet-creeper,  Wistaria,  and 
other  woody  creepers  cover  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  their  gar- 
lands of  leaves,  or  clusters  of  showy  flowers. 

Autumn  gives  an  additional  beauty  to  these  great  deciduous  forests, 
when  the  Maples,  Gums,  and  other  trees  display  the  magnificent  colors 
of  their  ripening  foliage. 

Near  the  coast,  and  farther  inland  southward,  are  barren  sandy 
districts,  "Pine  barrens,"  which  are  occupied  almost  exclusively  by 
Pines  (P.  palustriSy  P.  tceda,  etc.),  but  these  cover  a  relatively  small 
area  compared  to  the  great  deciduous  forests,     t 

Finally,  in  the  extreme  south  of  Florida  is  a  small  district  where 
the  forest  is  almost  tropical  in  its  composition,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  forms  related  to  the  adjacent  West  Indian  types.  Palmettoes,' 
wild  Figs,  a  few  epiphytic  Orchids  and  Tillandsias,  recall  faintly  the 
exuberant  growth  of  these  plants  in  the  neighboring  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Jamaica. 

Prairies.  — With  the  diminishing  rainfall  westward,  the  forests  of  the 
Atlantic  states  gradually  give  way  to  the  prairies  which  cover  most  of 
the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  base  of  the  Rockies.  The 
transition  is  not  a  sudden  one,  and  in  southwestern  Michigan,  western 
Indiana,  and  Illinois  patches  of  prairie  occur  in  the  forested  area,  or 
groves  of  trees  occur  scattered  over  the  prairie  region.  The  "  Oak 
openings ''  of  this  region  are  of  this  nature.  They  consist  of  groves 
of  somewhat  scattered  trees,  mostly  Oaks  of  several  species,  with 
little  or  no  undergrowth  of  shrubs.  Even  these  disappear  as  the 
2k 
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true  prairie  region  is  reached.  Here  no  trees  can  grow  except  in  the 
shelter  of  ravines  or  along  the  beds  of  streams,  where  Cottonwoods 
and  Willows  are  generally  found,  even  in  the  arid  western  part  of 
the  prairie  region.  The  typical  prairie  consists  of  various  grasses 
(e.g.  Andropogon,  Chrysopogon),  which  form  a  continuous  turf  in  the 
moister  eastern  prairies,  but  in  the  dry  western  plains  are  scattered 
in  tufts  over  the  bare  soil.  Of  these  bunch  grasses  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  is  the  Buffalo-grass  (Bulbilis  dcLctyloides). 

The  eastern  prairies  are  gay  in  early  summer  with  many  beautiful 
flowers — Phlox,  Dodecatheon,  Violets,  Verbena,  Castilleia,  Lithosper- 
mum ;  and  later  appear  the  showy  Compositae,  Silphium,  Rudbeckia, 
Erigeron,  Solidago,  Aster,  Coreopsis,  Gaillardia,  etc.  Further  west- 
ward, where  the  ground  has  been  broken  up.  Sunflowers  {Helianthua 
annuus)  appear  in  countless  legions. 

Western  Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  and  eastern  Colorado  are  occupied 
by  arid  plains  with  sparse  vegetation,  and  approach  in  the  character 
of  their  vegetation  the  deserts  of  the  far  West.  Yucca,  various  low 
Cacti,  and  Sage-brush  (Artemisia)  suggest  the  strictly  xerophytic 
growths  of  the  tnie  deserts. 

The  great  differences  in  the  flora  of  the  same  latitude  due  to 
the  topography  are  most  strikingly  seen  in  the  journey  from  New 
Orleans  to  Los  Angeles  in  Southern  California.  The  Gulf  region 
of  Louisiana,  with  its  swampy  forests,  presents  an  almost  tropical 
luxuriance  of  vegetation.  Passing  westward  across  Texas,  the  dense 
forests  of  the  coast  soon  give  way  to  scattered  groves  of  Pines,  evidenc- 
ing the  marked  falling  off  in  the  rainfall,  which  becomes  still  more 
pronounced  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  where  there  is  a  prairie 
formation  with  only  a  scattered  growth  of  stunted  trees,  principally 
the  Mesquit  (Prosopis).  In  the  early  summer  these  prairies  show 
many  beautiful  flowers,  several  of  which  are  garden  favorites,  such 
as  the  common  Drummond's  Phlox,  Gaillardia,  (Enothera,  etc. 

Deserts.  — Journeying  westward,  another  factor  in  determining  the 
vegetation  is  encountered,  the  southern  extension  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  On  the  westward  side  of  the  divide,  in  New  Mexico 
and  Arizona,  the  region  is  a  true  desert  with  a  very  scant  vegeta- 
tion, including  a  number  of  most  characteristic  American  types.  Of 
these  the  first  in  importance  are  the  Cacti,  which  reach  their  greatest 
development  here  and  in  the  neighboring  Mexican  highlands.  The 
strange  forms  of  the  giant  Cactus  (Cereiis  gfffanteus),  once  seen,  are 
never  to  be  forgotten.  In  June,  many  of  the  Cacti  are  covered  with 
their  showy  crimson  and  yellow  flowers,  and  with  the  magnificent 
flower-clusters  of  the  Yuccas,  make  a  very  striking  floral  display. 
The  Century-plant  and  other  Agaves  also  occur  in  this  region,  but 
are  more  abundant  farther  south. 

Entering  California,  we  cross  the  desolate  Mojave  desert,  absolutely 
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PLATE   XIV 

Vegetation  on  the  Mo)ave  Desert  of  Southern  California :   Yucra  arboresctns.  the 

most   conspicuous   feature,   accompanied   by   species   of  Junlperus.    Larrea. 
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barren  throughout  most  of  its  extent,  and  with  its  most  conspicuous 
plant  the  fantastic  Tree-yuccas  (PI.  XIII),  which  occur  in  scattered 
groves  in  a  few  places.  Any  more  absolute  contrast  between  the 
eastern  and  western  ends  of  the  journey  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 

The  Flora  of  the  Pacific  Coast 

The  distribution  of  the  plants  upon  the  Pacific  coast,  especially  in 
California,  offers  most  interesting  problems  to  the  student  of  phyto- 
geography.  Owing  to  the  equalizing  influence  of  the  Pacific,  and 
the  position  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  climate  of  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  is  extremely  equable,  luxuriant  forests  extending  northward  in 
Alaska  to  about  latitude  60°.  At  Sitka,  in  latitude  57°,  extreme  cold 
is  unknown,  and  the  annual  precipitation  is  nearly  250  centimetres, 
80  that  the  vegetation  is  almost  tropical  in  its  luxuriance.  Spruce, 
Hemlock,  and  Cedars,  30  to  50  metres  in  height,  and  with  trunks  2 
to  3  metres  in  diameter,  are  met  with,  and  the  groimd  is  covered  with 
an  impassable  thicket  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  of 
these  are  northern  types  common  to  the  whole  sub-arctic  zone ;  but 
others  are  evidently  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  do  not  occur  away  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  The  commonest  tree,  the  Sitka-spruce  (Picea 
Sitchensis),  is  said  to  occur  also  on  the  northeast  Asiatic  coast,  and 
a  number  of  herbaceous  plants  are  also  Asiatic.  Of  the  latter,  the 
most  conspicuous  is  the  common  Aroid  {Lysidiiton  Kamtchatcense), 
which  resembles  somewhat  the  Skunk-cabbage  of  our  Eastern  states. 
Another  Asiatic  plant  is  FiitiUaria  Kamtchatica,  belonging  to  a 
genus  which  occurs  in  America  only  on  the  Pacific  sloj^e. 

The  whole  coast,  as  far  south  as  Puget  Sound,  is  covered  with  an 
extraordinarily  heavy  forest  of  coniferous  trees  which  often  come 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  While  at  the  far  north  the  Spruce  and 
Hemlock  predominate,  in  British  Columbia  and  Washington  the 
Douglas  Spruce  (Pseudotsnga  Douglasii)  is  the  -predominant  tree. 
Here  it  attains  a  height  of  100  metres  or  more,  and  forms  the  most 
important  timber  tree  of  the  region. 

ilost  of  the  herbaceous  plants  of  this- region  are  allied  to  the 
common  northern  species,  and  in  many  instances  are  identical ; 
but  there  is  a  mingling  of  forms  not  found  farther  east,  such  as 
Lysichiton.  Violets,  Trilliums,  Dicentras,  White  Clover,  much  like 
those  of  the  Northeastern  states,  are  common,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  the  woodland  flowers  resembles  that  of  northern  Michigan, 
or  the  Adirondacks. 

The  high  mountain  ranges  of  the  northern  Pacific  coast  are  continued 
southward  into  California,  where  they  divide  into  the  Sierra  Kevada 
and  the  series  of  Coast  ranges.  The  rainfall  diminishes  rapidly 
southward,  and  most  of  California  has  an  absolutely  rainless  summer. 
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The  outer  range  of  Coast  Mountains,  however,  especially  in  the  north- 
em  part  of  the  state,  has  an  extraordinarily  heavy  winter  rainfall, 
and  the  dense  ocean  fogs,  which  prevail  all  through  the  dry  season, 
take  the  place  of  rain  to  some  extent.  It  is  upon  these  outer  Coast 
ranges  that  the  Redwood  {Sequoia  sempennrens)  grows,  the  tallest  of 
all  our  trees,  some  specimens  reaching  a  height  of  nearly  115  metres 
(340  feet),  with  trunks  6  metres  or  more  in  diameter.  Many  of  the 
northern  plants  have  followed  the  mountains  southward  and  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  moist  Redwood  forests.  Trillium,  Violets, 
Erythronium,  Fritillaria,  and,  in  the  extreme  north,  Lysichiton  and 
Linnaea,  are  found.  The  Redwood  forests  cease  about  100  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco  (lat.  38°),  and  the  forests  from  Monterey  southward 
are  much  dryer,  with  smaller  and  more  scattered  trees,  mostly  Pines. 

At  Monterey  itself  are  two  trees,  most  interesting  as  the  sole  surviv- 
ors of  their  kind.  These  are  the  Monterey  Pine  (Pimis  insignia)  and 
the  Monterey  Cypress  (Cupresaus  macrocarpa)  (PL  XV),  which  form 
scattered  forests  close  to  the  sea,  but  are  unknown  elsewhere.  The 
Monterey  Pine  also  occurs  sparingly  at  one  or  two  other  points  along 
the  coast. 

The  second  great  forest  region  of  California  is  that  on  the  western 
slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  a  height  of  1200  to  2000  metres.  Here 
is  perhaps  the  most  magnificent  forest  of  the  world.  Among  giant 
Sugar-pines,  Yellow-pines,  Spruces,  Firs,  and  Cedars,  grow  the  nion- 
archs  of  the  American  forests,  the  "Big-trees,"  Sequoia  gigantea 
(PI.  1,  Frontispiece).  This  forest  is  comparatively  open  and  park- 
like, and  while  the  large  trees  are  all  Conifers,  there  is  an  under- 
growth of  angiosperraous  trees,  Oak,  Dogwood,  Maple,  and  some 
others,  while  many  beautiful  flowering  shrubs  also  occur.  Most 
beautiful  of  all  is  the  fragrant  Azalea  occidentalism  which  forms 
thickets,  covered  with  beautiful  rose-tinted  white  flowers  in  early 
summer. 

Ascending  the  mountains,  the  trees  diminish  in  size,  and  disappear 
entirely  at  about  3000  metres.  On  the  east  side  of  the  mountains, 
owing  to  the  very  much  diminished  rainfall,  the  trees  are  much 
smaller,  and  the  mountains  slope  into  the  deserts  of  Nevada,  covered 
with  Sage-brush  and  other  desert  vegetation. 

The  predominance  of  coniferous  trees  in  all  the  forests  of  the 
Pacific  coast  is  remarkable.  Nowhere  do  the  deciduous  trees  form 
any  considerable  element  in  the  forest,  although  a  considerable 
number  of  species  occur.  These  are  found  either  as  an  undergrowth 
of  the  coniferous  forests  or  along  streams,  w^here  they  do  not  form 
true  forests.  Most  of  these  trees  are  related  to  eastern  species,  but 
many  of  the  characteristic  trees  of  the  Atlantic  states  are  quite 
^  absent.  There  are  no  Elms,  Beeches,  Hickories,  Magnolias,  or  Gums 
in  the  western  forests,  but  the  number  of  species  of  Conifers  is  very 


Cupressus  macrocarpa.  growing  upon  the  exposed  coast  near  Monterey.  Califarnia. 
This  species  is  restricted  to  a  tew  miiesof  the  coast  at  this  point,  (Photogra(4i 
by  Dr.  F.  M.  MacFartand. ) 
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much  greater.     California  alone  has  more  species  of  Conifers  than 
the  whole  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  summer,  most  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  central  and  southern  parts  of  the  state  are  markedly  xerophytic 
in  character.  The  evergreen  leaves  are  small  and  thick,  well  fitted 
to  endure  the  hot,  dry  summer.  The  great  valleys  are  too  dry  to 
allow  the  growth  of  forests,  but  the  bottom-lands,  and  the  foot- 
hills of  the  moister  valleys,  are  covered  with  wide-spreading  oaks, 
some  of  which,  like  the  Live-oak  {Quercus  agrifolia),  are  evergreen. 
The  lower  mountain  slopes  and  the  foot-hills  are  generally  covered 
with  a  dense  growth  of  shrubs,  sometimes  thorny,  and  always 
difi&cult  to  traverse.  This  "  chaparral "  is  composed  of  a  variety  of 
shrubs,  including  species  of  Oak  and  Chestnut,  but  largely  composed 
of  species  of  Ceanothus,  Adenostoma,  Poison-oak  (Rhus  diversilobus) 
and  Manzanita  (Arctostaphylos).  Associated  with  these  are  many 
beautiful  bulbous  plants  like  the  Washington-lily,  Brodiaea,  Calo- 
chortus,  Zygadenus,  etc.,  which  are  very  largely  represented  in  the 
Califomian  flora. 

South  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  (lat.  35°)  the  country  is  much 
more  arid,  and  much  of  Southern  California,  esjiecially  the  south- 
eastern part,  presents  genuine  desert  conditions.  Cacti,  Yuccas, 
Sage-brush,  and  other  characteristic  desert  plants  prevail,  and,  except 
when  irrigated,  the  land  is  quite  useless  for  agriculture. 

Constitnents  of  the  California  Flora. — The  position  of  Calif oimia, 
extending  for  ten  degrees  of  latitude  along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
absolutely  shut  off  from  communication  with  the  eastern  United  States 
by  impassable  mountains  and  deserts,  has  resulted  in  a  flora  having 
but  little  in  common  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  states.  While  a  good 
many  northern  plants  have  made  their  way  southward,  following  the 
mountains,  few  of  these  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  state,  where 
they  are  mingled  with  many  types  quite  unlike  any  eastern  forms, 
and  which  have  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  the  south.  It  is 
from  Mexico,  and  to  some  degree  from  western  South  America,  that 
the  characteristic  plants  of  the  open  dry  valleys  and  hills  of  middle 
and  southern  California  originally  came,  although  ^  very  large 
number  of  them  have  become  modified  into  distinct  genera  and 
species.  The  open  valleys  and  low  hills  in  early  spring  are  ablaze 
with  a  marvellous  variety  of  brilliant  flowers,  most  of  which  are 
quite  new  to  the  eastern  student.  The  fiery  orange  Eschscholtzia,  the 
pure  blue  Nemophila,  the  creamy  Platystemon,  golden  Compositse  in 
great  variety,  blue,  white,  and  yellow  Lupines,  violet  Brodiaeas,  and 
parti-colored  Calochortus,  form  wonderful  flower-carpets,  whose 
laeauty  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

These  flowers,  as  well  as  many  others,  are  either  quite  unrelated 
to  eastern  genera  or  represented  only  by  a  small  number  of  forms, 
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which  g,re  to  be  considered  as  stragglers  from  the  West.  Thus  the 
genera  Mimulus  and  Castilleia,  which  are  especially  numerous  in 
California,  have  each  a  single  representative  in  the  Eastern  states. 

The  central  part  of  California  is  a  meeting-ground  for  the  northern 
and  southern  forms.  In  the  Redwood  forests  of  the  Coast  range,  the 
northern  Violets,  Trilliums,  and  Fritillarias  flourish,  and  not  infre- 
quently follow  the  deep  shady  canyons  almost  to  the  level  of  the 
valley,  where  they  meet  the  southern  Poppies  and  Lupines. 

Some  of  the  commonest  of  the  valley  plants  are  not  natives,  but 
are  importations,  like  most  of  the  common  roadside  plants  of  the 
East.  The  Wild-oats  (Avena  fatua),  which  covers  the  foot-hills  of 
many  Californian  valleys ;  the  "  Filaree  "  (Erodium),  and  the  Bur- 
clover  (Medicago  denticulata),  which  are  the  commonest  of  weeds,  are 
all  emigrants  from  the  South  of  Europe,  probably  arriving  with  the 
first  Spanish  settlers,  but  succeeding  better  in  holding  their  own  in 
the  new  country  in  their  competition  with  the  natives  and  with  other 
invaders. 
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Abies*  338,  310,  341,  313. 

Abietineae,  332,  339,  340,  343. 

Abietinae,  336,  343. 

Absorption,  of  water,  467 ;  of  food,  499. 

Acacia,  22,  409,  434,  503,  Fig.  471;   A, 

sphwrocephalat  527,  Fig.  493. 
AcanthaceaB,  459. 
Acanthineae,  459. 
Accessory  pigments,  49,  472. 
Acer,  Aceraceae,  436,  437,  449,  467,  537; 

A.  sacchannum,  Fig.  428;   A.  dasy- 

carpunif  Fig.  428. 
Acetabularia,  113, 115. 
Acbeue,  368. 

Achlya,  154, 155 ;  A,  Americana,  Fig.  119. 
Aconitum,  425. 
Acorn,  368. 
Acorus,  388. 

Acrocarpous  mosses,  240. 
AcrogynsB  (Jungermanniales) ,  212,  213, 

215, 219. 
Actaea,  402. 

Actinomorphic  flowers,  365. 
Adaptation,  44. 
Adder-tongue      {see      "  Erythronium," 

•'  Ophioglossum  ") . 
Adenostoma,  549. 
Adhesive  fruits,  513. 
Adiantum,  254,  257,  259,   260,  330;    A. 

emarglnatum,  Figs.  219,  224,  225;  A. 

pedatunif  Fig.  218. 
Adlumia,  429. 

Adventitious  branching,  20,  21,  336. 
.^cidiomycetes  {see  also  "  Rust "),  175. 
.^kiidiospore,  170. 
^cidium,  176, 179. 
Aerating  organs,  467. 
Aerial  roots,  29,  363,  377,  410,  468,  504. 
Aerobic  Bacteria,  77,  466,  473. 
iE.sculus,  436;   J&.   Callfornica,  PI.  X.; 

/E.  glabra.  Fig.  428. 
i^thalium  :  /E.  septicum,  39,  68,  70. 
Agaricacete,  181,  182, 184. 
Agaricus:   A.  campestriSf  181,  184,  Fig. 

148. 
Agathis,  332,  338. 
Agave,  362,  370,  376,  377,  380,  391,  502, 

527, 546 ;  A,  Americana,  Fig.  347,  PI.  IX. 


Aglaonema,  389. 

Air-chambers    (of  Marchantiales) ,   206, 

210. 
Air-plant  {see  "  Epiphyte  "). 
Air- vesicles,  127, 131. 
Ailanthus,  21. 
AizoaceaB,  443. 

Akebia:  A.  quinata,  425,  485. 
Akinete,  104. 
Alaria,  127. 
Albugo,  155-156,  157-158,  160,  168,  170; 

A.  BlitU  Figs.  121,  122;  A.  Candida, 

Figs.  121,  122;    A.  Fortulacm,  167; 

fertilization  of,  157. 
Albumen,  39;  crystals,  54,  65. 
Alcohol,  480,  481. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  150, 165, 169. 
Aldrovauda,  509. 
Alder,  417. 

Aleurone,  35,  38,  54,  55. 
Alga,  4,  6,  7,  15,  16,  30,  39,  41,  42,  43,  46, 

64,  m,  67,  91,  92,  149, 151, 164, 187, 188, 

190, 194,  ia5, 361, 464, 474, 495, 509, 510, 

530, 539. 
Alga-fungi  {see  "  Phycomycetes  ") . 
Alisma,  AlismacesB,  379,  381,  636;   Alis- 

macites,  536. 
Alkaloid,  1,  480. 
Allium:    A.    Canadense,  353,  Fig.  318 

A.    Cepa,   372,    Figs.   342,   343,   344 

A.     Neapolitanum,    490,    Fig.     461 

A.  odonmi,  358. 
Almond,  56. 
Alnus,  417. 
Aloe,  362,  502. 
Alpine  flowers,  542. 
Alsophila,  280. 

Alternation  of  generations,  31, 195. 
Althea,  438. 
Amanita:    A.  phalloides,  A.  muscaria, 

185. 
Amarantus,  155,  404,  422,  424;  A.  chloro- 

stachya,  Fig.  388. 
Amaryllis,  Araarj-llidaceaB,  379,  380,  31K), 

391,  396,  397. 
Amblystegium,  227,  239;    A.  riparium, 

Fig.  189. 
Amide,  478,  479. 
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Ammonia,  3,  39. 

Amoeba,  12,  39,  Fig.  2 ;  amoeboid  move- 
ments, 39. 

Amorphophallus  Htanum,  389. 

Ampelopsis,  409,  438,  488. 

Ampliigastrium,  21(3. 

Amphithecium,  220,  231, 233. 

Anabffina,  80,  81,  82,  83,  286, 287, 3^,  496, 
610;  A.  Azollas,  Fig.  67. 

Anacardiacese,  437,  446. 

Anacrogynse,  212,  213. 

Anaerobic  Bacteria,  77,  481. 

Ananas  sativa,  393.  {See  aUo  **  Pine- 
apple.") 

Anaphase,  63. 

Anatropous  ovule,  364. 

AndresBa,  223,  236,  239;  A.  petrophila, 
Fig.  204. 

Andreseales,  2%,  239. 

Androeciam,  351. 

Andropogon,  646. 

Androspore,  106. 

Anelaterese,  213,  214. 

Anemone,  412,  422,  426,  617,  618,  Fig.  487. 

Anemophily,  614,  516. 

Anemopsis,  416. 

Aneimia,  256,  273,  276,  277,  288;  A.  hir- 
suta,  Fig.  221. 

Aneura,  202,  205,  213,  214,  215,  248;  A. 
multijida,  202,  214;  A,  pinguia,  Fig. 
174;  A.  pinnatifida,  Fig.  172. 

Angiopteris  :  A.  evecta,  262,  263,  270, 
271,  532,  Fig.  239. 

Angiosperms,  Angiospermae,  11,  325, 326, 
339, 344, 345, 347, 348, 512, 514, 616, 536, 
5:^;  classification  of  A.,  369. 

Animal  cells,  5. 

Anisocarpie,  448,  449. 

Annulus,  231,  236,  264,  266,  271,  273. 

Anomalous  secondary  growth  in  thick- 
ness, 408. 

Anonacese,  443. 

Anthemis  cotula,  364,  467,  Figs.  329, 448. 

Anther,  351,  383. 

Antheridium,  105,  119,  120,  131, 140, 141, 
142,  143,  151,  197,  203,  220,  228,  242, 
248,267,286,290,293;  Anthocerotales, 
220;  Archegoniatae,  197;  Characese, 
119,  120:  Equisetum,  267:  Filicales, 
248 ;  Fucus,  131 ;  Fungi,  151 ;  Hepati- 
cae,  203;  Marsilia,  290;  Musci,  228; 
Nemalion,  140;  Ophioglossacese,  267; 
Folysiphonia,  142 ;  Salviniacea),  286. 

Anthoceros,  79,  201^  204^19. 221, 2^,  224, 
2.31,  233,  241,-e«5',-2f)3,  MO;  A.  fusi- 
formis.  Figs.  182,  205;  A.  Pearso7ii, 
Figs.  185,  \m. 

Anthocerotacese  {see  *'  Anthocerotales  "). 


Anthocerotales,  200,  203,  204,  205,  219, 
220,  231,  237,  242,  246,  248,  249,  251 ; 
cell-structure,  220. 

Anthurium,  377,  388,  389. 

Anthurus:  A.  borealiSt  186,  Fig.  151. 

Antipodal  cells,  366,  356,  370,  400. 

Ants,  association  with  plants,  627,  628. 

ApetalsB,  413,  422,  514. 

Aphanomyces,  154,  Fig.  118. 

Apical  cell,  16,  20,  117,  131,  216,  266,  482. 

Apical  growth,  16, 117,  118,  131,  136,  138 
207,  216,  227,  255,  261,  283,  296,  308 
332,  360,   406,   482;    Acrogynse,   216 
Angiosperms,    360;    Characese,    117 
Conifers,     332;     Dicotyledons,    406 
Equisetum,  296;  Ferns,  256,  261;  Fu- 
cus, 131 ;    Lycopodium,  308;    Musci, 
227;  Bhodophyceae,  136,  138;  Salvini- 
acese,  283. 

Apiocystis,  98,  99 ;  A.  Brauniiy  Fig.  68. 

Aplanospore,  93, 104,  111,  115. 

Aplectrum  hiemaley  368.  Fig.  '338. 

Apocarpous  flowers,  361,  379. 

Apocynacese,  452,  458. 

Apocynum,  461 ,  Fig.  441. 

Apogamy,  200,  245. 

Aponogeton,  Aponogetonacese,  382,  383. 

Apophysis,  233. 
^Apospory,  200,  246. 

ApostasiesB,  39(i,  397. 

Apothecium,  191. 

Apple,  367,  Fig.  336. 

Apposition,  483. 

Aquatics,  639. 

Aquifoliaceae,  437, 446. 

Aquilegia:  A.  CanadensiSt  366,  367,407, 
427,  525,  Figs.  332,  412. 

AracesB,  8,  29, 177,  354,  359,  363,  370,  372, 
375,  376,  377,  378,  379,  381,  388,  389, 
412,  415,  481,  613,  616,  518.  519,  523. 

Aralia:  A.  racemosa^  364,  442,  Figs.  329, 
437. 

Araliaceae,  442,  448. 

Araucaria,  332,  336.  338. 

Arbutus:  A.  Menziesii,  448,  449. 

Arceuthobium,  421. 

Archangiopteris,  271. 

Archegoniate,  Archegonlatse,  67, 194,  323, 
326,  353,  400,  510. 

Archegonium,  31,  195,  196,  203,  220,  229, 
242,  261,  21)7,  286,  291,  294,  325,  329. 
340,  358 :  Anthoceros,  220 ;  Cycaa,  329 ; 
Conifers,  340:  Equisetum,  291 ;  Ferns, 
251 ;  Hepaticae,  203 ;  Marsiliaceae,  291 ; 
Musci,  22i);  Ophioglossacese,  267. 

Archesporium,  199,  221,  231,  232,  233,  263. 
264,  354. 

Archichlamydea)  (^ee  "  Apetalse'*). 
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Archidium,  233. 

ArctoBtaphylos :  A.  Manzanita^  492,  493, 

602,  549,  Figs.  463,  470. 
Arcyria,  70. 
Arenga,  387. 
Arethusa  :   A.    bulhosa,    368,   397,   640, 

Figs.  338,  374. 
Argemone,  69, 626. 
Aril,  342. 
Arissema:   A.  triphyllum,  177,  351,  365, 

370,  376,  380,  388,  389,  Figs.  315,  352, 

363. 
Arisarnm,  116. 
Aristolochia,   Aristolochiales,  414,   421; 

^.  5ipAo,  421,  619,  623. 
Arrow-head  (see  also**  Sagittaria"),  175. 
Arrowroot  (see  also  "  Maranta  ") ,  54, 395. 
Artemisia,  546. 
Arthrospore,  74,  81,  82.  83. 
Arum,  388. 

Asarum :  A.  Canadense, 421, 423,  Fig.  406. 
Ascarina,  411. 
AsclepiadaceaB,  452, 458. 
Asclepias,  402,  451,  452,  512,  522 ;  ^.  Cor- 

nutU  Figs.  378,  441. 
Ascobolus,  18, 167,  Fig.  8. 
Ascogenous  hyphse,  170, 177. 
Ascogoniam,  166,  191. 
Ascomycetes    {see   also    "Sac-fungi"), 

146, 152, 162, 163, 187, 191. 
Ascophyllum  :  A.   nodosum,    130,    133, 

Fig.  104. 
Ascospore,  64, 163, 164. 
Ascus,  163, 165, 172, 191. 
Asexual    reproduction    {sie    "Non-sex- 
ual "). 
Ash  {see  also  "  Fraxinus  ")f  640, 645.  , 
Ash-elements,  478.  / 

Asimina  triloba,  349,  364,  428,  Figs.  313, 

414. 
Asparagus,  24,  374,  375,  377,  381,  390. 
Asparagin,  478, 479. 
Aspen,  5.38. 

AspergillaceaB,  169, 170. 
Aspergillus:   A.  herbariontm,  169,  170, 

171,  Fig.  135. 
Aspidium,  280;  A.  spinulosum,  Fig.  248. 
Asplenium:    A.  nidus,  258;   A.  Jilix  foe- 

mina,  280,  Fig.  247. 
Assimilation  {see  "  Photosynthesis  "). 
Aster,  546. 
Atamasco  lily,  391. 
Atropine,  480. 
Auricularia,  179. 
AuriculariacesB,  179. 
Auricularineae,  175. 
Antobasidiomycetes,  176, 180. 
AutoBcious  Rusts,  177. 


Autogamy,  625. 

Autonomous  stimuli,  484. 

Auxiliary  cells,  142, 144. 

Auxospore,  89. 

Avena :  A .  fatua,  660. 

Azalea,  448,  450 ;  A.  canescens,  Fig.  438 ; 

A,  occidentalis,  648. 

Azolla,  64,  79,  245,  282,  283,  284,  285,  286, 
287,  610;  A.  Caroliniana,  282;  A.Jili- 
culoides,  Figs.  46, 249, 251 ;  A,pinnata, 
282. 

Bacillariales  {see  "Diatom''). 

Bacillus,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  477,  48il;  B. 
amylobacter,  Fig.  51 ;  B.  prodigiosus, 
73, 77 ;  B.  radicicola,  76, 477 ;  B.  typhi, 
Fig.  61. 

Bacteria  {see  also  "Schizomycetes"),  3, 
4,  6,  6,  8, 13, 14,  86,  39,  40,  43,  44,  51, 
60,  68,  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  78,  79, 
328, 466, 468, 469, 471, 472, 476, 477, 480, 
481,  487,  508,  510,  530;  classification, 
78;  structure  and  reproduction,  72-74. 

Bacteriacese,  78. 

Bacterium,  73,  7S;  B.  Pastevrianum,  73. 

Balanophoraceffi,  361,  413,  416. 

Balanops,  Balanopsidales,  413,  416. 

Bald-cypress  {see  "  Taxodium  "). 

Balsam  {see  "  Impatiens").  i 

Balsaminacese,  Balsaminese,  437,  446. 

Bamboo,  385,  485,  638,  540. 

Bambusa,  384. 

Banana,  394,  395,  641;  B.  family  {see 
"Musaces"). 

BangiacesB,  Bangiales,  136, 136, 138. 

Banyan,  28,  363,  420. 

Barberry  {see  also  "  Berberis"),  26, 179. 

Barbula:  B.fallax,  235,  Fig.  199. 

Bark,  334,  408,  409. 

Basellaceie,  443. 

Basidiolichenes,  192. 

Basidiomycetes,  151, 162, 174. 

Basswood  {see  "Tilia"). 

Bast  {see  also  "  Phloem  "),  68. 

BatidacesB,  443. 

Batrachospermum,  16,  139,  140;  B.  va- 
gum.  Fig.  109. 

Bay-tree  (Umbellularia) ,  425. 

Bazzania,  213,  Fig.  172. 

Bean,  368,  477. 

Beech  {see  also  "Fagus"),  413,  419,  463, 

.     536. 

Beech-drops  {see  also  "Epiphegu8")»  7, 
29,  476. 

Bees,  348,  420. 

Beet,  363. 

Beggiatoa,  Begglatoacea,  71,  73,  77,  78 ; 

B.  alba,  Fig.  53. 
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Begonia,  Begoniacess,  55,  57,  440,  447, 

Figs.  36,  38. 
BelliDcinia  {see  "Madotheca"). 
BellincmioidesB,  219. 
Bennettiteae.  347,  535. 
BerberidaceiB,  425,  433,  486. 
Berberis,  179,  425,  427,  522;  B.  vulgarian 

Fig.  413. 
Berry,  1^68,  381. 
Betala,  400,  417,  537. 
Betalacese,  417. 
Bignonia,  Bignoniacese,  387,  453, 458,512, 

540,  Fig.  387. 
Bilateral  symmetry,  21,  22. 
BUbergia  vezillaria,  394,  Fig.  371. 
Biology,  1,9, 10. 
Biophore,  37. 
Birch  (see  "Betula")- 
Birds,  513,  516,  524. 
Bird's-nest-fungus  (see  "  Cyathns")* 
Bittersweet  {see  **  Celastrus  ") . 
BixacesB,  446. 
Blackberry,  30. 

Black-fungi  {see,**  Pyrenomycetes  ") . 
Black -knot  {Plowrightia  inorhosa),  172. 
Black-mould  {see  ••Mucor"). 
Bladder-kelp  {see  "Nereocystis'*)* 
Bladdenveed  {see  also  *'Utricularia")i 
,  26,  362. 
Blasia,  18,  79,  211,  213,  214,  215,  510; 

B.  pusHlOt  Fig.  9. 
Blattiacea;,  447. 
Blecbnum:  B.  spicant,  273. 
Blepharoplast,  47,  48,  197,  204,  243,  260. 
Bloodroot  {see  also  "Sanguinaria"),  23, 

59,  505,  52(>,  540. 
Blue-green  Algfe  {see  **Schizophyce8B"). 
Blue-gum  (see  '*  Eucalyptus"). 
Blue-mould  {see  "  Fenicillium"). 
Bodo  catidatuSf  Fig.  1. 
Boletus,  181. 
Bombacacea),  446. 
Borage  {see  ''Borraginaceae"). 
BorraglnaceiB,  Borraginineae,  458,485.525. 
Boschia  {see  "  Funicularia"). 
Botrychium,  241,  261,  256,  262,  26;J,  265, 

266,  2(37,  268,  270,  304,  327,  328,  476; 

B.  Virginianum^  Figs.  229-234. 
Botrydiaceaj,  116. 
Botrydium:  B,  granulosumj  12,  112, 113, 

114, 115,  194,  498,  Fig.  84. 
Bougainvillea,  412,  518. 
Bract,  26,  363,  377,  518. 
Bradypus,  101. 
Bramble,  542. 
Branching,  20,  21,  119,  217,  316,  332,  336, 

375 ;  Gharacese,  119 ;  Conifers,  332, 336 ; 

Liverworts,  217 ;  Monocotyledons,  375. 


Brassica,  430 ;  B.juncea,  Fig.  417. 
Brazil-nut  (BerthoUetia),  55. 
Bread-fruit,  541. 

Brodiaea,  24,  351,  375,  390,  391,  549:   B, 
capitata,  Figs.  315,  366;  B.  laxa.  Fig. 

OOO. 

Bromeliaceae,  377,  381,  392,  393,  468,  503, 

504. 
Bromine,  38. 
Broom  (Cy  tisus) ,  501. 
Brown  AlgsB  {see  also  **  PhflBophyce«"), 

7, 16,  17,  46,  49,  59,  65,  68,  85,  90,  92, 

123,  194,  472,  496. 
BruniacesB,  444. 
Bryaceae,  228. 

Bryales,  231,  233,  234,  236,  239. 
Bryonia,  390. 
Bryopbyllum,  21. 
Bryophyta   {see    also   "Mosses"),  200, 

241,  242,  243,  244,  245,  251,  253,263, 

267,  306,  531. 
BryopsidacesB,  116. 

Bryopsis:  B.  plumosat  113, 115,  Fig.  85. 
Buckeye    {see    also    **i£8culus"),   437, 

503. 
Buckthorn  (Rhamnus),  439. 
Buckwheat  (Fagopyrum),  422, 462. 
Budding,  9,  63,  119,  241,  276,2^)9;  Chai^ 

aceae,  119 ;  Equisetum,  296 ;  Frothallia, 

241 ;  Yeast,  61. 
Buffalo-berry  {see  **  Shepherdia"). 
Buffalo-grass  (^e  "  Bulbilis  "). 
Bulb,  23,  24,  26,  35,  362,  375,  503. 
Bulbil,  119. 

Bulbilis  dactyloides,  546. 
Bulboch8Bte,103;  B.  intermedia,  Fig.  73. 
Bulrush  (Scirpus) ,  369. 
Bumelia,  451. 

Bundle-sheath  {see  **  Endodermis  "). 
Bur-clover,  550. 
Burdock,  457,  514. 
Burmanniaceae,  Burmannineae,  370,  996, 

397. 
Bur-marigold  (Bidens),  513. 
Bur-reed  {see  **  Sparganium  "). 
Burseracese,  445. 
Butomus,  382. 
Buttercup  {see  also  **  Ranunculus"),  22, 

542. 
Butternut  {Juglans  citierea) ,  416. 
Buttress-roots,  29. 
Butyric  acid,  480,  481. 
Buxaceas  Buxineae,  445. 
Buxbaumia,  228. 

CactacesB,  440,  447. 

Cacti,  6,  24,  370,  424,  427,  440,  471,  474, 
502,  546,  649,  PI.  IX. 
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Caesalpinia,  433;    C.  pulcherrima,  Fig. 

423, 
CssalpineaB,  433,  434. 
Caladium,  388. 
Calamariese,  303,  533. 
Calaniites,  303,  319,  533. 
Caiamostachys,  :i03. 
Calamus,  369,  386. 
Calcareous  algse,  58,  114,  119, 136. 
Calcium,  7, 38, 39, 46, 52, 56, 109, 113, 119. 
Calcium  carbonate,  480. 
Calcium  oxalate,  56,  479,  480. 
Calcium  sulphate,  56L 
Calcium  tartrate,  56. 
Callithamnion,  16,  30, 135,  136, 142,  143; 

C  corymhosumt Fig.  112 ;  C.dasyoideSt 

Fig.  106;  C.floccosum,  Figs.  6, 106. 
Calochortus,  24,  351,  378,  379,  649;    C. 

venustuSy  Figs.  315, 350 ;  C.  luteuSf  Fig. 

360. 
Calopogon :  C.  pulchelluSf  396,  397,  Fig. 

374. 
Caltha,  400,  425. 
CalycanthacesB,  443. 
Calycaiithxta  floridxiSy  411,  428,  Fig.  414. 
CalyceracesB,  459. 
Calyptra,  201,  236,  253. 
Calyx,  360,  :«4. 

Cambium,  256,  268,  298,  334,  337, 342, 407. 
Camellia.  439. 
Campanula,  455 ;  C  Americana ^  Fig.  446 ; 

C.  CarpaticUy  Fig.  446. 
Campanulacese,  457,  459. 
Campanulineae,  459. 
Campanulatae,  448,  449,  456,  457,  459. 
Campylotropous  ovule,  354,  424. 
Camptosorus,  20 ;  C.  rhizophylluSt  Fig.  11. 
Camptotrichacese,  84. 
t'andoUeaceJB,  459. 
CanellaceaB,  447. 
Canna,    54,    56,   377,  380.  305,  Fig.  35; 

(J.naccida,  395;  C.  Indica,  Fig.  372. 
Cannacese,  395. 
Cannabis,  411,  420. 
Cautharellwf  cibarittSj  184. 
Capillitium,  70,  187. 
Capitnlum  (see  also  ''Head  "),  120. 
Capparidaceae,  429,  444. 
CapparidineaB,  444. 
Capsella  :    C,  bursa-pastoris,   155,  352, 

3ri6,  401,  430,  Figs.  316,  317.  332,  377. 
Capsule,  367,  381. 
Carbohj'd rates,  3,  7,  478. 
Carbon^  2,  7,  38. 

Carbon-dioxide,  2,  3,  7,  8, 12,  42,  462, 463. 
Carboniferous  formations,  303,  331,  346, 

531,  532,  537. 
Cardamine,  23. 


Carex»  368,  386,  386,  Fig.  360;  C.  Asa- 

Orayi,  Fig.  360. 
Caricacese,  440,  447. 
Carices,  384,  385. 

Garludovica:  C.  palmata,  388,  Fig.  362.  • 
Carnivorous  plants,  7,  478,  507.  608. 
Carotin,  60. 

Carpel,  27,  32,  325,  349,  360,  363. 
Carpinus,  417,  418;   C.  Carolinianat  Fig. 

399. 
Carpogonium,  137, 140, 142, 151. 
Carrot,  28,  363. 

Carya,  416,  417 ;  C.  microcarpa,  Fig.  398. 
Caryoceraceae,  446. 
Caryophyllacese,  21,  354,  443. 
Garyophyllinese,  443. 
Caryophyllum  (Clove) ,  442. 
Caryopsis.  368,  381,  385. 
Caryota,  387. 
Ca8tilleia,*546,  560. 
Castor-bean  (see  "  Ricinus"). 
Casuarina,  400, 414, 501 ;   C.  equiseti/oliat 

Figs.  392,  469. 
Catalpa,  359,  448,  453,  486,  612,  643. 
Catch-fly  (»ee  "  Silene  "). 
Cat-tail  («ee"Typha"). 
Cattleya,  397,  541. 
Caulerpa,  14,  114, 116;  C.  plumariSi  Figs. 

4.  87. 
Caulerpacese,  116. 
Caulome  (nee  also  "  Stem  "),  23. 
Ceanothus,  4«^. 
Cecropia,  527. 
Cedar  {see  •'  Cedrus,"  **  Juniperus,"  **  Li- 

bocedrus"). 
Cedar-apple,  Cedar-rust  {see  also  "Gym- 

nosporangium"),  144,  177,  178. 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  {see  Cedrus  Libani) . 
Cedrus,  1335,  343,  536,  548;    C  Libani, 

Fig.  298. 
Celastrales,  Celastracese,  437,  445. 
Celastrinese,  445. 
Celastrus,  48,  401,  435,  437,  475,  643;    C. 

scandensy  Fig.  427. 
Cell,4,  10,  34,  44. 
Cell-colonies,  14, 16. 
Cell- formation,  60. 
Cell-plasm  {see  "Cytoplasm  "). 
Cell-plate,  63. 
Cell-row,  15. 
Cell-sap,  46. 

Cell-wall,  4,  12,  44,  45,  50,  461. 
Cellulose,  4,  5,  6,  12,  44,  45,  372,  478. 
Celtis,  319. 

Cenomanian  formations,  536. 
Central  body  of  Schizopbyceie,  36,  71. 
CentricsB,  90. 
Centrosome,  35,  46,  47,  62,  197,  243. 
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Centrospernue,  422,  423,  424,  443,  448. 

Century-plant  {see  **  Agaye  "). 

Cepbalanthera,  377,  396. 

Cephalanthus,  454. 

OephalotaceiB,  444. 

Cephalotaxos :  C  Fortunei,  342, 343, 535, 

Fig.  308. 
Gerastium,  21, 426 ;  C  vulgatum,  Fig.  410. 
Cereals,  385. 

Ceratiam,  85;  C.  tripos fS6. 
Ceratophyllaces,  425,  443. 
Ceratophyllum,  404. 
CeratopterU  ihalictroideSf  273,  280. 
Cercis,433,434;  C.  Canade9Mi«,  Fig.  424. 
CereuB,  24,  Fig.  15;    C.  giganteus,  440, 

546,  PI.  IX. 
Getraria,  191 ;  C.  Islandica,  192. 
Ghsetoceras :  C.  boreakf  88,  89,  497,  Figs. 

62,465. 
ChsBtocladium,  160. 
ChsBtophora,  42,  49,  102,  220. 
ChffitophoracesB,  107. 
Chalaza,  Chalazogamy,  401. 
Chamaecyparis,  343. 
Chamairops,  386,  387. 
Ghamsesiphonaceae,  82,  84. 
Ghampia,  136,  138,  146;  C.  parvula.  Fig. 

116. 
Chantarelle,  184. 
Ghantransia,  139,  140;   C  macrotpora. 

Fig.  109. 
Chaparral,  438,  549. 
Ghara,  40,  52,  63,  118,  119,  120,  121,  122, 

123, 139,  482,  530,  Figs.  28,  34,  90-94; 

C.  cor^nata,  Fig.  94;  C.  crinita,  122; 

C.  fragilU,  Fig.  90. 
CharacesB,  47,  63,  66,  92,  93,  94,  95,  116, 

117, 118, 119, 120,  122,  123,  530. 
ChareaB,  122. 
Gheirostrobus,  533. 
Chemical  changes  in  cell-wall,  51,  52. 
Chemical  elements,  461. 
Chemical  stimuli,  487. 
Chemosyn thesis,  476,  477. 
Ghemotaxis,  43,  487. 

Chenopodiacese,443;  Chenopodiineae,  443. 
Chenopodium,  424,  425;    C.  alburn^  Fig. 

408. 
Cherry,  172,  357-,  360,  367,  368,  443,  627, 

Fig.  334. 
Chestnut  (Gastanea) ,  319,  536. 
Cbimaphila :  C  maciUataf  351, 449,  Figs. 

315,  438. 
Chionanthus  Virginica,  451,  Fig.  441. 
Chlsenacese,  446;  Chlsenineie,  44<). 
ChlamydobacteriacesB,  78. 
Chlamydomonadineffi,  9(>. 
Chlamydomonas,  4,  96,  98,  Fig.  1. 


GhloranthacesB,  415. 

Chlorochytrium :  C,  Lemnm,  93. 

Ghlorococcum,  14, 100,  Fig.  3. 

Chlorogonium,  96. 

GhlorophycesD  {jsee  aUo  "Green  Algs'*), 

91,  92,  93,  94,  95, 125, 126, 134, 137, 145, 

151,  155, 188,  194. 
Chlorophyll,  2,  3,  4,  6,  50,  472,  473,  475. 
Chloroplast,  12, 16,  17,  46, 48,  49,  50,  472, 

473. 
Chlorosphaera,  99, 100. 
Chlorosphseracee,  100. 
Cholera-germ  (JficroQnra  Comma),  73, 

Fig.  51. 
Chondromyces :  C.  apiculattUy  79,  Fig.  64. 
Chondrus,  135 ;  C.  crispuSf  141. 
Chorda,  128;  C.  JUum,  Fig.  99. 
Choripetal8B,412,  413.  422,  424,  443,  448w 
Chromatophore  {see  also  "Chloroplast,** 

*'  Chromoplast "),  4,  12, 13,35,  36,  41. 

46,  46,  48,  87,  92,  102,  108,  110,  113, 

120,  125, 135,  220. 
Chromatin,  48,  61. 

Chromatium  WeissUy  60,  77,  Figs.  42,  63. 
Chromoplast,  36, 48,  49,  50. 
Chromosome,  61,  62, 199. 
Chromulina  ovalis,  68,  Fig.  48. 
Chroococcace»,  82,  83,  84. 
Chroococcus,  80,  81 ;  C.  turgiduSt  Fig.  65. 
Chrysopogon,  546. 
Chytridium,  Chytridiace®,  152,  163;  C. 

olla,  Fig.  117. 
Gibotium:  C.  Menziesii,  279,  Fig.  246. 
CichoracesB,  457. 
Cilia,  4,  5,  8,  13,  37, 40, 74,  510. 
Circumnutation,  484. 
Cirsium :  C.  arvense,  466,  457,  Fig.  447. 
Cissus,  488. 

Cistus,  Cistacen,  439,  446. 
Citrus.  868,  436. 

Cladonia  pyxidata,  191,  Fig.  156. 
Cladophora,  12,  40,  47,  51,  60,  101,  102, 

Figs.  27,  42,  101. 
Cladophoraceao,  107. 
Cladosporium,  172. 
Gladothrix,  77,  78. 
Clarkia,  442. 

Classification,  11,  32, 66, 67. 
Glathrus,  186. 

Glavaria,  181,  184;  C  cristata,  Fig.  149. 
Claviceps,  172;  C.  purpurea,  173,  511. 
Claytonia,  23,  424,426,546;  C,  Virginiea, 

Fig.  410. 
CleistocarpsB,  239. 
Cleistogamous  flowers,  526. 
Clematis,  26,  404,  422,504,  545;   C.  viti- 

cella,  Fig.  382. 
Clethra,  448,  449. 
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Clethraces,  450, 457. 

Climate,  factor  in  distribution,  537,  538, 

539. 
Climbing  plants,  24,  504. 
Clintonia,  d90. 

Closterium,  106, 109 ;  C.  lunula^  Fig.  79. 
Clostridittfn  Pasteurianum,  76,  477. 
Clover  (see  also  "  Trifolium  ") ,  409,  477, 

492. 
Club-moss     {see    also    "  Lycopodium," 
"  Lycopodiales  ") ,  32, 242, 303, 304, 544. 
Cneoracese,  445. 
Cobea,  485,  488,  527. 
CoccacesB,  78. 
CoccogoDesB,  84. 

Cocconeis,  87,  89;  C  placentula.  Fig.  64. 
Coccospheres,  86. 

Cocblospermineae,  Cochlospermacefe,  447. 
Cocoanut,  359,  368,  376,  381,  512,  541. 
Cocos  nucifera,  3OT. 
Codiaceee,  116. 
Codium,  113,  114,  115;  C  tomeniosumt 

Fig.  85. 
Coenocyte,  12, 14,  60, 112. 
Cold,  protection  against,  505. 
ColeochsetacesB,  107. 
Coleocbrete,  49,  51,  93,  102,  106, 107, 137, 

138,  196,  220;   C  pulvinata,  Fig.  78; 

C.  scutatay  Fig.  77. 
Collateral  yascalar  bundles,  266. 
Collema,  187, 189. 
Collemacese,  191. 
Colienchyma,  57,  271. 
Columbine  («e€  "  Aquilegia'*). 
Columella,  220,  231,  233,  239. 
ColumelliaoeaB,  458. 

Column  {see  also  **  Gynostemium  "),364. 
Comandra  umbellatay  421. 
Commelinacese,  392. 
Companion  cells,  407. 
CompositSB,  53,  349,  357,  365, 368, 400, 412, 

449,  467,  468,  459,  512. 
Comptonia  {see  **  Myrica"). 
Conceptacle  (of  Fucus),  131. 
Concentric  vascular  bundles,  256. 
Conducting  tissues,  59. 
Conditions  for  plant  life,  6. 
Conferva,  15,  102, 104. 
ConfervacesB,  Confervoideffi,  94,  100, 101, 

102,  103,  104,  107,  116,  137,  138,  188, 

194,  220,  495. 
Conidium,  82,  156, 167,  167, 169, 171, 172, 

181,  190. 
Conifer,  Coniferte,  256,  325,  326,  328,  330, 

331, 343, 368, 405, 407, 408, 475, 505, 533, 

534,535. 
Coniin,  1. 
Conjugatse,  94,  95, 108,  111,  158. 


Conjugation,  64,  111. 

ConnaracesB,  444. 

Connate  leaves,  25. 

Conocephalus,  207,  211. 

Contact  stimuli,  488. 

Contorte,  449,  461,  462,  458. 

Contractile  vacuoles,  4, 12. 

Convolvulacefe,  ConvolvulineiB,  458. 

Convolvulus,  401,  462. 

Coprinus,  181, 182, 184.  Fig.  147;  C.  lago- 

puSf  Fig.  147. 
Copper,  39. 
Cora,  191. 
Coral,  5,  9,  52. 
Coral-boneysuckle     {Lonicera    semper- 

virens) ,  536. 
Corallina,  139, 144, 146;  C.  Mediterranean 

Fig.  116. 
Corallineie,  Coralline  Algse,  52, 135,  136, 

144, 147,  530. 
Corallorhiza,  23,  28,  377,  378,  396,  398; 

C.  multi flora,  Fig.  376. 
Cordaite»,  346,  347,  534. 
Cordyceps,  172;  C  militaris,  172. 
Cordyline,  390. 
Corella,  191. 
Coreopsis,  646. 

Coriariaceae,  Coriariinese,  445. 
Cork,  52,  58,  268,  409,  461. 
Cork-cambium  {see  also  '*Phellogen"), 

334,408. 
Cork-oak  {Quercus  suber)^  53,  409. 
Corm,  23,  24,  362,  375. 
Cornacese,  442,  443,  448. 
Corn-smut  {Ustilago  Maydis),  174, 175. 
Cornus,  27,  363,  442;  C.fiorida,  Figs.  19, 

437 ;  C.  stolonifer,  Fig.  437. 
Corolla,  351,  364, 
Corsinia,  209. 
CorsiniacesB,  207,  209. 
Cortex,  117, 118,  255,  256. 
Corypha  Taliera,  387. 
Corylus,  417. 
Coscinodiscus,  88,  89 ;  C.  concinnus.  Fig. 

63. 
Cosmarium,  109,  Fig.  80. 
Cotton,  359,  512. 
Cottonwood  (Populus) ,  540. 
Cotyledon,  252,  253,  271,  287,  330,  342, 

345,  346,  360,  372,  385,  401,  402,  403. 
Crabapple,  149. 
Cranberry,  180,  450,  539. 
CrassulacesB,  424,  431,  444,  474. 
Creeping  stems,  24. 
Crenothrix,  78. 

Cretaceous  formations,  531,  535,  536,  537. 
Crinum,  379. 
Crocus,  24,  486,  540. 
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Crossosomataceae,  444. 
Cross-pollination,  365. 
Crowberry  (Empetrum) ,  599. 
CrucifersB,  155,  354,  429,  444. 
Crustaceans,  7,  27. 
Crustaceous  Lichens,  189. 
Cryptoglena,  83. 
Cryptomeria,  324,  343,  535 ;  C  Japcnica, 

Fig.  287. 
Cryptomonas,  83. 
Cryptonemiales,  140,  144. 
Cryptostomata,  130, 131. 
Crystals,  35,  38,  46,  55,  56,  461,  479. 
Cucumber  {see  also  "  Cncnmis  "),  362. 
Cucumis,  403 ;  C.  sativtis,  455,  Fig.  446. 
Cucurbita ;  C.  Pepo,  402,  470,  Fig.  379. 
Cucurbitacese,  457,  459. 
CncurbitinesB,  459. 
Cnnninghamia,  332. 
Cunoniaceae,  444. 
Cap-fungus     {see     also     **  Ascobolas," 

"Peziza"),  64,  167,  168,  191. 
Cupressus,  338,  343,  344;   C.  macrocarpa, 

Fig.  310,  PI.  XV. 
Cupule,  318,  319. 
Curl  of  Peach  leaves  (see  also  "Exoas- 

cu8"),166. 
Currant,  3tK). 
Cuscuta,  29,  453,  488,  506;  C.  Gronovii, 

Fig.  474. 
Cuticle,  53,  58. 
Cutleria,  05,  125, 129;  C.  mul(\fida,  Figs. 

47,  100. 
Cutleriaceae,  129,  134. 
CyanophycesB  {see  also  "  Schizophycese  *') , 

72,  79,  80,  81.  82,  83, 136. 
Cyathea,  273,  280. 

Cyatheacese,  254,  273,  276.  279,  280,  532. 
Cycad,  Cycadales,  8,  271,  319,  323,  326, 

332,  334,  aw;,  347,  510,  512,  534,  535, 

537. 
Cycado-filices,  319,  326,  ^6,  534. 
Cycad ospadix,  346. 
Cycadoxylon,  346. 
Cycas,  79,  325,  326,  .^27,  3.30,  341,  342; 

C,  circinalis,  Figs.  290-292 ;  C.  revo- 

luta,  Figs.  289-292. 
Cyclamen,  451. 
Cyclanthaceae,  388. 
CyclosporesB,  126,  130,  134, 
Cylindrocapsaceae,  107. 
Cylindrocystis,  110. 
Cylindrospermum,  81,  82,  83;  C.  eatenor 

^wm.  Fig.  57. 
CymbelUi  lanceolata,  86,  Fig.  60. 
Cymose  inflorescence,  366,  367. 
Cynara,  457. 
Cynocrambaceee,  443. 


Cynomoriinese,  Cynomoriacese,  448. 

Cyperus:  C.  papynts,  385. 

Cypress  {see  ''Cupressus  "). 

CypripediUnjB,  397. 

Cypripedium,  377, 396, 397, 523 ;  C  pubes- 

cenSf  Fig.  374;  C.  spectabile,  397. 
Cyrillacese,  445. 
C}'stidiam,  183. 
Cystobacter,  79. 
Cystocarp,  137, 142,  143. 
Cystophyllum,  130, 133. 
Cystopus  (see  "  Albugo**)- 
Cytinus  hypodstis^  422,  Fig.  405. 
Cytisus,  520,  622,  Fig.  489. 
Cytoplasm,  4,  6,  12,  35. 

Dactylis,  383,  384;  D,  glomerata.  Figs. 

357,  358. 
Dahlia,  410. 
Daisy,  365. 
Damping  off,  155. 
Dansea,  271,  272,  532;  D.  alata.  Figs.  237, 

238. 
Dandelion   (Taraxacum),  363,  406.  457, 

512. 
Darlingtonia,  431,  508. 
Dasycladacea),  116. 
Date,  Date-palm  (see  also  "Pha^nix"), 

368,  372,  381,  541. 
Datiscaccffi,  Datiscinese,  447. 
Deadly  Agaric  (Amanita  phalloides) ,  185. 
Decomposition-bacteria,  75. 
Delphinium,  412,  426,  427;   D,  tricorne. 

Fig.  412. 
Dendrobium,  397,  541. 
Dendroceros,   219,   221 ;    D.   Javanicus, 

Fig.  182. 
Dentaria,  23. 
Derbesiacese,  116. 
Dermatogen,  360. 

Dermocarpa,  81 ;  D.  prasina,  Fig.  55. 
Desert  plants  (see  also  "  Xerophytes  **)  ,7. 
Desmid,  Desmidiaces,  8,  14,  22,  51,  56, 

90,  93,  108,  109,   110,  111;    structure 

and  reproduction,  108-110. 
Desmidium,  109. 
Devonian  formations,  303,  346,  530,  531. 

5:32,  533,  5.%. 
Diadelphous  stamens,  434. 
Diageotropism,  490. 
Diandraj,  3?I6,  397. 
Dianthus,  364,  423,  424. 
DiapensiaceflB.  449,  457. 
Diarch  root,  262. 
Diastase,  165,  479. 
Diatom,  Diatomaceie,  1,  8,  22,  52. 66.  85. 

86,  87,  88,  89,  90,  92,   111,  12.'%,  497. 

Figs.  60,  61-64,  465,  531 ;  Fossil  D.,  90, 
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531;  stracture  and  reproduction,  87- 

89. 
Diatomin,  87. 
Dicentra,    429,    640,  643,  546,  647;    2). 

ct4cu//aria,  Fig.  416. 
Dichapetalacese,  Dichapetalinete,  446. 
Dichasiam,  367. 
Dichotomy,  20,  21. 
Dicksonia,  280. 
Didinoos  iiowers,  360. 
Dicotyledon,  Dicotyledones,  11,  256,  345, 

362,  363,  »J4,  365,  369,  372,  374,  377, 

379,  381,  400,  413,  536,  537,  542;  classi- 
fication of  D.,  413. 
Dictydium  cancellatum,  70,  Fig.  60. 
Dictyostelium,  71. 
Dictyota,  47,  135;  D.  dichotoma,   Figs. 

31,  105. 
Dictyotales,  134. 
Dictyuchns,  154. 
Dieffenbafihia  Segtdney  389. 
Differentiation  of  tissues,  483. 
Digestive  pouch,  261,  301. 
Dilleniaceie,  446. 
Dioon,  328. 

Dionma  muscipula,  486,  609. 
Dioscorea,  Dioscoreaceae,  372,  376,  377, 

390,  391,  3Jfi  ;    D.  villosa,  392  ;    D. 

batatas,  392. 
Diospyrines,  458. 
Diospyros,    367,   402,    448,  450,  451 ;  D. 

Virginiana,  Figs.  334,  378,  440. 
Dipodascus  albidus,  164,  Fig.  128. 
Dipsacus,  Dipsacacese,  454,  456,  459;   D. 

gylvestriSy  Fig.  445. 
Dirca  paluMris,  441,  Fig.  435. 
Direct  nuclear  division,  47,  63. 
Discolichenes,  192. 
Disease  germs,  76. 
Disk-floret,  457. 
Doassansia,  176. 
Docidium,  109. 

Dock  (Rumex),  28,  422,  Fig.  20. 
Dodder  {see  also  "  Cuscuta  "),  3,  26,  29, 

151. 
Dodecatheon,  450,  451;  D.  Meadia,  Fig. 

439. 
Dogbane  (see  also  "  Apocynum  "),  452. 
Dogwood  (see  also  •'Cornus"),  26,  363, 

548. 
Dom-palm  (Hyphsene),  375,  386. 
Dormant  buds,  21. 
Dormant  protoplasm,  35. 
Dorsi-ventral  organs,  22. 
Douglas-fir  {see  "Pseudotsuga*'). 
Dracaena,  375,  3^,  390. 
Dracontium  gigas,  388. 
Draparnaldia,  16,  101, 102;  Fig.  71. 


Drosera,  Droseracese,  430,  431,  444,  478, 
507,  608;  D.  Jiliformis,  Fig.  418;  D, 
intermediat  Fig.  477. 

DrupacesB,  433. 

Drupe,  360,  368. 

Dudresnaya,  144,  145;  D,  purpurifera, 
Fig.  114. 

Dumortiera,  205,  209. 

Dwarf  males  (CEdogonium),  105. 

Earth-star  {see  "Geaster"). 
Earth-worms,  469. 
EbenacesB,  451,  458. 
Ebenales,  449,  451,  458. 
Ectocari)ace8B,  126,  134. 
Nfkstocarpus,  65,  123.  124,  125,  126,  129; 

E.  granulosus,  Fig.  95 ;  E.  siliculosus, 

Figs.  47,  95. 
Ectoplasm,  37. 
Edible  Fungi,  184. 
Egg-apparatus,  355. 
Egg-cell,  9,  66. 
Egregia:    E,  Menziesii,    126,    127,    128, 

Figs.  97,  99. 
Eichhoniia  crassipeSy  369,  392. 
Elseagnaceie,  441,  447. 
Elseagnus,   29,  30,  441;    E.    argenteuSf 

Fig.  22. 
Elasocarpaceie,  Elseocarpinese,  446. 
Elater,  204,  211,  221,  29;i,  302,  303,  511; 

Equisetura,  293,  302,  304;  Liverworts, 

204;  Marchantiales,  211. 
Elatinacese,  446. 

Elder  (see  also  "  Sambucus  "),  454. 
Electric  stimuli,  42,  43,  493. 
Elm   {see  a[«o  "  Ulmus  "),  413,  419,  612, 

540,  545,  548. 
Elodea,  40,  369,  382,  383;  E.  Canadensis, 

Fig.  355. 
Embryo,  196,  198,  208,  221,  231.  244,  252, 

267,  270,  28(5,  292,  294,  306,  306,  313, 

325,  330,  341,  342,  345,  358,  371,  372, 

404;    Angiosperms,  358;   Anthoceros, 

221;  Bryales,  231,2.%;   Conifers,  341, 

342;  Cycads,  330;   Dicotyledons,  401 ; 

Equisetum,  294 ;  Ferns,  262 ;  Gnetales, 

345;  Lycopodium,  305,  306;  Marattia, 

270;       Monocotyledons,      371,      372; 

Opbioglossaceffi,    267;     Riccia,    208; 

Sphagnum,  231. 
Embryology,  10. 
Embryophyte      {see     **  Archegoniatae,** 

"  Spermatophyta  "). 
Embryo-sac,  325,  329,  339,  345,  354,  355, 

370;  Gnetales,  345;   Monocotyledons, 

370. 
Emergence,  29. 
'  Empetraceae,  Empetrineae,  445. 
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Empusa,  161,  162;  E.  Musci,  Fig.   126; 

JS.  apharospermat  Fig.  126. 
Encryphiaceffi,  416. 
Endocarp,  367. 

Endocladia  veniicata,  141,  Fig.  110. 
Endodermifl,  254,  256,  262,  296,  407, 408. 
EDdomyces,  Endomyoetacese,  165, 166. 
Enduparasite,  176. 
Eadosperm,  340,  342,  369,  372. 
Endosperm-nucleus,  355,  358. 
Endotheclum,  220,  221,  223. 
Energid,  12, 14. 
Energy  (sources  of  energy) ,  2. 
JSnteriditim  aplendensy  70,  Fig.  50. 
Entomophily,  370. 
Entomophthorinese,  158, 161, 162. 
Enzyme,  160,  461,  476,  479. 
EpacridacesB,  450,  457. 
Ephedra,  64,  3M,  315,  316,  512;  E,  aliis- 

sima,  Fig.  345 ;  E.  trifurca.  Fig.  346. 
Ephemerum,  239. 
Epidermis,  25,  254,  258. 
Epigonianthea),  219. 
Epigynous  flowers,  364,  379. 
Epilobium,  361.  441,  442,  512;   E,  spica- 

tum,  Figs.  315,  435. 
Epinasty,  486. 
Epiphegus,  7,  29,  476,  506. 
Epiphragm,  240. 
Epiphyte,  217,  273,  279,  304,  318,  393,  404, 

603,  504,  507,  540;  Bromeliace»,  393; 

Liverworts,  217 ;  Ferns,  273. 
Epispore  {see  also  "  Perinium  "),  264. 
Epithemia,  89,  Fig.  64. 
Eqnisetacese,  303. 
Equisetales,  245,  292,  303,  319,  337,  532, 

5.3;{. 
Equisetineffi  {see  "Equisetales"). 
Equisetum,  21,  30,  40,  S2;TFf,  240,  212, 246, 
""  2*>2,  298,  299,  305,  323,  333,  338,  344, 

353,  4a3,  532, 533;  E,  giganteum,  296; 

E.  hiemalet  295,  298;  E.  IsBvigatum, 

Figs.  34,  38;   ^.  Hmosum,  240,  248, 

Fig.  211 ;  E,  maximum  {see  "  E,  tel- 

mateia  ") ;  E,  ro&u«^ii?n,  296 ;  E,  scir- 

poideSf  296 ;  E.  sylvatimm,  299 ;  E,  teU 

mateia,  Figs.  258-268. 
Equitant  leaves,  391. 
Eremascus,  105. 
Ergot  {see  also  "ClavlcepB"),  160,  172, 

511. 
Ericaceae,  448,  450,  457. 
Ericales,  449,  457. 
Erigenia,  546. 
Eriocaulaceie,  392. 
Eriogonum,  422. 
Erisiphe,  171,  Fig.  138. 
Krisiphe»,  171. 


Erodium:  E,  cicutarium,  153,  483,  590, 

Fig,  457. 
Erythea,  386. 
Erythronium,  24,  358,  361,  375,  376,  379, 

390,  o05 ;  E.  Ajnericanum,  Figs.  347, 

351. 
Erythrotrichia,  138,  Fig.  107. 
ErythroxylaceaB,  444. 
Erythroxylon,  434. 
Eschscholtzia,  59,  429,  549. 
Essential  oils,  1. 
EuasceaB,  164, 155. 
Euastrum,  14,  106;  E.  elegans.  Fig.  3; 

E,  pingue,  Fig.  79. 
Eubacteria,  78. 
Eubasidiese,  174. 
Eucalyptus,  167,  409,  440,  441,  493,  502; 

E.  globulus,  167. 
Eucryphiaceffi,  446. 
Endorina,  97. 

Eugleua,  4,  67, 152 ;  E.  viridis.  Fig.  1. 
Eumycetes,  161,  152,  162,  163;  reproduo 

tion  of  E.,  163. 
Euonymus,  435;  E.  atropurpureus,  Fig. 

427. 
Euphorbia,  26,  55,  59,  363,  404,  412,  436, 

436,  602;    E.    commutata,  Fig.  426; 

E.  corrolata,^^;  E,  mar^^'no/a,  436; 

E.  ptUcherrima,  436;   E.  splendens, 

436. 
Euphorblacese,  434,  436,  445. 
Euroglena  volvox,  68,  Fig.  48.  • 
Ensporangiate,  Eusporangiat®,  249,  251, 

265,  273,  294,  305,315,  319,  328,  532. 
Evemia  vulpinaj  192,  Fig.  156. 
Excretion,  480. 
Exine,  264. 

Exoascufl,  166 ;  E.  deformans^  Fig.  130. 
Exobasidiineffi,  180. 

Exobasidium,  180;  E.  Vacdniiy  Fig.  146. 
Exocarp,  367. 
Exosporete,  71. 
External  stimuli,  484. 
Eye-spot,  4,  42,  75,  96. 

Facultative  parasites,  149. 

FagacesB,  401,  417. 

Fagales,  414,  417. 

Fagopyrum  :  F,  esculentum,  422. 

Fagus,  413. 

Fan-palm,  386. 

FarinossB,  381,  392,  393. 

Fat,  38,  479. 

Fatty  acids,  39. 

Fegatella  {see  "Conocephalns"). 

Ferment  {see  also  "  Enzyme  ")>  1^>  165, 

476  479. 
Fern  (see  also  " FiUcales,"  "  FiliceB'0.6, 
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325,  348,  349,  362,  353,  354,  359,  363, 
371,  373,  374,  403,  408,  410,  611,  514, 
534,  535,  637,  539. 

Gymnosporangium,  149,  178 ;  G.  macro- 
pus.  Fig.  144. 

Qynmosfcominm,  240. 

Gymnozyga,  109;  G.  Brehissoniit  Fig.  80. 

Gynsecium,  351. 

GynandrsB,  396,  397. 

Gynostemium,  364,  380,  396. 

Habenaria,  397,  523 ;  H.  flava.  Fig,  374. 

Hackberry  («ce  also  "  Celtis  ") ,  11,  419. 

Hadrom,  470. 

Haemadoracee,  390,  392. 

Hseinatochrome,  96. 

Hair,  20,  22,  29,  30,  258,  377. 

Halidrys,  130,  132;  H.  osmundaceaj  Fig. 

101. 
Halimeda,  113, 114;  H.  monilis.  Fig.  86. 
Halorrhagidacete,  442,  448. 
HalorrbagidineiB,  448. 
Hamamelidacese,  444. 
Hamamelis,  543. 

Hapteres  {see  also  "Holdfast"),  123. 
Harebell  (see  also  "  Campanula  ") ,  539. 
Haustorium,  29,  165,  156,  171,  188,  476. 
Hawk-motb,  519. 
Hawthorn,  149, 178,  362. 
Hazel  (Corylas),3a3. 
Head  ("  Capitulum  ") ,  356,  366. 
Heart-wood,  470. 
.    Heat,  8,  42,  43. 
Heath  (Erica),  540. 
Hedera  (see  also  "  Ivy"),  442. 
Helianthemum,  439. 
Helianthtis  annuus^  646. 
Heliconia,  377,  394. 
Heliotrope,  367,  385. 
Heliotropism,  492. 
Helleborus,  61,  62;  H.  foetidus,  Figs.  144, 

450. 
Helminthostachys,  266. 
HelobiesB,  377,  381,  382,  384,  423. 
Helvella,  166;  H,  lacunosa,  Fig.  131. 
Helvellinese,  166. 
Hemi-angiocarpfe,  185. 
Hemiascii,  174. 
Hemiascinete,  164. 
Hemibasidiea;,  174. 
Hemidinium  nasutunif  85,  Fig.  59. 
Hemitelia,  280. 
Hemlock  (Tsnga),  544,  547. 
Hemp  {see  also  "  Cannabis  "),  420. 
Hepatica,  505,  545. 
Hepaticie  {see  also  "Liverwort"),  107, 

200,  202,  205,  220,  221,  223,  225,  228, 

229,  245,  305;  classification,  205. 


Herbaceous  stems,  361. 

Herbarium-mould  {see  "  Aspergillus"). 

Hermaphrodite  flower,  350. 

HernandiacesB,  443. 

Heterangium,  532. 

Heterochlamydeous  flower,  424. 

Heterocyst,  81. 

Hetercecism,  149, 176. 

Hetercecious  Rust,  177. 

Heteromerous  Lichens,  190. 

Heterospory,  273,  303,  322,  348. 

Heterostylism,  525. 

Hibiscus :  H.  moscheutos,  439. 

Hickory  (Carya),  26,  409,  413,  416,  417, 

640,  545,  548. 
Hicoria  (see  "  Carya  "). 
Hippocastanaceie,  437,  445. 
Hippocrateacese,  445. 
Hippuris,  404,  406 ;  //.  vulgaris.  Fig.  381. 
Histology,  10. 
Holdfast,  18,  123,  127. 
Holly  (Ilex),  437,501. 
Hollyhock   (Althea),  30,   368,   412,   439, 

Fig.  22. 
Hollyhock  rust  {Puccinia  Malvacearum), 

177. 
Holophytic  bacteria,  75. 
Homochlamydeous  flowers,  424. 
Homosporous  ferns  {see  also  "  Filices"), 

273,  282. 
Honey-locust  {see  also  "  Gleditschia  ") , 

24,  362. 
Honeysuckle  {see  also  "Lonicera"),  26, 

454. 
Hoomerous  Lichens,  190. 
Hop  (Humulus) ,  24, 420, 485, 504,  Fig.  458. 
Hordeum  murinunif  Fig.  479. 
Hormogonieffi,  84. 
Hormogouium,  81,  82,  84. 
Hornbeam  {see  also  "  Carpinus"),  417. 
Horsechestnut,  26,  402,  40i),  Fig.  18. 
Horsetail  (^ee  also  "  Equisetum,"  "  Equi- 

setales"),  21,  32,  38,  242,  535. 
Host,  155. 
Hound 's-tongue    {see    also    "Cynoglos- 

sum"),  179. 
Houstouia,  349,  454,  455;   H.  purpurea, 

Figs.  313,  445. 
Huckleberry  (Gaylussacia) ,  180,  450. 
Humming-birds,  520,  524,  525. 
Humulus  lupulus,  420. 
Humus,  468. 
Hyacinth,  2*,  390. 
Hyaloplasm,  35,  36,  37. 
Hydnoraceee,  421. 
Hydnum,  181,  184;    H.   ramosum,  Fig. 

149. 
Hydra :  H,  viridis,  4,  99,  509. 
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Hydrangea,  365,  &ld,  545 ;  H.  arborMcens, 

Fig.  331. 
Hydrocharitace»,  382,  383. 
Hydrodictyacese,  99, 100. 
Hydrodictyon :   //.  utriculatum,  99, 101, 

Fig.  69. 
Hydrogen,  7,  38,  42,  476. 
Hydrophilous  flowers,  515. 
Hydrophyllum,  Hydrophyllaceffi :  H.  ap- 
pend icu  latum  y'Sf)S,4S2,  ^53,  Figs.  338, 

442. 
HydropteridineaB,  273,  282. 
Hy(}rostacbyaceffi,  444. 
Hydrotropism,  43. 
Hydrurus,  67. 

Hygroscopic  movements,  483. 
Hymenium,  166,  181. 
Hymenocallis,  390. 
Hymenomycetinese,  180,  181, 185;  class!- 

ficatiou  of,  181. 
Hymenophyllacew,  254,  258,  273, 277, 282, 

283,  284. 
Hymenophyllum,  248,  250,  277,  278;   H. 

recurvum.  Fig.  244. 
Hypenantron  {see  "Fimbriaria"). 
HypericaceaB,  439. 
Hypericum,  21,  438,  439;  H.  per/oliatum^ 

Figs.  12,  432. 
Hypha,  17.150,  151,487. 
Hyphscne  Thebaica,  376,  386. 
Hypn urn,  201,240. 
Hypocotyl,  401,  403. 
Hypoderma,  57. 
Hypogynous  flowers,  364,  379. 
Hypouasty,  486. 

Icacinacese,  445 ;  Icacininese,  445. 
Iceland-poppy  {Papaver  Jiudicaule) ,  539. 
Imbibition,  463.  464. 
Impatiens,  ?SvS7,  483,  612,  526 ;  /.  bal- 

samina,  Fig.  478;  I.fulva,  Fig.  428. 
Incense-cedar  (see  "Libocedrus"). 
Inclusions  of  protoplast,  53. 
Incrustation,  52. 

Indian-corn.  29,  174,  358,  363,  381,  385. 
Indian-pipe  (see  also  "  Monotropa  ") ,  3,  7, 

26,  151,450. 
Indian-turnip  (see  also  "Ari8aBma"),177. 
India-rubber  (Ficus  elastica)^  Sfy,  420. 
Indusium,  264. 
Inflorescence,  26,  365. 
Infusoria,  4,  39,  43,  68,  99,  509. 
Insects,  7,  9,  26,  27,  348,  370,  516. 
Integument  of  ovule,  324,  354,  359. 
Internal  cell-division,  64. 
Intine,  264. 

Intra-molecnlar  respiration,  481. 
Intussusception,  52,  483. 


Inulin,  53. 

Invertase,  166. 

Iodine,  7,  38,  478. 

Ipomcea  (see  also  "  Morning-glory  *') ,  402, 

403;  /.  purpurea,  Fig.  380. 
Iridacese,  380,  390,  391. 
Iris,  22,  58,  370, 374,  375, 376, 380, 391,  393. 

520,  522;  /.  Florentina,  Figs.  39,  346; 

/.  Germatiicaf  375;  /.  versicolor.  Fig. 

490;  /.  xiphium,  Figs.  347,  368. 
Irish  Moss  (see  "Chondrus"). 
Iron,  7,  38,  77,  481,  478. 
Iron-bacteria,  77,  481. 
Irritability,  42,  461,483. 
Iso-bilateral  organs,  22. 
IsocarpaB,  448, 449. 
Isoetacee,  2ti6. 
Isoetes,  245, 315,  .319, 322, 325, 329, 356, 371, 

381 ;  /.  Bolanderi,  Fig.  282;  /.  echino- 

spora,  Figs.  282,  286;  /.  lacustris,  245. 
Isoetinse,  315,  319. 
Isogama;,  107. 
Isolated  floras.  641. 
Isolichenin,  190. 
Isomalic  acid,  474. 
Isomeric  compounds,  38. 
Isthmia,  88,  89;  /.  nervosa,  Fig.  63. 
Ithyphallus,  185, 186;  /.  impudicus.  Fig. 

151. 
Ivy,  22,  28,  363,  492,  604 ;  Figs.  13,  20. 
Ixia,  391. 

Jasmine,  452. 

Jeffersonia  diphylla,  366, 367, 402, 643, 545, 

Figs.  332,  378. 
Jewel-weed  (see  **  Impatiens  "). 
Jonquil  (see  "  Narcissus  "). 
Jubuloidese,  219. 
Juglandaceie,  416. 
Juglandales,  414,  416. 
Juglans,  400,  416,  417,  637;  J,  regia,  Fig. 

397. 
JnncacesB,  390. 
Juncaginaceffi,  383. 
Jungermanniales,  203,  205,  211,  220. 
Juniper,  Juniperns,  178,  342,  343,  612. 
Jurassic  formations,  636. 

Kalmia,  449,  450.  522,  646;  K.  laiifolia. 

Fig.  438. 
Karyokinesis  (see  also  '*  Mitosis  ") ,  GO,  61, 
Karyoplasm,  35. 
Kaulfussia,  271. 
Kelp  (see  also  "  PhcBOSpores  "),  17, 20. 38, 

59,  123,  124,  126,  129,  135,489;  struc- 

ture  of,  124. 
Klinostat,  490,  630. 
Knot-grass  (see  *'  Polygonam*')- 
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KcBber1inia(;e9B,  447. 

Krakatoa  (Volcano  of) ,  reestablishment 
of  flora,  469. 

Labellumr  396,  397. 

Labiatffi,  412,  452,  621. 

Laboulbenia,  173;  L.  oompressaf  Fig. 
140. 

Laboulbeniacese,  173. 

Lactic  acid,  479.  480,  481. 

LactoridacesB,  443. 

Lady's-slipper  {see  *'  Cypripediom  "). 

LdBlia,  397. 

Lamina  {see  **  Leaf-blade  "). 

Laminaria,  17, 126, 127, 129;  L.  FarlovoiU 
Fig.  7. 

LaminariaceaB,  126, 127, 128, 134 ;  struc- 
ture and  reproduction,  127, 12^. 

Lamium,  402,  411,  453;  L.  album,  Figs. 
378,443. 

Land-plants,  498. 

Larch  {see  "  Larix  ")• 

Lardizabalacete,  443. 

Larix.  335,  338,  343. 

Larkspur  {see  also  "  Delphinium  "),  521. 

Laticiferous  vessels,  59,  181. 

Lauracese,  425,  443. 

Laurel,  425,  526,  538. 

Lead,  39. 

Leaf,  10,  14,  18,  19,  24,  26,  26,  202,  227, 
238,  257,  284,  288,  296,  308,  314,  317, 
328,  335,  362,  363,  376,  377,  409,  499; 
Angiosperms,  362,  363 ;  Conifers,  335 ; 
Cycads,328;  Dicotyledons,  409 ;  Eqni- 
setum,  2!)6 ;  Ferns,  257 :  Isoetes,  317 ; 
Lycopodium,  308;  Modified  L.,  26; 
Marsiliacese,  288 ;  Monocotyledons, 
376;  Salvinia,  284;  Sphagnum,  238. 

Leaf-base,  25. 

Leaf-blade,  25. 

Leaf-cutting  ants,  528. 

Leaf-green  (u^e  *' Chlorophyll"). 

Leaf -mould  {see  **  Humus  '*). 

Leaf-spine,  26. 

Leaf-tendril,  26. 

Leaf-trace,  403. 

Lecethin,  39. 

Ijocythidaceae,  447. 

Legume,  3()8. 

LeguminossB,  3,  76,  401,  424,  433, 434, 477, 
479,  486,  492,  493,  521,  540,  541. 

Leitneriales,  414,  416. 

Lejeunia,  202,  217,  218,  219,  220,  Fig.  181 ; 
L.  metzgeinopsis,  Fig.  180. 

Lemanea,  140. 

Lemna,  93,  369,  380,  389,  3{)1 ;  L.  minor, 
Figs.  352,  365;    L.  trlsulca,  Fig.  365. 

Lemnacea,  361,  369,  389. 


Lemon,  59,  368,  436. 

LenuoacesB,  357. 

Lentibulariaceffi,  453,  458. 

Leocarpus  fragilU,  70,  Fig.  50. 

Leontice,  426. 

Lepidodendron,  319,  347,  533,  534. 

Lepiota  naucinOf  184,  Fig.  150. 

Leptopteris,  274,  276. 

Leptosporangiate,  Leptosporangiata*,  249, 

260,  251,  263,  264,  265,  267,  271,  272, 

319. 
Lettuce,  69. 

Leucobryum,  228,  Fig.  191. 
Leucoplast,  48,  49,  50,  55. 
Liana,  433. 

Libocedrvs  decurrens^  343,  344 ;   PI.  I. 
Lichen,  Lichenes,  17,  51,  64,  80,  93,  99, 

149,  162,  187,  188,  189,  190,  191,  1*)2, 

468,469,503,509;   classification,  192; 

structure  of,  189. 
Lichenin,  190. 
Licmophora,  87,  Fig.  61. 
Light,  6,  42,  473,  475,  491,  492,  500. 
Lignification,  62. 
Ligulatse,  456. 
Ligule,  314,  317. 
Lilac,  452. 

LilaeaceiB,  383,  390,  391. 
Lilasa  suhulata,  352,  381,  382,  Fig.  317. 
Liliacea),  370,  374,  377. 
Liliiflorae,  381. 
Lilium,  Lily,  23,  360,  364,  370,  379,  381, 

390,  391,  470;    L.  auraUim,  370;  L. 

cordifolium,  2R1 ;  L.  tigrinum^  370. 
Lily-of-the-valley     (Convallaria) ,      363, 

Fig.  327. 
Limnanthacete,  Limnanthinese,  445. 
Limnocharis,  381. 
Linacese,  436,  444. 
Linaria,  368;  L,  vulgariSy  Fig.  338. 
Linin,  61. 

Linnsea,  454,  539,  548. 
Linum,  20,  434,  436;  L.  usitatissimum, 

436;  L.  Virginianum,  Figs.  11,425. 
Liquidambar,  545. 
Liriodendron,  425, 428, 537, 538 ;  X.  tulipir 

'/era.  Fig.  414. 
Lithosperraum,  546. 
Liverworts  {see  also  **  HepaticRS ")  •  17, 20, 

21,  22,  27,  46,  59,  195,   19<),  200,  201, 

202,  241,  248,  251,  270,  278,  293,  468, 

483,  490,  498,  501,  507,  610,  511,  531. 
Living  things  (characters  of ),  1,  2. 
Livistona  Chinensis,  387,  Fig.  361. 
LoasacesB,  Loasinese,  439,  447. 
Lobelia,  455  ;  L.  card bialis,  525,  Fig.  446. 
I^oculicidal  dehiscence,  367. 
Locust  (Robinia),  21,  409. 
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Lodicule,  385. 

Logan iacesB,  458. 

Lonicera,  454,  456,  625;  L.  sempervirenSt 
525,  Fig.  445. 

Loosestrife  {see  "  Lythrum  "). 

Loranthacese,  420,  506. 

Lotas  (Nelumbo) ,  282. 

Loxsoma,  278. 

Lunularia,  203,  210,  211. 

Lupinus,  549,  550. 

Laziola,  384. 

Lycaste  Harrisonix,  398,  Fig.  375. 

Lycoperdinese,  187. 

Lycoperdon,  186 ;  L.  calatttm,  Fig.  152. 

Lycopodiaceae,  Lycopodiiuese,  304. 

Lycopodium,  241,  242,  30;i,  3W.  306,  307, 
308,  318,  332,  476;  L.  annotinum,  Fig, 
269;  L.  ccmiiww,  Fig.  271 ;  L.  clava- 
tum,  Figs.  210,  269,  270;  L.  compla- 
natum,  Fig.  269 ;  L.  inundatum,  304, 
307;  L.  lucidulum, Fig.21A;  L.  o6«cu- 
rt<m,  Figs.  210,  270 ;  L.  Phlegmaria, 
Figs.  270,  271 ;  L.  Selago,  Fig.  273. 

Lycopod,  Lycopodiales,  245,  303,  316, 319, 
337,  338,  347,  533,  534. 

Lyginodendron,  346,  534. 

Lygodium,  273,  276,  277,  278;  L.  JaponU 
cum,  Fig.  243;  L,  pabnatum,  276. 

Lysichiton  Kamchatcense,  372,  388,  389, 
547,548,  Fig.  341. 

Lysimachia,  450,  451;  L.  nummularia, 
Fig.  439. 

LythraceiB,  441,  447. 

Lythrum:  L.  salicar ia,  52&. 

Madura,  419. 

Macrocystis,  124,  126,  127, 128;  M.  pyru 

/era,  Fig.  98. 
Maorosporanginra   (see  also  "Ovule"), 

284,  285,  315,  318,  322,  323,  324,  352; 

Isoetes,  318 ;  Salviniaceae,  284 ;  Selagi- 

iiella,  315. 
Macrospore,  32,  273,  282,  286,  311,  325, 

339,  358. 
Madotheca,  31,  196,  215,   216,  217,  218; 

3f.    BolaJtden,    Figs.    157,    175-179; 

M.  platyphylla,  Fig.  24. 
Magnesium,  :i8. 
Magnolia,  411,  425. 
MagnoliacesB,  425,  443. 
Magnoliineie.  443. 

Maidenhair-fern  {sec  **  Adiantnm  "). 
Maidenhair- tree  {see  '* Ginkgo"). 
Male  reproductive  cells  {see  also  "  Sper- 

matozoid  "),  9. 
MalesherbiacefB,  447. 
Malic  acid,  43,  53,  197,  252,  474,  487. 
Mallow  (see  also  "Malva"),  178,  439. 


Malpigbiacese,  Malpighiines),  445. 
Malva,  177,  366,  437,  439;   Jf.  boreoHs, 

177;  M.  rotundi/olia,  Figs.  333,  430. 
Malvace»,  439,  446. 
Malvales,  424,  438,  439,  446. 
Mangrove,  29.  363,  441,  Fig.  21. 
Manila-hemp  {Musa  textUis),  395. 
Mantle-fibres,  62. 
Manubrium,  120.  . 
Manzanita  {see  "  Arctostaphylos"). 
Maple  {see  also  "  Acer  "),  406,  512. 
Maranta :  M.  arundinacea,  3^17,  395. 
Marantacese,  395. 
Marattia,  241,  242,  248,    262,  269,  270; 

AT.  Douglasii,  Figs.  205,  235,  236. 
MarattiacesB,  250,  260,  266,  270,  273,  274, 

293,  295,  319,  328,  532,  537. 
Marcgraviaceas,  446. 
Marchantia,  203^  210,  211,  212  j^  If.  poly- 

morpha,  Figs.  16U.  176," ' 
Marchantiaeea),  206, 207, 208, 209. 210, 212, 

214,531. 
Marchantiales,  202,  205,  207. 
Marchantites  Sezannensis,  531. 
Marigold  (Calendula),  50.  . 
Marine  Algas,  496. 
Marine  Diatoms,  87,  Fig.  61. 
Marine  Siphoneaj,  113. 
Maripo.sa-li1y  (see  "  Calochortus  ") . 
Marsilia,  47, 55, 243, 244, 261,  287, 322, 532 ; 

M.  quad7\folia,  292 ;  M,  vestUaf  Figg. 

31,208,252,253,254,256, 
MarsiliacesB,  2H2,  287,  288. 
Martyuiacens  458. 
Massula,  2^,  285. 
Matonia,  532. 
Matoniace®,  273.  276,  532. 
Mayacacea},  392. 
Mechanical  stimuli,  43, 487. 
Mechanical  tissues,  19,  57, 68,  299,  406. 
Mechanics  of  absorption,  463. 
Mechani.sm  of  growth-movements,  486. 
Medicago  denlinilata,  513,  Fig.  479. 
Medulla  {see  "Pith"). 
Medullary  ray,  328,  334.  ^ 
Medullosa,  5.'U. 

Megaspore  {see  "  Macrospore"). 
Megarrhiza  Calif omica,  59,  Fig.  40. 
Melastomacea^,  441,  442,  447. 
Melia:  ^f,  Azederarh,  436. 
Meliacea?,  43(3,  445. 
Melianthaceie,  Melianthinese,  446. 
Melosira,  86,  89 ;  M.  rarians,  Fig.  00. 
Mcnispermaceie,  443. 
Menispennum,  427;  M.  Canadense,  Fig. 

413. 
Mentzelia,  440. 
Merismopoedia,  83. 
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Mertensia,  525. 

MesachlamydesB  {see  "ChoripetalsB"). 

Mesembryantbemum,  423,  425 ;  Fig.  409. 

Mesocarp,  3(j7. 

Mesocarpaceas,  108,  111. 

Mesocarpus,  41,  49,  110, 112;  Fig.  83. 

Mesophyll,  254,  335. 

Mesopbyte,  500. 

Me8ot»uium,  109. 110,  112. 

Mesozoic  formations,  27G,  319,   331,  346, 

347,  532,  533,  534,  635,  537. 
Metabolism,  42,  478. 
Metacblamydea)  {see  "  Sympetalse  "). 
Metapbase,  62,  63. 
Metasperma;  {see  "  Angiosperm"). 
Metzgeria,  205,  2^. 
Micella,  483. 
Micrococcus,  73,  74,  75,  78;    M.  polypi- 

formiSf  Fig.  52. 
Micropyle,  342. 
Microsome,  35. , 
Microsperma),  381,  395,  396,  397. 
Microspbaera,  171 ;  M.  Alnit  Fig.  137. 
Microspira  Comma,  73,  Fig.  51. 
Microspora,  101,  Fig.  71. 
Microsporangium,  284,  285,  315,  318,  322, 

323,  324,  352;  Isoetes,  318;  Marsilia- 

cesB,  288;   Salviniaceae,  2^;    Selagi- 

nella,  315. 
Microspore  {see  also  "  Pollen  "),  32,  273, 

311,  323. 
Mignonette  (see  "  Reseda  '*)• 
Migration  of  plants,  537. 
Mildew,  149,  157, 132,  140. 
Milk-tubes  {see  " LAticif erous  vessel"). 
Milkweed    {see  also   **  Asclepias"),  59, 

512,  622,  523. 
Mimosa:-  M.  pudica,  486,  489,  492,  Fig. 

460. 
Mimosese,  4^3. 
Mimulus,  486. 
Mint  («€€**  Labiat®"). 
Mistletoe  (see  also  "Pboradendron"),  3, 

421,  476,  506,  513. 
Mitosis,  60. 

Moccasin-flower  (see  "Cyprii>edium"). 
Modifications  of  tbe  leaf  j  26,  362. 
Modifications  of  tbe  root,  28,  363. 
Modifications  of  tbe  stem,  23,  362. 
Moisture,  protection  against,  526. 
MonandrsB,  396,  397. 
Monarch  root,  262. 
Monarda  didyma,  625. 
MonimiacefB,  443. 
Monoblepbaris,  165, 166,  Fig.  120. 
Monochasium,  367. 
Monoclea,  205,  209. 
Monocotyledon,  Monocotyledones,  27, 66, 


298,  316,  3i6,  363,  362,  363,  364,  368, 
369,  381,  400,  401,  402,  405,  409,  410, 
411,  412,  413,  425,  474,  618,  636;  clas- 
sification, 381. 

Monodelpbous  stamens,  434. 

Monopodial  branching,  20,  21. 

Monospore,  137, 139,  140. 

Monotropa,  7,  359,  401,  449,  460,  476,  606, 
607;  M.  hypopitysy  Fig.  438;  M,  uni- 
flora,  Fig.  475. 

Moiistera  deliciosa,  389. 

Moose- wood  {see  "Dirca"). 

Moraceffi,  419,  420. 

Morcbella,  166;  M.  conica.  Fig.  131. 

Morel  {see  "Morcbella"). 

Moringacese,  Moringinese,  444. 

Morning-glory  {see  also  "Ipomoea"),  19, 
24,  365,  486,  504,  Figs.  10,  458. 

Morphology,  10,  11,  32. 

Mortierella,  161. 

Morus,  411,  413,  419;  M.  alba,  Fig.  401. 

Mosses(sec  also  *  *  Bryophyte,"  * '  Musci ' ') , 
6,  16,  17,  19,  22,  37,  41,  51,  52,  50,  66, 
92,  107, 123,  194,  196,  200,  201, 278,  305, 
468,  469,  490,  501,  503,  504,  511. 

Mougeotia,  110. 

Moulds  {see  also  "  Mucor,"  etc.),  3,  7,  17, 
492,  611. 

Movements,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  39,  41,  83,  88,  96, 
466,  469,  484,  485;  of  gases,  466; 
growth,  484,  485;  orientation,  41; 
protoplasm,  39;  sleep,  8;  of  water, 
469. 

Mucilage,  53,  59. 

Mucilage-clefts  (Antbocerotales),  220. 

Mucilage-ducts,  205,  210,  271,  328. 

Mucor,  151,  l.')9,  160,  161;  M.  stoloni/er, 
Figs.  123, 124;  sporangium,  159;  zygo- 
spore, 161. 

MucoracesB,  159,  IfiO. 

Mucorinese,  158,  162. 

Mulberry  (see  *' Morus"). 

Multicellular  organisms,  3. 

Musa,  394,  395,  397 ;  M.  paradisiaca,  396 ; 
M.  sapienttim,  395;  M.  textilis,  395. 

Musacese,  394,  395. 

Muscineae  {see  also  *'  Mosses  ") ,  200. 

Musci,  200,  223. 

Mushroom  {see  also  "  Agaricus,"  '*  Psal- 
liota"),163, 174, 180,  184. 

Mustard  {see  also  "  Brassica "),  429,  461, 
Fig.  451. 

Mycelium,  150, 151, 159, 162, 174, 176, 180; 
Mucor,  159 ;  Eumycetes,  162. 

Mycoidea,  101,  161. 

Mycoideacea),  107. 

Mycomycetes  {see  "Eumycetes"). 

Mycorhiza,  160,  168,  266,  378,  476,  510. 
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MyoporacesB,  Myoporinese,  459. 

Myosine,  39. 

Myosotis,  367,  485,  486,  625. 

Myrica,  Myricacea;,  415, 416 ;  M.  asplenU 

folia.  Fig.  390;  3f.  cerifera,  416. 
Myricales,  414,  416. 
Myrioblepharis,  155,  156,  Fig.  120. 
Myriophylliim,  362,  404. 
Myristicacese,  443. 
Myrmecophily,  527,  528. 
Myrothamiiaceoe,  444. 
Myrsinacese,  450,  458. 
Myrsiphyllum,  24,  442,  Fig.  15. 
Myrtaceae,  423,  441,  447. 
MyrtiflorsB,  424,  440,  447. 
Myrtle  (Myrtus),  441. 
MyxobactcriaceHj,  78. 
Myxococcus,  79. 
Myxogasteres,  71. 
Myxomycetes,  11,  34,  67,  68, 69,  70,  71, 92 ; 

classification,  71;  structure,  68-70. 
!Myxophyce8B  {see  "  SchizophyceiB  ")• 

Naiadacese,  382,  383. 

Naias,  5(5,  ;H9,  351,  .352,  353,  354,  355,  356, 

360,  3()2, 370,  371,  372,  373,  378, 381, 526, 

639;  N.Jlexilis,  Figs.  37,  312, 317,  318, 

319,  320,  321,  339,  340. 
Narcissus,  23,  24,  365,  379,  J580,  391,  470, 

540;  N.  Jonquilla,  Fig.  14. 
Nasturtium  {see also  " Tropajolum "), 50, 

480,  516,  Fig.  454. 
Natural  system  of  classification,  11. 
Navicula,  86,  87,  Fig.  60, 
Nectar,  480. 

Nectary,  517,  520,  521,  527. 
Nelumbo,  401, 406, 422, 426,  5*3;  JV'.  lutea, 

Fig.  411. 
Nemalion,  139,  140,  145;  iV.  Andersoniij 

Fig.  108;  N.  multifidum,  Fig.  108. 
Nemalionales,  140. 
Neraatophycus,  530. 
Nematanthera,  415. 
Nemophila,  366,  453,  549. 
Neottia,  3iK). 
Nepenthaceo),  431,  444. 
Nepentliea,478,608:  iV.  VeUchii,FlgA16. 
Nephihytis  Liherica,  :i89,  Fig.  363. 
Nereocystis,  18. 124. 12(5, 127, 128;  N.  Lut- 

keana,  Figs.  9,  98,  99. 
Nettle,  11. 

Nettle  family  (Urticaceae),  419. 
Nicotine,  480. 

Nidularia,  Nidularinese,  187. 
Nitella,  40,  119,  121,  122, 123,  Fig.  92. 
NitellesB,  122. 
Nitophyllum,  136. 
Nitrate-bacteria,  76,  477. 


Nitrification,  3,  72,  76,  469,  475,  477. 

Nitrite-bacteria,  477. 

Nitro-bacteria,  481. 

Nitrogen,  3,  5,  7,  38,  74,  76,  76,469,477; 
fixation  of,  3,  74,  76,  76. 

Nitroso-bacteria,  76. 

Nitschia,  86;  N.  sigmoidea,  Fig.  60. 

Nocturnal  flowers,  519. 

Nodularia,  82,  Fig.  66. 

Nolanaceae.  4.58. 

Non-cellular  plants,  14. 

Non-sexual  reproduction,  8,  9, 

Norway-pine  {Pinus  resinosa)^  644. 

Nostocacese,  81,  84. 

Nostoc,  8,  72,  79,  80,  81,  82,  187, 189,  220. 

Notothylas,  219,  220,  221, 222;  N.  orhictv- 
laris,  Figs.  182-184, 

Nuclear  division  {see  *'Earyokinesis"). 

Nuclear  plat«,  62. 

Nuclear  sap,  47. 

Nuclear  spindle,  62. 

Nucleolus,  47,  48. 

Nucleoplasm,  36. 

Nucleus,  12,  13,  36,  38,  44,  46,  47,  61. 

NuUipore  {see  "Corallineaj"). 

Nuphar  advena,  426,  Fig.  411". 

Nut,  56,  368,  419. 

Nutrition,  7,  9,  42,  461. 

Nyctagiiiaceaj,  443. 

Nyctitropic  movements  {see  "Sleep-move- 
ments"). 

Nymphsea,  350, 359, 425, 639 ;  Jff.  tuberosa. 
Fig.  314. 

Nymphteace®,  379,  401,  425,  443. 

NymphaeinesB,  443. 

Nyssa,  544. 

Oak  {see  also  "  Quercns  "), 22. 369, 360, 413, 
417,  419,  614, 536, 540, 543, 644, 545,  548, 

Oat  {see  "Avena"). 

Obligate  parasites,  149, 476. 

Ochnacea),  446. 

Odors  of  flowers,  619. 

(Ecology,  10,  11. 

CEdogoniaceae,  107. 

(Edogonium,  15, 16,  31, 102, 103, 104. 105, 
10(>,  152,  496;  (E.  autwnnale,  Fig.  72; 
O.  Boscii,  Fig.  75;  (E.  macrandrumt 
Fig.  75 ;  CE.  stagnale.  Fig.  75 ;  struc- 
ture and  reproduction,  104-106. 

(Enothera,  442, 546. 

Oil,  55,  56, 199,  2a5,  210,  474. 

Oil-bodies  (of  Liverworts),  206,  210. 

Oil-glands,  69. 

Oleander  (Nerium),  462,  501. 

Olea  («e€"  Olive"). 

Oleacese,  452,  458. 

Oliniacese,  447. 
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Olive,  452. 

Onagracese,  441,  447. 

Oucidium,  397,  504,  541 ;  0.  omithorhyrir 

chum,  Fig.  472. 
Onion  (Allium),  26,  61,  316,  372. 
Onion-muuld  {see  "**  Perouospora  ") . 
Onion-smut  (see  "Urocystis"). 
Onoclea  sensibilis,  251,  273,  543,  Fig.  215. 
Ontogeny,  32,  66. 
Oogonium,  30,  94,  121,  132, 137. 
Otimycetes,  152. 
OosporesB,  107. 
Opening  of  flowers,  486. 
Operculum,  233,  234,  236. 
Opbioglossaceffi,  258,  266,  274,  532. 
Ophioglossum,  262,  263,  267,  268;  0,penr 

dulutJif  Fig.  232;  0.  vidgatumy  Fig. 

2:12. 
Opuntia,  440. 
Opuntiales,  424,  440,  447. 
Orange,  59,  358,  436. 
Orchid,  Orchidaceje,  22,  349, 359,  363, 370, 

371,  ;?78,   380,  395,  396,  397,  468,  504, 

523,  5.30,  540,  541. 
Orchis,  396,  521,523;  O.  spectabilis^  Figs. 

373,  491. 
Oreodoxa,  376;  0.  regia,  387,  641. 
Organic  acids,  180,  474,  479, 
Organic  bodies,  1. 
Organography,  10. 
Ornithophily,  516,  624. 
Orobanchacese,  458. 
Orobanche,  453,  476. 
( )rthotropous  ovule,  334. 
Osage-orange  (Madura) ,  419. 
Oscillaria  {see  "  Oscillatoria"). 
Oscillatoria,  8,  20,  80,  82,  83,  496,  Fig.  56. 
Oscillate riacese,  81,  83.  84. 
Osmunda,  30,  199,  246,  248,  250,  251,  257, 

258,  274,  275;  0.  cinuamomea,  Figs, 

215,  216,  241:   0.  Clay toniana,  Figs. 

25,  207,  217,  240;  O.  regalis,  Fig.  240. 
OsmundaceaB,  273,  274,  275,  279,  532. 
Ostfya,  417. 
Ovary,  325,  349,  351. 
Ovule,  22,  27,  32,  284,  317,  323,  324,  328, 

32*),  '338,  339,  'M9,  351,  352,  354. 
Oxalic  acid,  53,  474,  479. 
OxalidacesB,  4^36,  444,  486. 
Oxalis,  27,  424,  434,  4::«>,  491;  0.  Bowei, 

Fig.  462;  O.  violacea,  Figs.  19,  425. 
Oxidation,  7,  13. 

Oxydendrum  arhoreum^  449,  Fig.  438. 
Oxygen,  7,  12,  38,  42,  473,  476. 

Palete,  29,  258,  384. 

Palseophytology  {see  "Geological  distri- 
bution," "  Fossil  plants"). 


Palseozoic  age,  245. 
PalaBozoic  formations,  319,  331,  ^6. 
Palisade-parenchyma,  259. 
Pallavicinia,  199,  213;  P.  decipiens,  199; 

P.  cylindnca,  Fig.  172. 
Palmella-stage  of  Algse,  5, 101. 
Palmetto  (Sabal),  386,  540,  541,  545. 
Palms,  PalmsB,  6,  8,  29,  327,  369,  370,  373, 

374,  375,  376,  378,  380,  381,  384',  386, 

387,  481,  514,  536,  538,  640,  641. 
Pancratium,  391. 
Pandanaceffi,  378,  383,  384. 
Pandanales,  381,  383. 
Pandanus,  28,  375,  376,  384. 
Pandorina,  64,  97. 
Pangens,  37,  38,  44. 
Pansy  ( Viola  tricolor),  517. 
Papaver  (Poppy),  367,  424,  429,  490. 
PapaveracesB,  429,  444. 
Papaya,  440. 
Papayinese,  447. 
PapilionacesB,  433, 434. 
Pappus,  456. 
Papyrus,  386. 
Paracholesterine,  39. 
Paramoecium,  609. 
Paraphyses,  166,  172. 
Parasites,  3,  7,  26,  29,  76,  149,  150,  163, 

167,  174,  188,  ^8,  362,  404,  453,  476, 

505,506. 
Parenchyma,  56,  57. 
Parietales,  424,  439,  446, 
Parkeriacese,  273,  280. 
Parthenogenesis,    94,    122,    291 ;    Ckara 

cn'wi/a,  122;  Marsilia,  291. 
PassifioracesB,  439,  447. 
Passion-fiower  (Passiflora) ,  439;  P.  in- 

caniata,F\g.  433. 
Pastinaca  sativa,  442,  Fig.  437. 
Pathogenic  Bacteria,  76. 
Paulownia,  453. 

Paulownia  imperialis,  30,  Fig.  22. 
Pea,  54,  360,  368,  477,  Fig.  35. 
Peach,  359,  368,  433. 

Pea-family  {see  also  "  Legnminosse  ")» 26. 
Pear,  433. 

Peat^mosses  {see  also  " Sphagnum '*),  201. 
Pedaliacefe,  458. 
Pediastrum,  14,  98,  100,  Figs.  3,  68;  P. 

Boryamnn,  Fig.  68. 
Pelagic  Diatoms,  88,  497. 
Pelargonium,  25,  29,  405,  412,  436,  516, 

617,  520,  Figs.  16,  384,  484. 
Pellla,  46,  213,  215 ;  P.  epiphylla,  growth 

of  seta,  215. 
Penseacese,  447. 

Penicillium,  169,  170;  P.  glauamj  169, 
I        Fig.  135;  P.  crustaceum,  Fig.  135. 
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Penium,  108;  P.  interruptum,  108,  Fig. 

79. 
PennaUe,  90. 
FentaphyalacesB,  445. 
PeutstemoD,  453,  521. 
Peperomia,  352,  354,  355,  356,  358,  359, 

363,  400,  401,  402,  406,  411,  413,  415; 

P.   subrotimda.  Figs.    378,    390;    P. 

blanda,  Fig.  390;  P.  pellucida,  Fig. 

320 ;  embryo-sac  of,  355. 
Pepper,  50,  366. 
Pepsi ne,  39. 

Perfect  flower  {see  *' Hermaphrodite"). 
Perfoliate  leaf,  25. 
Perianth,  349,  350,  363. 
Periblem,  360. 
Pericarp,  367. 
Pericycle,  256,  262. 
Periderm,  328,  334,  408. 
Peridineie,  84,    85,  86,  89,  90,  92,   111, 

134,  495,  497,  498;  classification,  86; 

structure,  85. 
Peridiniacese,  86. 
Peridiniales,  84. 

Peridinium,  85 ;  P.  divergens,  Fig.  59. 
Peridium,  186. 
Perigynous  flowers,  864. 
Perinium  {see  also  "  Epispore"),  199, 264. 
Periodicity  of  growth,  486. 
Periodic  movements  {see  "  Movement*'). 
Perisperm,  359. 
Perisporiales,  171. 
Peristome,  234,  235,  236.  240. 
Perithecium,  171, 172, 191. 
Periwinkle  (Vinca),  452. 
Permian  formations,  535. 
Peronospora,  157 ;  P.  ScMeideni,  158. 
Peronosporinese,  155, 157. 
Persimmon  (see  "Diospyros"). 
Petal,  27,  32. 
Petiole,  25. 

Petunia,  41,  453,  Fig.  443. 
Pcziza,  64, 151, 167,  Figs.  44,  132. 
Pezizineo},  167,  168. 
Phacelia,  453. 
Phacoteaj,  96. 
Phacotus,  97. 
Phffiophycero  {see  also  "Brown  Algro"), 

jrj,  123,  125, 134, 137, 138, 530;  classifi- 
cation. I'M;  structure,  125. 
Phaiophyll,  123. 
Phseosporese,  126, 129, 130, 134. 
Phajus,  49,  397;   P.  grandifolius,  Fig. 

32. 
Phallineae,  185, 186. 
Phanerogams  {see  "  Seed-plant,"  *'Sper- 

matophyte"). 
Phascum,  239. 


Phaseolns,  475,  492. 
Phellogen,  334,  408. 
Philadelphus,  431,  432-  P.  grandijtorus, 

Fig.  420. 
Philodendron,  375,  389 ;  P.  nielanochry- 

«t<m,  389. 
Phlox,  452,  453:  P.  divaricfUa,  Fig.  443. 
Phoenix:  P.   Canariensis,  57,  378,  386, 

387,  541,  Figs.  38,  349,  361. 
Phoradendron,  400,  421,  476;   P.  flave^- 

cens,  Fig.  404. 
Phosphorescence,  78. 
Phosphorus,  7,  38. 
Photosynthesis,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8, 13,  449,  472, 

473,  474,  475. 
Phryminew,  Phrymacea,  459. 
Phycochromace»  {see  **  Schizophycese"). 
Phycelis,  123. 
Phycocyanin,  80,  81. 
Phycoerythrin,  135, 472. 
Phycomycetes,  149, 150,  151,  152. 
Phycophffiin,  123,  472. 
Phycoxanthin,  81,  123. 
Phylloclade,  24,  332, 377. 
Phyllodia,  22,  603. 
Phyllosiphon,  116, 151. 
Phyllosiphonacese,  116. 
Phyllos|Midix,  348,  369,  382,  515. 
Phyllotaxy,  409. 
Phylogeny,  32,  66. 
Physianthus  albens,  623. 
Physiological  properties  of  Protoplasm, 

39. 
Physiology,  10. 
Physiotium,  216. 
Phytelephas,  372. 
Phyto-geography  {see  "  Qeographical  di.v 

tribution"). 
Phytolacca,  425;   P.  decandra.  Fig.  409. 
Phytolaccaceae,  443. 
Phytomyxinie,  71. 

Phytophthora,  159;  P.  infestans,  158. 
Picea,  3;^;   P.  orientali's.  Fig.  300;  P. 

excelsa,  Fig.  301,  343;  P.  Sitchensis, 

344,647. 
Pickerel-weed  {see  "Pontederia"), 
Pigments,  63,  77,  91,  151, 190,  480. 
Pigweed  (.\marautus),  165. 
Pileus,  183. 
Pilobolus,  160,  161,  162, 480, 611 ,  Figs.  125, 

454 :  P.  crystallinus,  Fig.  125. 
Pilularia,  48,  287,  288,  289,  291,  292.  475, 

Figs.  255,  257;   P.  Americana,  Fig. 

257. 
PinacesB,  338,  343,  635;  fossil,  635. 
Pine,  Pinus,  22,  32,  48.  324,  333,  334,  33!L- 

336,  337,  338, 340, 341, 342, 343,  344;  511, 

Figs.  286,  296,  297,  29S,  299,  300,  301, 
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306,  307,  635;  P.  Coulten,  Figs.  298, 

299;  P.  Halapemis,  Fig.  301;  P.  in- 

itiffnis,  Figs.  296,  297,   300,  306;   P. 

Lambertiaria,  344;  P.  Pinea,  336;  P. 

ponderosay  344 ;  P.  sylvestriSt  Fig.  297 ; 

P.  Virginiana,  Fig.  286;  P.  cdu/j», 

Fig.  286. 
Pineapple  (Ananas),  381,  393. 
PingaicQla,  453,  509. 
Pinnularia,  22,  87 ;  P.  viHdis,  Fig.  13. 
Piper,  415. 

PiperacesB,  401,  415,  422. 
Pipcrales,  413,  414,  415,  424. 
Piptocephalis,  161;  P.  Freseniana^  Fig. 

125. 
Pistil,  351,  364. 

Pisum,  433;  P.  sativum.  Fig.  424. 
Pitoher-plant  {see  also  "  Darlingtonia," 

"Nepenthes,"  "Sarracenia"),  7,  26, 

362,  4'^,  431,  478,  508. 
Pith,  255. 

Pithophora,  106, 116 ;  P.  (edogonia,  Fig.  76. 
Pittosporacese,  444. 
Placenta,  284,  339. 
Plankton,  84,  88,  497. 
Planktoniella,  88,  497,  Figs.  62,  465. 
Planogametes,  93. 
Plantaginacese,  453,  459. 
Plautaginales,  449,  453, 459. 
Plantago :  P.  major ^  463. 
Plantain  (Musa),395. 
Plantain  (Plantago),  364,  366,  616,  Fig. 

328. 
Plant-body,  12. 
Plant  diseases,  150. 
Plants  and  animals  compared,  6. 
Plasmodlophora  BraAsiem,  71. 
Plasmodium,  12,  68,  69,  461,  491. 
Plasmolysis,  45. 
Plasmopora,  157,  158;  P.  vlticola,  Fig. 

121. 
Plastic  substances,  461. 
Plastids  {see  also  "Chromatophores")* 

35, .%,  38,  44,  45,  46,  48. 
Plastine,  39. 
Platanareae,  444. 
Platanns,  431,  432,  537;   P.  occidentalism 

Fig.  421. 
Platycerinm,  273. 
Platystemon,  429. 
Plectascinese,  169. 
Pleiochasium,  367. 
Pleodorina,  94,  95,  97;  P.  Calif omica, 

Figs.  65,  66. 
Pleospora,  172. 
Plerome,  360. 

Pleurocarpous  Mosses.  240. 
Pleurococcacese,  100, 101. 


Plearococcus,  98,  99,  496;  P.  vulgaris, 

Fig.  68. 
PleurozioidiesB,  219. 
Pliocene  formations,  538. 
Plowrightia,  172,  173;  P.  morbosa,  Fig. 

139. 
Plum,  172,  3(H),  368. 
Plumbago,  Plumbaginace«e,  450, 451, 458 ; 

P.  capengiSf  451. 
Plumule,  401. 

Plurilocular  sporangia,  129. 
Podocarpus,  343. 
Podophyllum:  P.  peltatum,  62,  401, 406, 

408,  425,  427,  Figs.  44,  387,  413. 
Podostemon,  431;  P.  olivaceum,  Fig.  419. 
Podostemonaceffi,  361,  404,  431,  444. 
Podostemoninefe,  444. 
Pogonia,  25 ;  P.  ophioglossoides,  Fig.  17. 
Poison-ivy  (Rhus  toxicodendron),  363. 
Poisonous  Fungi,  185. 
Polar  nuclei,  355,  358. 
Polemoniacese,  453. 
Pollen-sac,  22,  27,  328,  338,  353. 
Pollen-spore,  27,  51,  64,  323,  325,  329,  338, 

352,  353,  511. 
Pollen-tube,  ;«3,  325,  348,  357,  487. 
Pollination,  :i56,  357,  370,  514. 
PolHnium,  523. 

Polyedrium  (Hydrodictyon),  100. 
Polygala,  Polygalaceie,  436,  445. 
Polygalinese,  445. 
Polygonacese,  421,  422. 
Polygonales,  413,  414,  421. 
Polygonum,  422,  424;  Fig.  407, 
Polyniorphy  in  Rusts,  176. 
Polyphagus,  152,  153;  P.  Euglenaa,  Fig. 

117. 
Polypodiaceaj,  249,  264,  273,  276,  278,  279, 

280;  fossil  P.,  532. 
Polypodium :  P.  falcatum,  258, 280,  Figs. 

223,  227,  228,  247,  262,  263,  280. 
PolyporacesB,  181. 
Polyporus,  181. 
Polysiphonia,  16,  138,  142,  143,  144.  482, 

Figs.  Ill,  112,  113;  P.  Woodii,  Fig.  6. 
Polystelic  stem,  255. 
Polytrichacene,  240. 
Polytriohurii,  201,  228,  231,  235,  Fig.  199; 

P.  commune,  Fig.  191. 
Pomacew,  433. 
Pomegranate  (Punica).  441. 
Pond-scums  (see  "  Zygnemaceie  ") 
Pond-weed,  7,  369,  376. 
Pontederia,  392, 393,  394,525 ;  P.  cotdata, 

392,  525,  Fig.  370. 
Pontederiacese,  392. 
Poplar,  Populus,  413,  514,  627,  539,  545 ; 

P.  haUamifera,  Fig.  473. 
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Poppy.  59, 429. 

Porphyra,  135, 138 ;  P.  vulgaris,  Fig.  107. 

Portulaca,  165,  423,  617 ;  P.  o/eracea,  155. 

PortulacinesB,  Portulacaceffi,  443. 

Postelsia,  124,  126,  128,  497,  Fig.  99;  P. 
pahnsBfonnis,  PI.  U,  PL  VIII. 

Potamogetonacete,  383. 

Potamogeton,  374,  381,  383,  539,  Fig.  354; 
P.  natans,  331. 

Potassium,  38,  478. 

Potato,  54,  361. 

Potato-fungus  {see  "  Phytophthora  ")  • 

Pothos,  375. 

Prickles,  29. 

Prickly-pear  (Opuntia),  24,  440. 

Primula,  450,  519,  525;  P.  polyantha, 
Fig.  488. 

Primulaces,  448,  450,  458. 

Primulales,  449,  450,  458. 

Principes,  381. 

Pritchardia  {see  "Washingtonia*'). 

Procambium,  254,  298. 

Procarp,  137, 142, 143,  173. 

Pro-embryo  (Characese),  119, 122. 

Promycelium,  178. 

Pronuba,  agent  in  pollination,  524. 

Properties  of  soil,  4G8. 

Propha.ses,  61,  <)3. 

Prorocentraceae,  86. 

Prosenchyma,  57. 

Protea,  420,  421 ;  P.  cynaroides,  Fig.  403. 

Proteales,  414,  420. 

ProteacetB,  420. 

Protective  tissues,  68. 

Proteids,  38,  478. 

Protein,  69,  257. 

Protein  crystals,  65. 

Proterandry,  516. 

Proterogyny,  516. 

Prothallium  {see  also  "  Gametophyte  ") , 
241. 

Protista,  67. 

Protobasidiomvcetes,  175. 

Protocephalozia,  202. 

Protococcaceaj,  116. 

Protococcoideae  (ProtococcacetB),  9t,  96, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 104,  111,  188 ;  classi- 
fication, 100. 

ProtodiseineiB,  166. 

Protorayces,  164. 

Protonema,  1(),  122,  202,  223,  225,  278. 

Protophyte,  92. 

Protoplasm,  2,  3,  6,  7,  8,  12,  34,  35,  36,  37, 
38,  41,  45,  97,  13(>,  465;  movements 
of,  41;  physiological  properties,  34; 
structure,  35. 

Protoplast,  34,  35,  36. 

Protoxylem,  257,  313. 


Protozoa,  68. 

Prunus,  432 ;  P.  ceraxus.  Fig.  422. 

Psalliota  {see  also  "Mushroom"),  182, 

184;  P.  campestriSy  Figs.  148, 183. 
Pseudo-bulbs,  396. 
Pseudocarp,  419. 
Pseudo-fruitji,  381. 
Pseudopodium,  37,  238. 
Pseudotsuga,  343, 344 ;  P.  Douglasii,  Fig. 

309. 
PsilotineaB,  3(X1,  319. 
Psilotum,  23, 303, 309, 310 ;  P.  trlqwtrum, 

Fig.  275. 
Pteridium :  P.  aquilmum,  246,  256,  280, 

Figs.  220,  247. 
Pteridophyta,    Pteridophyte    {see    also 

"Ferns"),    200,    220,^241,    282,    322, 

325,  32t),  349.  352,  368,  372,  46<>,  531, 

532,  633,  .537,  539;  fossil  P.,  531,  532, 

533,537/539. 
Pteris  Cretica,  261,  Sig.  226. 
Pteromonas,  97. 
Ptilidioideae,  219. 
Ptomaines,  480. 
Puccinia,  172, 177, 179;  P.  aurea,  177,  Fig. 

143;  P.  f/raminis,  179;  P.  Malvacea- 

rum.  Fig.  143;  P.  rubigo-veruy  179. 
Puff  ball  {see  also  "Lycoperdon"),  162, 

1(>;^,  174,  180, 187. 
Pulvinus,  48(J,  487. 
Pumpkin,  50,  3itS. 
Punica,  441,  Fig.  436. 
Punicaceae,  441,  447. 
Pycnidia,  173,  176,  191. 
Pylaiella,  12(). 

Pyrenoid,  14,  49,  95,  108,  109,  Fig.  3. 
Pj'renolichenes,  192. 
Pyreuomycetes,  170. 
Pyrenopeziza,  167. 
Pyrocystis,    85,    89;    P.    noc^i^t«:a,    P. 

lunula^  85,  Fig.  59. 
Pyrola,  539. 
Pj'rolacesB,  4o0,  457. 
Pyronema,   163,   164,  167,   168,   191;    P. 

co7iflu€ns.  Figs.  127,  133. 
Pyrus,'4i»,  432;  P.  malus,  Fig.  422. 
Pythium:  P.  J)e  Baryanumy  164. 

Quadripolar  spindle  (spores  of  Junger- 

manniales),  214. 
Quercus  {see  also  "Oak"),  25,  367,  409, 

411,  417,  418,  537,  539;    Q.  agrifolia. 

Figs.  19,  400,  PI.  X. ;  Q.  lohata.  Fig. 

17 ;  Q.  macrocarpay  Fig.  335;  Q.  suber, 

409. 

Raceme,  366. 

Racemose  infiorescence,  366. 
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Radial  symmetry,  21,  22. 

Radicle,  401. 

Radish,  363. 

Rafliesia,  361,  421,  422,  507;   R.  Patma, 

Fig.  405. 
Rafflesiaceaj,  361,  40t,  421,  476. 
Riimalina,  IIM),  192,  468;   R.  reticulata, 

Fig.  156. 
Ranales,  411,  422,  424,  425. 
Raiiunculact,i»,  ^^6,  425,  443. 
RanunculineaB,  443. 
Ranunculus,  32,  3<)7,  425,  500;  R.  multi- 

Jidus,  Fig.  468;  R.  repena,  Fig.  26. 
Raphe,  363. 
Raphides,  55,  56,  389. 
Rattan-palm  (Calamus),  369,  386. 
Ravenala,  394.. 
Ray-floret,  365. 
Receptacle  (of  flower) ,  350. 
Red  Alga)  {see  also'*  RhodophycesB  ") ,  16, 

49,  92,  190,  191, 194, 195, 196,  496. 
Red  Cedar  {Juniperius  Virginiana)  ^  149, 

178. 
Red  Maple  {Acer  rw&rum),  500. 
Red  Snow  {Sphserella  nivalis)  ^  96. 
Reduction  of  chromosomes,  199. 
Redwood  {see  ** Sequoia"). 
Reed,  369. 
Regular    flower    {see    '*  Actlnomorphic 

flower"). 
Reindeer-moss  {Cetraria  Islandlca),  192. 
Reproduction,  2,  8,  9,  13,  30,  510. 
Reseda,  Ji51 ;  R.  odorata,  Fig.  316. 
Resedacea),  429,  444. 
Resediueffi,  444. 
Reserve-food,  54. 
Resin,  39. 
Resin-<luct,  334. 

Respiration,  2,  7,  8, 9, 13, 42, 461, 480, 481. 
Ttesting-spores,  30,  82,  194,  195,  496. 
Rhabdonema,  141 ;  R.  tenera,  Fig.  110. 
Rhabdosphere,  86. 
Rhamnaceae,  4.38,  459. 
Rhamnales,  41^4,  4.%,  446. 
Rbamnus,  438,  459. 
Rhaphidium,  98;  R.  polymorphum,  Fig. 

68. 
Rheotropism,  489. 
Rheum,  422,  423. 
Rhexia,  442. 
Rhiphidium,  155,  156;  R,  Americanuiriy 

Figs.  119, 120. 
Rhizogenic  cells,  261. 
Rhizoid  {see  "Root-hair"). 
Rhizome,  23,  362. 

Rhizophora  mangle  {see  "Mangrove"). 
Rhizophoracese,  441. 
Khizophore,  310. 


Rhizopus  {see  "  Mucor  stolonifer'^). 

Rhizoselenia,  88. 

Rhodobacteriacete,  78. 

Rhododendron,  450. 

Rhodophyceae   {see  also  "Red  Algae"), 

92,  134, 135, 136,  137,  147, 173,  472, 473, 

510,530;  structure  and  reproduction, 

135-137. 
Rhodymeniales,  142, 145. 
Rhceadales,  424,  429,  444. 
Rha3adinese,  444. 
Rhubarb  {see  "Rheum")- 
Rhus,  363,  435,  437;  R.  coti7iu^,  Fig.  427 ; 

i?.  toxicodendron,  363,  410. 
Ribes,  431,  432,  524,  525;  R.  Cynosbati, 

Fig.  420;  R.  spedosum,  Fig.  492. 
Riccardia  {see  "  Aneura"). 
Riccia,  20,  199,  200,  201,  204,  207,  208, 210, 

211, 212,  220 ;  R.  Jiuitans,  201, 207 ;  R. 

glaucoy  Figs.  11,  1(^5,  171;  R.tricho- 

carpa.  Figs,  161, 171. 
Ricciaceai,  207. 
Ricciocarpus  natans,  196,  202,  207,  208, 

498,  Fig.  163. 
Rice,  385. 

Richardia,  388,  389,  519,  Fig.  487. 
Ricinus,  54,  401,  403,  405,  436,  527,  Figs. 

35,  383. 
Rivularia,  80,  82,  496. 
Rivulariacea;,  82,  84. 
Robinia,  431,434,  492. 
Rock-weed  {see  also ' *  Fucus  ") ,  20, 65, 130. 
Roestelia  {see  "Gymnosporangium"). 
Romneya,  429. 
Root,  10,  14,  15,  18,  19,  27,  28,  195,  241, 

252,  260,  261,  284,  301,  308,  314,  328, 

336,  363,  378,  410,   463;    aerial   {see 

"Aerial    root");  Augiosperms,  363; 

Azolla,  284 ;  Conifers,  336 ;  Cycas,  328 ; 

Dicotyledons,  410;    Equisetum,    301; 

Ferns,  260,  261 ;  Isoetes,  318 ;  Lycopo- 

dinm,  308;  modified  roots,  28;  Selagi- 

nella,  314. 
Root-cap,  27. 

Root-fungi  {see  "Mycorhiza"). 
Root-hair,  28,  205,  213,  464,  465 ;  Junger- 

manniales,  213 ;  Marehantiales,  -205. 
Root-tendril,  2f». 
Root-tubercle,  3,  76,  477,  610. 
Rosacea,  423,  432,  433,  444. 
Rosales,  424,  431,  444. 
Rose-mildew  {see  **  Sphierotheca  ") . 
Rose,  Rosa,  22,  25,  30,  49,  355,  409,  424, 

432;  R,  blanda.  Fig.  422;  R.  livida, 

355;  R.  rubiginosay  Fig.  32. 
Rosiflorte,  423. 
Rosinete,  444. 
Rotation  of  protoplasm,  40,  117. 
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Royal-palm    {see    also     "Oreodoxa"), 

375,  387. 
Rubiacese,  454,  459. 
Rabiales,  448,  449,  453,  454,  451). 
Rumex,  28,  422,  424;  R,  crispus,  Figs.  20, 

407. 
Runner,  24,  361,362. 
Rust  {see  also  "  .^idiomycetes,"  "  Puc- 

cinia"),  149,  162,  163,   174^175,  176, 

191,  476. 
Rutacese,  436,  445. 

Sabal,  386,  387. 

Sabiacese,  446. 

Sabiinew,  446. 

Saccharomyces,  60,    165;    S.    cerevisiaBf 

Figs.  42,  129;  structure,  165. 
Saccharomycetaceae,  165. 
Sac-fungi    {see    also    '*  Ascomycetes"), 

162. 
Sage  (Salvia),  364. 
Sage-brush  (Artemisia),  546,549. 
Sagittaria,  75,  367.  371,  377,  379, 381,  382; 

S.  variabiliSt  Fig.  355. 
Sago,  54. 
Sago-palm,  387. 
Salicaies,  414,  415. 
Salix,  413,  415,  Fig.  394. 
Salpiglossis,  410. 

Salt-marsh  plants  (Halophytes) ,  7. 
SalvadoraceaB,  458. 
Salvia,  521,  522,  525;  S.  pratensis.  Fig. 

491 ;  S.  splendens,  525. 
Salvinia,  28,  282,  283,  287,  322,  532;    S. 

natans,  Fig.  249. 
Salviniacese,  282,  287. 
Sambucns,  454. 
Sanguinaria,  23,  59,  365,  429,  526,  540, 

545 ;  <S».  Canadensis f  Figs.  14,  416. 
Santalaceae,  400,  420. 
Santalales,  414,  420,  421. 
Sapindaceie,  445. 
Sapindales,  424,  437. 
Sapindinea;,  437,  445. 
SapotacesR,  Sapotinete,  458. 
Saprolegnia,  31,  153,  154,  155,  476,  Figs. 

23,  119;   S./eraXj  Fig.  119;  S.  dioica, 

S.  hypogyna^  154;  reproduction,  154. 
Saprolegniacese,  Saprolegniineie,  153. 
Saprophyte;  3,  7,  26,  28,  75,  149,  163, 167, 

174,  348,  405,  460,  475,  476,  505. 
Sarclna,  39. 
Sarcode,  34. 
Sarcodes,  7. 
Sargassum,  124,  130,  131,  133;  S.  hacci- 

ferutHf  124. 
Sarracenia,  430,  431,  478,  508;    S.  pur- 
purea, Fig.  418;  S.  variolaris,  508. 


Sarraceniacese,  444,  507. 
Sarraceniales,  404,  424, 429,  444. 
Sassafras,  538. 
Saururus,  363,  413,  414,  415 ;  ;S^.  cernuuSj 

Fig.  393. 
Saxifrage,  Saxifragacese,  432,  444. 
Scale-leaves,  260,  336,  362,  377,  409. 
Scale-mosses    {see   also    *' Jungermann- 

iales"),202,211. 
Scales,  20,  22,  26,  29,  207,  210,  258,  377, 

504;   BromeliacesB,  504;   Ferns,  258; 

Marchantiales,  207,  210. 
Scapauioidese,  219. 
Scape,  365. 
Scenedesmus,  98;  S.  dimorphuSj  S.  ob- 

tusus.  Fig.  68. 
Schizeea,  276,277;  S.  pusUlq,  276,  277. 
Schizieacese,  273,  276,  283,  292. 
Scbizocarp,  368,  439. 
Schizophycese  {see  also  "Cyanopbyceie") , 

44,  72,  73,  74,  79,  80,  84,  187,  188,  469, 

530;  classification,  84;  structure,  80. 
Schizophyta,  36,  67,  71,  72,  91,  530;  fossil 

S.,  530. 
Schrankia  uncinata,  433, 489,  Fig.  424. 
Sciadopitys,  332. 

Scirpus,  386,  405;  S.  lacustris,  Fig.  360. 
Scitamineaj,  377,  380,  381,  39:5,  394,  395. 
Sclerenchyma,  255,  256,   260,    262,    271, 

299. 
Sclerotinia,  167. 

Sclerotium  (of  Slime-mould),  69. 
Scolopendrium,  258. 
Scouring-rush,  296. 

Screw-pine  (Pandanus),  29,  363, 383,  384. 
Scrophulariacese,  452,  453,  458,  476,  506, 

521. 
Scutellum,  385. 

Scytomonas  ptLsilluSf  68,  Fig.  48. 
Scytonema,  80. 
Scytonematacese,  82,  84. 
Scytopetalaceai,  Scytopetalines,  446. 
Sea-lettuce  {see  also  **Ulva"),  17. 
Sea-palm    {see  also  "Postelsia "),  124, 

497. 
Seaweeds  {see  also  **  Algae"),  6, 18,  496. 
Secondary  growth  iu  thickness,  129,  375, 

407,  408. 
Secretory  cells,  59. 
Sedges,  369,  376,  384,  385,  514. 
Sedum,431,  Fig.  420. 
Seed,  6,  7,  32.  35,  322,  323,  341,  342,  359.  * 

402,  412,  413,  511,  512. 
Seed-plants  {see  also  "  Spermatophyta/' 

"  Flowering  plants  "),  11,  27,  32, 195, 

200,  244,  298,  322. 
Selaglnella,  303,  305,  310-315,  322.  32:i, 

325,  356,  533;   S.  Kraussianay  Figs. 
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V.  clavata,  V.  geminata,  Fig.  89;  F. 

sessiluij  Fig.  88. 
Velum,  Isoetes,  317 ;  Mushroom,  184. 
Venus's  flytrap  (see  also  '*  Dionsea  "),  7. 
Verbascum,  453,  464;   V.  blattariay  Fig. 

444. 
Verbenaceae,  Verbenineae,  468. 
Veronica,  411,  464;   V.  scutellata^  Figs. 

391,  444. 
Verrucaria  marmoreat  189. 
Verticillataj,  414. 
Vessel,  58,  257. 
Vetch,  504. 

Viburnum,  454,  455,  Fig.  446. 
Vicia  Faba,  482,  Fig.  466. 
Victoria  regia,  486. 
Vinca,  452. 

Vine-mildew  (see  "  Plasmopora  "). 
Violacew,  439,  447. 
Viola,  Violet,  22,  366,  438,  439,  483,  493, 

612;    V.  cucullata.  Figs.  13,  332;   V. 

rostrata,  Fig.  464. 
Virginia-creeper    (Atnpelopsia   quinque- 

/o?i«),24,  504. 
Viscum,  476. 
Vitace»,  438,  446. 
Vital  functions,  9. 
Vitelline,  39. 
Vitis,  437,  438;   V.  bicolor,  V.  labruseay 

.  Fig.  429. 
Vittaria,  246,  248. 
VolvocacesB,  6,  13,  46,  49,  68,  94,  95,  96, 

97,  98, 100, 104, 109,  111,  495 ;  structure 

and  reproduction,  i)5-98. 
Volvox,  8,  22,  96;   K.  minor,  Fig.  67. 

Walchia.  535. 

Walking-fern  (Camptosoma  rhizophyl- 
/?«),20,  21,  Fig.  11. 

Walnut  («eea^o*'Juglans"), 416, 417,646. 

Washing toniafiUf^r a,  386,  387. 

Washington-lily  {Lilium  Washingtonia- 
num)t  549. 

Waste  products,  42,  43. 

Water,  6,  7,  34,  41,  42,  467,  469,  512;  ab- 
sorption of,  467 ;  agent  in  transporta- 
tion, 512 ;  movement  of,  469. 

Water-conducting  tissues,  58. 

Water-cultures,  462. 

Water-fern  (see  "Hydropteridinese")- 

Water-hyacinth  (see  "  Eichhornia  "). 

Water-milfoil  (see  "Myriophyllum")- 

Water-mould  (see  "  Saprolegnia  "). 

Water-net  (see  also  "  Hydrodictyon")i 
46,  47,  99. 

Water-pollination  (Hydrophily) ,  370. 

Wax,  480. 

Welwitschia  mirabiliSf  344,  346. 


Wheat  (Triticum  viUgare),  176,  300,  386. 

Wheat-rust  (see  also  "Puccinia"),  177, 
179. 

White-elm  (see  "  Ulmus  Americana*'). 

White-pine,  644. 

White-rust  (see  **  Albugo  "). 

Wild-oats  (see  **  A  vena  "). 

Willow  (see  also  "  Salix  "),  413,  416. 

Willow-herb  (see  "Epilobium  "). 

Wilting,  46(i,  471. 

Wind,  effect  in  growth,  489;  wind  polli- 
nation (see  '*  Anemophily  "). 

Winter-bud,  26,  336,  362,  409,  506. 

Wistaria,  434,  543,  546. 

Wolflfia,  389. 

Wood,  wood  cells,  52,  67,  68. 

Woodwardia  radicans,  257,  ^g.  222. 

Xanthine,  39. 

Xanthophyll,  50,  473. 

Xerophyte,  24,  273,  362,  404,  601, 502, 527. 

Xylaria,  172. 

Xylem,  257,  298,  333,  470. 

Yam  (see  "Dioscorea"). 

Yeast  (see  also  "Saccharomyces"),  60, 
64,  165, 176,  479. 

Yellow-pine,  548. 

Yew  (see  **Taxus"). 

Yucca,  369,  373,  374,  376,  380,  3iX),  523, 
624,  627,  546,  547;  Y.  aloifolia.  Fig. 
345;  Y.  drborescenSf  PI.  VII;  pollina- 
tion of,  527;   Y.Jilamentosat  523. 

Zamia,  325,  326,  327,  329 ;  Z.  integrifolia. 

Figs,  289-291. 
Zannichellia,  361,  370,  372,  374,  377,  381 ; 

Z.  palustris,  Figs.  311,  348,  354. 
Zauschneria  Calif ornicay  525. 
Zea  Mays,  366,  :576,  Figs.  333,  347. 
Zephyranthes,  391. 
Zingiber,  377,  394,  395 ;  Z.  officinalis,  Fig. 

372. 
Zingiberaceae,  394,  395. 
Zonate  tetraspores,  139. 
Zooglcea,  5. 
Zoology,  9. 
Zoospore,  15,  30,  39,  41,  46,  64,  93,   151, 

154,  188, 195,  491. 
Zostera,  318,  m9,  370,  382,  516,  626. 
Zygadenus,  549. 
Zygnema,  36,  53. 
Zygnemacete,  108. 
Zygochytrium   aurantiacum,    153,   Fig. 

117. 
Zygomycetes,  162. 
Zygophyllaceie,  444. 
Zygospore,  110,  161,  162;  Entomophtho- 

rinea,  162 ;  Mucor,  161 ;  Spirogyra,  110. 
Zygote,  93. 
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